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Cloned cells would be stored to grow blood, bones, and muscles for future transplants 

Doctors plan ‘genetic 
twin’ for every child 


•*;- 


SCIENTISTS HAVE devised a way of pro- 
viding every child with Us own “body repair 
kil M by using cloning as a way of generating 
unlimited supplies ofhuman tissue for trans- 
plant surgery. 

They believe their plans to create the 
worlds first human clones could revolutionise 
the treatment of incurable diseases. 

Researchers from Britain, who are work- 
ing with American scientists, have informed 
Government advisers of their plans, which 
envisage the day when every new-born baby 
will have its own supply of cloned cells frozen 
in u national tissue bank for transplant 
-.peratkm.* in later life. 

The team, which includes the scientists 


BY SIEVE CONNOR 

Science Editor 
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LI j a dotted Dolly the sheep, is working on 
. jJ.ubining tlnxsc techniques with research on 
embryonic cells which can develop into 
blood bone, muscle and even brain cells. This 
would etuiWe perfect tissue matches without 


Great cell breakout, 
focus, page 19 


lilt* risk of rejection which occurs with 
conventional transplants. 

They emphasise Ural their submeaum stops 
si ton of creating a cloned embryo which 
develops much beyond a week old, thereby 
citeuim enling ethical awe ms about thccre- 
. tl ion ot a cloned adult. 

The proposals are nevertheless Jikelv to 
gene i ate a wave of disapproval from groups 
that are concerned about the rights of un- 
Kim chikJ eitajd other eihielsts who believe 
pmnan chining should wer 


Ivimchtldeircndi 
dial no form nSn 
IvallfAcd. f 


1 he Rosiin ltv&tulc in Edinburgh, where 
LVlh wav ere.iteAfrom the cell of an adult 
sheep, confirmed mis weekend ihat it is in 
active negotiations h scientists who haw 
pioucei ed llte uselol embryonic cells for 
; raw-plan! opera! iwis. 

-We are in an^ndenlial discussions with 
pitisjveeiive partners hut are not yetjeady 
i,i make a public announcement.*’ said 
1 l.irrv i iriltin. the Rosiin Institute* assistant 
.luccloi of science. 

Ii is imdersiivd. lumever. that one of the 
pnU-nna! p.»tners is the team from the 
Ihmcivm ol WisconMn-Mudisonwhich last 
cek announced that it had identified the 
v'innrv.Miic ‘Mem cells ' capable of develop- 
ing ?»:!*» .’c«x% one of the dozens of different 
l issues of the N*d> - 

fhe advantage ot combining the Dolly 
diKiinc icchisiK<g> with the stem cell research 


is (hat unlimited supplies of tissue could be 
generated from the transplant patient who 
would not need to take drugs to prevent organ 
rejection. 

Ian WUmut, who led the Dolly research 
at the Rosiin. is also collaborating with Austin 
Smith, director of the Centre for Genome 
Research at Edinburgh University, who is the 
leading exponent of Britain's research effort 
into human embryonic stem cells. 

Dr Smith said that he has submined an 
outline of the collaborative proposals to the 
Human Fertilisation and Embryology Au- 
thority (HFEA), Britain's statutory watch- 
dog on embryo research which is in 
ampliation on the future ofhuman cloning. 

“It'S an area that the Rosiin Institute ls 
very enthusiastic about and we'd like to work 
together on this. We can't do it at the mo- 
ment because in the UK it is illegal, hut this 
research may help to persuade people of the 
potential benefits.” Dr Smith said. 

Generating embryonic clones bv fusing the 
cell nucleus of a person wilh an unfertilised 
human egg which has had its own nucleus 
rerntwed promises to allow scientists to ex- 
tract embryonic stem cells that will he a per- 
fect tissue match of the person in question. 
Dr Austin said. 

“You’ll be able to lake tissue samples from 
babies when they are born and derive stem 
cells by nuclear transfer in order to freeze 
them down so that everybody will have their 
own embryonic stem cells,** he said. 

“That's not what we can do today, but at 
the research level that's what we're thinking. 

I think it would be possible in a couple of 
years.” 

In his submission to the HFEA. Dr Smith 
calls for an extension of the regulations 
covering human embryo research so that 
“therapeutic cloning" is permitted. He still 
voices his opposition to “reproductive 
doning“ which would result in the a fully 
mature adult clone. 

“For isolation of embryonic stem cells, 
embryos are only required to develop to the 
blastocyst stage, w hich falls well within the 
14-day limit of current legislation.” he says 
in the submission. 

A spokesman for the HFEA said that the 
suggestions of Dr Smith and the Rosiin sci- 
entists are being “actively considered" by the 
authority. 

“It's on the agenda. We haven't received 
an application but clearly the concept has 
been made to us. We’re discussing h in a gen- 
eral context,” said the spokesman. 



Scientists hope every new-born baby wiB have its own supply of frooen cells 
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Teen girls urged to admire Role Model Spice 



A PANEL of “role models” for 
iccnagc girls, including celebri- 
ties such as the former Spice 
Girl Gcri HafliwclL the hepl- 
athlete Denise Lewis, and the 
pop starlet Billie, is to be set up 
by the Government as pan of 
it's drive to promote the role of 
women in society. 

Baroness Jay, Minister for 
Women, will ‘tomorrow an- 
nounce that teenage girls have 
been identified as a priority 
area, amid concerns that they 
arc more likely to “drop out” 
than hoys are. 

Ministers will set up an 
advisoiy group of female high- 
fivers to act as role models to 
teenage girls. Ms Halliwell. 


BY RACHEL SYLVESTER 

Political Editor 

recently appointed a United 
Nations ambassador and an 
advocate of “girl power", has 
expressed interest in joining. 

Other celebrities likely to be 
approached include the actress 
Emma Thompson and the 
therapist Susie Orbach. They 
wiD work wilh Jess well known 
successful women in arguing 
that teenage girls should have 
higher aspirations. 

“Role models are vety im- 
portant in the development of 
teenage girls.” Lady* Jay said. 
“We are trying to create a 
group of people we can use to 


be that.” Ministers also plan to 
send girls on “awaydays” where 
they will be able to discuss is- 
sues such as sex and drugs 
with professional counsellors 
away from the classroom. 

Teachers will be asked to 
identify school-leavers who 
have successfully made the 
transition to work who can at- 
tend as well Members of the 
“role model paneT could be in- 
vited. “it's no good having a 
readier who teaches geography 
in the morning and contracep- 
tion in the afternoon."' Lady Jay 
said. “We want to take it out of 
that context 

The Government has been 
prompted to act by research 


showing that girls out-perform 
boys during their early school 
years, then fall behind. Minis- 
ters are worried about in- 
creasing drag and alcohol abuse 
among girls, and the rising 
number of “gir! gangs". 

The drive to tackle problems 
among girls is part of a wider 
initiative to help women. The 
women’s unit, set up by Harriet 
Harman last year and befog re- 
launched tomorrow, has been 
moved to the Cabinet Office. 

Lady jay wants to replace old 
style feminism with an attempt 
to tackle bread-and-butter issues 
that concern women, such as in- 
come. health and education. 

She would not describe her- 


self as a feminist, she said. “In 

politics, feminism is seen as neg- 
ative, complaining about things; 
it’s perceived to be about sep- 
arateness, putting up a brick 
wall between men and women. 
I don’t think you have to be neg- 
ative like that.” 

Ministers and officials will 
be sent a document this week 
that tells them to vet all pro- 
posals for their implications for 
women, members of ethnic mi- 
norities and disabled people. It 
is signed by Lady Jay, Jack 
Straw, Home Secretary, and 
David Blunkett, Education and 
Employment Secretary. 
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UStumwfl as Gingrich quits I 

In the devastated Honduran capi- : Republican losses in the US mid- ! 

i term elections non only prompted j 

the speaker of ifac House of Rep- j 
j resentatives. Newt Gingrich, to 
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Vffia vindicated 

Dion Dublin celebrated his £5.75m 
move from Coventry City to the 
Premiership leaders. Aston Villa, 
by scoring twice in their 3-2 win 
over Tottenham Hotspur at Villa 
Park. SPOfiX SECTION 2 
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Essex police 
face horse 
cruelty claim 


ESSEX POLICE, rocked last 
week by the conviction of three 
officers for brutality to police 
dogs, is facing a further inquiry 
involving cruelty to horses. 

The bead of Essex’s mount- 
ed police section has been sus- 
pended following allegations 
that he deliberately hurt a po- 
lice horse that he rode on duty. 

Sgt Paul Hemmings, who 
was based with the force’s 
mounted unit at Southend, is 
being investigated by the same 
disciplinary section that looked 
into the Jailing of Acer, the 
police dog who died in No- 
vember last year after being 
hung over a fence and kicked. 

Sgt Hemmings was reported 
by a fellow mounted officer for 
alleged cruelty to a working 
horse, a heavyweight hunter 
cross standing at more than 16 
hands. It was treated by a vet 
but is now back on duty. 

The police are preparing a 
file for the Crown Prosecution 
Service, which will consider 
whether to bring criminal pro- 
ceedings- Convictions under 
the Protection of Animals Act 
can lead to prison sentences or 
heavy fines. 

“An officer based in South 
Essex is the subject of an in- 
vestigation. He was suspended 
on 12 May this year,” said a 
spokeswoman for Essex Police. 
“Our discipline department is 
conducting an investigation 
into a mounted police officer 
who has been suspended on 


BY MARIE WOOLF 


allegations of cruelty. “A file is 
being prepared for the Down 
Prosecution Service. Any dis- 
ciplinary proceedings wQl fol- 
low court proceedings. The 
allegations involve treatment of 
horses, theft and sexual ha- 
rassment” 

The RSPCA is monitoring 
the case. But a spokeswoman 
said the Society was confident 
that Essex Police would take 
tough action if the allegations 
proved to be true. 

“The RSPCA are aware of 
this.” she said. “We are always 
concerned about suggestions 
that working animals have been 
mistreated. It’s a very serious 
matter. But we were quite im- 
pressed by the investigation 
over Acer and we hope that this 
will be as thorough." 

Last week three Essex Police 
officers were convicted of run- 
ning a “brutal” training pro- 
gramme for police dogs. They 
were found guilty of instructing 
handlers to kick the animals 
during training and of hanging 
the dogs by their collars over 
fences. The police switchboard 
in Essex has been inundated 
with dozens of calls from out- 
raged members of the public. 

The inquiry into alleged 
horse cruelty raises wider ques- 
tions about whether the force’s 
monitoring of its animal sec- 
tions are adequate. 
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Why a 79-year- 
old man is 
campaigning to 
be convicted of 
stealing Sophia 
Loren’s jewels. 
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Would you spend £7 a day 
to send your child to school 
with this lintch? NEWS p6 


IN TODAY'S PAPER 


“One half expected to 
seeRobbie Coltrane 
hove into view in a badiy 
fitting periwig pretend- .. 
ihg to be Dr Johnson.” 
DJ Tkylor asks why the 
Vanity Fair producers 
ignored his advice. 
CULTURE pi 





■‘Td'fike to see 
bur nine-year- 
old decently ; 
shaken up- 
because that’s 
a way of 
believing in * 
movies.” 
CULTURE p5 . ' 
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Peers put 
PR plan in 
disarray 


THE GOVERNMENT has been 
forced into a humiliating climb- 
down over a new proportional 
representation voting system for 
elections to the European Par- 
liament. It is to announce a re- 
view of the proposed "closed 
list’ 1 system, by which electors 
can vote for a party but not in- 
dividual candidates in the re- 
gional constituencies. 

The move is designed to 
drive a Bill implementing the 
new voting system through the 
House of Lords by the end of 
the Parliamentary session this 
month. Tory hereditary peers, 
angered by Labour plans to 
abolish their voting and speak- 
ing rights, have been turning out 
in droves to vote against the 
Government's plans. 

The Opposition is trying to 
hold up (he Bill in the Lords so 
that it falls by the end of the 
1W7-199S Parliament, which 
ends this month. This would 
cause havoc for next year’s 
European Parliamentary elec- 
tions and would mean that all 
political parties would have to 
begin their candidate selec- 
tion proceedings again. 

Jack Straw has decided that 
in an attempt to get the Bill 
through he will announce his in- 
tention to “review” the closed 
list system after the European 
elections next year. The move 
could lead to The scrapping of 
the closed list system, which has 
been criticised as a rose for get- 
ting loyal Blairites into office. 


BY MARIE WOOLF 

Political Correspondent 


The Home Secretary’s office 
was in frantic talks with Labour 
ME PS about the Bill last week. 
“We are not changing the Bill. 
It will still be closed lists,” said 
a source dose to the Home Sec- 
retary. “After the European 
elections we will hear from 
parties to see what they think.” 

The move is to be supported 
by the Liberal Democrats, who 
have accused the Tories of 
political opportunism because 
they did not make an issue of 
dosed lists when the Bill was at 
committee stage. The Liberal 
Democrats would prefer open 
lists, which allow voters to 
place a mark next to an indi- 
vidual candidate, but are vot- 
ing for the Government. 

“It's a nonsense for heredi- 
tary peers to be blocking a mea- 
sure about how we conduct our 
democracy,” said a spokesman 
for the Liberal Democrats. 

Around 22 Labour MEPs. 
many of them old Labour ac- 
tivists. are expected to lose then- 
seats under the dosed list system 
which enables MAIbank to vet 
candidates giving disloyal politi- 
cians unwinnable spots on the 
list Ken Coates, a Labour MEP, 
said, “The hereditary peers want 
to spike the Government's guns 
because theyare about to be led 
off to the abattoir themselves. It 
serves New Labour right- They 
are altogether too bossy." 



He’s only here because of die beer: Stanley Clayton, 104, was the eldest of 13 veterans of the First Wodd War who were 
presented with the Legion dHoaneor yesterday by the French Ambassador. Mr Clayton - who thrives on free beer, 
awarded to him for fife by his local pub in Sheffield on his 100th birthday - served in France with the Royal Engineers. 
He appears In fmrfghr^ Hnrmrtfofary ‘VfcteCUM: The last Snrrimis nf tht» Great ffitf’, 10pm, BBC1 ANDREW BUIRMAN 


Blair knew Davies details 


TONY BLAIR was given lull de- 
tails of the police file on Ron 
Davies the day the former Wdsh 
Secretary resigned after an in- 
cident on Clapham Common. 

Downing Street has now 
confirmed that the Prime Min- 
ister was told last Tuesday 
about all the evidence that had 
been gathered by Brixton po- 
lice during interviews with the 
MP and other inquiries. 


BY RACHEL SYLVESTER Political Editor 


It is understood that Sir 
Richard Wilson, the Cabinet 
Secretary, informed Mr .Blair of 
the conflicting stories given by 
Mr Davies, and the suspicions 
that gay sex had been involved 
and that the robbers tried to 
blackmail the minister. Sir 
Ri chard was instructed to find 


out what had been going on. 

The admission throws fur- 
ther question marks over 
Downing Street’s insistence 
tjjjrt neither sex nor drugs had 
E~ien involved and that it had 
disclosed all the “salient facts” 
in its possession. It has already 
emerged that Scotland. Yard's 


Deputy Commissioner. John 
Stevens, spoke to Downing 
Street on Tuesday, before Mr 
Blair’s meeting with Mr Davies. 

However, a spokesman 
stressed that police suspicions 
would not count as “facts” in 
Downing Street’s view. The 
Prime Minister “was shown the 
crime report and he said that it 
did not add any salient facts to 
the account Ron had given”. 
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Disaster alert 
for 2000 bug 


A SECRET Cabinet disaster 
uniL only activated in times of 
dire civil emergencies such as 
midear leaks, hostage situations 
or foreign invasion, is to be 
mobilised on 31 December 
1999 to cope with the fall-out 
from the millennium bug. 

The Home Secretary, Jack 
Straw, also will be put on alert 
to co-ordinate a strategy to cope 
with chaos on Britain's roads, 
airports and hospitals. 

The Government fears that 
the ordinary emergency services 
will be unable to deal with the 
mayhem caused by the possible 
national shutdown of lifts, air 
traffic control systems and hos- 
pital equipment. 

It plans to put the Civil 
Contingency UniL run by a 
secretive cabinet group known 
as Cobra, on alert to deal with 
the situation. The uniL which 
has the power to assemble the 
heads of the Army, Navy, Royal 
Air Force, security services and 


BY MARIE WOOLF 

Political Correspondent 


SAS - for emergency strategy 
meetings - was last mobilised 
in 1994 during a training exer- 
cise to prepare for a possible 
nudear attack by terrorists. 

Government sources con- 
firmed that the unit- has been 
put on alert for New Year's Eve. 

“We are doing very well 
with our preparations to deal 
with the bug in Government 
departments. Plans are ahead 
of schedule with hospitals,” a 
senior government aide said. 

The millennium bug could 
cause a shutdown of many of 
Britain's computer-operated 
systems because tbc chips are 
not programmed to recognise 
the year 2000. Analysts fear the 
bug will lead to chaos on the 
mads and create a free-for-all 
for looters which will be com- 
pounded by massive millenni- 
um celebrations that day. 


Award for IoS’s 
Geoffrey Lean 



GEOFFREY 
LEAN (left) 
Environment 
Correspon- 
dent of the 
Independents 
Sunday , has 
been given a 
prestigious in- 
ternational award to recognise 
his outstanding contribution to 
environmental journalism. 

Last week, be was present- 
ed with the first Foundation 
prize for lifetime achkvemcnL 
to mark the start of the 
Reutcis-IUCN Media Awards 
designed “to promote excel- 
lence in environmental re- 
porting worldwide”. 

Queen Noor of Jordan, 
who presented the award 
during a ceremony at 
Fontainebleu Castle, France, 
praised Mr Lean’s “long- 
standing contribution to the 
highest standards of environ- 


mental reporting”. President 
Chirac of France, the Presi- 
dents of Switzerland, Mali 
and Burkina Faso, and 
environment ministers from 
several nations were also at 
the ceremony. 

The new awards scheme - 
a joint venture by Reuters 
and the IUCN (World Con- 
servation Union), the world’s 
leading international scientific 
body on the environment - is 
tbc first global programme of 
its kind. Unusually, it will 
focus on “the coverage of 
environmental issues in the 
context of mainstream social, 
political, and economic 
affaire." 

Geoffrey Lean has won 
many national and interna- 
tional awards for his work. 
The loS is the current Envi- 
ronment Newspaper of the 
Year in the British Environ- 
ment and Media Awards. 
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BBC bans radio guest over Mandetsor 

The ediior of Peter Mandelson’s local /newspaper wa^ban; 
from appearing on" a BBC radio show following the controjv 
sial memo forbidding guests to mention the SecretaryJ 
for Trade and Industry’s private life. A scheduled appearar 
on Radio 5 Live by Peter Barron, editor of the Hartlepool M 
was cancelled three hours before he was" due to go o^jair. 

Russell case witnesses ^threatened* 

Kent police are investigating claims that two witnesses Wiese c 
deuce helped to convict Michael Stone of murdering Lin 
Megan Russell have been threatened and told to withdraw t) J 
testimonies. j j 

New crackdown on arms dealers] I- 

Arms dealers fee e prosecution if weapons they sell go to • 
embargoed countries, under law being drawn up in Whrtchaj 
Ministers plan to make it illegal to broker deals on weapons | 
which end up in banned nations as well as to export them. 

Canova sculpture to go to Ireland 

An lSth-century marble statue of Cupid by Antonio Canova, wir 
was found covered in paint and moss in a West Country gard 
three years ago after being missing for nearly a century, is to 
returned to Ireland. The National Gallery in Dublin will i.- ^ 
the work in a permanent display. .1 


Murdered girl's last walk re-enacted 

A policewoman has taken part in a reconstruction of the w; > 
borne from a disco by Jenny King before the 22-y ear-old rece j 
tionist was murdered. Reward money now totals £36, (XX) for i j 
formation leading to the arrest and conviction of Ms King’s kflli ; 

Doctor suspended after indecency dair j 

A hospital doctor has been suspended after a complaint of indece ! 
assault from a female patient. Anaesthetist Dr Din Tantla w - 
suspended immediately by Ashington Hospital Northumberian 
following the allegation. The doctor denies the accusation. 

Dr James Vant 

We wish to make it clear that statements quoted in the artier 
“Air safely drill feces shake up” (13 September) that pre-depaitin 
information given in aircraft was "kidding everybody that every 
thing is going to work out fine” and that airlines "ought to gei 
down to something more useful to the passengers” were not views 
of Dr VanL chair man of the Aviation Study Group: he was renepi' 
ing the opinions of others in order to explore their ai-gumey^-. 
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Old guard remember Russian revolution 

Thousands of elderly and disgruntled Communists marked the 
81st anpivereaty.of tite Russian RerolutionfOiarctiii^with red > 
banners and calling for President Yeltsin's resignation. But most 
Russians were apathetic towards the holiday, and the turnout was : 
far lower than organisers had predicted. In a televised address 
Mr Yeltsin said his Communist opponents were themselves en- | 
joying the fruits of democracy and ignoring old communist ideals. 1 
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Russian protesters born a US dollar bSUL in St Petersburg ap 


John Glenn returns to Earth 

The world’s oldest astronaut John Glenn, 77, returned to Earth 
at Cape Canaveral aboard the space shuttle Discoveiy, 36 years 
after he became tbc first American in space. Within minutes of 
landing, an exuberant Glenn called out that fie felt fine. “This 
is PS2,” he said, referring to his status as payload specialist num- ] 
ber two. “I’m better known to a lot of you as John, and I want , 
to reprise a statement that I made a long, long time ago, except : 
this time it is: One-g and I feel fine.” 
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Indonesians lynch murder suspects 

A mob in the Indonesian town of PbmaJang, 215 miles east 
Jakarta, set fire to a van containing five suspected murderers. 
The mob beat three of them to death and thousands rioted when 1 
police rescued the remaining two and refused to hand them over. 
The protesters believed the men were among the ninja-style killers 
who in recent months have murdered at least 140 people. 

Nudear test sanctions succeed 

India and Pakistan welcomed President Clinton's derision to waive 
some of America's sanctions on them in light of promises by both 
countries to stop nudear testing. The sanctions have affected Pak- . 
istan more than India, jeopardising badly needed loans from the ■ 
International Monetary Fund. 

Tajikistan rebels hold government troops 

Tajikistan’s government said rebels were retreating but still holding 
its troops hostage. The revolt has claim ed around 280 lives since 
Wednesday. A five-year civil war between rite secular government. . 
and the mostly Muslim opposition formally ended last year. '■£ 

German prostitutes may get dole 

Up to half a million German prostitutes may soou be able to claim 
unemployment benefits, state pensions and other employee rights. . 1 
Germany’s new Social Democrat family minister, Christine ; 
Bergmann, said a draft law strengthening their legal standing was 
to be introduced to parliament. , 

Pro-lslamic mayor barred from office 

Istanbul’s pro-lslamic mayor has been expelled from office after . 
being convicted of inciting religious hatred by reading aloud an - 
Islamic poem at a rally. Recep Thyyip Erdogan’s conviction, for . 
which he was sentenced to 10 months, bars him from ever again 
holding public office. 
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Trust defeats 
hunt lobby 
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Lc nouveau Conran est arriv>& 'were led to expect something more audacious,* rnwphinwi tfu» res taurant critic ^ *t <■ H y » m 

‘Where’s the haggis?’ sniffs French 
diner as Conran opens in Paris 
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’ALCAZAR? It looks more like 
Alcatraz,*' said the balding 
Frenchman at the next table. 
"No I don’t mean it. I’m just 
trying to adopt an English 
sense of humour to go with the 
food. How am I doing?" 

, The Alcazar, Sir Terence 
Conran’s attempt to out- 
brasserie the French on their 
home territory, opened its 
doors to the public in the heart 
of (he Left iBank of Kiris yes- 
terday. Despite a minimalist 
response by the French press 
(much kss entenained by the 
idea than the British press}. Sir 
Terence filled all 11& tables for 
lunch by 1.15pm. 

The conseq-ais of opinion 
among the handful of lunch- 
goco I jjptikv to was that the 
fond was "Correct" but unex- 
citing; the ambience pleasant 
(nit oddly, cr. French. 

One could see their point. 


The most surprising thing about 
Sir Terence Conran’s great 
adventure - bringing his 
acclaimed London brasserie 
formula to Paris - is how 
unsurprising and how unad- 
venturous it is. Having set out 
to prove something, the 
Alcatraz does not seem to have 
anything much to prove. 

It is not so squashed as 
French bistros; the waiters are 
younger and more numerous 
hut not as rude or humorous: 
the menu is shorter and the 
wine list has (something 
unheard of in Pbris) a few New 
World wines. 

The design is brighter and 
airier than the older Parisian 
brasseries, such as La Coupole. 
but mu so different from the 
newer ones. There is an open 
kitchen down one side and 
black chairs and maroon, 
upholstered benches and brown 


FROM JOHN LICHFIELD in Paris 


pebbly tiles. It has a vaguely in- 
stitutional Thirties. Great 
Gatsbyish feel, as if one were 
eating in the first-class dining 
room of a pre-war ocean liner. 

The food (cheaper than in 
London Conran eateries) 
looked fresh and wonderful, as 
if lovingly prepared from 
photographs rather than 
recipes. Lunch for two without 
much wine cost F553 (about 
£60). I had chicken soup with 
a poached egg and undetectable 
truffles followed by monkfish in 
saffron and pastry. It tasted fine 
but unexciting. Safe. Even dulL 
Like French food prepared for 
an American palate. 

Why is (here not even one 
traditional British -type dish? 
This absence irritated at least 
one French hi richer. “Where 


am one get decent haggis in 
Paris, can you tefl me please?” 
he asked plaintively. 

I confess that, as a devotee 
of old-fashioned cooking, from 
cassoulet to bacon, egg and 
chips (though I draw the line 
at haggis). I went along de- 
termined to be unimpressed. I 
succeeded easily enough. My 
wife, who is much shrewder 
and always right about such 
things, thought that Sir Terence 
had got it just about right not 
so un-French as to put off the 
very conservative French, but 
sufficiently different to be- 
come a trendy place for week- 
day lunches and weekend 
brunches. 

One sole, elderly male diner, 
whom I accosted in the gents, 
said he had been happy enough 


with his food but not “tfpatf 
(astonished). “I came expecting 
to be either disgusted or de- 
lighted. I was neither. I suppose 
it will succeed well enough.” 

The food critic of Le Figaro, 
Francois Simon, said: "It's cook- 
ing so careful that it* s almost in- 
significant ... which is quite an 
art. It’s a timorous response to 
the tastes of the time; we were 
led to expect something more 
audacious. But it’s well thought 
ouL It’s cooking dressed up like 
a pop song, very professional 
and catchy.” 

Despite having gone to such 
lengths to fit in. Sir Terence has 
managed to upset the restau- 
rant casa nostra of Paris. In an 
interview in the magazine EUe, 
be said that service in many 
Parisian restaurants was “de- 
plorable" and the food often 
“mediocre”. The Alcazar, thus 
he implied, would be neither. 


Such comments were the 
height of bad manners, retorted 
Jean-End Bucher of the Groupe 
Flo (which owns traditional 
brasseries as wefl as newer ones, 
of the Conran variety). “When 
you are invited to someone 
else’s house, you bring a bunch 
of flowers for madame and you 
say the food is good, even when 
it isn’t This [Conran's] is the be- 
haviour of a nerd.” 

One surprise was that yes- 
terday’s opening-day clientele 
was more elderly than the tra- 
ditional Conran clientele at his 
London brasseries such as 
Quaglino’s. There were many 
people in their fifties; a hand- 
ful of mums being treated by 
sons. Overall the lunchers 
were oldish, trendyish, Lettish 
- in other words typical 
Parisian Left-bankers of the 
well-heeled 1990s kind, not the 
bohemian 1950s kind. 


MOVES BY a rebel group to 
overturn the National Trust’s 
ban on stag hunting on its 
lands were overwhelmingly 
defeated last night 

Almost 40,000 National 
Trust members rejected calls by 
a breakaway group to raise the 
baa The group. Friends of the 
National Trust (Font) a broadly 
pro-hunting lobby, had accused 
the Tlrust of failing to stand up 
for the countryside and ignoring 
the wishes of major land donors 
when it banned hunting. 

The vote in Cardiff came 
after one of the stormiest 
Annual General Meetings in 
the Trust’s 103-year history, at 
which it was accused of 
“betrayal” and “urban political 
correctness". 

A resolution claiming that 
the ban on stag hunting violated 
the wishes of Sir Richard 
Adand, who transferred his 
West Country estate to the 
Trust on the condition that 
stag hunting would continue on 
his Holnicote Estate, was 
rejected by 36,795 votes to 
23,885. 

A second resolution criti- 
cising the National Thist for its 
“failure to stand up for the 
countryside and its way of life" 
was rejected, as was a third 
resolution, which attacked the 
Trust for being over-bureau- 
cratic and called fora review of 
its general policy. 

The results were welcomed 
by Charles Nunneley, chairman 
of the Thist. who said the 
number of people voting 
reflected the general 
indifference felt by the rank and 
file membership towards FonL 

“If our members had felt 
genuinely that we bad pursued 
the wrong policy this would 
have provided the perfect 
opportunity for them to say so." 
Mr Nunneley said. 

However, he admitted the 
resolutions had caused the 
ruling general council to look 
“carefully once again at our 
policy” and he said that the 
council was acutely aware of 
the financed hardship s faced by 
many of its 700 tenant farmers. 

However, Baroness Ann 
Mallalieu QC, a leading mem- 
ber of Font, felt that the Trust 
could not ignore the 23,000 


BY MARK ROWE 


members who bad voted to sup- 
portFont’s actions. 

Font also bad sought election 
for seven of its members to the 
Trust's policy-making ruling 
counriL In the event, just one, 
Hugh van Cutsem, a shooting 
companion of Prince Charles, 
was elected. 

He said that his success 
showed that FbnL's view was 
worth listening to on a number 
of issues. “This sends a message 
that we're not just a single is- 
sue party," he said. 

The ban on stag hunting 
was implemented last year, af- 
ter an academic study found 
hunting caused deer great 
stress. 

The Trust and anti-hunt 
pressure groups claimed Font 
was a single-issue group and 
criticised the Font members 
who stood for election for fail- 
ing to declare their involvement 
in hunting. 

Font member Rirfiard Clegg 
QC said the ban on stag hunt- 
ing violated the wishes of Sir 
Richard Acland, when he 
donated his Holnicote estate, as 
he had said the gift was 
conditional on the sport being 
continued on the land. 

Mr Clegg told the meeting 
Sir Richard had informed the 
National Trust that to overrule 
him would be a betrayal of his 
wishes, and therefore the Trust 
was guilty of “broken 
promises". 

Amid jeering and calls of 
“rubbish" he claimed that since 
stag hunting was banned in the 
West Country, deer numbers 
had dropped by 40 per cent and 
National Trust stalkers had 
shot far more stags than hunts 
had ever killed. “Stag bunting 
is the life blood of the moor," 
he said. 

However, Jacob Simon, 
^leaking on behalf of the Thisfs 
council said Sir Richard’s wish 
was not legally binding. 

“Given the compelling sci- 
entific evidence, the continua- 
tion of deer hunting is aot 
compatible with the "Bust’s re- 
sponsibilities," he said. “The 
'Bust’s obligations must come 
before the personal feelings of 
the minority who hunt.” 
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Sometimes we find answers to problem 
we least expect them. 


Sometimes they turn up on the third green. Because even when we're not in the office, our heads are into our clients' businesses. Like when 
and tested the first-ever Web application to report real-time election results for the city of Rome. Unisys people from three continents 
clock to make it happen in just one month. When you need to do things never done before, a partner obsessed with succeeding really 
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facing the consequences: children’s shoes are used in a therapy session for sex offenders at die pioneering Thames VaBey Project jqhnlothence 


Action urged 
on paedophiles 
of tomorrow 


THE AUTHOR of the biggest 
ever Home Office study into 
child abuse has warned that 
urgent action must be taken to 
prevent a hard core of teenage 
sex offenders from becoming 
the next generation of 
unbeatable predatory paedo- 
philes. 

The 200-page report into 
the effectiveness of treatment 
progr amm es for ehfld abusers, 
reveals that 40 per cent of 
“highly deviant” recidivist pae- 
dophiles do not respond to 
treatment 

Psychologists believe they 
have become so entrenched in 
their behaviour that they may 
never learn to control their 
urges or to accept that what 
they are doing is wrong. 

Richard Beckett the author 
of the report which is due to be 
published later this month, told 
the Independent on Sunday the 
most serious paedophiles could 
only be treated if they were 
picked out at a young age. 

He said: “We need to iden- 
tify them and really put work 
into them so we don’t see 
them for the first time at the 
age of 40 when they are 
unsatvageable.” 


BY IAN BURRELL 

Home Affairs Correspondent 


Mr Beckett, a forensic psy- 
chologist at the Oxford Foren- 
sic Service, said young men 
under 21 carried out one third 
of sexual assaults in Britain. 

‘There is a small minority of 
them that are the recidivist 
paedophiles of the future. Most 
of these people start offending 
in adolescence,” he said. 

Researchers have built up 
sufficient expertise to be able 
to identify the recidivist paedo- 
phile from a series of common 
characteristics. 

A man who has failed to 
form any serious adult sexual 
ry fatinirehipK, and has a errmina] 

record which includes at least 
four non-sexua) offences and 
two sexual ones, is reckoned to 
have at least a 40 per cent 
likelihood of repeat attacks. 

Mr Beckett said: “We are 
pretty sophisticated now at 
identifying the recidivist paedo- 
philes, but what we are not able 
to do is recognise the younger 
ones who are just starting off 
and will become fixated ." 

Because of the concerns, a 
pioneering sex offenders pro- 


ject in Oxfordshire, backed by 
the Home Office, is to begin 
work with 11 to 18 -year-olds 
who display what are termed 
“sexually concerning behav- 
iours”. 

This may include indecent 
exposure, voyeurism, obses- 
sion with pornography, or rape. 

Thidi Annetts, social work- 
er with the Thames Vhlley Pro- 
ject. said: “The thinking is that 
early intervention gives more 
capacity for change. If they 
learn that their behaviour is 
wrong they may well .not 
develop into more serious 
behaviour as adults.” 

The Home Office research. 

which was earned out by a team 

of psychologists based in Ox- 
ford, Birmingham and Wales, 
investigated the treatment of 
child abusers being held in sLv 
prisons. 

Nearly 86 per cent of those 
who had committed less serious 
offences and accepted the harm 
done to their victims, responded 
to the treatment and had a 
reduced risk of re-offending. 
But 40 per cent of the “highly 
deviant” paedophiles studied 
failed to respond in any way to 
treatment. 
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Nicotine gum and patches to be sold in pubs and clubs 


NICOTINE GUM is to be sold 
in pubs, clubs and corner shops 
alongside cigarettes, following 
a landmark ruling by the 
Government's medicines 
regulator. 

The Department of Health's 
medicines watchdog has lifted 
a ban on selling Nicoretie chew- 
ing gum outside chemists io 
help people give up smoking. 

The move, to be announced 
.his month, is the first step in 
a major review of government 
policy on smoking and health. 

It comes on the eve of a 
White Paper in which ministers 


will announce plans to hand out 
free nicotine gum and patches 
to those on low incomes. 

Under the current law, nico- 
tine gum can only be sold if a 
pharmacist is present to give ad- 
vice on its use. This means that 
people who want the gum out- 
side normal chemist opening 
hours often resort to buying 
cigarettes to curb their cravings. 

The ruling on nicotine gum 
by the Medicines Control 
-Agency opens the route for 
nicotine patches and stronger 
nicotine-based products to be 
sold by ordinary shopkeepers. 


BY MARIE WOOLF Political Correspondent 


publicans and restaurateurs. 
“It's absurd that you can buy 
cigarettes anywhere and at any 
time of day or night but with 
pharmaceutical products it's 
much more difficult to get 
access to them,” said Martin 
Jarvis, Principal Scientist at 
the Imperial Cancer Research 
Fund. “We know that nicotine 
replacement helps people to 
quit and making it more widely 
available is a good thing.” 

The gum, which releases 
low levels of nicotine when 
chewed, does not contain the 
tar which causes cancer. Each 


piece of 2mg gum produces the 
same amount of n ico tine as half 
a cigarette. 

The decision will break the 
monopoly of chemists such as 
Boots which are the only 
retaOers allowed to sell nicotine 
replacement therapies under 
the current law. 

The announcement will be 
welcomed by anti-smoking cam- 
paigners who say it will help 
thousands of people to quit. 
Nicotine replacement therapies 


double the chance of stopping 
smoking. 

The Medicines Control 
Agency, a Government body 
attached to the Department of 
Health, is staffed by scientists 
and independent experts. 

It decided to lift the ban on 
selling 2mg nicotine gum after 
an application by die manufac- 
turer of Nicorette, Pharmacia 
& Upjohn. The Department of 
Health frill put the watchdog's 
decision out to consultation in 


the next fortnight The ruling 
will pave the way for brands of 
7.mg nicotine gum, other rhan 
Nicoretie, to be sold in corner 
shops, pubs, bars and super- 
markets. 

The gum, which costs about 
£6 a pack, will still come with 
instructions for use, advice 
about storing the medicine and 
information about posable side 
effects. 

The gum is designed to be 
gradually phased out as the 
former smoker’s addiction to 
nicotine lessens. 

The Department of Health 


is planning to make nicotine 
replacement therapy available 
to heavy smokers who would 
not buy it in the shops. It wants 
to target people on low incomes 
bot fears that putting patches 
and gum on prescription would 
cost millions of pounds. 

It is examining ways of 
m eans testing so that only those 
who cannot afford nicotine 
replacement or are in dire 
medical need will have access 
to free gum or patches. 

The government also aims to 
take steps to segregate smok- 
ers in pubs and dubs to help 


combat passive smoking. It 
wants restaurants and pubs to 
introduce extractor fans to suck 
up smoke but will stop short of 
introducing a total ban to avoid 
accusations of “nannying”. It 
also fears that a ban on smok- 
ing in public places could lead 
to pub closures and job losses. 

In the UK 120,000 people 
die prematurely each year from 
smoking-related diseases. The 
success rate for quitting smok- 
ing “cold-turkey" without help 
from experts, doctors or a 
replacement therapy. 1 is about 
3 per cent. 
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Your switchboard doesn’t work, your alarms, 
your invoicing and your stock control have packed up. 

Happy New Year. 



Computer chips are in all sorts of machinery, not just computers, so stamping out 
the Millennium Bug will be complicated for many small businesses. Find out how to 
get it sorted now on a free Government -funded Bug Buster Course 0845 609 1100. 



BOOK A FREE MILLENNIUM BUG BUSTER COURSE NOW, | L) / K E- 
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THE UPS AND DOWNS OF THE HIGH STREET 



pany continues to open 
new stores while stick- 
ing with competitive 
pricing policy and mod- 
ernising its catalogue. 


Boet> 

Sales fefl in October after a steady half year 
rise withproflts up 3.5 per cent to £25 1m. 
Has fought off Supermarket encroachment 
by capitalising on strength of brand. 


Profits increased from £2 00m in 
April 1997 to £21 9m in 1998. WeB 
placed to benefit from the explo- 
sion in digital technologies but 
facing increased price competition. 


the strategic ■ 
and beauty continued to pay off. A 
slight dip in profits was put down 
to new investment. 


Retail profits up by 
39.4 per cent to 21-6m 
in 1997. Enhanced its 
image by using mod- 
els Helena Christensen 
and Yhsnun Le Bon. 



Maries & Spencer 

Fall in profits of 23 per cent to £343m 
for the first six months of 1998 blamed 
on global economic slowdown and high 
cost of expansion programme but City 
analysts talked of complacency. 


Tbe shops of Basingstoke, described by an estate agent as the archetypal town of middle Britain: its experiences do not reflect the downturn revealed in Marks & Spencer's first profits £aH for 10 years 


PlVOTOMONTAGfe BY IAN BAKTUOUHMCT- 


’ Middle England carries on shopping 


1 


WELL-DRESSED and pur- 
poseful. the people wandering 
through the pedestrianised 
heart of Basingstoke are typical 
of a new breed of sophisticated 
shopper which is far more 
interested in a good-quality 
buy than u bargain. 

Young professional women 
spill out into the central shop- 
ping lanes at lunchtime and sift 
through the latest styles in the 
middle-market clothing stores 
that dominate the town. 
, Couples study the latest digital 
'f.ifi'erings in Dixons. Housewives 
pause to look at jewellery. 

According to estate agents 
HiUier Parker. Basingstoke is 
the archety pal town of middle 
Britain. If the economic down- 
turn" is going in hit the high 
street anvw here - as executives 


at Marks & Spencer claimed it 
had when they sought to explain 
the company’s first fall in profits 
in 10 years - it should be here. 
Yet this Hampshire town 
appears, so far at least, to be the 
place of the choosy consumer. 
People are still spending - but 
with a lot more care. 

The number of shopping 
visits in April was about 12 
million and. according to Paul 
Uttlehales, who manages an 
area of sheltered shops called 
The Malls, has continued to 
grow. People are spending their 
money with the emphasis on 
“wants" rather than “needs’, he 
says, and as shopping becomes 
more of a leisure activity, “the 
quality of what they are buying 
is increasing”. 

Competition between towns 


to attract shoppers intensifies in 
this sort of dimate, which is why 
the £25Chn being ploughed into 
a makeover of New Market 
Square, adjacent to the existing 
shopping area, is so important 
to Basingstoke's future pros- 
perity. U has already attracted 
two key anchor stores, Deben- 
bams and Bhs. The plan is to 
attract gpod-quality shops, “We 
wouldn't entertain a cheaper 
peration coming in now.” Mr 
LiUlehales says. 

The discerning shopper is 
hungry for labels such as Jigsaw 
and Gap. Kelly Baxter, a 21- 
year-old recruitment consul- 
tant, says shops have a tendency 
to stock the “end of ranges" 
rather than the most up-to- 
date styles. Other buyers look 
forward to seeing bigger shops 


BY JANE HUGHES 


in the town and more “quality” 
goods. 

According to women shop- 
pers, M&S has a lot of work to 
do in regaining their confi- 
dence. Luxury looks are popu- 
lar but, says Zoe Skinner, a 
23-year-old secretary, there is 
a lack of choice for younger 
women and the jeans are “very 
old-fashioned". 

Fiftysomethings Sandra 
Cooke and Val Sullivan were 
critical of the store's “narrow 
range" and “ugly” dothes. “We 
walked in and came straight out 
again " Mrs Cooke said. “The 
styles don't seem to change 
from year to year.” 

The fashion chain Next, 
however, brought in a new 


buyer after its summer shift to 
more up-to-the minute fashions 
failed to win custom. The 
autumn and winter move back 
to casuals and sportswear has 
gone down better with shoppers 
all over the country. 

For Sean Seabrook, a 32- 
year-old meteorologist, it is 
the only shop that offers 
good-quality, fashionable 
goods. 

Dixons, the electrical-goods 
store, is in the fortunate posi- 
tion of being set to capitalise on 
tbe range of digital goods now 
coming on to the market, be- 
cause of its central positioning 
on the high street. 

People in Basingstoke said 
they would visit Dixons as part 


of a high-street trawl for the 
best-value goods and saw the 
chain as a market leader. 

New “lifestyle” lines of 
coloured and unusually shaped 
electronic equipment are also 
helping to hold sales steady. “IH 
go for anything yellow and 
green and funky,” said Jodie 
Haggerty, a 19-year-old call- 
centre manager. “1. trust the 
name and there is a wide se- 
lection of goods here.” 

Despite talk of recession, 
shoppers are sticking with what 
they define as the “quality” of 
the Boots brand over that of 
Superdrug, which they saw as 
“cheaper” and “more down- 
marker. 

Superdrug has Lately shifted 
its focus to health and beauty 
products, while Boots, Britain's 


sirth-largest retailer, has held 
its own after worries that the 
main supermarkets were en- 
croaching on its territoiy. It has 
introduced a loyalty card and 
experimented with dentistry 
and doctor's surgeries. 

“The Boots gift selection is 
excellent and the kitchenware 
is really good,” said 24-year-old 
student Xara Price. 

H Samuel, the jewellery 
chain currently struggling at the 
lower end of the market, is 
criticised by shoppers for its 
“unfashionableness" and “unin- 
spiring” range. 

H Samuel is under pressure 
from catalogue showrooms 
such as Argos, which is re- 
vamping its brochures with a 
more stylish presentation. 

“I would like to see It offer 


a more solid, less flimsy range." 
said 45-year-old Wendy 
Bcagley. 

Her feelings were echoed by 
information-technology con- 
sultant Liaquat Khan. 27. “The 
look of the watches is a bit old 
fashioned." he said. “This chain 
has looked tbe same for years 
and it could do with bringing its 
image up to date.” 

If the impressions of shop- 
pers in Basingstoke accurately 
reflect the broad shift in for- 
tunes of the major high-street 
retailers, then the stores with 
tile most cause for concern 
will be those that are not 
responding to the growing 
clamour for “quality?'. “Pile 
'em high and sell ’em cheap" is 
the Sixties shopping slogan 
that has finally bitten the dust. 


Royal aide briefed us, says 
TV company in Charles row 


s * 


THE CAREFULLY planned 
campaign to re-create the 
image of Prince Charles was in 
disarray Iasi night after claims 
that a senior Royal aide gave 
the go-ahead to the makers of 
a programme which claims he 
wants the Queen to abdicate- 

The Prince of Wales look the 
unprecedented step on Friday 
of issuing a joint denial with his 
mother, o •ndemning u London 
Weekend Television pro- 
gramme to be shown this 
evening which alleges ihat he 
wants lhe Queen to siand aside 
so Ho can be King, hi his state- 
ment the Prince of Wales 
strewed his abiding “admiration 
and affection" lor the Queen. 

Yesterday ihe row deepened 
when LWT defended itsdocu- 
• mentary. saying that a senior 
Buckingham Palace aide gave 
(hem the g*>nhead just days ago 
after a total of four briefings 
were held with the official. .All 
the main topics of the pro- 
gramme, including the abdica- 
tion question, were discussed 
and approved. 

Friends and supporters 
quickly emerged to rubbish the 
abdication story. Among the 
first was Jonathan Dimblcby. 
who became close to the Prince 
while writing his authorised 
biography . He told BBC Radio 
4's Totluy ihat he did not think 
Charles had even allowed him- 
self to think the thought that 
was attributed to him. 


JULIAN KOSSOFF 


He found the LWT claim 
“quite fantastic". “I can't be- 
lieve for a moment that he 
would have allowed himself to 
speak of this, to intimate this, 
in any way to intimate to 
friends, let alone to a senior 
aide, however much he trusted 
that aide," Mr Dimblcby said. 

But Mr Dimbleby's com- 
ments were sharply at odds with 
those of Stuart Higgins, former 
editor of 77it • Sun. Mr Higgins 
is not just a man who once ran 
Britain's biggest selling tabloid; 
he also acted as a consultant to 
the LWT documentary makers 
and knows Camilla Parker 
Bowles from his days as a West 
Country reporter. 

He was quoted in his old 
paper as saying that what the 
Royal aide told them was: “In 
an ideal world Prince Charles 
privately wishes the Queen 
would step aside and allow 
him to lake over ihe throne." 

As the St James's Palace's 
damage limitation exercise goes 
into overdrive, the Prince’s 
advisers must be ruefuliy 
pundcring how their year-long 
campaign to re-brand Prince 

Charles in the run-up to his 50th 
birthday went awry. 

The carefully planned strat- 
egy was drawn up in the after- 
math of the death of Diana. 
Princess of Wales in August last 
year, when there was a distinct 


danger that a grieving nation 
might turn on Prince Charles. 
There were even mutterings 
that he should be “sacked” as 
heir apparent and Prince 
William should accede to the 
throne when the Queen died. 

A new team of advisers - 
supposedly with PR savvy - 
were installed to improve the 
Prince's standing who set about 
drip-feeding the media stories 
that projected a new image of 
Charles, summed up in a head- 
line last week: “Out goes potty 
Prince, in comes decent bloke 
Prince." 

It cmciged that he had stood 
up to his mother and demanded 
that the body .of his divorced 
wife be flown hack from Paris 
on a royal jet. rather than be 
returned in “a Hanrod's van", 
as one courtier put it, and be 
given a proper slate funeral. 

However, the story spinning 
by the various “close friends" 
did begin to unravel with the 
recent serialisation of Penny 
Junor's book, Charles: l-tcam or 
Villain. Together with Mrs 
Parker Bowles, Prince Charles 
issued a statement denying 
they supplied sources. But Us 
raison d'etre . that Diana w as as 
much to blame for the failure 
of their marriage, was still 
conveyed to the public. 

As the hunt to unmask the 
Charles aide who made the 


LWT claims gathered pace yes- 
terday, it appeared a case of 
cock-up rather than conspiracy 
was to blame. 

It is well known that the 
Prince would like more influ- 
ence over the monarchy and has 
ideas about modernising it. 
Unfortunately, according to 
royal watchers, every claim on 
the future made by his advisers 
has the effect of implying that, 
at Buckingham Palace, they 
are rooted in the pas L Thus an 
atmosphere of suspicion and 
rivalry has sprung up between 
the two palaces. In such an 
over-heated environment, an 
aide may well have spun into 
pure exaggeration when brief- 
ing the LWT researchers. 

Next Friday at a Buckingham 
. Palace party on the eve of 
Prince Charles's birthday, the 
Queen is set to make a speech 
praising his achievements. It will 
be a novel experience for the 
heir to the throne, rarely 
praised in public by a mother 
he has long fell does not ap- 
preciate what he does. 

Meanwhile, privately Charles 
might well recall a speech in 
19S4 Lo the British Medical As- 
sociation iri which he said: 
"Perhaps wc just have lo accept 
it as God's will that the un- 
orthodox individual is doomed 
to years of frustration, ridicule 
and failure in order to act his 
role in the scheme of things.” 

Leader,' page 24 





losses: 

1 Bridgend, South Wales: bn 
job*, itij.1 at footwear manu- 
facturer FII Group. 

2 Clydebank. Scotland: 75 
staff at engineering company 
Kvjcntcr Energy were made 


redundant due to trading 
weakness, 

3 Kirkintilloch and Glasgow 
in Scotland. Sialybridge in 
Greater Manchester. 2i 10 jobs 
axed at packaging firm Mc- 
Furlanc Group. 

4 Northern Ireland: 2i Hi jobs 
cut at clothing manufacturer 
Desmond & Sons, which sup- 
plies Marks & Spencer. 

5 Cambridge: iiUft staff at 
telephone company lonica 
made redundant. 

6 \ aiding. Kent: 130 jobs lo he 
cut at chemical giant Zeneca 
over the next three years. 

7 London: muj jobs in »u bv 



the new year at London In- 
ternational Finance Futures 
and Options Exchange. 

Gains: 

8 Rcigate. Surrey: 1,70(1 new 
jobs within IS" months at 
Pfizer, manufacturer of anti- 
impotence drug Viagra. 

9 Edinburgh and Dingwall, 
Scotland: 1,000 jobs to be cre- 
ated by Virgin Rail at its 
booking centres. 

1 0 Nationwide: 670 new jobs 
coming to the Yales Brothers 
Wine Lodges chain next year, 
when it will open 25 new 
branches. 


Vanity Fair. 
Lewd, amoral, 
corrupting 
and 

depraved* 


Yes. Another quality drama. 9.00pm Sunday. 

ehhhone 
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The choice and the choosers clockwise from top left, lunches from Tesco, Birley, The House and The Pie Man are sampled by Connor Dawson, left, Pippa Fairball and Adam Chambers. They loved the sweets, but scorned the sushi mykel nkquou 

Selling fast: the child’s packed lunch at £7 


THE traditional schoolchild- 
rcn's packed lunch has become 
the pre-packed lunch. It can 
ntnv be bought ready-made 
from a shop - at a premium. 

Parents who have no lime to 
prepare sandwiches for their 
children are increasingly rely- 
ing on shop-bought fare. In the 


wealthier areas of Britain, signs 
have appeared in delicatessens 
and coffee shops advertising a 
children's lunch service. On 
offer arc treats such as stuffed 
ciabatta. seedless grapes and 
fresh fruit milkshakes - costing 
as much as £7 a day and often 
provoking classroom rivalry. 


In Kensington, west London, 
The Pic Man sandwich shop 
offers a school packed lunch for 
£6.99. It contains four different 
sandwich triangles, a scotch' 
egg, sausages, fruit and an 
array of little biscuits. 

In Hampstead, north Lon- 
don, a coffee bar called The 
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House is doing a roaring trade 
with a slightly cheaper deal. 
“We offer a school packed 
lunch for £3.75,” said “Christ- 
tan". “The children can have a 
sandwich, a soft drink, a piece 
of fruit and a packet of crisps.” 


Andrea Lowell, who teach- 
es infants at a neighbouring 
independent day school, has no- 
ticed the trend. “Lunches are 
always a big topic of conver- 
sation and even of teasing,” she 
said, adding that children were 


often disappointed by the con- 
tents of the pack they had been 
bought “Children arc crea- 
tures of habit They don’t seem 
to have the same need for va- 
riety that adults have and they 
prefer the same biscuit or sand- 
wich spread every single day." 

Beyond the privileged oeigh- 


Cslls oujr tie wmtored You mat be jgsd 18 an mu and gn us a mortgage aia sour praptrlt Wi nuf uMtoonul mons*et wwilje Ufa *a tafa toto aocoutd tour personal *4 fmuueMdnunsItamaitilhai^a^tfjurtinpiitynmtodllniimktitwdvmMgnxi to* mKhmkmlini, bom muii 
aMBrt you mar » «J wh*. if nit. adtibonJ martgags warty ha. aravemnt ha and npqunant ha you have to par Wa can wittrtmw product! and offers without antra, For non datfeh and written quotaions, art «t your local uffra “TVs wra tc not wtfbtia lor mortgage! on propartj on tbo Etta of Man. 

fWrte Ok; THratf Road, tMta. HtatWBMnrWatK. 

YOUR HOME IS AT RISK IF YOU DO NOT KEEP UP REPAYMENTS ON A MORTGAGE OR OTHER LOAN SECURED ON IT. 

Halifax pic represents only the Halifax Financial Services Mutating Group which is regulated fay tin Personal Investment Authority for life assurance, pensions and unit trusts. 


We could make your 
mortgage payments smaller. 


if TO REMORTGAGE CALL THE HALIFAX 0800 20 30 49 


Move your mortgage to the Halifax and we could save you thousands. And the sooner you talk to us, the 
sooner you could start saving. We offer a wide range of mortgages and we’ll even pay the valuation fees. All you 
have to do is give us a call. Talking to us won’t cost you a penny - and it might save you thousands of pounds. 



Get a little extra help. 


bourfaoods of London, other 
parents are far from impressed 
with the latest attempt to make 
a living from the requirements 
of schoolchildren. 

GDI Fairball, from Ports- 
mouth. who has three chil- 
dren, said: “Everyone has to live 
their life in their own way, but 
it does seem extra vagan L I 
prepare packed lunches every 
morning. 1 buy in bulk and keep 
stores in the cellar, so the chil- 
dren can have a little variety.” 

Mrs Fairball, a full-time 
mother, says she would be 
happy to make packed lunch- 
es even if she had paid work. “It 
only takes five minutes and it 
is just a question of making the 
time,” she said. 

Her nine-year-old daughter 
Pippa usually takes a filled 
bagel to her Church of England 
school in Old Portsmouth, 
along with a sausage roll, a 
packet of crisps and a cake. 

Connor Dawson, six. who at- 
tends a state school in neigh- 
bouring Havant, has less 
adventurous tastes. He takes 
Marmite sandwiches and a 
packet of crisps to school every 
day and accepts nothing else. 

Thn-year-old Adam Cham- 
bers, who goes to Ditcham 
Park, an independent school in 
Petersfield, is used to a lunch 
of a sandwich, a yogurt, a piece 
of fruit and a sweet, prepared 
each day by his mother Gina. 
“There seems to be a lol of 


competition between the boys,” 
she said. “Adam sometimes 
comes home with an entirely 
different wrapper in his lunch- 
box and tells me he swapped.” 

Sampling the contents of 
five shop- bought packed lunch- 
es, Pippa, Connor and Adam 
were unanimous. They all 
swooped on the sweetest food 
first and. perhaps predictably, 
turned up their noses at a styl- 
ish Sashimi raw fish selection. w. 
“I think I’ll pass.” said Pippa. 

Even The Houses avoeado- 
and-chickcn sandwich was a lit- 
tle too exotic for this panel, as 
was a ciabatta roll filled with 
tomato and mozzarella. **I think 
Pippa was put off by the fact it 
was cold,” her mother said, “At 
home she is used to ciabatta 
that has been warmed." 

The sausages in the £6.99 
lunch were universally ap- 
proved of, as were the crisps 
and chocolate biscuits. 

“Adam's school doesn't realty 
approve of chocolate.” Mrs 
Chambers said. “It was a hit of 
a novelty for him.” 

Parents who wish to pamper 
children now accustomed to ^ 
pesto and avocado do still have j jf 
an option in reserve for special f' " 
occasions. Rtrtnum & Mason 
in Piccadilly offers it child's tuck 
box containing Cox's orange 
pippin biscuits, a tin of drink- 
ing chocolate, a banana, a pot 
of lemon curd, ginger biscuits 
and bon-bons for onlv £55. 


Black waiters 
banned at 
white weddings #j 


RACIST COUPLES are giving 
new meaning to the notion of 
a white wedding by refusing to 
let Asian waiters serve them at 
their wedding receptions. 
Catering workers from ethnic 
minorities are being banished 
to the kitchens, where they are 
given only the most menial 
tasks to perform. 

Racism has become a signif- 
icant problem for the catering 
industry, but those discriminated 
against too often feel they must 
stay sfleni, for fear of losing 
their jobs, union officials say. 

“In some situations it is 
done quite subtly, but everyone 
understands what's going on,” 
said Kashmir Bflgan, a region- 
al organiser of the GMB union. 
^But there was a recent incident 
in which an Asian waiter was 
brutally told by the caterer to 
‘get out the back’. When he 
asked why, he was told: ‘That’s 
what they [the bride and groom} 
wanL’ 

“Some couples don't want to 
be served by black or Asian 
people, so they are left in the 
background doing menial jobs, 
such as chopping vegetables 
and washing pots,” she said. 

A Commission for Racial 
Equality spokeswoman con- 
demned the practice as, “shock- 
ing and Neanderthal”. The 
Government is tackling the 
issue by establishing a parlia- 
mentary catering sub-commit- 
tee, headed by the first peer of 

Bangladeshi origin. Baroness 
Bala Uddin. 

Ms Biigan is based in Leices- 
ter, a city with one of the 
largest Asian communities in 
the country. A quarter of the 
city’s population - more than 
60,000 people - are Asian. 
“This is the Cinderella sector. 
Abusive practices are rife,” she 
said. Catering workers are 
among the lowest paid in the 
country. Wage rates are as low 
as £1 JO per hour and 12-hour 
shifts are common. 

Aggravating the situation is 
the widespread use of illegal im- 
migrants wbo do not officially 
exist and are not protected bv 


BY JULIAN KOSSOFF 

the employment laws. “People 
are afraid and don't complain,” 
Ms Biigan said. “Employers 
hire and fire at will. Racism 
goes unseen, rights are eroded 
and wages are kept down. But 
the workers’ attitude is any 
job is better than no job.” 

Only a handful of individuals 
has challenged the status quo. 
In one of the few cases that 
made it to a tribunal. Nigerian- 
born Richard Olufeko proved 
that Charco’s Wine Bar & 
Restaurant in Chelsea, west 
London, had discriminated 
against him on racial grounds 
after sacking him and replacing 
him with a white head chef. 

The catering sector was rel- 
atively unregulated and often 
unprofessionally run. said 
Karen Keales. spokeswoman 
for the Commission for Racial 
Equality. “Even four and five- 
star hotels treat ethnic minori- 
ties as second and third-class 
citizens," she said. 

“The top jobs don't go lo 
people from the ethnic mi- 
norities. They are discriminated 
agai nst and only allowed to do 
menial jobs in the kitchen 
where they are invisible to the 
public.” 

Brilish-bom Trevor Douglas, 
the executive sous chef at a 
luxury hotel in upstate New 
York, said he went to America 
because he could see he would 
never get to the top at borne. 
“There are loads of cases where 
black chefs had people below 
them promoted over them be- 
cause they were while,” he told 
a catering magazine. 
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fights for 


MS drug 


MOTHER of two. diagnosed 
£ with multiple sclerosis last year. 



^ with multiple sclerosis last year. 
V~is leading a battle to get drug 
■ treatment denied to her and 
1 thousands of fellow sufferers. 

Caroline McLaughlin, 43. 
. faces growing disability and con- 
finement to a wheelchair unless 
she can have interferon-beta, 
which has been shown to slow 
the disease's disease. Only L.100 
of the 10,000 sufferers in Britain 
judged suitable for treatment 
with the drug (according to 
Department of Health guide - 
lines) are receiving it because of 
. doubts about its effectiveness 
- and worries about its cost - 
£10.000 per patient per year. 

The case highlights the pres- 
sures on the NHS caused by 
. expensive new drugs. Thro stud- 


BY JEREMY LAURANCE 

Health Editor 




Ptfnporfln g the fight to be 
treate d : Caroline 
McLougfaHn, with her boys 
Michad, left and James. 
Without the drug -that 
costs £10,000 a year -she 
fears she will become 
increasingly disabled and 
may not liw to see them 

grow up STI ART HOLLIS 


ies in The Lancet medical jour- 
nal confirm that the drug delays 
progression of the disease, but 
some health authorities still 
refuse to pay for it. 

One study of 560 patients in 
nine European countries found 
that the drug reduced the num- 
ber of times patients relapsed 
by a third. In a study of 718 
patients with the disease more 
advanced, the drug delayed 
worsening of the symptoms. 

Mrs McLoughlin, from Not- 
tingham, said that without the 
drug she feared becoming 
rapidly unable to care for her 
two sons, aged 13 and nine. “It 
is a big question-mark hanging 
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over you. You know you are 
going to have another relapse 
but: you don't know when. The 
uncertainty is horrible and each 
time it happens you are left a 
bit more disabled If 1 could get 
interferon-beta it would largely 
take that uncertainty away.” 

She discovered she had MS 


after developing a creeping 
numbness which left her unable 
to cook, walk or drive. 

"It started in my feet and 
gradually spread through my 
body until I was completely 
numb from the neck down. It 
was an incredible shock to 
have it confirmed as MS. All I 


could think of was that 1 
wouldn't see my kids grow up." 

Her shock turned to anger 
whea she discovered that al- 
though her type of disease 
made her an ideal candidate for 
treatment with interferon -beta, 
there was no money for it. The 
£200,000 allocated to the drug 


in Nottingham was enough to 
fond only 18 of the 100 patients 
judged able to benefit from it. 

Mrs McLoughlin said: “I 
was being told there was a 
drug that could help prevent me 
being in a wheelchair but the 
health authority did not feel it 
was sufficiently important to 


pay for h. I decided to fight not 
just for me but for the 80 
others who are not getting it." 

She has bombarded the chief 
executive of Nottingham 
Health Authority with letters 
demanding increased funding. 
Her specialist. Professor Lance 
Blumhardt, consultant neurol- 


ogist at Queen's Medical Cen- 
tre, Nottingham, and an in- 
vestigator in one of 77k Lancet 
studies, said rationing of the 
drug was “inexplicable'* when 
ir could prevent the disease 
leading to inflammation of the 
brain causing irreversible dam- 
age. “It is the first drug to work 
on MS in 150 years.” 

In the UK, he added. J.5 per 
cent of MS patients were get- 
ting the drug compared with 
3 percent in Tbrkcy and 15 per 
cent in Australia. 

A spokeswoman for Not- 
tingham Health Authority said 
funding for interferon-beta 
would be reviewed, adding: 
“Any decision we make has to 
be taken in the context of all 
developments in medicine." 






A simian slant on 
last week’s news . . . 


antia 


with 


■ FAMILY PAPER. It i$ a tried-and-tested rale 
that governmental pronouncements on the 
ft. winy always backfire, but it seems that cad 
new government has to learn this lesson for it* 
selt While it is clear that the traditional Tory 
family miif of husband, wife and 18-y cur-old 
nightclub hostess is a thing of the past, the 
fcj modern Labour family of husband, wife, health 
JOnf"' visitor and marriage counsellor may still be 
ahead of its time. The Daily Mail came out 
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and CD auto changer. 


ahead of its time. The Daily Mail came out 
firmly a gains t foe proposals, presumably on 
foe grounds that if Labour's plans hud been 
implemented. Della and Grant Bony might 
have stayed married, Anne Diamond's hus- 
band wouldn’t have a black eye. and the Daily 
Mail would be about four pages long. 



I for £13,020. 
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■ REVERSAL OF 
REVERSAL OF 
FORTUNE. As the 
Democrats mirac- 
ulously gain five 
seats in foe 
House of Repre- 
sentatives in foe 
mid-term dec- 
tiouSjWe must 
now accept that 
Bill diatom's 
Oval Office dal- 
liance with a 
chunky intern 

was actually a good idea - high-risk perhaps, but 
it paid off Successful potitical strategies from 
US elections often find their way to Britain, al- 
though it seems unlikely that Super Family Guy 
Tony Blair wiU attempt a tawdzy affair while 
growth slows to 1 percent It does, however pro- 
vide a unique incentive to gel the ball rolling. 
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Now you know why 
we called it The Sensation. 


■ AIR RAGE. The phenomenon of ah- rage is 
often used by airlines to imply that human be- 
ings are becoming less civilised, as if we had 
nothing at all to be less civilised about. It 
seems more likely that the increasing incidence 
of air rage is the fault of the airlines, which are 
dearly targeting foe criminal classes as cus- 
tomers. Who do they think is going to be on a 
£39 return Bight to Malaga? A proposed 
world-wide blacklist for naughty passengers 
may see cheap holiday destinations fill op with 
criminals who are unable to get a flight back to 
the no-go area they call home. Tenerife and 
Majorca could eventually become penal is- 
lands, for which their infrastructure is remark- 
ably wefl suited, as visitors well know. 


# 


■ YOU KNOW 
WHO. News 
Monkey has de- 
coded to observe 
the BBC's blan- 
ket ban on dis- 
cussing the 


somaKty of a cer- 
tain special 


someone, just for 
fan. Therefore, 

this col umn vvU] 
solemnly under- 
take to avoid any 
mention of ftter 
MandfcJson's - 
whoops! this is 



baritotiian it looks! <- alleged thingy from now . 


^tfl^uchtime as BBC fofightiogiuakes it news 


■^° ST ?f^ 111 attempt to impress Gen- 
r^any's new Chancellor, Gerhard Schroder, Pe- 
- said “when” rather than ~ir 

- please, it's nothing to do with that 
iST ^^Useen^wewiU almost certain^ 
W cmrency in 2002 provided * 

. * € that 1) foe economic eondiow . 


Mn fho.- , ™ s W almost certainly 
45 Cnrrency ** 2002 provided * 

tind I) foe economic conditions make joining 


-Well, what else could we have called it? After all. the Xantia 'Luxury executive motoring at an affordable price' doesn't quite have the 


Carrie ring to it does it? So, Sensation it is. And a Limited Edition Sensation at that. For as well as having all of the above, it has all of the 


ybelow: power steering, driver's airbag, electric front windows, a 1.81 engine with 


immobiliser, and remote control central locking, alarm and deadlocks. Better yet. 


A hat price is a 'drive away' one, as is the Xantia Sensation Turbo Diesel’s at £14,100. 


CITROEN XANTIA 


■ mdjjsnnhjm bug chaos. While most of 

St-- 


HI sawSgfiF 

** nior mffitnrv ™ fact se- 


NOTHING MOVES YOU LIKE A CITROEN 


?For more information call 0800 262 262. 
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»CAR SHOWN, XANTIA 1.BI IB VALVE SENSATION LIMITED EDITION. CI3.02Q ON THE ROAD. XANTIA t.STO SENSATION. C1A.100 ON THE ROAD. ON THE RQAO PRICES INCLUDE C67& FOR DELIVERY. NUMBER PLATES. 11 MONTHS' ROAD FUND LICENCE AND OS 
^GOVERNMENT REGISTRATION FEE. LIMITED EDITION PRICES APPLY TO RETAIL SALES OF CARS ORDERED AND REGISTERED BETWEEN!. SJS AND 30.11.98. LIMITED EDITION MODELS SUBJECT TO AVAILABILITY. PRICES CORRECT AT TIME OF GOING TO PRESS. 


Tim Dowling 
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Another night, another jam: Friday’s rush hour at die M6/M5 interchange in Birmingham, Britain's busiest, where a six-mile tailback Is considered, not too bad. 
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Welcome to Britain’s most magnificent jam 



THE RIPPLE of brake lights 
down the stream of traffic sig- 
nals the start of another day of 
tailbacks and frayed tempers at 
the most congested traffic 
biackspot in Europe. By mid- 
night, 160.000 motorists will 
have crawled past the M6/M5 
intersection, near Birmingham 
»n the West Midlands. This is 
double tbe number of vehicles 
the road was designed to carry. 

For drivers, the intersection 
is a canker at the heart of 
Britain's overloaded motorway 
network. For motoring organ- 
isations like the AA and the 
RAC it is the snarl-up that nev- 
er ends. The police who patrol 
the motorway have to deal 
with more than 100 incidents in 
a typical day. The slightest 
problem, such as debris on the 
overloaded carriageway, is 
enough to upset the road's del- 
icate equilibrium and bring 
miles of traffic to a standstill. 
The only lull comes between 
midnight and the early hours. 
Then it all starts again. 

The latest quarterly figures, 
released last week by the 
Department of Transport, show 
that traffic growth is showing no 
signs of slowing. The number of 
vehicles on Britain's motorways 
has increased by 2 per cent in a 
year. A survey by Lex Vehicle 
Leasing shows congestion is 
costing business £-*-5bn a year. 

Sgi Barry Mason, of the 
Central Motorway Police 
Group, is relaxed. Today he re- 
gards the traffic as light, al- 
though six miles of tailback 
would be described as hell by 
the average motorist. 

It is just after 9am and the 
illuminated motorway boards 
arc still flashing. They ’warn dri- 
vers to slow to 30 mph as they 
approach the "crossroads of the 
country", as the notorious in- 
tersection is known. The signs 
are often left flashing through 
the day when, as is frequently 
the case, the rush-hour chaos 
leaves a legacy of tailbacks. 

On the northbound car- 
riageway. the traffic is crawling, 
as the five lanes of the M6 
merge into three. Southbound, 
the faces of drivers are con- 


torted by frustration as they 
weave across the carriageway to 
claim places in the proper lane. 

The intersection and tbe 
M6 itself are victims of their 
own design. Built 24 years agp, 
the motorway is chronically 
overloaded, but it cannot be 
widened to meet the increasing 
traffic demands because it is 
elevated in many places. 

The M6 here also has more 
junctions, which slow the traf- 
fic flow, than a rural motorway. 
In one LS-mile stretch there are 
eight junctions. 

A relief road is being 
planned to take traffic off the 
motorway and there has been 
an experiment to use the hard 
shoulder as an extra lane. In the 
meantime, motorists must tol- 
erate the congestion. 

The stretch of road to the in- 
tersection has seen more than 
its fair share of tragedy. Last 
year, three people died in a 160- 
car pile-up. in thick fog - the 
biggest motorway accident in 
this country. The heat from 
burning cars melted the road 
surface. In another incident, a 
tanker shed part of its load of 
22 tons of cows’ blood. There 
were fears that it was contam- 
inated wiLh BSE. and the car- 
riageway was closed for nearly 
a day while it was cleaned up. 

The economic importance of 
the motorway also makes it a 
target for terrorists. The IRA 
once left a bomb under the con- 
crete carriageway supports, a 
few miles north of the infamous 
intersection. The motorway 
was closed for several days, and 
freight companies lost millions 
of pounds in business. 

“You can go for days without 
anything hut when something 
does happen it can be huge be- 
cause of the volume of traffic," 
said Sgl Mason. After 10 years 
patrolling the M6, he confess- 
es to having developed a deep 
affection for this stretch of tbe 
motorway, despite its bad rep- 
utation. “It is a unique world 
and you develop a very territo- 
rial attitude towards the road, 
like a sailor gening attached to 
his ship." he said. “All the po- 
lice who work here are very 


proud and fond of the road. Tbe 
environment can be very hostile 
so safety is paramount, but h can 
also be very pretty sitting here 
in traffic. The hard-core com- 
muters learn to build their lives 
around it rather than battling 
against the delays." 

In the control room, the 


BY SOPHIE GOOOQULD 


crew has been busily directing 
officers to breakdowns, minor 
accidents and oversized vehi- 
cles, and a report of “a kitchen 
unit on the carriageway”. 

Sgt Peter Williams started the 
day with a step ladder in lane 


three, just in time for the start 
of tbe rush hour. Later he has 
to activate the debris warning 
again when a piece of tarpau- 
lin lands on the M6. Another 
day, it could be swans mistak- 
ing the wet road for a river, or 


people mistaking the road for 
a crossing. By lunchtime, there 
have been 18 incidents played 
out on a bank of monitors in the 
control room. They at alongside 
a map of the motorway system 
which resembles the cross-sec- 
tion of an ants' nesL Out on tbe 
rain-spattered carriageway, the 


traffic is building again. Most of 
tbe drivers are oblivious to the 
striking backdrop of smoking 
chimney stacks, the gaily 
coloured flags of the Ikea store 
and the space-age architecture 
of die RAC traffic centre. 

By 5pm, the variable mes- 
sage sign is warning of ‘'Delays 


M6 North" and the tailback is 
stretching to junction 10. The 
lorries and company care cram- 
ming the length of the road are 
stationary and businessmen are 
forced to stare at the grubby 
backsides of Nissan trucks. Fbr 
many, dinner will be cold by the 
time they reach home. 
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Video invades 
schools’ 
literacy hour 


Creaming off the brightest: no one disputes that Queen Elizabeth Boys is a very good school, but some parents argue that its selection policy lowers standards elsewhere john lwhence 

,Top grammar under siege 


ONE of Britain's most success- 
ful grammar schools is facing a 
determined attempt to force il 
to go comprehensive by parents 
opposed to selection. 

The Campaign for State Ed- 
ucation (Case) will use rules 
coming into force this month to 
hold ballots on whether selection 
Jiould continue in Britain's 166 
grammar schools. Case's first tar- 
get is Queen Elizabeth Boys’ 
School in Barnet, north London. 

The school's academic re- 
sults are high - last summer's 
Vlevel results ranked it the top 
uate school in London - but 
iCase questions whether its per- 
formance is due to the quality 
if teaching or whether selection 
merely allows it to cream off the 
lightest boys in north London, 
t believes selection restricts 
arental choice, forcing other 
.■hools to take a higher pro- 
ortion of disruptive pupils 


A SomiahTcinxm Company 


and making competition for 
places ever fiercer. 

But QE Boys’ is popular 
around 3.000 prospective par- 
ents visited the school's open 
evening last week and the 
school anticipates more than 
1.000 applications for next 
autumn's intake. 

QE Boys' was founded in 
1573 for “the training of boys 
in manners and learning” under 
a Royal charter granted by 
Elizabeth i. It lies in 23 acres 
on the edge of the Hertford- 
shire green belt and facilities in- 
clude an Eton Fives court. It 
went comprehensive in 1971 
but, despite great local oppo- 
sition, went grant-maintained in 
19S9 and wholly selective in 
1995. It takes 160 boys a year 
on the basis of an entrance 
exam and 20 on musical ability. 
It will vigorously contest any 
moves to abolish selection. 


BY MARK ROWE 


Jenny Brown, a member of 
Case and the action group Bar- 
net Parents, predicts that QE 
Boys' will be targeted once the 
regulations are passed in Par- 
liament. “1 would be very sur- 
prised if some parents didn't 
take up the ballot option," she 
said, adding that selection cre- 
ated the risk of self-fu [filling 
prophecies. “If you're told 
you're good you go for il. But 
if you fail or are rejected then 
your self-esteem goes the other 
way. Selection affects all pupils 
and parents in the borough." 

The reasons why parents 
send their children to QE Boys' 
are complex. While many 
wholeheartedly endorse the 
ethos of selection, others say 
they are compromising their be- 
liefs. “1 believe in the compre- 
hensive system. 1 think selection 


is wrong," said one mother 
whose child has been at the 
school for three years. "But 
we've looked at some of the 
local comprebensives and were 
appalled by what we saw with 
pupils openly disobeying teach- 
ers. There should be freedom 
of choice but there isn’t" 

One father, who had travelled 
from Wimbledon in south Lon- 
don. said: “1 feel veiy sad about 
having to apply here. But we’re 
dealing with my son's future. I 
can't hold him back in the hope 
that will help other schools im- 
prove in a few years. It will be 
too late for him by then.” 

Other parents fear a return 
to the comprehensive fold 
would dilute standards. "Acad- 
emic results were what at- 
tracted us. It impressed us that 
they don’t take children because 
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of where they live," said 
Michele Benson, whose son 
started at the school in Sep- 
tember. T don’t think everyone 
should go to local schools 
because standards would go 
down. Anybody could come in 
and I wouldn't like that." 

Other parents in the borough 
made a deliberate choice not to 
send their children to QE Boys' 
and maintain that local com- 
prebensives offer excellent 
schooling. Pal Hemmens, 
whose sons went to the nearby 
East Barnet comprehensive, 
said the peer pressure created 
by selection was intolerable. “1 
refused to put my second son 
in for QE Boys’ tests. He asked 
me whether I thought he wasn't 
clever enough, even though he 
is. People whose children are 
not quite so able are missing 
out. They aren’t having bright 
kids in the classrooms to bring 


the standards up." The threat 
to selection comes from the 
Education (Grammar Schools 
Ballots) Regulations 1998. 
under which a ballot can be held 
if 20 per cent of parents in 
feeder schools call for one. 

Underhill junior school a 
mile from QE Boys'. 10 years 
ago sent up to 25 pupils to QE 
Boys' each year. Last Septem- 
ber it sent just five. Its head- 
master, Tony Godfrey, said: 
"One of the problems that 
parents face is that numbers 
leaving junior schools are very 
high and most schools have be- 
come oversubscribed." 

A bead at another feeder 
school said the intense compe- 
tition caused "a lot of worry and 
sleepless nights" for parents. 
“They are putting themselves 
and their children through hell 
to get the school they want 
with little prospect of success." 


THE BRITISH video industry - 
fed up with being criticised for 
corrupting children and keep- 
ing them away from boo ks - will 
this week take the case for its 
defence into the classroom. 

The major video distributors 
have joined together to produce 
a free pack for ail primary and 
middle schools in England and 
Stales. Using clips from nine 
popular children's films, in- 
cluding Pocahontas and Toy 
Story , the video pack comes with 
a series of suggested written 
exercises for children. The dis- 
tributors hope it wQ] be used in 
"literacy hour", the section of 
the daily curriculum set aside 
by the Government for reading. 

Although the educational 
pack attempts to combat the 
notion that video is a mindless 
and potentially harmful form of 
entertainment, those who have 
worked to secure a permanent 
place for books in the school 
day axe not pleased io hear that 
the enemy is about to invade. 

“It seems defeatist to give up 
on the idea of books and resort 
to clips from films," said Brian 
'ferman. executive director of the 
Book Trust. “It is a surprising 
idea. It may well be an innovative 
use of video, and I would agree 
that literacy hour should not be- 
come a purgatory for children, 
but 1 hope that most teachers 
would not he persuaded to turn 
to video rather than to books. It's 
rather unambitious." 

The 60-minute video, called 
Reel Lilts, was developed by a 
team of literacy consultants 
working with teachers. It fea- 
tures excerpts from some of the 
most popular children's titles on 
the market, including The Lion 
King, Pocahontas, The Secret 
Garden, James and the Giant 
Peach, Toy Story and The Bor- 
rowers. Each clip is accompa- 
nied by a series of compre- 
hension questions designed to 
develop literacy skills. 

“Teachers arc always looking 
for a variety of materials which 
will allow them to cover issues 
such as loneliness, bullying or 
xenophobia," said John Hickey, 
the freelance education con- 
sultant who has written the 
majority of the text whit* ac- 
companies the video. “I would 
say this is a natural complement 


BY VANESSA THORPE 

to reading.” He said the pack 
has been successfully piloted in 
Bristol schools. "After watching 
the video, pupils would be 
asked to discuss its content in 
small groups and then to write 
down their conclusions." 

Richard Collins, head of 
education at the British Film 
Institute, agrees that reading 
need not suffer simply because 
the strong influence of film and 

television is acfcnowl edged: “A lot 
of our research has shown that 
for slightly older children, films 
of the books are extremely ef- 
fective at introducing the idea of 
reading a novel." 

The British Video Assoc- 
iation. the trade body which has 
produced Reel Lives, stresses it 
is not a commercial exercise. 
"The pack is a teaching aid to 
improve media literacy." the ex- 
planatory notes state. The BVA 
argues that this is the kind of 
treatment of moral and social 
questions which builds up a 
child’s understanding of the way 
in which real life relates to film 
and television drama. 

The teacher will also have the 
option of focusing on a series of 
emotional themes raised in the 
film clips. Friendship and jeal- 
ousy are topics suggested for dis- 
cussion after the class is shown 
a scene from the film Toy Story 
in which Woody, the rejected 
cowboy doll is envious of the 
new toy in the bedroom, the in- 
famous Buzz Lightycar. In the 
same way, after watching an ex- 
tract from James and the Giant 
Pleach , the class would be invit- 
ed to discuss bullying. 

Literacy hour was devel- 
oped by the Government as a 
way of attaining its target for 
national reading standards. It 
wants 80 per cent of 1 1-year- 
olds to read at their chrono- 
logical age, or above, by the year 
2002. The hour is comprised of 
15 minutes' class work on a 
shared book. 15 minutes' work 
on spelling and grammar. 20 
minutes in ability groups and a 
final 10-minute review with 
the whale class. At present, a 
month into the National Year 
of Reading, only 62 per cent of 
11-year-olds have the right 
reading skills for their age. 
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i Foreign firms 
j to vote in City 


JAPANESE BANKS and Amer- 
ican investment bouses are to 
be given a vote in City of Lon- 
1 don elections in an unprece- 
dented attempt to promote the 
Square Mile abroad. 

The Corporation of London, 
the City’s local authority, will 
introduce a Private Bill in Par- 
liament within the next few 
weeks, seeking to change the 
law to let foreign companies 
vote in its elections. 

John Prescott* the Deputy 
Prime Minister, supports the 
change and the measure will be 
given a fair wind by the Gov- 
ernment. so it is almost certain 
to become law. 

The move has infuriated the 
Conservatives, who plan to re- 
fer the matter to Lord Neill, the 
Commissioner oo Standards 
in Public life. “It is extraordi- 
nary when the Neill Commit- 
tee has ruled out foreign 
donations to political parties 
that the Government wants to 


BY RACHEL SYLVESTER 

Political Editor 


allow foreign companies to 
vote in British elections,” a 
spokesman said. 

Although partners in small 
firms, such as newsagents, 
already have a vote in City elec- 
tions, the decision to extend the 
principle to large multination- 
als is far more controversial 

There are 50,000 businesses 
in the City and the 5,500 resi- 
dents fear they are being side- 
lined. A survey found 65 per 
cent opposed giving firms a vote 
in the election of all councillors. 

Under the Corporation's 
plans, every business with a base 
in the City will be eligible to 
vote in elections of counrilmen 
to the ruling Court of Common 
Council. Although a British or 
EU national would physically 
have to cast the vote, they 
would be acting on the in- 
structions of their directors 


rather than as an individual. 

The Corporation argues that 
any organisation which has 
property in the Square MQe 
should be involved in deter- 
mining bow it is run. It believes 
that this will encourage com- 
panies to invest in London, 
rather than Frankfurt or Paris. 

Michael Cassidy, former 
head of the Corporation’s pol- 
icy committee, said: "Foreign 
companies are paying tax and 
it is a democratic principle that 
the people paying the tax should 
have a say in how it is spent.” 

Mr Prescott and Nick Ravns- 
fbrd, minister for London, are 
also convinced that the plan will 
generate investment in Britain. 

Critics say the change will 
undermine the principle that 
the right to vote is accorded to 
people rather than property. It 
could also lead to moves by oth- 
er local authorities to let foreign 
companies vote, to encourage 
investment from abroad. 



The oatgoing Lord Mayor of London Sir Richard Nichols (left), and his successor. Lord Icvene rex features 


Lord Mayor 
cuts the 
flummery 

FIRST GORDON Brown wore 
a lounge suit to the black-tie 
Mansion House dinner; then 
Lord Irvine asked to abandon 
the Lord Chancellor's breeches 
and tights, writes Rachel 
Sylvester. 

Now the Lord Mayor of 
London has bowed to Cool 
Britannia and abandoned the 
centuries-old tradition of wear- 
ing a morning coat and badge 
of office to business meetings. 

Lord Levene, who takes over 
at the Lord Mayor’s Show next 
Saturday, has cut the number of 
fanfares played by trumpeters at 
banquets. The andent ceremo- 
ny of the “loving cup” - where 
a goblet of mulled wine is passed 
round the dinner table -will be 
limited to specific events. 

And the Mayoral fleet of 
black Rolls-Royce Phantom 
Sixes is likely to be replaced 
with less "flashy” vehicles. 

Lord Levene will wear tra- 
ditional “Old Bailey" uniform 
on ceremonial occasions. “If he 
goes to a business meeting he 
will wear a business suit” a 
Guildhall source said. “He 
needs to be taken seriously.” 
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Scousers score 
in Hollywood 



THE MUSICAL duo behind 
the soundtrack, of one of 
Britain's most successful new 
films, Lock, Stock and Two 
Smoking Barrels, are about to 
break into Hollywood. 

David Hughes and John 
Murphy, Liverpudlian com- 
posers and musicians who al- 
ways work together, have sold 
an astonishing 90.000 albums of 
then: soundtrack for the violent 
gangster film , which scars Vin- 
nie Jones. (.The soundtrack of 
another recent cult movie. The 
Wedding Singer, sold 45,000, 
and the British bit Sliding Doors 
has sold only 20,000.) 

Now Hughes and Murphy 
are negotiating with New Line 
for the job of scoring The Bach- 
elor. a big-budget romantic 
comedy starring Chris O’Don- 
nell and Rene Zellwegger. The 
screenplay has been written by 
Gary Sinyor, the writer behind 
the British comedies Leon the 
Pig Farmer and Stiff Upper Lip. 

Hughes and Murphy take 
unusual routes to create their 
effects, fa Lock Stock they 
created the tense build-up to a 
gangland fight with the incon- 
gruous Zorba the Greek theme. 

“I had to learn to play the 
bouzouki overnight," says John, 
33. “It is such a fast piece of 
music that we had to edit the 
soundtrack together.” 

The pair shy away from 
musical cliches established since 
the Fifties. "The trouble is that 
i a lot of them became ciicbds 


BY VANESSA THORPE 


precisely because they work," 
says John. “What’s more, com- 
posers tend to come in on a film 
project towards the end, at a 
time when the director is often 
feeling a tittle under-confident 
and jumpy. You need a brave 
director to allow you to be dif- 
ferent" 

Alexander Stonor Saunders, 
a director of Soundtrack Mu- 
sic Associated, manages Hugh- 
es and Murphy and put them 
forward for Lock Stock. 

“The score for Lock Stock 
and Two Smoking Beards would 
have been a Loose and ineffec- 
tive coalition of songs without 
David and John's original 
score." he says. 

Their career in film music 
began after a chance encounter 
with would-be director Vadim 
Jean. Hughes and Murphy were 
offered the task of scoring 
Leon the Pig Farmer. 

“When Vadim told us we had 
the job, we ran into Charing 
Cross Road to Zwemmer’s, 
the musical bookstore, to find 
a book about how to compose 
music for a film." says John. 

Now the offers are coming 
in fast Hughes and Murphy 
hope to make a comedy with 
Pilgrim Films called The Bum f s 
Rush. 

And they have also just sold 
their own screenplay - about a 
man who accidentally makes it 
big in the film business. 
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‘There are 
down there. An 



of bodies 


town 




Rotting corpses, debris and muddy water fill the Honduran capital after Hurricane Mitch. Phil Davison reports from Tegucigalpa 


cr 


“IT WAS LIKE that old Charl- 
ton Heston movie. The Ten 
Commandments, or as though 
a dam had burst There was a 
wall of water co ming at me. as 
\ high as a skyscraper and many 
\ times wider than the river used 
to be. It seemed to be coming 
over the top of the whole town." 

Angel Ramon Moncada, a 53- 
year-old night-watchman at the 
riverside offices of the Honduran 
ministry of public health, ran up- 
hill for his life when Qoods 
caused by Hurricane Mitch 
turned the Cholutcca River into 
a torrent that would have 
stretched the imagination even 
of Hollywood. 

“It sounded like a thousand 
trains coming through a tunneL 
1 thought it was an earth- 
quake." he said, drawing an arc 
through the air with his hands 
to describe how the torrent 
came a week ago yesterday. Al- 
though some heeded the' gov- 
eminent's warnings to leave last 
weekend, Moncada and bis 
friends said thousands more re- 
mained, never dreaming the 
river could rise not only to their 
doorsteps but over their roofs 
and over 100ft bridges, reach- 
ing the height of eight-storey 
buildings and beyond. 

In terms of death and de- 
struction. the undulating Hon- 
duran capital - built on a series 
of hills by the Spanish con- 
quisiadores after discovering 
silver and massacring the local 
Mayan Indians - was the area 
worst hit. By the time it arrived 
here, in neij^bouring Nicaragua 
and the rest of the Central 
American isthmus, Hurricane 
Mitch had been downgraded to 
{ . a tropical storm, lulling resi- 

‘i i dents into a sense of security. 
Many were asleep when their 
homes were swept away, and 
arc now among an estimated 
1 1.000 Hondurans still missing. 

Official estimates now speak 
of more than 6,400 Hondurans 
dead. With close to 4J300 deaths 
in Nicaragua and possibly 1.000 
more in Guatemala. El Sal- 
vador and Costa Rica. Mitch 
challenges the 19S5 Armero, 
Colombia, mudslide as the 
worst disaster ever in the west- 
ern hemisphere. Some 23.000 
townsfolk were killed when a 
building-sized wall of mud 
wiped Armero from the map. 

1 was with the first group of 
rescuers to reach Armero a few 
V hours after that disaste r. to find 

hundreds of villagers, their 
eyes the only whfte against 
bodies caked in dried mud. sil- 
ting on a hilltop in a daze. But 
the death toll thus time may be 
higher, since Tegucigalpa and 
other areas of Honduras face 
a serious threat of epidemics. 

In the centre of the devas- 
tated Honduran capital you 
can taste, not just smell, the 
stench of death, and feel like 
washing out your mouth when 
you get out. Moncada and fel- 
low riverside residents are in no 
doubt of what they will find 
when the coffee-coloured flood- 
waters that still cover a swathe 
of the city centre finally recede. 
*■ The debris - houses, bits of 
bridges, vehicles, trees and an- 
imals - has blocked the re- 
maining arches of battered 
bridges, turning them into dikes 
that are holding the water 
inside town. The Malta! bridge, 
which has remained intact, is 
now just above the muddy sur- 
face. but on its upstream side 
there is a stagnant, almost solid 
mass of sludge, dead animals, 
human body pans and other 
stinking debris. 

“When the river goes down 
to its normal level, you'll sec a 
dead underwater town down 
there. There are thousands of 
bodies under there, trapped 
acuinsl the bridges along with 
houses, ears, buses." said the 
night-watchman, standing in 
the riverside gardens of the old 
Honduran presidential palace. 



The aftermath: young boys attempt to salvage their home near Cholutcca, an area in southern Honduras that was completely covered by mud and debris 


now a museum. We were only 
50 yards from the counuy's par- 
liament building and central 
back, the heart of the historic 
old town. “There are thou- 
sands more over there," he 
went on, gazing over to the vir- 
tual island of Comayaguela. He 
had seen many people around 
its riverside markets and 
seafood bars last Saturday, not 
wishing to abandon their prop- 
erty to potential looters, even 
in the dark small hours when 


the torrent first came through. 

The Death in \enice feeling 
is strongest in Comayaguela, 
where the deserted streets are 
now canals of brown water and 
sludge. Dozens of vultures at- 
tacked bloated animals as we 
watched. “The zopilotes prefer 
human flesh." said Moncada. 
“They go wild when a human 
body floats up.” Twenty yards 
from this stinking carnage, peo- 
ple lined up to buy fresh, milk 
and cheese from a farmer’s van. 
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CENTRAL AMERICA 

HURRICANE APPEAL 

Organised by 

Disasters Emergency Committee 

leprwenilng 15 maior chanties 
DoiMcons to or call 

Independent Appeal 0990 222233 

Disasters Emergency Committee lor ^neon card 

52 Giear Porriund Scree: donations 

| London WIN 5 AH 

The Independent and The Indepemient on Sunday have 
launched an appeal for victims of the central American 
disaster. Readers are asked to send donations to the Dis- 
asters Emergency Committee, which will co-ordinate the 
work of 15 major charities to provide food, shelter, dean 
water, medical aid and longer-term reconstruction aid to 
hundreds of communities in the region. Cheques should 
be made payable to "Disasters Emergency Appeal". 


Despite the danger of 
cholera, malaria and dengue 
fever, the living have been pro- 
hibited from removing dead 
bodies: instead, the so-called 
forenses (state forensic doc- 
tors’) are called in, eerie figures 
in spaceman-like suits, masks 
and gloves. Unidentified vic tims 
were buried in communal 
graves holding between five 
and 25 bodies each. Before a 
bulldozer moved in to engulf 
them in earth, a priest sprinkled 
holy water over the gnjve. 

Looting ' is beginning to 
appear amid the carnage: 
immediately after nightfall on 
Friday, gunshots echoed around 
the old town and Comayaguela, 
sending people running from 
the area, as policemen opened 
fire to warn off thieves. It was 
one of the reasons the govern- 
ment imposed a national ban on 
tbesale of alcohol in shops, bars 
or hotels. “We don’t have wa- 
ter and nc*w they’ve taken away 
our only refuge, our trago jup- 
plej," complained one woman. 

Tegucigalpa remained cut 
off by road from the rest of the 
country yesterday, and all over 
Central America rescue work- 
ers are struggling to bring aid 
to victims of the catastrophe. 
Honduras and Nicaragua are 
estimated to have lost half 
their economic potential at a 
stroke; former United Slates 
president Jimmy Carter, who is 
visiting the region, said full re- 
covery could take 10 to 15 
years, and called for foreign 
debt to be cancelled. 

In Guatemala. 25 cases of 
cholera have been reported, ac- 
cording to the public health 
ministry on Friday. In the 
Nicaraguan town of Posoltega. 
where mudslides claimed some 
2.000 lives, doctors suspected a 
6-year-old girt shaking with 
fever had contracted malaria. 
Dr Rigoberto Sampson dabbed 
Justa Pastor a Povera Guillen 
with a wet doth and gave her 
half a tablet of Tylenol. There 
was little he could do: “Wc are 
lacking medicine. Wc can’t give 
her blood tests to see whether 
it’s malaria, but hecausc of the 
situation here. I think it is." 

.Among those working sleep- 
lussly to rescue or aid victims 
over the past two weeks - last 
weekend’s catastrophe was pre- 
ceded hy a week of torrential 
rain and flooding - was Peter 
Bodcn. a 51 -year-old Briton 
who has lived for many years in 
San Pedro Sula. in northern 
Honduras. The area around the 
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History v her story 

What does a historical adviser do when TV producers ignore 
his advice? DJ Taylor watches Vanity Fair with heart in mouth 



town remains under 20 or 30 
feet of water, its crops wiped 
out. but yesterday the airport 
finally reopened to allow badly- 
needed food, water and medi- . 
cine to flow in. 

“The airport was under 10 
feet of muddy water," Mr Bo- 
den said yesterday. “1 was here 
In 1974 when Hurricane Fifi hit 
[killing an estimated 10,000 
HonduransJ but the flooding 
this time was far worse. When 
we finally got airborne in our 


Cessnas, we realised the scale 
of the tragedy. 1 estimated 
around 3,600 people on the 
roofs of their homes, barely 
above the surface of the flood. 
Others were on dikes, com- 
pletely stranded, waving to us 
to help. They had had no food 
or water for four or five days. 
We managed to drop supplies 
to them, but some people were 
swept away in the torrent when 
dikes broke. 

“I saw a little boy washed 


YURI CORTEZ/ AFP 

away near the Piedras bridge. 
His mother was frantic. She was 
screaming and clinging to all 
she had left in the world, which 
appeared to be little more than 
her cat" 

Mr Boden believes there 
are still thousands of Hon- 
durans stranded in outlying 
areas who have not yet been 
located, and who may be dying 
of starvation and thirst. 
Unconfirmed reports say some 
people may still be huddling in 


treetops, undiscovered and 
forgotten about. 

“On Fridav, a Honduran air 
force pilot came across 50 chil- 
dren on a tiny island of higher 
ground," said Mr Boden yes- 
terday. as he organised flight 
after flight to try to find victims. 
“They’d been there without a 
morsel of food or a drop of wa- 
ter for a week. There was a 
woman who gave birth on one 
such island in the most horri- 
ble circumstances. We got her 
and her baby out. 

“We also rescued a little 
girl who was half blind, with an 
awful skin rash and sunstroke. 
But I think she’ll be OK. There 
are already some cases of 
cholera reported. Any day now. 
with the water stagnating, 
there'll be milli ons of zancudos 
[mosquitoes]. That’s what hap- 
pened after Fifi." 

Up in the Caribbean, where 
Hurricane Mitch first roared 
through more tban two weeks 
ago, hope was abandoned for 
another Briton, Guyan March, 
skipper of the popular tourist 
cruise sailing ship, the Famome. 
and 30 other crew members. 
Rescuers have given up the 
search for the tall-masted ves- 
sel. owned in the past by the 
Guinness family and Aristotle 
Onassis, but recently used by 
the Windjammer Barefoot 
Cruises line for holidays at 
sea. advertised os being less 
formal than on the big liners. 

Captain March bad dropped 
off his 1QQ passengers in Belize 
as Hurricane Mitch approached 
the Central American coast 
two weeks ago. He hauled out 
to sea, thinking it would be safer 
there than at anchor, which is 
a general rule among seamen. 
This time, it seems, it was the 
wrong move, 

Leading article, page 24 
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Bose Lifestyle 8. 

The audio home entertainment 
system of the future. 


Bose* Lifestyle* S features exclusive Acoustimass 
speaker technology, with purer low-frequency sound 
from a hide-away bass module plus five tiny cube 
speakers to deliver brilliant, realistic audio imaging all 
around the room. The sleek, slim Lifestyle" music 
centre incorporates CD, AM/FM runer and inputs for 
additional sound sources. 

• Extremely high sound quality at any 
listening level 

• Automatic bass adjustment for home 
cinema and music 

• Virtually Invisible™ speaker system 
C«wc«mb 1T'' ’t w J .* Multi-room capability 
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The first-ever picture of a wild Bactrian camrf with a calf, taken at the former Lot Nor test site 


Former atom bomb test site 
becomes camel reserve 


'- ' I BEATING swords into pkjughsharesisoki 
hat, it seems. This week there is lobe an 
international treaty to give up atomic 
weapons for camels. 

aPsafo On Wednesday, China and the UN are 
TX^JSjr to sign an agreement to turn the country’s 
^.V ■ .•" '• Lop Nor nuclear test site into a sanctuary 

r ;-- r - .: for the rare Bactrian camel The un- 
juL> f - ' • preoedented move results from three 
pioneering expeditions to the desolate area 
cento of Tibet-- replete wifoeafraordmazy 
yi||fK feats of derring-do - by a group of sexa- 
aK29| genzrmn explorers, 
jpJii- liK The new nature reserve -a barren and 

IB still partially unexplored tract the size of 
Germany - will protect 400 wild Bactri- 
|gf§gB an camels, which 'have survived more than 

40 overhead nuclear explosions only to be 
rf threatened by htmten*. tt is the first ever 
to be set op on an atomic bomb test she. 

The two-fauraj^ wild Bactrians are the 
jagSSa last representatives of the herds from 
which all the world’s camels are de- 
scended. The one-hnmped dromedaries 
of the Middle East are believed to have 
evolved from them: a one hump equips 
f^gngPft them better to withstand extreme heat . 

This week’s agreement Largely springs 
from a long campaign by John Hare, a 
jokn hare retired international avU servant from 


BY GEOFFREY LEAN 

Environment Correspondent 
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Kent, who persuaded the Chinese to al- 
low him to be the first foreigner to enter 
the area for 50 yeari. He led three expe- 
ditions into the former test site, fighting 

offbandhs,repairiDga truck with wire from 

an old rocket, and twice almost being 
.stranded hundreds of miles from the 
nearest vifiages in one of the most inhos- 
pitable places on earth. ' 

There is no fresh water in the vast area, 
only salt springs. The camels have adapt- 
ed to drinkingsalt water; they eat tfiy grass 
and tamarisks that grow around the 
springs. There is nothing, no people, no 
fresh water, virtually no vegetation, no 
birds and almost no »n>m»k except the 


Majorcans say 
no to any 
more tourism 


camels," said Mr Hare. "That’s wIqf China 

chose it for the tests.” Some 45 at mos- 
pheric explosions are thoi^ht to have been 
carried out before the tests went under- 
ground. Testing stopped in 1996. 

- Mr Hare ad™* 5 to having been a 
“camel wallah* for 40 years, since he was 
the last recruit to join the Britsh Overseas 
Ov3 Ser vice a s wn a^t mrnKiii itivg officer in 
northern Nigeria. He used camels for 
transport on the fringes of the Salp^, and 

later renewed bis acquaintance with them 

in northern Kenya, working for the UN 
En v iro nment Programme in Nairobi 
In 1995, on his first expedition, he was 
the first foreigner ever to cross the 
Gushan Gobi desert, the desolate heart- 
land of the earners territory, from north 
to south. He took the first-ever photograph 
of a wild Bactrian camel with a new-born 
calf, deep in remote sand dunes. 

Between expeditions Mr Hare lobbied 
for a ganrtnary ».«p a frqinriarimi to raise. 

money for it and published a book. The 
' Lost Camels ofHutary (Little, Brown). He 
flies out this week to the UN Environment 
Programme’s headquarters in Nairobi 


on b« dose shaves, he said: “You are lucky 
to be talking to me, really. ” 


SEVEN MILLION tourists come 
to Majorca every year, but by 
November the Mediterranean 
island is reclaimed by foe 60CW00 
people who live here all year. On 
Wednesday, when up to one in 
10 of the indigenous population 
will march through tbs streets of 
Fhima to demand a hail to aO fiir- 
ther tourism development, few 
foreigners will be around to 
witness the protest 

“We want the Balearic gov- 
ernment to stop the island be- 
fog destroyed, and protect what 
is still left of it from speculators 
and developers,” said Miquel 
Angel March, one of the or- 
ganisers. That means saying no 
to more hotels, oo to splitting 
up any more large farms into 
building plots for holiday 
homes, no to the motorway 
planned for the south of the 
Island, and no to more golf 
courses. If we carry on bringing 
more tourists we will be saying 
farewell to a whole way of life.” 

The Bishop of Majorca, 
Teodor Ubeda, has called a ^n- 
od this month which will discuss 
environmental concerns among 
more traditional issues. “We 
have to find a way of living off 
tourism while respecting the en- 
vironment,” he said. 

Although tourism is almost 
the only way to cam a living cm 
Majorca, the demonstration is 
proving so popular that it is be- 
ing supported by the church, 
chic groups, every opposition 
parly, and even leading mem- 
bers of the paling Partido Pop- 
ular. It began as a protest 
against soaring land prices, 
ugly concrete tourist develop- 
ments and environmental dam- 
age - water has to be shipped 
in from the Spanish mainland, 
and a newly built incinerator is 
already unable to cope with the 
39.000 tonnes of refuse gener- 
ated every month during the 
summer. But social concerns 
arc also fuelling the protest. 

It is widely believed among 
teachers, for example, rhat 
many secondary school stu- 
dents in coastal areas have dis- 
cipline problems because their 
parents work endless shifts in 
the tourist industry. Some don’t 
get a single day off all summer. 

Mans' immigrants hove settled 
in thcBaiearics to look after the 
tourists, reinforcing the feeling 
of Majorcans that their culture 
and identity are under threat 
The Catalan language has been 
replaced by Spanish in coastal 
areas, and the local government 
has had to past a law banning 


FROM BEN VICKERS 

in Palma, Majorca 

signs and menus which are only 
in English or German. 

Majorca has just put into 
effect a moratorium on new 
construction of tourist accom- 
modation and curbs on rural 
developments. But this is not 
enough for Mr March. “We do 
not want half-hearted solu- 
tions that allow the problem to 
get worse,” he said, pointing out 
that 50,000 Germans already 
own holiday homes on the is- 
land. Another 25,000 are think- 
ing of buying one in the next 
five years. One radio station 
alleges that about 100 new 
urban developments are 
planned. 

Majorca is beginning to 
share its experiences with other 
Mediterranean islands swamped 

by tourism. Caries Manera, 
professor of economic history 
at the University of the Balearic 
Islands, attended a meeting in 
Sardinia last month which also 
attracted specialists from SicOy, 
Corsica, Cyprus and Malta, 
which together receive at least 
10 million tourists a year. 

“We need to define indica- 
tors of growth which will show 
when development is going the 
wrong way or too far,” he said. 
“The classic indicators of eco- 
nomic health will have to be 
supplemented by factors such 
as the high rate of heart disease, 
the increasing percentage of 
salaries spent on the purchase 
of homes and the low number 
of university-level students on 
the islands.” A centre for island 
studies is being planned for the 
Balearics. 

According to Prof Manera, 
the plight of island societies 
can largely be solved by de- 
veloping a more diversified 
economy. The Balearic gov- 
ernment is promoting high- 
tech service industry, and has 
signed up Richard Rogers to 
design a cutting-edge residen- 
tial and industrial complex 
called ParcBit, but smaller ini- 
tiatives include the Insula 
scheme on Sardinia, which en- 
courages tourists to buy locally 
produced souvenirs. 

“Co-ordination between the 
islands,” said Prof Manera, 
“will help find solutions to the 
drain on resources which 
tourism is proving to be. The is- 
lands haw never had much con- 
tact We hope to break this 
isolation and work together 
on these problems.” 
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Airline is lone star 
of American skies 


H air: deregulation means 


these at Philadelphia International Airport eddy 1 kmx’mbqap 


AIR PASSENGERS in the New 
York area last week had some 
good news with the report that 
Southwest Airlines, the biggest 
low-fare carrier in the United 
States, would start flying to 
MacArthur airport on Long Is- 
land next spring. 

Assuming the plan stays on 
course, although Southwest 
will not confirm it, this will be 
the first time a big cut-price air- 
line will have penetrated the 
New York metropolitan area, 
the world's biggest air-passen- 
ger market. The arrival of 
Southwest could cut domestic 
air fares to and from New York 
by as much as wo thirds - with 
the average one-way ticket 
price to Washington DC drop- 
ping from $200 to around $70. 

Until now, the Vi/ashington- 
Boston east-coast corridor, with 
New York at its centre, has re- 
mained stubbornly impervious 


FROM MARY DEJEVSKV in Washington 


to the projected benefits of air- 
line deregulation: more flights 
and cheaper fares. 

But the manner of South- 
west's incursion is instructive. 
Its first months will be a big test 
of whether airline deregulation, 
as it has evolved in the US, ben- 
efits air passengers, or simply 
helps the biggest companies in- 
crease market dominance and 
profits. 

As in the few big urban cen- 
tres where it has a presence. 
Southwest has sought a base 
outside the main, favoured air- 
ports. The newly upgraded 
MacAnbur airport is about 40 
miles east of New York City's 
most central airport. La 
Guardi a, so passengers face 
long road and raO journeys to 
the city. But the missionaries of 
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deregulation at Southwest deny 
they are shut out of the more 
convenient locations. 

The company’s spokesman, 
Ed Stewart, said Southwest 
had a polity of seeking airports 
where traffic was light so delays 
did not affect their efficient 
operations, a factor in keeping 
prices low. The company did 
not want to fiy to the busy air- 
ports of La Guardia or National 
in Washington DC, he said. 

Other small airlin es have 
complained that they were pre- 
vented from using big airports, 
but Mr Stewart is positive about 
industry deregulation. “If there 
had not been deregulation, we 
would never have gone outside 
the state of Tfexas," he said. 
Deregulation meant Southwest 
could “‘decide to fiy to whatever 
state we want, when we want, 
at whatever price we care to 
set". The rest was up to the 
market. 

Mr Stewart said the compa- 
ny could pick and choose from 
160 airports which were clam- 
ouring for its business, and 
aimed to start operations at one 
or two new airports a year. 

But there are two reasons 
why so many airports are cry- 
ing out for Southwest or a com- 
pany Like it for American-style 
deregulation has not been kind 
to everyone. Many passengers 
have seen their services cut or 
their ticket prices drastically in- 
creased as competitors are dri- 
ven out or persuaded to share 
the market 

They have also seen the 
evolution of price structures 
which favour long advance 
booking over last-minute trav- 
el, penalising not just business 
travellers but those flying be- 
cause of family emergencies. 

Deregulation may have giv- 
en Southwest the freedom of 
the US skies, but it is unique. 
It is a young company with a 


new fleet of aircraft and main- 
tenance is simplified because 
the aircraft are from one man- 
ufacturer. 

Southwest works out of air- 
ports with cheaper fees, to low- 
er profit margins, and can 
afford to undercut the ticket 
prices of older, less streamlined 
carriers. But h has competed by 
negotiating its way around the 
big boys, rarely by competing 
head on. Small airlines that 
have tried to compete on low- 
er fares have found themselves 
bought up or squeezed into 
oblivion. 

And the big companies, such 
as United, American Airlines 
or USAir, have powerful means 
at their disposal, starting from 
the provision of information 
and the hub-and-spoke system 
of routes that has developed 
with deregulation. 

Finding objective informa- 
tion about who flies where, 
when and for bow much is an 
enterprise which could tie up a 
would-be passenger for hours. 
Information from travel agents 
may be influenced by bonuses 
from carriers, and the services 
of Southwest and other cheap- 
er companies may not be in- 
cluded on the main internet 
travel databases. 

The hub system reinforces 
the information bias. The big 
airlines increasingly have ter- 
minals that dispense and display 
only their flight information. At 
Atlanta, you are likely to find 
yourself in a virtual “Delta 
world", in Miami, it is all Amer- 
ican Airlines. 

For passengers, whose end 
destination is not a hub, it 
necessitates transfers where 
none had been needed before, 
extending the length of a 
journey by several hours. The 
tendency for one airline to 
dominate its hub has resulted 
in monopolies or cartels, which 
guarantee profits for the dom- 
inant airlines and high ticket 
prices for passengers. 


ABC pulls plug 
on Oliver Stone 


YOU CAN always count on 
Oliver Stone for a good con- 
spiracy theory. That is what the 
executives at ABC television 
thought, anyway, when they 
commissioned him to make a 
documentary special about the 
downing of TWA Flight MO - 
the jet that exploded over Long 
Island In the middle of the 1996 
Olympic Games. 

In one way their instinct was 
spot-on: sore enough, the man 
who revived all the old theories 
about the Kennedy assassina- 
tion in his film JFK didn’t boy 
the official version - that the 
Boeing aircraft broke np as a 
result of an explosion in a fuel 
tank. Mr Stone believed that a 
US Navy missile downed the 
plane, and the subsequent fed- 
eral investigation was a smoke- 
screen to cover np the military’s 
deep embarrassment. 

The documentary was duly 
made, but there nns one UtUe 
problem: nobody at ABC be- 
lieved a word of it. Further- 
more, die FBI were furious 
about the film’s existence, and 
the victims’ famil ies made dear 
the documentary was one more 
trauma they could do without. 

So, at the end of last week, 
ABC risked giving even more 
grist to the conspiracy theorists’ 
mill by pulling the documentaiy 
off the air. Not only did they say 
they were not comfortable with 
Mr Stone’s conclusions, they 
made it dear they had always 
viewed his work as “entertain- 
ment" rather than serious jour- 
nal ism. “Television viewers 
COnld find it difficult to dis- 
tinguish between the two forms, 
and we decided not to contin- 
ue development on this pro- 
ject," the network said in a 
statement. 

TTie controversy over Flight 
800 has raged almost from the 


FROM ANDREW GUMBEL 

in Los Angelas 

moment it feu out of the sky two 
and a half years ago, killing all 
230 people on board. 

The missile theory was giv- 
en enormous credence at first, 
because of jitters about ter- 
rorism at the start of the At- 
lanta Olympics and because of 
circumstantial evidence picked 
□pin initial news reports. Eye- 
witnesses said they saw streaks 
of light shooting up into the sky 
moments before the explosion. 
It emerged that a military sea 
and air exercise was underway 
nearby. Was it an audacious ter- 
rorist attack? Or a regrettable 
instance of friendly fire? 

The partial conclusion of the 
FBI and the National Trans- 
portation Safety Board was 
nothing so sensational. The 
25-year-old plane, on its way 
from New York to Paris, had 
succumbed to an explosion In 
a fuel tank caused by volatile 
floel vapours. The FBI dropped 
the case on the grounds that no 
crime appears to have been 
committed. 

The missile theory was al- 
most entirely discredited four 
months after the crash, when 
Pierre Salinger, erstwhile 
spokesman for President 
Kennedy, claimed he was in 
possession of government doc- 
uments “proving" there had 
been a cover-up. The docu- 
ments turned out to be a hoax 

circulating on the internet. 

A dutch of former military 
officers have remained attached 
to the missile theory, and even 
paid for a fall-page advertise- 
ment in the New York Times a 
few weeks ago to publicise their 
views. None had any immedi- 
ate comment on .ABC’s decision 
to caned the documentary. 


TRAVEL 

Return to the 
Somme 


For Remembrance Sunday, Jeff Howell 
visits the First World War battlefields 
and cemeteries of northern France 
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Hallowe’en murder haunts Kennedys 

The unsolved killing of a teenager 23 years ago threatens to add another stain to the family's reputation. David Usbome reports 


IN GREENWICH, Connecticut, 
it has long been bad form to 
mention the name Moxley. This 
is swell -town, USA, a seashore 
idyll of country clubs and man- 
sions favoured by the well- 
heeled and the famous. But 
Moxley is a like a family secret 
that refuses to stay hidden and 
is casting its shadow once more. 

It happened on Hallowe’en 
night 23 years ago. Rftcen-year- 
old Martha Moxley had left her 
home in Belle Haven, one of 
the best addresses in Green- 
wich, to play tricks with some 
friends. But she never returned. 
Her badly battered body was 
found under an old fir in the 
family garden the next day. 

What befell Martha was 
never in doubt. She had been 
bludgeoned and stabbed with 
the shaft of a b-irou golf club, 
sections of which remained on 


the scene. But. beyond that, 
there was nothing. Amid whis- 
pers of bungling if not actual 
evidence suppression, the po- 
lice department failed to solve 
the murder. No trial has been 
held and no charges brought. 

Spurred by two books about 
the case published this spring, 
one by Mark Fuhnnan, the 
detective made notorious for his 
racism in the O J Simpson 
murder trial, state prosecutors 
have reopened the case, con- 
vening a grand jury in nearby 
Bridgeport For weeks, the jury, 
consisting of a angle judge. 


has been issuing serial subpoe- 
nas to compel anyone possibly 
tied to the murder to testify. 

If and when charges are 
finally filed, the murder that 
Greenwich would rather forget 
is likely to burst, meteor-like, 
back into American conscious- 
ness. It is not just the high- 
society setting that will draw 
attention, or even the involve- 
ment of Mr Fuhnnan. It is the 
identity -and the breeding -of 
the two individuals, who, 
according to press leaks, have 
surfaced as principal suspects. 

They are Michael and 


Thomas SkakeL brothers who 
were among those who went out 
with Martha that night and 
who were identified even, then 
as the last people to see her 
alive. Thomas and Michael, 
then 17 and 15 years old, lived 
across the road from the Mox- 
Icys, the sons of Rushton Skakel 
a wealthy and respected indus- 
trialist. But something else 
distinguishes the family [bey are 

pan of the Kennedy dan. 

Rushton SkakeL who is now 
74 and lives in Florida, is the 
brother of Ethel Kennedy, 
widow of Robert F Kennedy. 


Thomas and MichaeL therefore, 
are the late senator’s nephews, 
a link which reinforced gossip 
that the boys were investigated 
with kid gloves. "I think they got 
deferential or preferential treat- 
ment,” John Moxley, Martha’s 
brother, said. “The Kennedy 
thing probably played a part." 

Suspicion fell on the Skakel 
boys from the start The golf dub 
was matched to one that bad be- 
longed to the family. At first, 
Thomas came in for the closest 
scrutiny. He told the police he 
had left Martha outside his own 
house at 930pm. and had gone 


to the home of a cousin. He took 
a lie detector test that was 
reportedly inconclusive. 

But in his book. Murder in 
Greenwich, Mr Fuhnnan points 
the finger instead at MichaeL 
Accusing the town police of 
hopeless sleuthing, he says that 
a critical item of evidence, the 
grip of the dub, was embedded 
in the skuO of Martha when her 
body was found, but then was 
lost or misl aid by detectives. 

Indeed, it is on Michael that 


took pleasure in decapitating 
small rodents - with a golf iron. 
Critically, he is said to have 
confessed to the murder during 
a therapy session at a drug treat- 
ment centre in the late 1980s. 
Former workers from the cen- 
tre testified to the jury last wedc. 

“There is a powerful case 
there," said Wendy Morphy, a 
former prosecutor and legal 
commentator. “The problem, 
though, will be figuring put 
which of the two brothers did 
it. Have you solved the case be- 


The brothers, both morrid 
and living in Massachuscit 
have always professed their rnre 
cence. Michael assisted Scnutj 
Edward Kennedy in his 1994 n 
election and worked for W 
late Michael Kennedy at It 
Citizen’s Energy Corporation j 
Boston. Recently. Robert i f 
Kennedy Jr, their cousin, cam £ 
to their defence. “Those bo * 
bad nothing to do with the tra 
ic murder of Martha Mivdc 
Their lives have been absolute 
beleaguered by innuendo th 
has hounded them for 22 years 
The work of the grand jui 
threatens to add another stai 
to Americas most famous -an 
femoustv troubled -political dj 
nasty. But for Martha’s motto? 
Dorthy, it promises relief. "I 
is like" having an open wount 
and no hope to close it," Tha] 
closure may. at last, be insight! 


thedosed-door grand jury is now 

said to- be concentrating. As a - cause you've narrowed it to two 
child, it has been reported, he suspects? Probably not.” 


US right in 
turmoil after 
Newt quits 


THE DEMOCRATS in Wash- 
ington will have woken 
yesterday morning and pinched 
themselves. Was it all just a 
dream? Or did their Republi- 
can adversaries really toss their 
leader overboard after an elec- 
tion rout? 

It was reality, not fantasy. For 
four years the Republicans fol- 
lowed Newt Gingrich, the 
silver-haired revolutionary, on 
his self-imposed crusade to 
shake up American govern- 
ment. That crusade ended sud- 
denly on Friday night with his 
resignation. 

Suddenly, everything is up 
for grabs in American politics, 
and the Republican party risks 
a civil war. And that is bad news 
for those who seek the party’s 
nomination for the Presidential 
race in 2000. 

It may yet remove the boy- 
ish grin from George W Bush, 
whose smile made him the ac- 
ceptable face of the Republican 
party in a week when there were 
precious few things to smile 
about. The Bush brothers. 
George W and Jeb, emerged as 
the new role models for the 
party in the elections, by sweep- 
ing aU before them in Texas and 
Florida respectively while the 
Republicans crashed and 
burned elsewhere. They are 
both conservatives, but cuddly 
conservatives, more interested 
in practical politics than 
ideology. George W is easily the 
front runner in the nomination 
stakes, and exit polls show him 
beating Al Gore. Vice President 
and the likely Democratic 


FROM ANDREW MARSHALL 

in Washington 


choice, hands down. The party 
- keen to put on a friendly face 
again - was moving yesterday 
to elevate him further. A group 
of Republican activists was 
meeting in Iowa to decide on 
their candidate for 2000. Iowa 
leads off the primary season, 
and aa endorsement here 
would give him considerable 
momentum. 

So what could derail him? 
The Republican party itself, 
that’s what. As Mr Gingrich’s 
resignation showed, it is de- 
veloping a taste for self- 
mutilation. His departure may 
have come as a total shock, but 
pressure bud been building for 
months, and dissatisfaction 
stemmed panfy from events 
that go back to 1995. the year 
he arrived as Speaker. Mr Gin- 
grich was seen as having bun- 
gled a budget showdown with 
the While House, and repeated 
the mistake this year. The 
moderates in the party saw 
him as too ideological, too 
obsessed with himself, and 
more of u bomb-thrower than 
a party boss. 

But Mr Gingrich made dear 
that his real problems lie with 
the party's conservatives. In 
the conference call with Re- 
publicans where he announced 
his intention to resign. Mr Gin- 
grich lashed out at them in no 
uncertain terms. “A handful of 
member have blackmailed the 
conference.” he said, according 
to one Republican quoted in 


the New York Times. The 
Speaker had also called them 
“hateful" and "cannibals". 

“Look, I'm the speaker, so 
HI take responsibility." Mr 
Gingrich had said after the 
election defeat. But he warned 
those who were circling around 
his leadership to back off “I 
think the people who normally 
are quoted in Lhis are people 
who would in fact take the party 
to a narrower base with fewer 
members.” 

It was from the Christian 
fundamentalist wing of the par- 
ty that the real venom came 
after the elections. “When the 
team is losing you gel a new 
coach,” James Dobson, the 
eminence grise of the new Chris- 
tian conservative movement, 
said after the election. “They 
lost their nerve at the end of the 
session,” he said of the party 
leadership. “They caved in on 
everything of importance to the 
pro-family and pro-life com- 
munity." Mr Dobson has been 
saving for months that the 
Republicans were failing to 
make a mark, because they 
did not connect with the wishes 
of Christian fundamentalists, 
and earlier this year threatened 
to pull his group away from the 
Republicans. 

Some conservative Chris- 
tians. it emerges, had made that 
decision for themselves, with a 
significant proportion defecting 
to vote for conservative Demo- 
crats. If the Republicans in 
general bad a bad time at the 
polls on Tuesday, the religious 
right had u wretched election. 


Former Speaker Newt Gingrich and his wife Marianne leave his office In Marietta, Georgia 


perhaps the worst since it 
emerged as a force in 1980- The 
Christian Coalition spent 
SI. 3m, and the Campaign for 
Working Families, which is 
allied to Mr Dobson, spent 
nearly $3m, yet many of their 
candidates failed to get in. 

The diagnosis of what went 
wrong varies sharply across the 
party. Randy Tate, the Christ- 
ian Coalition Executive Direc- 
tor, said the Republicans failed 
to offer a “clear conservative 
agenda”. But the moderates be- 
lieve it is precisely the domi- 


nation of the religious right that 
is hampering them. “When 
Republicans try to tell the 
American people what they 
should think about someone 
else's morality, we get 
thumped,” said Mark Miller, 
head of the Republican Lead- 
erehip Council. 

The activists meeting in Iowa 
to support Mr Bush will be 
drawn largely from the con- 
servative right, and they will 
want him to demonstrate his 
conservative credentials. That 
risks pushing him further to the 


right than the electorate may 
like. 

But an endorsement now 
poses other dangers. There are 
plenty of candidates who will try 
to outflank him on the right, no- 
tably Steve Forbes, the mil- 
lionaire publisher who has 
spent the years since bis defeat 
for the candidacy in 1996 bur- 
nishing his conservative cre- 
dentials. Mr Bush had said he 
wanted to make a decision 
about standing for the Presi- 
dency only next year. Partly that 
is because he has. after all, only 


just been re-elected Governor 
of Texas. But he and his advis- 
ers also know that there is a se- 
rious risk that by being out in 
front so early, Mr Bush simply 
becomes an easier target for the 
right at a time whea the party’s 
schisms are opening up. 

Conservatives are a small but 
important part of the elec- 
torate. Fifty per cent of this 
year's voters said they consid- 
ered themselves moderates, up 
about five per cent, and they 
wanted to vote on issues like 
education and social security. 


OMI HCUVPHE1JL 

Conservatives - who make up 
about a third of the electorate, 
down five per cent - put moral 
values at the top of their list of 
concerns. 

But they loom raurh larger 
in the Republican Pary. where 
they are a crucial element 
amongst the party's activists, 
and - individually and through 
political action eoranittees - 
they can deliver vast amounts 
of money. They did forMr Gin- 
grich. And if Mr Bush ioes not 
demonstrate some farcy foot- 
work, they could do forttim too. 


Japanese shun the gift voucher solution to economic woes 


-JAPANESE POLITICS has sunk 
very low." said Hiroknzu Mizuguctri. 
vice president of the Japan Associ- 
ation of Corporate Executives last 
week. “It is complete nonsense." 
agreed his colleague Yoshihiko 
Miyauchi, “and we should desist im- 
mediately from something so car- 
toon -like." Leading politicians have 
aided it “idiotic”, and it makes shop- 
keepers frown. It is the latest hope 
Tor saving Japan’s shrinking 
economy: the gift voucher. 

The idea, under serious consider- 
ation by the Japanese government, 
is to tackle head-on one of the 
biggest problems facing the country 
as il slides into its worst recession 
since the war - the reluctance of its 
once confident consumers to spend 
their considerable wealth. Despite 
the shocks which have befallen 


FROM RICHARD LLOYD PARRY 

m Tokyo 


their once mighty hanks and the 
near collapse of some of their Asian 
neighbours, Japanese are still 
among the world's richest people. 
But. fearful of redundancy and 
unemployment, Japanese families 
are holding on to their money in 
banks, savings accounts and - some- 
times literally - under the bed. 

In the first six months of this yean 
spending decreased by six percent 
and those cathedrals of conspicuous 
consumption, Japan's department 
stores, have become sepulchres as 
spending has slowed by 15 per cenL 
.All this creates a vicious circle: with 
so little demand from consumers, 
manufacturers and retailers have 
been hit hard, increasing the like- 


lihood of lay offs and bankruptcies 
and creating an atmosphere of even 
greater caution and trepidation. 

The government has tried re- 
peatedly to part people from their 
yen, but with negligible effect. Bank 
interest rates have been reduced to 
nearly zero to discourage saving - 
but last week some treasury bill 
yields actually fell below zero for a 
while, which meant investors were 
prepared to pay the authorities to 
keep their money. 

The government has passed the 
so-called “Happy Monday" bilL in- 
tended to encourage spending by cre- 
ating new three-day Bank Holiday 
weekends. Tax breaks have been an- 
nounced. and trillions of yen have 
been spent on the construction of un- 
needed roads, bridges and dams in 
the hope that money will trickle 


down through local communities 
and refresh the national economy. 
But the money liberated by these 
exercises remains unspent. In 
August, the disposable income of 
Japanese households actually went 
up by three per cent, but consump- 
tion went down by two per cent, the 
1 0th consecutive monthly decline. 

In his “General Theory of Em- 
ployment, Interest and Money", 
J M Keynes pointed out that the way 
to encourage spending is to create 
a form of money which “goes bad . .. 
like green cheese” - and this is the 
idea behind the voucher scheme. In- 
stead of tax breaks, the idea goes, 
Japanese will be presented with 
shopping coupons worth, for ex- 
ample, 30.000 yen (£154). They riD 
not be redeemable for cash and, like 
Stilton on tbe shelf at Sain story's, 


they will have an expiry date, thus 
catapulting families back into the 
stores and setting the tills ringing. 

The vouchers are expected to be 
unveiled in a week's time os part of 
a new spending package currently 
being worked out fry the ruling Lib- 
eral Democratic Party (LDP). But 
since the idea was floated last 
month no one seems to have had a 
good word for it Detractors point 
out the administrative effort and se- 
curity problems involved in creat- 
ing what is, in effect, a new kind of 
legal tender. Vouchers coold be 
forged and a Mack market might 
spring op. Even more likely is that 
people will take the vouchers and 
spend them, tot save the money 
which they would otherwise have 
spent as cash, thus neutralising any 
benefit to the economy. The Japan 


Chamber of Commerce found that 
fewer than a third of companies sur- 
veyed thought tbe voucher scheme 
was a good idea and 16 per cent be- 
lieved that it would have negative ef- 
fects in the long run. 

The scheme's ultimate doom may 
lie in an amendment being favoured 
by the LDP Komeito, the opposi- 
tion party which originally pro- 
posed it, intended that fee vouchers 
sbuld be given to eveiyone; the 
LDP prefers to target only low- 
income families. But even - or per- 
haps especially - in the present 
recessionary times, that is a label 
that few Japanese would willingly at- 
tach to themselves. “So people won't 
want to use It,” said a spokesperson 
for the Japan Consumers’ Associ- 
ation. “They don't want fee stigma 
of being associated with poverty." 



The Japanese: spending down 


Buy any six books for the price of five. 

Until November 21st, whenever you buy any six books at Waterstone’s the one with the lowest price is yours for free. 
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Last days for China’s forgotten Jews 


FROM TERESA POOLE 

in Peking 


WORLD 17 


■'HR DINNER in the central 
lioese city of Kaifeng, 68- 
Kar-old Zhao Xiangni put 
down his chopsticks. “I was 
born in Kaifeng in 1930.” he 
said. “My ancestors were Jew- 
ish, J have got Jewish Hood. All 
of this was given by God, it is 
not a personal choice. I feel 
proud that I am a Jew.* Con- 
spicuously absent from the 
table, given that this was China, 
was any port 
Tbi existence of mainland 
Qiinejse who claim to be of Jew- 
ish descent is one of China's 
tnot&curious historical legacies. 
Sometime during the Northern 
Song Dynasty (960-1 126AD), 

I 'bout 500 Jewish Silk Road 
\ aerdbants decided to settle in 
Kaifjeng, the splendid imperial 
capftal with a flouridling pop- 
ulation of one million. The 
Jews were probably from Per- 
sia/but scholars are not certain. 
They were welcomed by the 
Emperor, built Kaifeng’s first 
synagogue in 1163, and were 
' pown in Chinese as “the sect 
lich plucks out the sinews*. 
Over several centuries they 
maintained Jewish traditions 
and religious rituals, including 
circumcising boys and abstain- 
ing from pork. An early Ming dy- 
nasty (1368-1644) emperor 
specified seven surnames for 
the Jews of Kaifeng: Ai, Lao, 
Zhao, Zhang, Shi, Jin and LL But 
assimilation into the Chinese 
community and inter-marriage 
( yok its toil on the Jewish iden- 
tity. The last Rabbi died in 
about 1800. and by I860 the syn- 
agogue had fallen into disrepair 
and disuse. It was demolished, 
and in 1912 the plot was sold to 
Canadian missionaries. On the 
site now stands the No. 4 Peo- 
ple's Hospital To this day. how- 
ever. there are those in Kaifeng 
who c laim their Jewish ancestry 
keenly - if not always fruitfully. 

Some have tried, and failed, 
toseek recognition from Peking 
for China's Jews to be classified 
as a national ethnic minority. 
Others have attempted, also un- 
successfully, to attract inter- 
national Jewish and Israeli 
investment to Kaifeng. Several 


Memories are fading In South Teaching Scripture Lane, in the old Jewish quarter of Kaifeng. Right a Chinese artist’s dr a w i ng of Kfe as it was 


have been turned down for 
emigration to Israel, where 
Kaifeng’s descendants are not 
recognised as Jewish because in 
China the religion was passed 
down through the father, not 
matrilineally. 

Xu Xin, China’s only Profes- 
sor of Jewish Studies, estimates 
that there arc 500 to 1.00U peo- 
ple in Kaifeng who are descen- 
danls of the old Jewish 
community. They have little 
contact with each other, and few 
are as committed as Mr Zhao. 
Knowledge of Hebrew and the 
religious texts is long dead, and 
the avoidance of pock is really 
the only enduring custom. But 
a few elderly descendants, like 
Mr Zhao, still recall distant 
memories of Jewish home life. 
Mr Zhao remembers celebrat- 
ing Phssover. Yom Kippur, and 
other Jewish holidays as a child. 
“From my earliest memory, 
there was no pork in the family." 
A record of the family's 14 gen- 
erations, written in Hebrew and 
Chinese, was taken by the Red 
Guards during the Cultural 
Revolution, he said. 

Dr Wendy Abraham, an 
American Sinologist who has 
researched Kaifeng’s Jewish 
history, interviewed elderly 
Kaifeng descendants in the 


1980s. Shi Zhongyu, then 66, 
told her he remembered seeing 
brass Stars of David wrapped 
in red silk hidden in a medicine 
chest, and the preparation of 
cakes containing no yeast. 

Few signs are left of 
Kaifeng's Jewish ancestry. In 
the floor of the hospital boQ- 
erhouse is a carved round flag- 


stone, the lid of the old syna- 
gogue's well Two nearby lanes 
are still called North and South 
Teaching the Scripture Lane, 
but the last Jew in this old 
quarter died years ago. 

Climb to the top floor of the 
city's decrepit museum and 
there is a low-lit “Exhibition on 
the History and Culture of 


Ancient Kaifeng Jews”, nor- 
mally kept locked. Here are the 
most important exhibits: two 
inscribed stelae from the old 
synagogue, 1489 and 1512. The 
latter reads in part: “The 
founder of this religion is Abra- 
ham ... After him Moses, who 
transmitted the scriptures A 
stone basin from the syna- 


gogue, and reproductions of 
documents now outside China, 
complete the small exhibit. 
The museum’s curator, Mo 
Huomin, said: “Ordinary Chi- 
nese people are not interested, 
but we open for visitors, experts 
and foreign groups. Very few 
Kaifeng Jewish descendants 
come here. Since these stelae 


TE8ESA.POOIE 

have existed for many years, 
they all know about them.” 

Kaifeng’s sensitive authorities 
are uncertain bow to handle the 
city’s unique Jewish history. “In 
the last few years,” said Mr Xu, 
“there were a few people in 
Kaifeng who marked their Chi- 
nese ID cards as T butai [Chi- 
nese for Jewish]. Unfortunately. 


I heard that last year the Public 
Security Bureau asked them to 
Hiange Youm? to something 
else.” When the Independent 
on Sunday applied to the gov- 
ernment authorities w meet 
some of the Kaifeng Jewish de- 
scendants, officials declined to 
help. Jewish prosdytiseis are cer- 
tainty not welcome. 

Perhaps attitudes would 
change if Kaifeng’s Jewish his- 
tory proved more profitable. 
Since 1993 there have been 
attempts to encourage Jewish 
investment in Kaifeng, but all 
have come to nothing. Neither 
Kaifeng’s mere 650,000 popu- 
lation, nor its ageing chemical, 
textile and machine industries. 
male*- it an obvious choice for 
foreign investment. 

Tourism, aimed at Western 
Jews, seems the most obvious 
area to promote, but Xia Feng, 
of Kaifeng's tourism bureau, 
said there were no plans to en- 
courage this. There is little to 
see. Dr Abraham runs “Jewish 
Historical Tours of China" 
which last month brought its 
fourth tour group of Americans 
to Kaifeng. The highlight of any 
such tour is, of course, the 
chance to meet some Jewish de- 
scendants with memories from 
the 1930s. But even this at- 
traction will soon die out. 
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FLAT EARTH 


Spoiling to win 

EVERYBODY made a fuss last 
week of Jesse “The Body” Ven- 
tura, the former professional 
wrestler who sneaked up behind 
‘xe main pare/ candidates to be 
. ected governor of Minnesota, 
'mt Flat Eanb wishes to salute 
omeone else. Our hero is not 
o much a Goliath as a David 

- an unassuming Mr Nice Guy 
rom Seattle who might just 
lave turned the whole electoral 
a?c around. 

Until the final weeks of the 
’ampaign. Jay Inslec looked 
Mce yet another Democrat en 
: oute to a pounding at the 
'ands of the seemingly unas- 
a tilable Republican majority in 
^engross. But then he had the 
11 m rage - many called it tcmcr- 
tc ; -"to raise the Lewinsky 
feudal in his television ads. ac- 
k Sdng his Republican opponent 
f° Washington's First Con- 
cessional District. Rick White. 

. hijacking the real political 
f^'-nda to pursue a partisan 
j* rh-hum against Bill Clinton. 
“'Gkfr Insicc’s initiative may 
a . si l have prompted the 
5,n *>ublicans' own 11 lb-hour 
°° c campaign on the Lewinsky 
® e mc - a tactic now universally 
l “ e :niiwlcdged as disastrous, 
for Mr Inslee. he knocked 

— Mr While by a comfortable 
r 42 per cent margin. 


>irty trick 


F 

lOW would you like it if. 

Whenever you went to the pab 
the shops, people asked: 
ave you washed your 
nds?” This happened to a 
year-old man from 
hum in Germany; who 
ast remain nameless to 
are him further 
initiation. after unwittingly 
tiring in a programme 
titled Arc Mm Pigs ? 

He was caught dry-handed 
his way out of the lavatory 
a motorway service 
jttion. in full view of a 
mera hidden in the fittings, 
be reached for the door, a 
*n flashed up: “Have you 
(gotten to wash your 
rads?” There was no need 
r an answer. His disgusting 
yussion had been recorded 
id played to millions of 
sapproving viewers. 

The victim has had the 
t laugh. He sued the RTL 


Clean-up later in the courts 

television company for 
inj urine his dignity, and won 
DM8.000 (about £3.000) in 
damages. The station has 
been banned from airing the 
incriminating sequence ever 
again. 

There's the rub 

THE transition from commu- 
nist stagnation toscmi-capitatisi 
chaos in Russia has had some 
weird results, such as military 
personnel producing porno- 
graphic videos instead of tele- 
coms equipment and factory 
workers being paid in toilet 
scats and tinned pineapple 
chunks rather than cash, which 
their bosses didn’t have. 

Now someone has drawn 
my attention to the factory in 
Volgograd which used to pro- 
duce high-precision navigation 
equipment for the na\y before 
diversifying into consumer 
products, including rubber dil- 
doeb. Utterly characteristically, 
plans to make them electric had 
to be shelved for lack of de- 
velopment funds. “They’re 
hand-operated.” said the plant’s 
unioo leader. 

You can guess the rest. 
Worker* found themselves hav- 
ing to hawk the product round 
Volgograd’s sex shops, hut po- 
tential clients were unim- 
pressed. ‘'They’re primitive,” 
said one sc* shop owner. “The 
more expensive ones with more 
features sell better. People 
don’t look for price. They look 
for quality.” Russians may not 
always have got the hang of the 
producing side of capitalism, 
but as consumers they're the 
same as the rest of us. 

Raymond Whitaker 
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A magical Christmas made easier 


At Safeway we are committed to making Christmas easier on your pocket. And with 
a saving of 20% on all Champagnes and sparkling wines, you won't need to splash 
out as much to celebrate. With lots of other great oHets on beets, wines and spirits 
to take advantage of, we've made sure you'll get big booze value this Christmas 

Offer starts Monday 9th November 
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Is Dr Miinch a confused old man or a defiant N azi? 


VISITORS come from afar to retired 
GP Hans Munch's little house in the 
Bavarian Alps to hear stories about 
the war, Auschwitz, and his good 
friend Josef Mengele. For 50 yean 
he has told of his gruesome experi- 
ments on inmates, the technology of 
crematoria, and his profound admi- 
ration for the evil scientist known to 
posterity as the “Angel of Death 
“Mengele and the others sent ns 
their material; heads, livers, spinal 

fluid, whatever came up," the 87-year- 
old doctor recently told Der Spiegel 
magazine. “We analysed it.** Dr 
Munch went on to praise the advan- 
tages of gassing the inmates, spoke 

about the “servility” of Jews, and de- 
scribed at length the “ideal working 
conditions” at the Hygiene Institute 
he ran near the Auschwitz ooocen- 
Dr Munch-, human experiments HEaiiNETOEau^oa)s«xowHc tratxra camp: “I was able to conduct 



FROM IMRE KARACS 

in Bonn 


experiments on humans, that are 
otherwise only possible on rabbits, 
Thai was important work forsrieoce." 
Part of this “important work™ involved 
infecting prisoners with malaria. 

Since this appalling testimony 
appeared, the village of Rosshaupten 
has been flooded with visitors. The 

sneer in front of his bouse is dogged 

with TV crews. Anti-Nazi activists 
huri bricks and abuse, there has been 
an attempted break-in and the tele- 
phone has been disconnected be- 
cause of the abusive ctdfc and death 
threats. War crimes prosecutors in 
Frankfort have opened an investi- 
gation. Germans askr how has this 
monster escaped punishment? 

Well, after a trial by a Polish court. 


Dr Mundi was acquitted of war 
crimes. The other 39 Auschwitz doc- 
tore were an convicted; 23 were sen- 
tenced to death. Dr Munch was set 
free because 19 former inmates tes- 
tified to his innocence. That, ac- 
cording to Der Spiegel, was the 
beginning of the “myth of the good 
man of Auschwitz”. 

Dr Munch had refused to take 
part in the “selections" - the process 
whereby “superfluous'* inmates were 
condemned to the gas chamber. 
There was nothing heroic about 
that. At hs trial in Krakow the pros- 
ecutor asked him: “Can one con- 
clude that every other doctor could 
have arranged not to participate in 
the selections?” - “I think that was 
possible,” came the laconic reply. - 

Still, in the eyes of many of his vic- 
tims, he was a good man. "Munch 


was humane to us. and in Auschwitz, 
in these terrible conditions, that 
meant a lot," a former inmate re- 
membered in a German television 
documentary 1 7 years ago. 

A member of the SS and volun- 
teer for Auschwitz. Dr Munch has 
been racked by guilt ever since. He 
has tried to make amends by giving 
testimony on the Nazi crimes, to 
courts, to reporters, to anyone who 
cares to listen. Telling the story of 
Auschwitz is his personal purgatory, 
and so it should be. 

But suddenly the plot has 
changed. In the Spiegel interview, 
readers are confronted by a callously 
unrepentant Nazi, boasting of his 
crimes. The media arc lapping it up. 
And, as every editor know, Nazis selL 

But there is one fact Der Spiegel 
and the other amateur Nazi- hunters 


omit as they demolish the myth". . 

As Dr Munch’s daughter Run puts 
it: "Mv father has no short-term’, 
memory." Less politely, he is senile, l 

Paul Moor, who made that di«ow, f 
menlarv 1 7 veare ago. has reached m j 
same conclusion after talking to 1* V f 
Munch in recent weeks. "Dr Mundi^ 
is noarh SS. He’s no Linger for/:/*-* 
mentis." The producer of a camera : 
team just back from RoNshauplcn re- 
ports that he is completely unaware 

of the outrage he has caused. 

What he may or may nol have sud 
to Per Spiegel must remain a mai- 
ler of conjecture. But there is no mys- 
tery about why Dr Miinch makes 

Germans uncomfortable. If even an 
SS officer in Auschwitz could refuse 
certain unpalatable orders with im- 
punity. it destroys another myitc that - 
resistance to the Nazis was (utile. 


Peace rocked by 
bungled bomb 


FROM PATRICK COCKBtIRN in Jerusalem 


IT WAS nol a competent attack. 
Black smoke billowing from a 
red Fiat first alerted stall- 
holders in the Mahane Yehuda 
market in Jerusalem that they 
were once again the target of 
suicide bombers. 

Some immediately fled to 
safety. Others were slower to 
realise the danger. Sigal an 
Israeli woman running to catch 
a bus outside the market, said: 
"I heard a boom and smoke 
came out of the ear. I asked a 
woman what somebody was 
doing with a car which didn't 
work." Then there was second 
explosion, and Sigal fled 
screaming. 

Earlier that morning Yusuf 
Zughavar, an 18-year-old Pales- 
tinian from Anata refugee camp 
north of Jerusalem, had helped 
to place two suitcases in the car. 
Israeli and Palestinian police 
say that he and an unnamed 
companion belonged to Islamic 
Jihad, the militant Palestinian 
organisation, and were aiming 
to repeal last year's suicide 
bombing in the market which 
killed 15 Israelis. 

As the two men drove up 
Jaffa road, the main thor- 
oughfare in central Jerusalem, 


something went wrong. A 
senior Israeli police officer 
later said; “It was an amateur 
bomb." A premature explo- 
sion killed Mr Zugfaayarand his 
fellow bomber before they 
could enter the market. The 
blast tore apart their Hat, hurl- 
ing a large piece of metal to the 
other side of the road. 

Within minutes of the attack 
Jews from Mea Sharim, an 
ultra-orthodox neighbourhood 
nearby, were crowding the bal- 
conies to look at the bodies of 
the dead bombers, finally, a po- 
liceman threw sheets over tbem. 

Even by the dire standards 
of suicide bombing in this part 
of the world, the operation 
was bungled. No Israelis were 
killed, and only one was seri- 
ously injured. The force of the 
explosion went mainly upwards, 
damaging the roof of the cov- 
ered market, but leaving food 
on nearby stalls undamaged. 

• But politically Mr Zugfaayar 
and his companion did not die 
in vain. If their aim was to 
ensure that the so-called “land- 
for-se airily" deal agreed be- 


tween Israel and the Palestini- 
ans at the Wye Plantation in 
Maryland last month is still- 
born, then they have come 
dose to achieving their aim. 

On receiving news of the at- 
tack Benjamin Netanyahu, the 
Israeli Prime Minister, imme- 
diately adjourned the cabinet 
meeting called to ratify the 
deal reached at Wye. A state- 
ment said it would resume dis- 
cussion only when Yasser 
Arafat, the Palestinian leader, 
proved he was “fighting an ab- 
out war against terror”. Horn 
members of the cabinet whose 
opposition to Wye was already 
known, there was an almost 
audible sigh of relief that they 
had an excuse not to start the 
limited Israeli withdrawal. 

The effectiveness of the lat- 
est suidde bombing is all the 
greater because it took place at 
the end of a week when it be- 
gan to look as if Mr Netanyahu 
did not want to implement the 
deal he signed in the US. “He 
keeps staring wistfully at the 
safe shore of the ideological 
right that he deserted," writes 


Hemi Sbalev, the Israeli com- 
mentator. “He keeps acting 
like the old Kin, who is good 
for the Jews, attacks the leftists, 
quarrels with the Palestinians 
and makes the Americans go 
ont of their minds." 

Mr Netanyahu demanded 
that two issues be settled before 
be even allowed his cabinet to 
discuss ratification. He wanted 
a written timetable for the ar- 
rest of 30 Palestinian suspects 
living in areas controlled by Mr 
Arafat, and revocation of the 
Palestinian charter by a folly 
convened Palestine National 
Council. 

Neither reason was very sub- 
stantive. He already had a ver- 
bal agreement on the 
Palestinians’ arrests, two of 
whom are reportedly dead and 
others have little evidence 
against them. The US and the 
previous Israeli government 
agreed in 1996 that the Pales- 
tine National Council had re- 
voked clauses in the charter to 
which it objected. 

The problem for Mr Netan- 
yahu is that there is no real cen- 
tre to Israeli politics. He could 
abandon the hard right and the 
Jewish settlers in the West 
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Bank without making any new 
friends with more moderate 
views. In Israel differences be- 
tween right and left are rein- 
forced by divisions between 
both secular and religious Jews 
and different ethnic communi- 
ties. By going ahead with Wye, 
Mi Netanyahu would split the 
coalition which elected him. 

It is also difficult for the 
Israeli leader to sit still In the 
talks in the US he came under 
real pressure for the first time 
from President Bill Clinton, 


which took him by surprise. Mr 
Netanyahu may have gone to 
Wye only because he thought 
Mr Clinton was weakened fry 
scandal, but he discovered the 
President was on the rebound. 
The success of the Democrats 
in the mid-term elections puts 
the White House in a stronger 
position to pressurise Israel in 
the run-up to Mr Clinton’s 
address to the Palestinian 
National Council next month. 

The Wye agreement is in 
trouble on another front. Tsahi 


Hanegbi, Israel’s Justice Min- 
ister, says Mr Zughayar be- 
longed to Islamic Jihad, a 
largely moribund but militant 
organisation. Palestinian secu- 
rity confirmed this. But Hamas, 
which claimed responsibility for 
the previous suidde bombing, on 
an Israeli school bus in the 
Gaza strip, claimed responsi- 
bility for the latest explosion. 

Oeariy, however, a new sui- 
dde bombing campaign is under 
way. Given that the targets are 
schoolchildren and shoppers, at 


some point in the future there 
arc bound to be heavy casualties. 

There is a community of in- 
terests between the Palestinian 
militant organisations and the 
Israeli right. Even a botched sui- 
dde bombing has a serious 
political impact, because the 
right will use it to discredit the 
idea of an agreement between ^ 
Israel and Mr Arafat, an ife 
jective shared by Hamas and /*- . 
lamic Jihad. It is this which 
makes it inevitable that there 
will be more suidde attacks. 
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Britain cautious about attacks on Iraq 


BRITAIN, which is semfoig two cabinet min- 
isters to the Golf this week to rally neigh- 
bouring states against the latest Iraqi 
intransigence, stressed yestoday that it was 
not pressing for the eaify ose of force, writes 
Raymond Whitaker. 

Iraq has ended all co-operation with 
United Nations weapons inspectors, and 
said yesterday it was prepared for military 
confrontation. The Defence Secretary; 


George Robertson, who is about to leave 
on a Golf tout; said at a meeting with 
French and American officials that mili- 
tary action “has to be an option, because 
in many ways that is the only thing that 
Saddam recognises", although it was “not 
the preferred option”. 

• Between Mr Robertson, the Foreign Sec- 
retary Robin Cook, and a Foreign Office 
minister; Derek Fatchett, Britain will bold 


talks in all the Gulf states over the next 
few days. But in February; during the last 
period of tension, onfy Kuwait was pre- 
pared to allow US and British forces to be 
stationed on its soil, and there is likely to 
be even less appetite for any armed con- 
frontation this time. Although the Clinton 
administration is maintaining a tough line, 
Britain appears to be laying more emphasis 
on measures such as tightening sanctions. 
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Adopt one at ** 
Christmas 

Adopting an orangutan for someone you love 
makes a great Christmas present 

Forest fires throughout Indonesia have left hundreds of baby 
orangutans orphaned and at the mercy of poachers. WSRA helps 
fund the rescue and care of these 
beautiful animals and releases them 
back Into a safe environment. 

You can help us save the 
orangutans by adopting one. 

For £15 we'll send you an 
adoption certificate, two 
photos ol a baby 
orangutan called Pur and 
his story. For £25 you'll get 
all these, plus a video of 
orangutans being rescued. 
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The great cell breakout 

Scientists' latest extraordinary cloning research is bringing hope to victims of strokes, cancer, Alzheimer's and infertility 


BY STEVE CONNOR 


i 0Nt DAY in September last year, 
j Alina Cerasini experienced a sen- 
| sa tion that would change her life. A 
j tiny blood vessel ruptured in her 
I head and quickly starved some of her 
t U ain cell s of vital oxygen. The 
f roke left her paralysed in the right 
[ leg and almost speechless. She was 
; 62 and lucky to survive. 

\ Mrs Cerasini. a nurse, was also 

■ lucky to live near the University of 
| Pittsburgh, where American 

scientists were searching for 
volunteers for a radical form of 
j stroke therapy. And in June this year 
she made history by becoming the 
first person to receive injections of 
laboratory-grown nerve cells. 

Surgeons at the Pittsburgh 
Medical Centre, led by Douglas 
Kondaolka, drilled a hole into their 
patient's skull and injected about 2 
million cells which they had grown 
from a batch of cells extracted 25 
j years previously from a man 
! suffering from a rare type of cancer, 
j These cells exhibited an u nusual 

trait. Under certain conditions In the 
1 lg "’oratory they could be stimulated 
: grow into fully mature nerve cells 

■ and, once they had finished 
developing, they slopped becoming 
cancerous. The hope is that they will 

• do the same in the brains of Mrs 

■ Cerasini and the lfl other stroke 
! victims taking part in the Erst clinical 

• trial of a brain-cell transplant of 
\ laboratory-cultured nerves. 

i There are obvious risks attached 
i to the transplant experiment. One 
! is whether the doctors can be sure 

! that the cells really will stop being 

• cancerous. Another is whether the 
i patient’s immune defences will 
! accept the foreign tissue - rejection 
1 is the continuing nightmare of any 
j transplant surgeon. A third is 
", whether the injection will do any 
j g| od anyway. Who is to say whether 
| t|. i parently normal-looking nerve 

cells from a man's bizarre cancer can 
carry out the functions of Mrs 
Cerasini's lost brain cells? 

A better alternative, however, will 
soon be possible. Scientists at the 
University of Wisconsin-Madison 


demonstrated last week that they 
have found the mother of all cells 
in the body. This is the “embryon- 
ic stem cell" that appears early in the 
development of an embryo, within 
about a week after fertilisation, and 
which matures into any one of the 
many different types of tissues, such 
as bone, blood, muscle, skin or 
nerves. 

To give Mrs Cerasini the best of 
ail possible chances of recovery, it 
would be better to use her own 
embryonic stem cells, but at 62 
years old this is 62 years too late. Or 
is it? What if scientists could clone 
one of her skin cells, say, and let it 
develop into a week-old embryo 
which could then be used to extract 
the vital stem cells? 

This scenario is not as fantastic 
as it might seem. The scientists at the 
Roslin Institute in Edinburgh, who 
cloned Dolly the sheep, and some 
of the leading researchers in human 
embryonic stem cells, are now 
finalising plans to begin work on 
achieving the marriage of two bio- 
logical disciplines. This, they believe, 
will lead to a revolution in the 
treatment of what are now incurable 
diseases, such as strokes, 
Alzheimer’s, cancer, heart disease or 
even infertility. 

HUMAN embryology raises huge 
ethical concerns in its own right 
(chiefly among anti-abortionists), but 
when it also involves cloning, the 
anxiety is even greater. The fears 
have been well exercised in works of 
ficu'on. From Aldous Huxley's vision 
of a cloned race of sub-intdligent 
workers to the nightmare scenario 
of the 1970s film Boys from Bruzil, 
where clones of Hiller are raised se- 
cretly in the South American jungle. 

Austin Smith, director of the 
Centre for Genome Research at 
Edinburgh University, said people 
should not worry that his and the 
University of Wisconsin's collabo- 
ration with the Roslin might produce 
adult human clones. 

In his submission to the consul- 
tation on cloning by the Human Fer- 



Mirrored image: now cell research and cloning are opening up a fantastic future 


DAVID SAND1SCN 


tilisation and Embiyology Author- 
ity (HFEA), Dr Smith said it was cru- 
cial to distinguish between 
"reproductive cloning”, used to pro- 
duce a child, and “therapeutic 
cloning ”- which is potentially of 
enormous clinical benefit - where 
cells are derived from an early 
cloned embryo for medical use. 
Hany Griffin, assistant director of 
science at the Roslin Institute, is 
equally adamant that the use of 
Dolly technology to produce a 


human embryonic clone will not 
increase the chances of someone ac- 
tually cloning children. “Embryon- 
ic stem cells are not the cellular 
equivalent of an embryo," he said. 

“They are derived from what is 
called the inner cell mass of an early 
embryo. Other cells are needed for 
implantation and embryogenesis.’’ 

Nevertheless, in order to extract 
embryonic stem cells an embryo has 
to be created by effectively cloning 
a human being. In the case of Mis 


Cerasini it would involve extracting 
the nucleus from one of her skin cells 
and injecting it into an unfertilised 
human egg cell which has had its own 
nucleus removed. 

If this could be made to divide in 
the same way that Dolly’s original 
cell divided, then the resulting em- 
bryo would effectively be a clone of 
Mrs Cerasini and have the potential 
to develop into a full-grown adult. 
What the Roslin and Dr Smith are 
proposing is that the embryo should 


never be allowed to develop beyond 
14 days, the current legal time lim- 
it allowed for human embryos to de- 
velop after in vitro fertilisation. 

Dr Griffin proposed additional 
safeguards. “Reconstructed embryos 
would need to be cultured for prob- 
ably no more than seven days," he 
said. “Moreover, In the future, when 
we know more about the mechanism 
involved in nuclear transfer, it may 
be possible to avoid creating & 
potential embryo by ‘reprogram- 
ming’ the specialised cells in the rest 
tube rather than in the egg." 

ONE future scenario painted by Dr 
Smith is the prospect of all new-born 
babies routinely having clones 
developed of themselves in order to 
extract their embryonic stem cells for 
freezing in a tissue bank. A prece- 
dent exists already in the national 
tissue bank for embryonic blood cells 
derived from Lhe umbilical cord of 
newborns, which can be used to 
extract important blood-forming 
cells for the treatment of leukaemia 
and similar illnesses. 

“The significance of producing 
embtyonic stem cells is that they can 
be amplified indefinitely in culture, 
can be subjected to precise genetic 
modification, and can be induced to 
differentiate into a broad range of 
cell types." Dr Smith says in his sub- 
mission to the HFEA. "Ln order to 
incorporate nuclear cloning, how- 
ever, the scope of currently permit- 
ted human embryo research would 
have to be broadened to encompass 
therapeutic applications. Such an 
extension to the legitimate subjects 
of research is justified, indeed 
demanded, by the prospective 
benefits of developing patient-spe- 
cific stem cells.” 

The HFEA has made it clear that, 
as things stand, it would refuse to 
issue a licence to anyone proposing 
to done human cells using the nu- 
clear transfer method of the Roslin 
Institute. It accepts, however, that 
there may be sound medical reasons 
why it might be allowed in the 
future. It now appears that at least 
two groups of scientists arc about to 
test the regulatory water on human 
cloning for the benefit of the thou- 
sands of people like Mrs Cerasini. 


1932 Brave New World 
published, portraying the 
fictional nightmare of human 
doning to create a race of 
genetically identical humans. 

. 1960s John Gurdon, a British 
. biologist, produces the first 
clones of animals from the 
skin cells of frogs, but the 
tadpoles do not develop into 
adults and no one is able to 
reproduce the work on higher 
mammals. 

1978 The film Boys from 
Brazil is released, depicting 
the cloning of Adolf Hitler in 
the jungles of South America 
by fanatical ex-Nazis. 

1978 Karl lllmensee, a 
scientist at. the University of 
Geneva, claims to have cloned 
mice, but the research is 
disputed amid accusations of 
scientific misconduct. 

1986 Steed Wiiladsen, a 
brilliant Danish scientist, 
publishes research proving ■ 
that it is possible to done 
sheep from early embryos. 

1996 lari Wilmut and 
colleagues at the Roslin 
Institute in Edinburgh done 
sheep using the technique of 
nuclear transfer, but only 
using early embryo cells. 

1 997 Wilmut announces the 
creation of Dolly, the first 
adult clone of an animal, 
generated by transferring the 
nucleus of an udder cell taken 
from a six-year-old sheep into 
an unfertilised egg cell which 
had his own nucleus removed. 

1998 Sdentists at Hawaii 
University prove the Dolly 
result was not a fluke by 
doning several generations of 
mice. 
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FOCUS: WHAT’S NEXT FOR WOMEN? 


Equality time, or so they 


4 


0 1 * 


Labour has reason to be 


MARGARET |AY 


grateful to women, 
whose votes were 
crucial to its election 
victory last year. But will 
the Government's 
women's unit, which 
is relaunched tomorrow, 
finally deliver on 
promises to tackle the 
discrimination still 
suffered by half the 
population? On the next 
four pages we talk to the 
politicians setting the 
agenda, examine why 
the unit believes teenage 
girls need role models, 
and hear from women 
about their lives - and 
what they think of 
Labour's ideas 


BY RACHEL SYLVESTER 


MARGARET JAY is no ordinary 
woman. Her father, James Callaghan, 
was a prime minister. Her former hus- 
band, Peter Jay, was an ambassador 
to Washington. Her former lover, the 
American Carl Bernstein, was an 
award-winning journalist. Like Jane 
Austen’s Emma Woodhouse, Baroness 
Jay is handsome, clever and rich. A 
former television reporter, now en- 
joying a glittering career in public life, 
she exudes glamour and confidence, 
and buzzes with energy. Educated at 
a private girl’s school and at Oxford, 
she has, everyone agrees, “had it all”. 

At the age of 56, Baroness Jay of 
Paddington has become one of Tbny 
Blair’s favourite Cabinet ministeis. She 
even advises the Prime Minister on the 
sleeping arrangements in Downing 
Street After asking her to throw 
hereditary peers out of the House of 
Lords, Mr Blair has given her anoth- 
er difficult task: to look after women. 
He could not have found a less typi- 
cal example. At 6ft tail. Baroness Jay 
towers above most members of her sex. 
Can she ever understand what ordi- 
nary women think ? “I know, I know. 
Pve had such a privileged life,” she says 
disarmingly. “How can I be a role mod- 
el when 1 came out of such a differ- 
ent world from most people? And do 
you think young women will want to 
be represented by a grandmother?'" 

Tomorrow, Baroness Jay will re- 
launch the women's unit, the body set 
up by the Government to tackle key 
issues - education, pay, working con- 
ditions - affecting foe female half of 
the population. Since Harriet Harman 
left, this group of civil servants has 
been beefed up to indude around 40 
full-time staff It has been moved from 
foe Department for Social Security to 
the Cabinet Office -a symbolic change 
which puts it next to Downing Street. 

There has also been a shift of em- 
phasis. Unlike her predecessor, foe 
new minister for women does not con- 
sider herself a feminisL “In the 1960s 
and 1970s I wasn’t involved in that. I 
was already wor king already had 
children. In politics, fe minis m is seen 
as negative, com plaining about thin gs 
it’s perceived to be about separateness. 
You don’t have to be negative like that.” 





companies to improve life for work- 
ing mothers so that more women can 
work. The women's unit plans to set 
up a working group with representa- 
tives from the retail trade and nurs- 
ing to draw up a blueprint for more 
family-friendly policies. “Why should 
operating lists be done at S o’clock in 
the morning because the consultant 
says so, when that’slhc time the theatre 
nurse is taking her kids to school?" 

This minister understands the dif- 
ficulty of juggling career and family. I’A 
her twenties, as a BBC reporter, she 
rushed from foe school gates to in- 
terview experts about euthanasia: in her 
thirties she washed the peanut butter 
off her cocktail dress before meeting 
presidents. By ibe time she was an ad- 
viser to health authorities in her for- 
ties. then head of the National .Aids 
trust, her children bad flown the nest. 
Now she speaks approvingly of the 
‘'working grandma syndrome". But she 
bates foe idea of being a superwoman. 

The secret, she says, is order. She 
may be in the Cabinet, but Baroness 
Jay still spends Sundays fussing around 
her west London home, straightening 
cushions and putting flowers in vases 
- “mimbling" her husband, Michael 
Adler, an Aids specialist, calls it. “1 
mate lists about the lists," she says. I've 
got foe list which tells me what to do 


and I’ve got the list which edits ihelis/i 
There is a nricc to nav for this femalP* 


Baroness Jay: ‘You need to teach people to become part of the working world’ 


MYKEL NKOLAOU 


Entering housewifely hostess mode, 
she bounds across to a table in her of- 
fice where lunch has been pat out T 
can’t survive without eating," she booms. 
Baroness Jay doesn't understand the 
point of eating disorders and is one of 
foe few ministers who w31 tuck into 
sticky toffee pudding for tea. Nor does 
she feel blighted by sexism. “Maybe 
there were times when 1 felt Td been 
disadvantaged because I was a woman 
- but you can't let it bother you, you 
get on with it I don't want the women’s 
unit to be exclusive " 

The only thing that irritates her is 
the press's obsession with personali- 
ty, particularly her love life (the Dai- 
ly Mail called her a “man-eater”). “You 
can make a speech in foe House of 
Lords and they say she was wearing a 


red dress. I mean for God’s sake, if they 
did this to foe men - he was wearing 
a horrible tie or he looked as though 
he hadn’t had a haircut for weeks - 
everyone would think it was ridiculous.” 
She admits this is probably an exam- 
ple of sexism, but is unwilling to blame 
only that “It’s foe whole personality 
cult. Hello! magazine syndrome.'" 

Baroness Jay is an unashamedly 
girlie woman who sees no need to be 
aggressive or masculine to get ahead. 
She does not like positive discrimi- 
nation. and it is clear she disagreed 
with foe use of all-women shortlists to 
get more female Labour MPs into Par- 
liament. “We’ve gone beyond that. We 
should build on it rather than fight the 
old fight" The new slogan of foe 
women’s unit - “Better for women. 


better for all” -shows that foe ultimate 
aim is to help men too. 

The minister has identified teenage 
girls as a priority. “Girls tend to do well 
in the early years of secondary school 
then fall away.” she says. Celebrity role 
models, including people like former 
Spice Girl Geri Haffiwell, are being re- 
cruited to encourage teenage girls to 
have more confidence. “When 1 was 
at school we used to have classes in cit- 
izenship. You need to teach people to 
become part of foe working world." 

The minister for women is con- 
cerned about foe 20 per cent gap be- 
tween the incomes of men and women. 
The mam cause of this is the fact that 
female employees take time out to 
have children, and Baroness Jay be- 
lieves that a solution is to encourage 


There is a price to pay for this fema“ 
obsession with neatness, she thinks. 
“It’s what makes women seem rather 
unimaginative. People often wonder 
why there arc no great women com- 
posers, or famous painters - it's about 
being interested in process. That may 
mean you don’t haw foe philosophical 
ideas but it helps you get through life. 
I'm not creative in the imaginative 
sense. Pm not sure 1 could sit all day 
and think about the great work of art 
I'd do. I'd be looking to see what 1 
could put on the list." 

Baroness Jay was a Blair babe 
while foe Prime Minister was in nap- 
pies. She is New Labour' s natural aris- 
tocrat. to the manner bom as much 
as the hereditary peers on the red 
benches she rules. She is hardly typi-, 
cal of her sex but she undersLfctt 
women's concerns. “We worry tharw? 
seem intimidating because of the 
privilege thing” she says. “But peo- 
ple don't see you running around in 
circles making your lists and ironing 
your blouse." You wouldn’t hear many 
other Cabinet ministers saying that. 
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THE FORTHRIGHT head of 
foe women’s unit is used to 
campaigning. Fiona Reynolds 
has worked for most of her life 
in foe green movement But she 
has never been a direct-action 
eco- warrior. Her most recent 
former incarnation was as head 
of foe determinedly genteel 
Campaign for foe Protection of 
Rural England. 

She wffl use foe same un- 
demonstrative tactics in her 
latest job that she deployed for 
11 years at foe CPRE - per- 
suading mobile phone compa- 
nies to disguise their pylons and 
forcing the Government not to 
cover up greenfield sites. “I see 
myself as an influencer rather 
than a campaigner," she says. 
“I prefer to use persuasive ar- 
guments than shock tactics. 
It’s about winning hearts and 
minds. " 

With 40 civil servants under 
her control but a budget of only 
£1 -5 m, she will never be able to 
fund policy proposals from her 
Cabinet Office headquarters. 
Instead, foe women's unit must 
get other ministers to put its 
ideas into practice. It is 
intended to play a similar role 
to foal of foe social exclusion 
unit - although it does not have 
foe specific patronage of the 
Prime Minister to give it foe 
same weight 

Ms Reynolds knows that foe 


FIONA REYNOLDS 


proposals she draws up on 
teenage girls and women’s in- 
comes wfl] have to be imple- 
mented by Jack Straw, David 
Blunkett and Frank Dobson. 
“We are not foe programme 
deliverer, we are the facilitator. 
We help other bits of govern- 
ment ensure that what they are 
doing addresses the needs of 
women.” 

But she also wants to per- 
suade government departments 
to think of the equal opportu- 
nities implications of their own 
legislation. The women’s unit 
has drawn up a “policy ap- 
praisal" document, which will 
be sent out to all ministers and 

policy officials this week, setting 


out how they should vet all leg- 
islation to take account of 
women, ethnic minorities and 
disabled people. 

“In policy-making and em- 
ployment practice, we have to 
consider foe impact on those 
who have found foe actions and 
attitudes of others placing 
obstacles in the way of equali- 
ty of opportunity,” foe paper 
says. “Most particularly foe 
impact upon women, people 
from different ethnic minorities 
and disabled people. 

“It is your responsibility to 
assess property how your work 
is likely to affect different 
groups and to take action to 
ensure they are taken into 


account from foe beginning of 
foe policy process and in it^ 
evaluation." * 

The head of the women's 
unit has taken her equal op- 
portunities message to heart. 
She was educated at Rugby 
School for Girls and did her de- 
gree at Newnham College. 
Cambridge; she has always 
been a dedicated career 
woman. Her own husband, who 
is a teacher, now stays at home 
to look after their three children 
while she goes out to work. 
*Tve always been more career- 
orientated than him and he 
loves looking after foe kids.” she 
says. “But there is still only four 
per cent of foe population that 
lives like us." 


Rachel Sylvester 




Reynolds: seeking change 
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FOCUS: WHAT’S NEXT FOR WOMEN? 

would have us believe 


TEENAGERS 


BY HESTER LACEY 


IF Emma Thompson came to your 
school and told you not to take drugs, 
would it make you more likely to tum 
out an upright citizen and pillar of so- 
ciety? The women’s unit is hoping that 
it would; the promotion of positive role 
models is part of its drive towards help- 
pl» *ng teenage girls become high achiev- 
■*ers. The names of actress Emma 
Thompson. ex-Spiee Girl Geri Har- 
well, heptathleie Denise Lewis and 
[ singer Billie are being bandied about 
i as examples of successful women who 

! wilJ encourage teenagers to follow in 
their footsteps. 

But how ea^ will it be to get 
teenagers to copy the clean-cut likes 
of Emma, Geri ct al. rather than the 
hard-drinking, hard-swearing types 
like Zoe Ball and LHrika Jonsson? Af- 
ter all. at school, the coolest ones are 
the ones smoking behind the bike sheds, 
not the swots at the top of the class. 

Laura Harris. 16. who has just tak- 
en her GCSEs and is about to sum 
studying for A-Ievels. believes that 
what is needed to help teenagers is 
more investment in state education. 
’‘It's even more important now to in- 
* vest in the future. I'm at a school where 
are pushed to over-achicve. but 
friends of mine who aren't pushed as 
hard are as intelligent as me but their 
GCSE grades were lower." She feels 
that positive examples can be highly 
motivational. *‘lf you’re presented 
with someone who has done well in 
their chosen role, like Anita Roddick, 
you'll believe you can achieve too. If 
you see there are already women in the 
Cabinet, you'll be more likely to aspire, 
to decide to study politics."' 

Laura says "any successful women" 
can be inspirational. "I never liked 
Geri Haliiwell much before, but now 
she's doing something worthwhile as 
an ambassador. 1 think she’s worthy 
of respect. And Princess Diana. She 
got out and did things, didn't sit there 
.. moaning." And. she adds, perhaps 
{najsirmingly. there is Courtney Love. 
1 iwcryone expected her to bum out. 
drop out of her hand, become a hope- 
less heroin addict, but she didn't: she 
has come out on top.” 

Geoffrey Fallows, head teacher at 
Camden School for Girls, north 



Setting the pace as a role model: former Spice Girl Geri HalliweO is perhaps the woman above all others to whom teenage giris aspire 


London, feels that motivation is the 
key. “If teenage girls are underper- 
forming at school, it is presumably be- 
cause they prefer thoughts about 
starting a family to those of a career. 
We tty" to raise expectations, so that 
the question is not: "Why should 1 go 
to university?’ hut What would 1 
usefully do otherwise'.’’." He notes that 
caution maybe needed in Hying to pro- 
mote role models, because of the 
ephemeral nature of fame - and the 
possibility of a choice backfiring. 
“You have to be careful, in case your 
role model is caught soliciting on 
Clapham Common. If you put people 
on a pedestal there is always the hor- 
rible pi issibilitv that they will fall off.” 

Sarah Pyper. editor of Sugar magazine, 
aimed at teenage girls, believes that 


role models are a powerful force. “Old- 
er teenagers wouldn't like to admit to 
how much they are influenced by tbe 
women they see in the media, in how 
they think and what they wear and do. 
but we can see it through the letters 
we get. Young teenagers in particular 
tend to hang on every word.” But. she 
warns, attempting to exploit this could 
be very hard. "The trends change 
weekly. If you gel it wrong you look 
stupid. 1 can see what the Government 
is trying to do. but government 
approval would lake away half the 
glamour." At the moment, she says. 
All Saints are flavour of the week. 
“They are seen as cool, strong and 
talented. Our readers are not im- 
pressed with just their looks." 

Billie, she feels, is not role model 


material. “Billie is popular, but she is 
seen as a friend, not someone to look 
up to." A role model she says, needs 
to be a crucial few years older, but not 
so much older that she is out of 
touch. ‘‘Kate Winslet and Claire Danes 
have that touch of glamour. Kate has 
that ‘lake- me -as- 1 -am’ attitude to 
body image, which is impressive." 

Suzie Hayraan is the author of Ybu 
Just Don't Listen (Vermilion, £8.99 1, 
a handbook for parents that aims to 
help them communicate with their off- 
spring. She too feels that it may be an 
uphill struggle to get teens to admire 
and copy those figures the women’s 
unit would like them to admire and 
copy. “Anyone in authority hasaT got 
a hope in hell of foisting role models 
on teenagers." she says bluntly. "You 


can manipulate their tastes when you 
create a girl band or a film star. You 
can sell them an image, but that's not 
done with positive aims in mind, and 
that’s why it succeeds.” 

Teenagers, she says, make their own 
choices. “It doesn't have to be a star, 
it can be older girls at school or a 
cousin who’s at university - someone 
who is successful ” Most adolescenL 
role models have to be “different and 
dangerous” - people your parents 
wouldn’t approve of. “The task of 
adolescence is to separate from your 
parents, to pull away and be different. 
You are trying to decide who you are. 
You don’t want to be the child you 
were, the child your parents made you. 
So the people who are most attractive 
are those who are rebelling." 


THE WORRYING TRENDS 


• Women aged 16 to 24 experience disproportionately 
mbre.yiolence than vromen as a whole: 13 per cent of all 
violent crime, though less than young men (25 per cent). 

• Hid UK has the highest rates of abortions and births in 
western Europe and amongst teenage giris - a rate of S.5 
pregnancies per 1,000 13- tol 5-year-olds. The gap 
wtdened.ih the 1980s when other countries’ rates fell. 

• Forth ose in employment the pay gap is already evident 
in the teens: in Aprii l998. women aged under 18 work- 
ing full time earned £3.31 per hour. Their male counter- 
parts earned £3.47. Women aged 18 to 20 earned £4.51 
'per hour, compared with 18-20-year-old men’s £4.77. 

•-20 per cent of 16-19-year-old women in England and 
Wales had used drugs in 1 996, compared with 29 per 
cent of 16-1 9-year-old men. 

• Smoking is on the increase among teenage giris in 
England: by the age of 15, one in three young women 
smoked in 1 996 compared with one in four in 1 986 and 
one in four boys in 1 996. 

• Alcohol consumption is also on the increase: for exam- 
ple, amongst those aged 1 8 to 24, proportions of 
vuomen in Great Britain drinking more than 14 units per 
week increased from 19 per cent in 1986 to 24 per cent 
in 1996; and alcohol consumption among 18- to 24-year- 
olds is higher than for any other age group of women. 

• In 1 995-96, a greater percentage of 1 6-year-old women 
than men in Britain achieved a GCSE grade A to C or 
equivalent in English, modem languages and history. Men 
performed slightly better- in craft, design and technology. 
•Achievements in Britain at GCSE level in maths, science 
and geography are similar for both genders. Yet at A-ievel, 
more than three-fifths of entrants for maths are male. 
Women predominate in arts and modem languages. 

• In .1 995-96, 51 per cent of 1 6-year-old giris in the UK 
achieved five or more A to C grades at GCSE or SCE Stan- 
dard Grade, compared with 41 per cent of boys. 
•Comparison with similar figures from 1975 and 19B5 
suggests that both young men and young women have 
improved their performance at this level, but that the 
improvement for young women has been far greater than 
that for young men. 

• The proportion of young women achieving two or more 
A levels or equivalents has almost doubled since the mid- 
1970s. Since 1988-89 women have outperformed men at 
this level. In 1995-96 23 per cent of women and 20 per 
cent of men achieved two or more A-levels. 

The Government concludes that: 

• Girls' teenage years appear to signal a point of transi- 
tion after which, for some, opportunities do not match 
earlier aspirations and achievement. 

• Society's attitudes and/or expectations of girls them- 
selves may inhibit them from achieving their potential. 

• Some teenage giris are at risk of social exclusion and 
self-damage as a result of lifestyle and behaviour. 
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WORLD AND JOAN SMITH 
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But the real advantage is you choose the 
term of the policy and the amount of cover 
you require or the monthly contribution 
that suits you. 

So if you'd prefer life assurance that Isn't 
a lifetime commitment, call 0500 33 66 66 
or send for your personal, no-obligicion 
quote today. 

"EquHTiienr id X 6.0H a month. 


OUkt options available include Terminal Pines, Cover, Critical Illness Covet; ladeoikm and Waiver of Preniiuni. Minimum premium of £ 5.00 per month 
equates to ITpa day The FamOy Protection Wan ts provided by legal ACeassal tasuoncc Society Unrntd. Fnfl written dcufls available on request. Nim and 
that, we may tefl >ru about miter products nr services offered l* the Lcpti & Gcnoal Group rjtwtipmlesiliax w* beOcvc may beofimaea in vuu. If you would 
prefcr not to reoctve thb catetofly selected Wornadoo, please ddt the box to the coupon. Tor your proacction. calls are usually recorded and" nndoml v 
tnonuomL layal ft General Direct Limbed is a erptesetuative only of the Legal & Genetal marketing group, nunbm of which arc regulated by the Pe&i inai 
inscument Aaith^’icy and 1MRO for the pmpcec, cf recommending. advtebeL on and ieiQnR BSc agurznee and InvrMincm rrodiMJt txnrlnp let^i fr r^Ti^r-iV^ 
name. Legal « General Durci Umted, regWcrod in England No. 27 U 2080 . B^btacd Office- Tempk Court. U Queen Victorn Strew. London EC In -up 
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Pkasc send me a personal quotation and fnloraaiion pack 

on the Legal & Genetal totally Proteoiou plan. 

fast a t Legal A General. FREEPOST yjWC OitT1. Canfiff CFl IYW 

Surname ( Mr 'Ma/jOtA' Otfier) _ 

fa nmni efU 

Address 


Td No. Home 

Date of Birth 
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Cover required £„ 
Tenn required . 


rtscode 
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1 do not wish to receive information 
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CASH rOINTS 


• Among full-time em- 
ployees, women's hourly 
earnings are only 80 per 
cent of those of men. 
Women earn only 73 per 
cent of men's weekly aver- 
age earnings - partly be- 
cause men tend to work 
longer hours than women. 

• Age affects the pay gap: 
at the start of their work- 
ing lives, women and men 
in non-manual occupa- 
tions have broadly similar 
hourly earnings. But this 
gap widens at older ages. 
Men aged 50-59 in full- 
time non-manual occupa- 
tions earned on average 
almost £5.30 an hour 
more than women in the 
same category. 

• In 1979, only 24 per 
cent of women returned 
to work after having chil- 
dren. By 1988 this had al- 
most doubled to 45 per 
cent By 1 996, as many as 
67 per cent of women re- 
turned to work. 

• 72 per cent of working 
mothers with children 
aged 0-4 use informal 
care, but it is still the 
mother who provides the 
majority of childcare (82 
per cent for pre-school 
children, 78 per cent for 
schoolchildren in term 
time, 77 per cent for 
schoolchildren in holidays). 

• Nine out of 1 0 lone par- 
ents are women. In 1 996 
lone parents headed 
around 21 per cent of all 
families with dependent 
children in Great Britain - 
nearly three times as 
many as in 1971. 

• In 1996 41 per cent of 
women were in a personal 
pension scheme compared 
with 64 per cent of men. 
66 per cent of profession- 
al women working full 
time were members of an 
occupational scheme com- 
pared with 28 per cent of 
female unskilled manual 
workers. Figures for mate 
equivalents were 75 per 
cent and 39 per cent re- 
spectively. 

• In 1 996-97 the average 
independent income re- 
ceived by women in re- 
tired couples was around 
40 per cent of men's. 
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Women of the Nineties: (from left) single mother on benefit Sabrina HanwnomB, foil-time mother Sara Hornby, company director Janetta Hamilton-Brown, and onhenttf lecturer Dr Sandi Mann 


‘Maybe this time they’ll give us wi 


OUT IN THE REAL WORLD 


INTERVIEWS BY HESTER LACEY 


THE FULL-TIME MOTHER 

Sara Hornby, 29, has two daughters, Emily, two, and 
Sophie, nine months. She lives in Eton with her partner. 


THE SINGLE MOTHER ON BENEFITS 
Sabrina Hammoudi, 25, has a two-year-old son, Jawad, 
whom she is bringing up alone in Dalston, east 
London. Her weekly income is £67. 


I think a department to look after women would be a 
good thing. I hope they are talking about helping single 
mothers go back to work -but even if you get a job, train 
tickets are too expensive, you can't put your kids in the 
creche because it's too expensive. We need cheap 
creches, cheap fares. And it would help if they could give 
us courses to help us go back to work. I really want to 
work: being on benefits is no good. If my son sees his 
mum is on benefits, he will think that's okay, and it's not. 

I used to take any work I could, even small jobs, though 
I can't now because I'm signing on. I worked for a cab- 
inet maker, and it was all "You're a woman, you can't 
do this, can't do that, you can't lift this, you can't use 
the tools" - they wouldn't even give me a chance and in 
the end they made me feel I had to leave. 

The Government promises a lot; they've said they will 
help young mothers. They’ve said that if we go to work 
we will sdU get a little benefit, but things like rent are 
so high when you're working. They should do things prop- 
erty, back up their policies with other help, so going out 
to work doesn't become a disadvantage. I want to go back 
to work - I'll have to fight and struggle but I will go back. 


I've never heard of the women’s unit and I don’t know 
what it does. I think the only way you can have respect 
for women is not m aking an issue of it, not saying: “Oh. 
you’re a woman, you need this, that and the other." I've 
got two children and I fee] they are my responsibility, 
that it’s up to me to look after them. At the moment the 
facilities I can call on are fantastic. My health visitor is 
great; there is a local council-run playgroup and moth- 
er-and-toddler group. You never feel isolated at this stage 
in your children's lives. What Td like the Government 
to do is put oil the money they possibly can into educa- 
tion and health for their futures. All my friends have sim- 
ilar concerns; everybody wants the best for their children. 
I'm aware that Labour is making an effort and I'm pleased 
that they're concerned about famili es. Hopefully by the 
time my children get to school age, something will have 
been achieved. My priorities centre on my children - be- 
ing a woman is irrelevant. I think the time, energy and 
money Lhat would go into the women’s unit could go into 
other things. Most of the issues it would deal with would 
be resolved if there were more resources in other areas. 


on benefits but I do the odd bit of cleaning for cash just 
to get by, to p^y the bills, buy things for my little girL I 
couldn’t do it if I didn't live with my m um, so she can 
look after my daughter when she isn’t working herself. 

I had my baby when I was 17 and, although I would- 
n’t be without her now. I wish I'd waited a few years. 1 
left school at 16 without any exams. I just expected to 
get by but then I fell pregnant. Now life is really hard. 
I can't give my daughter what I'd like her to have and I 
can’t ever go out much - 1 stay at home because I hate 
seeing things in the shops that 1 can't buy. When 1 was 
younger I could go out for a drink, get stoned with my 
friends. It wasn't too bad - we'd have a laugh, but now 
I can’t afford it. I do smoke cigarettes but I've cut down. 

If the Government wanted to help me I’d want them 
to help me get a job. I wouldn't mind trying to do some 
exams but anything would do that pays a bit more than 
what Tm on now. But I'd have to have someone to look 
after my little girt because my mum can’t do it all the time. 


THE TEENAGE MOTHER 

Mary Brown's four-year old girl was bom when she 
was 17. She and her daughter live in London with 
her mother, and her weekly income is £1 00. 


THE COMPANY DIRECTOR 
Janetta Hamilton-Brown, 30, is the director of two 
successful companies, Only Lunch, an introductions 
agency, and Only Voice, a voice-mail dating service. 
She is divorced, has two children, Daniel, seven, and 
Oliver, five, lives in London and her yearly household 
income is around £50,000. 


be chosen on merit rather than because politicians have 
said: “Oh, #e have to have a certain number of women 
doing this or doing that.” Blair's babes: what does that 
do for us? Having Tony Blair surrounded by a group of 
pretty faces is just a token gesture. I don’t know how I feel 
about the Government. I don’t keep my eyes open for 
"women’s issues". I just get on with running my business. 

If Labour is interested in helping women, more and 
more are choosing to have a career and be working moth- 
ers - why not address that? I've chosen to have a live- 
in nanny because my children were little when t 
separated from my husband and I fell it was important a 
to have another responsible adult in the house. It’s an 
expensive option, and I’m always on a tight budget. I'm 
taxed on my nanny’s wages, and that's on money that has 
already been taxed when I earned it: perhaps the tax sys- 
tem could be looked at so that doesn't happen. And there 
should be some sort of regulation for nannies - why aren't 
they recognised as a profession? We are all paranoid about 
who we leave our children with. 


•• “ • • 
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THE ACADEMIC 

Dr Sandi Mann, 30, is a lecturer in occupational psy- 
chology at the University of Central Lancashire. She 
is married, and has no children. 


I’ve never heard of any special policies for women. What 
I need more than anything else is just more money. I'm 


I was vaguely aware that there was a women's unit. I think 
it’s a totally negative idea. Positive discrimination does 
not work. I can honestly say that I’ve never felt disad- 
vantaged in business because I'm a woman. You gain re- 
spect by acting honestly, whatever your sex. People should 


I knew that a women's unit was being talked about but 
I didn't know it had already been set up. What worries 
me is that it marginalises issues as “women’s issues" and 
they shouldn't be. I can't think of a single issue that should 
be dealt with exclusively by a women's committee. One 
example is childcare - 1 would be very frustrated and an- 
gry to see that on the "woman’s agenda" when it shoul^- i 
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BEFORE A VOLVO 


ESTATE IS PACKED. a v Av 
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The V /0 XLT packs a huge cubic feet ot space. And it also packs a lot of features loo. Integrated chi id sea;., electronic ciima'e * on trot, 
heated seats, roof rails, alloy wheels and a rear spoiler, to name a. tow. And ail the safrlv features that come as standard on a Volvo. 
From £22,155. Call US00 070 070 for more details, www.volvo.com Car featured V70 2 5 1 Ov XLT with metallic paint £22.555. 





THE VOLVO V 7 0 XLT £22,155 

A CAR YOU CAN BELIEVE IH 
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be a -general issue. One of the problems with the glass 
ceiling is that women make career breaks to care for chil- 
dren, and the Government should make these available, 
to men as well — childcare is not a woman’s issue and few 
org anisa t ions have an adequate paternity leave sche me 
There axe many cases where prejudice and discrimi- 
nationdoeaust— single things like, because rm OrMarm, 

. people assume that I’m male, or if I walk in with my pait- 
' ner they assume that he’s Dr Mann. Even on the BBC 
they refer to “businessmen”, which X think gives a neg- 

V | ative impression. It’s about chang in g perceptions as well 
as legislation, and social changes take years to happrai. 
Labour appears to be more pro-woman than previous 
governments but a lot is rhetoric. My female studentssay 
they are not a minority sub-group: they say they are hu- 
man bemgs and sbouMbe treated like other human beings. 


ent tirnffifis, wty) gee predominantly women. The issue 
ag women should be addressed. My 
itet is a angle parent and wants to work, but die 
dboufflier benefits being cut There should 
bSjEreie adiswtpIaceSjThey could afford h after the last 
Lj.wai; wfcfisn tfiey warned women in die workplace. As a 
|X&»sioner, F§re becioqie worse off since the last pension 
oase, beCaus^^Ve gotasmali private pension. Tm con- 
- * in selling the idea of private 

_ for people on a low wage to 

aiftbfcir lives. 


on public transport are important- women feel vulnerable 
and it shouldn’t be that way. 1 haven’t noticed a differ- 
ence yet under Labour, but child benefit and income sup- 
port are both going up soon, but if they push through 
the policies they are talking about I wifi be better off 


THE MANAGER 

Tracey Sharrodc, 35, worked for the TSB and in mar- 
keting on the Stock Exchange, and now runs the 
Pronuptia bridal shop in Windsor. She li"es with her 
partner, has no children, and earns around £20,000. 


; .tiNe 

lyhne^Qdes, .?30-so^lefhing 1, , is a single parent, bring- 
ing utfHef two children,' Faye, 14, and Mark, 10. She 
worksias a librarian at the University of Northumbria. 


THE PENSIONER 

Maureen Delenian, 61, is a pensioner. A divorcee, she 
lives in London. She has four grown-up children, and 
her income is just under £500 a month. 
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Fve never heard of the women’s unit If anything posi- 
tive comes out of it, thafn be fine, but I can’t see it being 
of much practical help for women; it’ll mean more 
bureaucrat Unless they are prepared to put their mon- 
ey where their mouth is it won’t doany good. Iq terms 
of wages rVcbeendisadvantagedall ipy Iffe; women are 
at a disadvantage when It comes to the Labour market, 
particular^ wori d p g - d ass^ women. Middle-aged womeh 
might make it into the boardroom but working-class 
'V women struggle. It’s not so much a fact of gender, ifsa 
* Ufact of class. fd tike fo see the heat taken off sihgtepar- 


IVe heard of the women’s unit and I think it has to be 
positive. There’s the fear that an establishment ruo for 
women will place the responsibility for children, the home, 
elderly relatives squarely on women’s shoulders, but 
women's lives are different to men’s and 1 think the Gov- 
ernment does need to recognise that. These are issues 
that need to be looked at to be sure that women get the 

best deal. T»H tike Fr» me financial snppnrf -far ehiMeare, 

private nurseries up mkt Running, and free after-school 
.. cfobfe. Arid esteadedleave if d3&ren are sick, generous 
Imatnintyieaves, and more fletrible working hours - X 
work ffeao-time and it’s a massive help. Men are in this 
rftnatxm too, though, mid I think it needs to be recog- 
nised these aren't just women’s issues. 1 was pleased that 
Harriet Harman was doing something on women’s safe- 
ty. Tkddirg crime against women and the safety of women 


I have heard of the women’s amt, but only vaguely. I as- 
sume that what it does must be something to do with 
campaigning for equality and' promoting the role of 
women. I find the whole idea embarrassing. It’s like the 
idea that there should be a certain number of women 
in the Cabinet - it’s artificial. If I was in the Cabinet I 
wouldn’t want to feel I was making up numbers as a to- 
ken woman. Td want to be there on my own merits. 

I never experien ced d iscrimination in my work. 
When I worked at the TSB I knew a lot of senior women: 
they had some forward-looking policies. On the Stock 
Exchange women were well respected, and there were 
women at director and executive level When I set up 
my business with Pronuptia, where I have a licence to 
run the shop wife a female partner, it didn’t even occur 
to me that we were two women doing this -we had the 
credentials to be taken seriously. When New Labour got 
in I felt they were a version of Conservatism and I did- 
n’t fed they were especially pro-women. I can’t think of 
anything Fd want the women’s unit to be working on. 
Fve never felt disadvantaged because Fm a woman. 


THE:GOVHRNMEOT is go % to do won- 



wifl brexpected io act upai Womea’s in- 
terests wiH be actively promoted by top fe- 


Minfe ter. It w3t be formally announced to- 
morrow and it’s great news, except for ode 
awkward feet. We have heard HaU before. 

Early last summer, to be exact, when the 
Government suddenly recalled its election 
comujitmcnts oo women and announced a 
neariyidanticat set of measures. Arhnktedly 
the names wcre tHferent, Harriet Hannan 

-**HBftQi*Tbei^-^JoanIhjddocfciBStead 


the Govenmafcer eonsktesed Ms Rnddock’s 
ijob^m^titaiatli^ooidfaTfindai^niOD- 
eytopayherLBui da already hadfac^ MFs 
salaiyro tire on and woman arerfem^^ - 
V tih^wifeigBfcStodovBki naar yto otofoa^Befo 
teaB right 

Nsver^dessc.toas storming principle 

<ka’tt«isi wai^ \^thed^ ifi?c«can : 
avcadft-socpistobeapecrftircmaiticarTy- 

wemighi' 

call Bbor saddle Wamea (Another is the idea 
that wean£n do not need a faft-mne mmisLer 
to look after tbdr interests, so Baroness Jay 
will combine the job with her other role as 
Leader of the House of Leads. ) The women’s 
unit still has very little money and neither 
Baroness Jay nor Ms Jowdl his a budget to ' 
pay far the brilliant ideas they come iqj with. 
Instead, toeywifi have to persuade ministers 
who have got spending pernors into accept- 




ably at the expense of some other cherished 
article of goaemmesl policy. 

Even those of us who Jurre ku$ suspect- 
ed feat Ttaqy Hair k a sodal conservative did 
sat expect that he would mpficale tradition 
almafe-female roles within his own govern* 
meat. Yet fbc two women's ministers have 
beenpboedm the portka of a wife whi^ with- 
out her own income, has to keep remindmg 
her husbkqdthal the caipet needs replacing. 

In aseuse, this sfnqaty mderiines Mrfflairt 
ggaitftrrf rfe i nf#i n a tion to give women nBnjs- 
terSspeaffipgjobs - unless you oomt Clare 
Short, the Overseas Development Minister, 
whose budges is Bunted. Critics pointed out, 
when Harriet Harman was given the dual re- 
sponsihfliiy of social secarity and women’s is- 
sues after the last election, that there was an 
obvious conflict between the two jobs; one is 
a cost-cutting rerfe while the other has to in- 
volve spendn^j money if it k to make an im- 
pact. Nor does it inspire confidence that Ms 
Hannan and Ms Ruddock did not survive the 
Government’s first reshuffle. Did iheyreaF 
ly get it sowniQgor are theyvictims of an ini- 
tiative which is ‘ stronger 6a rhetoric than 
i»liticaIdout?. : - 

The women's unit has done a great deal 
of research, gathering facts and figures which 
demonstrate fee pay differential at work, for 
instance, and the results wifi be published to- 
morrow. But same ofits fire has been stolen 


fay the Equal 
which last week _ 
iffli tire feamitwdSt to 
nrasTO wri , fecrimm arioQ i 
do we reafiy need O' 1 

cf me a large d m ann e i i t pobBshegby tjbjCtifr 
tral Stsrfeical-OfEiDe hi 1955, 

Focus on ihi^a of 

data nom govcraoMCcpHaw^spc^ 
ed out that “in most eonpiss^feiuale part- 
ner earns more than the female'’,: and feat 
more single parents and care r s are women. 

John Major's administration, admitted all 
this. The question is what Mr Kan’s gov- 
emment inicndstodoafioutiLOnanecrn- 
cfcd question, (be kNebttvqticti it fotaads to 
set dm the 

pass by am iC Hm dtyafffi&rily few xtfe.faa- 
tiatives such as panels «f redo 


giris’ ^ 

well-paid jobs 
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whose 

which pay bajK^«bdye’^ft cf fecome 

support are hftr«y|^to x^a feew-^a 
fixture job prospects ‘ 
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eminent hasl 
a substantM 
sacked the 

saroeJBawed egnpLii 
Jy is a po Htirf be yyw 
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on pension entmeiteut 
Ihefci^someftihigmerfwhoi 
m Mr Blair’s cabinet grew iqjatai 
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Edward Tufie^s newest book 
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“Fwv teachers are as accomplished as Edward Tufceftvheft^ fo demonstrating why good des^i matters m the 
world. Tufce, a professor and the reigning guru of tnfomtation ddsigi. ^jusc pabVtshedVisud Exphnations, the third 

book of an aodrimed trilogy. Like its predecessors, this btestlxtok B-a totockouL Sfirai^htfbrvvard, witty, packed with 
vivid examples.* wired 


“On a plinth In our secret, unassailable minds shoutd be a statue of Brfyvard Tufte; and on our bookshelves should be 
hisbooks..." THE SPECTATOR 


“There’s a new book just out that you simply must jpvery debghtful page of this visually 

atTestir^ book, go back and read it and enjoy Tphe’s equally riveting *de» on how to tell pompelliog stories of cause and 
effect using numbers and images." Washington post 




“tfypu think you mhht like Vtoal Expfangtram-pertHps you have third in a series of .bauU^ 

■ L ’ _ “ been as widely acclaimed 


by so many readers working in as many fiekfc as these halve. 
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Three wonderful hooks on information de^fy'p$ 





The Visual Display 

of Quantitative Infbnnation 


BOWARO 1. TUFTE 
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Envisioning Inforination 


.EDWARD R. TUFTE 
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PICTURES OF NUMBERS 

Thtdtfdcbookonstetodejl 

dmgnptw,andab)H. 

£22 postpaid 


PICTURES OF NOUNS 
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.paper and computet: 

£30 postpaid 
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You really can be confident in 
FRENCH, SPANISH 

or ITALIAN 
in 3Va weeks. 



Ysngetaimeh wanner i 
travel ant nmnand more respect to I 
Hyoa speak amtter language. Baba helps 
greatly with xckoci progress. . 


But 
because 
difficult or 


off leaning a langiiage 
too long, wllf 


It takes too long, will be too 
will be boring. 

Why? Becabse^adlBohal methods haw often 
put too miidi empStels on pure reading and 
writing. Theonnmoncomplajntis' , lcanreada 
bit of French -twt I can’t speak ft.” 

Accelerated Learning Is a very Afferent method, 
tteedSbn Nobel Prize winning research. You 

Team tee Engfish -through a 

‘ ‘ ' 
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THE METHOD WORKS 



Total torahremuL There are dozens of games 
mg your new 

i in natural and enloyaote ways. One, the 
, .anioctette meaning! 
ef wards from tiw very first day. 


TmMng the actions on 
Rephrases yw 


see pfTSEi|9sr tides, you learn key vocabulary 
quickly and easity. Watehing and imitating is how 
yoHstartBdldspeakasacf&d. 


i your whole brain and gets you 

t confidently in such a short time. And 

fluent communication gives you a wonderful 
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We have a 
debt too 


POOR Care Short just can't get it right. She is the sentimental 
left's mascot in the Blair cabinet, a woman of warm if often 
incoherent emotion, an anguished “friend of all the world”. 
But the cares of office have been cruel to the International 
Development Secretary. Her none-too-long fuse was ignited 
by the volcano-stricken, but importunate people of Monser- 
rat, who will “be asking for golden elephants next” - not quite 
the language her doting admirers expect from her. 
Now she has put her foot in it again. Interviewed on the Today 
programme about the catastrophe in Central America, and about 
what the British government is doing to help, she said (with 
characteristic lucidity) that “debt relief takes too long to be 
relevant to helping the people who need immediate relief to 
make sure we don’t get the present crisis becoming an absolute 
catastrophe because hunger and disease spread”. For her pains, 
she was called “arrogant” by the Toiy shadow minister, Gary 
Streeter. But, of course, she was right. She had been right, in 
a brutal way, about Monserrat; she was right when she landed 
herself in yet another row when she said that some of the 
activities of aid agencies in Sudan during the famine were 
“unnecessary”, and she is right about debt relief. 

There is another kind of arrogance, which tries to deny the 
sheer awful majesty of nature and what used to be called acts 
of God. Such acts will always be with us, and it is hubristic to 
speak as if human will, or mastery of the universe, could prevent 
earthquakes and hurricanes. Moreover, in the short term debt 





ie 


relief is irrelevant to the people of Honduras and Nicaragua 
in their agony. What they need is aid (which is “necessary” in 
this case, please note, Ms Short), in the form of medicine, food, 
and above all the helicopters and vehicles which will bring these 
supplies. The very concepts of outstanding debt or interest rates 
are utterly meaningless to a family whose home has been swept 
away by typhoon and torrent and who have had nothing to eat 
for days. Equally, to compare a supposedly inadequate west- 
ern response to Hurricane Mitch with the speed with which 
ailing hedge funds are rescued is too glib, and savours not mere- 
ly of bien-pemant attitudinising but of a category error. 

In an age when several hundred billion pounds are 
transferred electronically on the money markets every day, saving 
any financial institution (as opposed to helping the victims of 
a distant natural disaster) can be done literally at the touch of 
a button. And on the principle of “the greatest good of the 
greatest number”, it is more important that the economy of 
the developed world should be protected: if it collapsed, the 
future of all mankind would be unimaginably terrible. 

But it is precisely, and only, in the short term, that Miss Short 
is right; for Mr Streeter is right, too. We can pass over die sheer 
gall of a Tory spokesman who says this. What did his party do 
about Third World debt as it accumulated during its 18 years 
in office? There is a better argument than the guilty hand-wring- 
ing of western politicians and publicists. When hard-hearted 
free-marketeers insist that contracts should be honoured and 
debts repaid, they forget “neither a borrower nor a lender be” 
- or. more to the point, that for every borrower there must be 
a lender. Saying that debtor nations “must pay” implies a moral 
judgement: the tropical countries which borrowed so many bil- 
lions in the 1970s and 1980s should be chastised for being so 
feckless, at whatever cost to their unfortunate inhabitants. 

But what about the fecklessness of the western bankers who 
lent the money? Some years ago, the chairman of one of our 
great banks said publicly that these loans were mistaken in hind- 
sight but had seemed a good idea at the time. To which the 
only answer was that it hadn’t seemed so at all to anyone who 
could stop and think. A country like Zaire, lent several billions, 
was quite obviously a bad risk from the beginning. But then 
these were the self same bankers who had thought Robert 
Maxwell a good risk for several hundred millions in loans. 

However it may be in terms of immediate relevance, the 
burden of Third World debt is a very real problem in the longer 
term. It may not be a bad advertisement for the western political 
economy that a hedge fund is propped up; it is a horrible display 
of our values if we are prepared to see poor people starve in 
the name of financial rectitude. And it will do us no good if 
underdeveloped countries are obliged to repay interest which 
annually exceeds their economic product. There are plenty of 
precedents lor the orderly rescheduling or cancellation of 
national debt: indeed, the failure to arrange such cancellations 
after both world wars had a disastrous consequence. The in- 
terests of prudence as well as humanity demand no less - and 
if it shook up some complacent folk in the City and Wall Street, 
that would be no had thing in itself. 


Why the moral majority is more 
forgiving than we thought 

Bill Clinton's let-off by the voters reveals a new tolerance, argues Fintan OToole 


BILL CLINTON has been accused 
of many things, but revealing awk- 
ward truths is not one of them. 
Whether answering questions about 
his private life or explaining his pub- 
lic policies, bis instinct has always 
been to tell people what he thinks 
they want to hear. And yet, without 
meaning to, he has just challenged 
some powerful assumptions. He 
has forced Americans to admit, as 
they did in last week’s mid-term elec- 
tions, that they are not as righteous 
as conservatives like to think they 
are. He has revealed that the real 
moral majority is made up, not of 
religious zealots but of confused 
people doing their best to come to 
terms with the perplexing diversity 
of human desires. He has brought 
into the open the dark secret of 
modem morality: that people are not 
all that anxious to be scandalised. 

Most commentators agree that . 
Clinton was not the issue in the elec- 
tions. That is in itself astounding. 
Since January, bis affair with Mon- 
ica Lewinsky has dominated the 
news. He has suffered personal dis- 
grace on an unprecedented scale. His 
nasty little secrets have been mag- 
nified into affairs of state. His most 
embarrassing moments have been 
fed into the all-devouring maw of the 
worldwide web. He has been the vic- 
tim of an attempted coup d'etat 
conducted not with tanks and heli- 
copters but the more devastating 
weapons of shame and humiliation. 

Accepted logic suggested that 
this coup must succeed. That was 
based on certain assumptions about 
the feelings of “ordinary people” out 
Lhere somewhere beyond the reaches 


of the political and media estab- 
lishments. Whatever these ordinary 
people might feel and believe, they 
surety could not bear to think of Cfin- 
ton’s pathetic need for gratification, 
or to picture their president as an 
overgrown schoolboy pleasuring 
himself in the White House toilets. 
They could not help being so disgust- 
ed that their shea: revulsion would 
overwhelm all political judgement 
Clearly, however, they can help 
it While much of the media and the 
political dlite continues to work 
horn a narrow notion of what is and 
is not acceptable to the general pub- 
lic, a new moral majority has been 
emerging, not just in the US bat in 
most western democracies. It is not 
as conservatives would characterise 


it, decadent, amoral or so mesmer- 
ised by consumerism that it can’t be 
bothered to .distinguish right from 
wrong. But it has lost faith in saints 
and heroes. It has given up on the 
HI usi on that there is such a thing as 
a perfect human being and that if we 
can only find these people and elect 
them to office, everything will be 
okay. It bopes for moral rectitude 
but doesn't necessarily expect iL It 
is glad of goodness, but is not auto- 
matically contemptuous of failure. 
It s, oddly enough, rather taken with 
the old religious ideal of hating the 
sin but loving the sinner. And it has 
somehow concluded that morality Is 


not the same as self-righteousness, 
that tolerance and compassion are 
moral virtues too. 

Consider, for a moment, the fol- 
lowing scenario. A Labour minister, 
regarded as a happily married man, 
visits a part of a public park that is 
known as a gay pick-up spot. The 
police get involved. Confused, enig- 
matic accounts of the event become 
public knowledge. The minister, 
looking haggard and hollow-eyed, 
appears an television, barely able to 
mumble his way though a rehearsed 
statement He resigns and his pub- 
lic career is effectively over. 

This happened - four years ago 
in holy Catholic Ireland. Except that 
the minister in question, Emmett 
Stagg, did not resign and was not 


forced out In a country which is still 
the most religious in wsstem Europe, 
there was a feeling that he should 
noL be destroyed. He stayed in of- 
fice. Two years later his rural and 
small-town constituents re-elected 
him. 

Ireland is a small and relatively 
unimportant place and it is likely that 
Ron Davies and Tony Blair had 
never heard of Mr Stag&. If they had, 
they might not have been so quick 
to presume on the intolerance of or- 
dinary people in the 1990s. They 
might have considered the possibil- 
ity that the British public, no less 
than the Irish, could actually live with 


the knowledge that a government 
minister was having trouble with his 
sexuality. 

What is happening throughout 
the West is simply that people have 
been exposed to a much broader 
range of human behaviour than 
before. We used to cany in our heads 
a rou^-anckeady distinction. There 
were normal people and weirdos. 
The normal people got married, had 
children and kept their problems to 
themselves. 'Hie weirdos appeared 
to the normal people onty in the law 
courts and the scandal sheets. Most 
of what they did was criminal; the 
rest was so wonderfully strange that 
it merited banner headlines in the 
News of the Mold. By definition, nor- 
mal people were not weirdos and 


weirdos were not normal. But it 
hasn't been like that for a long time 
now. On the one hand, because we 
now talk about child abuse, for in- 
stance, we have learnt to question 
the appearance of normality. On the 
other, the law no longer automati- 
cally defines sexual behaviour that 
departs from the supposed norm as 
criminal perverson. Popular culture, 
in the US and elsewhere, has become 
wildly confessional. Every variety of 
sexuality is displayed in the endless 
carnival of daytime TV. Yesterday’s 
weirdos are today’s guests on Oprah. 

Millions of ordinary parents have 
discovered that their nice, caring sou 


or smart, respectable daughter Is 
homosexual. Millions have lived 
through adultery, separation and di- 
vorce. People still experience pain 
and disillusion through all the vagar- 
ies of sexual desire. But the sky has 
not fallen in. Even those who regard 
homosexuality, for instance, as a 
grave sin have noticed that fire and 
brimstone are not raining down on 
Greenwich Village. A minority of 
religious obsessives may think of all 
this as the end of the world, but most 
people have concluded that even if 
they don't like what other people do 
with each other's bodies, they can 
live with iL It's not that the citizens 
are now less moral, merely that they 
are less gullible and less hypocritical. 
They have revised their expectations 
of leadership downwards, from ex- 
emplary goodness to an acceptable 
levels of badness. They have conclu- 
ded that morality is seldom plain and 
□ever simple and indecent things are 
often done by decent people. 

Even for the Christian right in the 
US, the really outrageous thing 
about Clinton is not that he commits 
adultery; it is thaL because he 
persists in getting caught and yet 
surviving, he has destroyed the 
pleasant fiction that respectable 
people would never tolerate a known 
sinner in the highest office. He has 
reminded us that these days a lot of 
sinners are respectable people. 

Fuilan O'Toole is a columnist with the 
Irish Times, drama critic of the New 
York Daily News, and author of ' A 
Traitor's Kiss: The Life of Richard 
Brinsley Sheridan \ just published in 
paperback by Grania. 


Gtizens are not now less moral, merely less gullible... and they have 
revised their expectations of leadership downwards 
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Spinning off course 


How dare they gag Sir Cliff, our national treasure! 


GIVEN the coverage dedicated to the subject we could be for- 
given for thinking that the 50tli birthday of the Prince of Wiles 
hud come and gone. In fact it’s tins coming Saturday, which gives 
all of us in the media - and however many readers, listeners 
and viewers care to join us - another week to speculate on the 
day, a couple of days to report on the day itself and as long as 
it seems commercially advantageous to analyse how it all went. 
It is what news editors call having three bites of the cherry. If 
all in the drama had played to the script devised at St James's, 
Britain would now be celebrating a future king who had care- 
fully rebuilt his life after the death of his former wife, a man 
mindful of his duties, a sensitive thinker finding peace in mid- 
dle age with the woman he had always loved. These, certainly, 
werelhe images conveyed by the first great wave of background 
pieces on the Prince, painstakingly assembled with the help of 
his advisers. But then the ad-libbing started. First, some help- 
ful figure “close to the Prince" reopened old wounds by telling 
ihe biographer Penny Junor that the Prince had committed adul- 
tery only after the Princess of Whies had done so. Now Lon- 
don Weekend Television has somehow formed the impression 
that the Prince would like his mother out of the Palace as soon 
as possible. This is what happens when advisers, courtiers and 
PR men give themselves bigger roles than those they have been 
assigned. Walter Bagehot warned against letting “daylight in upon 
the magic" of monarchy. Today he would have to counsel against 
royal spin-doctors who allow bright light to illuminate dark arts. 



THE 

AGRJbiABLE 
WORLD OF 

WALLACE 

ARNOLD 


IT IS OFTEN forgotten that when 
King Edward VH! and Mrs Simp- 
son were conducting their clandes- 
tine romance one of their strongest 
mutual passions was music and one 
musician in particular. 

When Mrs Simpson arrived at 

Fort Belvedere, generally ou a Friday 
afternoon, just as dusk was settling 
in, it was her custom to rash np the 
main staircase and into the library 
There she would find the then 
Prince of Wales’s most precious 
possession: his gramophone. 

Flick, Hide, flick: with practised 
wrist movements, Mrs Simpson 
would flkk her way through the 
Prince’s formidable collection of 78 
records. Past jazz she would fBck, 
past dance mnsk and classical mu- 
sic and the big band sound, past the 
early recordings of King George Vs 
Christmas addresses, past string 
quartets and comical turns from the 
North, past recordings of Negro 
choirs, bassoon trios and French 
matinee idols- Ah! At last her eyes 
would alight on the one recording 
that she and her ftitnre husband 
both knew as “our tune”. Without 
waiting for her fever to enter the 


room and take her in his arms, she 
would ease the recording on to the 
turntable. And then the distinctive 
openmg bars of the music —that mu- 
sic- would begin. 

“CON - GRAT-U- LAAAAAAA 
- TONS and CELE - BRAAAAAAA 
-TlONSr It was Cliff Richard 

singling tm fanmw; Wngchfrp MUtg, thfr 

song with which he was to conquer 
the Eurovision contest just ova* 30 
years laten As the sound of this fa- 
miliar music eddied its way into his 
second-floor bedroom, the Prince 
would wake from his slumbers and 
a wide smile would radiate his face, 
for be knew then, as he would know 
always, that Cliffs voice was proof 
positive that the love of his life had 
come home, and was eager to dance. 

Thus Cliff bad woven himself 
once m o re into the very fabric of our 
nation’s story. It was not the first 
time, of come, (hat be had captured 
tiie hearts of Britain’s foremost 
couples: a choral version of “Good- 
bye Sam, Hello Samantha” had 
been sung by foe Webb Male Voice 
Choir at the wedding of King George 
V and Qneen Mary; and on 
Armistice Day 1918, the crowds 


. bad burst into a rendition of 
“Mis tie toe and Wine”. Similarly, 
when Florence Nightingale was in 
search of an entertainer to lift the 
hearts of the casualties in the Crimea, 
it was to Cliff Richard she turned. 
And Cliff did not let her down: his 
version of “Daddy’s Home” was 
said to have brought tears to the c^es 
of even foe most hardened veterans, 
and as the dosing bars drifted into 
the wind Cliff was lifted high upon 
the officers' shoulders. 

Thus has Cliff Richard grown to 
embody the very thrust and weft and 
rob and hoof of Great Britain in all 
her vibrant, ever-youthful glory 
And his influence spreads for and 
wide foe distinctive rhythms of “In 
the Country” are echoed in foe 
famil i ar bullish speech-patterns of 
Winston Chnrcfaiirs wartime broad- 
casts, and even John F Kennedy 
could not resist bursting into an up- 
tempo version of “We Don’t Talk 
Anymore" while addressing the 
people ofWest Berlin (“Ich Bin Ein 
ClifEri charter”) in June 1963. 

To Cliff came foe honour of be- 
ing foe inspiration behind both the 
first song (“The Day I Met Marie”) 


snug on the surface of the moon, and 
foe very last tong (“Summer Holi- 
day’ 1 ) played by foe orchestra as The 
Titanic sank beneath foe waves. , 4. 

And now (Deep breath, Wallace, ’ *f 
deep breath. And blow. All better!). 

And now Mr Chris Evans, no doubt 
speaking for and on behalf of his 
puppetmasters in New Labour, has 
decided to place a gag on Britain’s 
greatest living treasure, denying 
Cliff foe platform that is rightfully 
his- Callow young disc-jockeys have 
followed suit, snubbing one or foe 
greatest Britons of this, or indeed 
of any othei; century. 

Pto-sonalty Ido not know Sirdiff 
mu, though he was a good friend of 
D*™* Edith Sitwell in foe late 
1930s. Bat I know when an injustice 
has been done. This is why I call on 
of this column to open 
their windows at mid-day today, lean 
irat into the street and sing “Living 
UoU at the top of their voices. That 
way even Mr Blair will be unable to » 

daim h ? ttwnot hear the cries of a K 
people in anguish - and a people 
who are resolved to tight for Britain 
%n have been warned, 

Mr Blair, you have been warned. * 


» 
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COMMENT 25 


Downing Street is not so far from Clapham Common 


\ 


■7 I h HAVE most of as done it at on 
^ 4^ C OI i anoti ttr. The cause may b 
df,nk ' lusi ' a ^sirc to show off oi 
more usually, simple foolishness 
Vw may act on impulse, going fo 
a ally walk with troublesome con 
sequences. Usually they last on! 
a few days. What the newspaper 
call a gaffe - one of those won* 
luce 'zany”, used exclusively b 
the press rather than in ordinar 
cusxmrse - can commonly be re 
paired by an apology, a note, a ore 
sent, most of ah the passage of time 
The embarrassment can still brini 

a blush to the cheek at ihc men 
thought. But it can equally well be 
come the foundation for a humor 
ous anecdote, polished over thi 
, years by endless retelling, at fire 
Ujif amusing, finally tedious. 

'fl Sometimes, however, matter 
do not work out so conveniently 
The episode changes lives and ru 
ins a career. Things arc never thi 
same again. One such victim is be 
fore us today. It is always sad to se< 
a reputation in shreds, t refer, o 
course, to Mr AJastair Campbell. 

As confessions seem to be ii 
fashion, I shall now make one of mi 
own. On the morning following Mj 
R on Davies's resignation, I wa< 


putting in an appearance on Talk 
Radio to publicise the paperback 
edition of my book The Road to 
Number 10 (Duckwonh £12.95). My 
fellow-guest was the engaging and 
ubiquitous Mr Matthew Parris, a 
figure as omnipresent in the polit- 
ical life of the nation as ... well, as 
Mr Peter Mandelson- 

In all the talk, by the way, 
around the BBC’s prohibition of 
any discussion of Mr Man de Ison's 
private life, which was caused by Mr 
Parris's observation on Newsnigfa, 
no one has said anything about the 
originator of the ban, the corpora- 
tion's political adviser, Ms Anne 
Sloman (formerly Duncan- Jones). 
Originally it was thought that Ms 
Sloman had acted entirely on her 
own initiative. Now it is being 
claimed that her instruction flowed 
from a telephone call from Mr 
Mandelson to Sir Christopher 
Bland, the BBC chairman. I used 
to know her in the early 1970s, when 
I was an occasional presenter of The 
Week in Westminster, and she the 
regular producer. She was a tremen- 
dous bossyboots even then. 

Once 1 was conducting an in- 
terview with the late Eric Heffer. 
After it was over she bustled into 


the studio, announced her disap- 
pointment at our endeavours and 
instructed us to go through it again. 
1 said I thought the interview had 
been perfectly ail right. Heffer 
agreed, in more vigorous language. 
He bad. be said, no intention of re- 
doing the interview, having better 
things to do with his valuable time. 

Ms Sloman persisted in her 
view. 1 weakened not only because 
I am, like most Welshmen, anxious 
to please, but also because I knew 
that as producer Ms Sloman was the 
boss. Heffer was made of stronger 
stuff. It was a case of the irresistible 
force and the immovable object. 
Eventually the object moved. With 
much muttering, he agreed to do 
the interview again. Afterwards 
Ms Sloman bounced in. “That was 
much better,” she said. In fact - by 
which I mean, as people usually do 
when they use the expression, in my 
opinion - it was no better, no 
worse, but much the same. 

Anyway, in that other studio 
some yearn later ore Mr Parris main- 
tained that, so far from behaving 
with resolution and sJdD, Mr Camp- 
bell had behaved foolishly. He and 
Mr Tony Blair had added to the 
mystery instead of solving it. The 
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majority view of the press at this 
paint was that Mr Campbell and Mr 
Blair bad behaved decisively, even 
if ruthlessly. 

How different, how very differ- 
ent, from our home life under 
dear Mr John Major.' In those un- 
happy times an erring minister's 
hand would be detected in till or up 
skirt; whereupon Mr Major would 
declare his unshakeable loyally to 
the politician concerned. If a till was 
involved, he would say that no of- 
fence had been committed and de- 
mand further evidence. If it was a 
skirt, he would say (as Mr Davies 
has been doing, though skirts not 
much in view) that people’s private 
lives were their own business. 

Then our brave lads would go 
into anion with their lethal cheque- 


books, dreaded tape recorders and 
sworn affidavits* the scandal would 
turn out to be much juicier than 
anyone had supposed; and the 
wretched minister would depart in 
shame after being ceremonially 
stripped of his official car. The one- 
sided battle generally took about 
three weeks before Fleet Street's 
Finest could claim yet another reg- 
imental honour. 

Mr Campbell and Mr Blair were 
determined to avoid the opportu- 
nity for any such victories over the 
new administration. 1 agreed with 
most of ray colleagues rather than 
with Mr Parris that, over Mr Davies, 
they bad succeeded. But (and here 
the element of confession enters 
into it) I was wrong. Not only had 
Mr Davies himself failed to be open 
about what happened on Clapham 
Common and in adjacent regions 
of south London on the night in 
question. Mr Campbell had not 
been entirely frank either. Nor 
had our truth-telling Prime Minis- 
ter, who went on television during 
the Bemie Ecclestone affair to 
say: “Trust me. I'm a politician.” 

The line pursued by Mr Camp- 
bell and Mr Blair was that, though 
they might not be entirely clear 


about the events on and around the 
Common that evening, their igno- 
rance was due to the unforth com- 
ing policy being pursued by Mr 
Davies. Mr Campbell went further 

“There is no evidence at all of 
any gay link or drug link. There are 
no salient facts in our possession 
that are not in yours." 

Those were his fatal words. But 
it now appears that Downing Street, 
early on that Tuesday morning, were 
in possession of facts which no one 
else knew except Mr Davies and the 
police. It was the deputy commis- 
sioner of the Metropolitan Police 
who informed fust Mr Jack Straw 
and then No 10. It was Mr Blair who 
summoned Mr Davies, not Mr 
Davies who asked whether he could 
call on Mr Blair. The Treasury So- 
licitor supposedly threatened the 
Sun with legal action if it made “any 
suggestion of homosexual activity”. 
Even before Mr Davies resigned, 
Mr Aiun Michael had been in- 
structed to prepare himself for his 
new responsibilities as Welsh Sec- 
retary. Though be is trying to play 
with the word “salient”, Mr Camp- 
bell has manifestly been telling 
what Mr Chris Patten used to call 
“porkics” when he was seeking the 


demotic touch. Having made a 
thorough mess of Mr Davies's res- 
ignation, Mr Campbell and Mr 
Blair are now set to make an even 
more comprehensive dog's break- 
fast of the consequences of that res- 
ignation. Last week 1 advised Mr 
Michael not to allow himself to be 
forced into contesting the leader- 
ship of the Welsh Assembly, a post 
10 which Mr Davies was to have 
moved next year, having defeated 
Mr Rhodri Morgan for the nomi- 
nation. t told him, but he wouldn't 
listen. The foolish follow is prepared 
to fight Mr Morgan for the job. 

If he wins, he will have to leave 
the Cabinet after only a few months 
and will never be beard of again, 
getting welter and welter in the soft 
rain coming off the Bristol Chan- 
nel. But he may not win. Mr Mor- 
gan may be the victor. He certainly 
deserves to be. Why mv colleagues 
call him a “maverick" 1 do not 
know. All he has done, apart from 
smoke out a few Welsh quan- 
gocraLs appointed by the Tories, is 
summon Mr Campbell before the 
Commons committee over which he 
presides. Clearly, the time has 
come for him to order Mr Camp- 
bell to turn up a second lime. 
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The first fight for freedom 

The 1 91 4-1 8 war was a tragedy, but not a pointless one, argues John Grigg 


ASK ANYBODY for an opinion on the 
relative merits of the two world wars 
and the answer is likely to be over- 
whelmingly adverse to the first. Most 
people still appear to believe that in 
1914 Britain got involved in an 
unnecessary war - the product of 
“power politics” without any moral 
content - whereas in 1939 the coun- 
try embarked upon a crusade for 
freedom and democracy. This con- 
ventional wisdom is at last coming 
under challenge, but it remains afr 
sunlly dominant. Historians who 
^yhi’uld know better continue to sub- 
■%cjbe to it As we prepare to mark the 
SUth anniversary of the end of the Fust 
World Wfcr. the idea that it was a futile 
bloodbath is still being aired 

The truth is that on both occasions 
Britain went uv war in defence of itsvital 
interests. Self-prescn-atidn was the pri- 
mary motive for our involvement in both 
wars; With were equally struggles for 
national survival There was also a strong 
element of idealism in both wars: 
stronger, actually, in the fits* than in the 
second Since Britain and France (the 
principal Western allies in the first war) 
were countries with genuinely free in- 
stitutions. their fight for survival in the 
Hist war can be regarded as a fight for 
the general cause of freedom. And the 
same is true of the Commonwealth and 
, fAhe US in the second war. 

Part of the reigning mythology is that 
the second war, unlike ihe first, was a 
"people's war”. The suggestion is that 
in 1914 the British people were com- 
mitted to war by their rulers and then 
reused by propaganda to a stale of 
mindless patriotism, whereas in 1939 
they acted spontaneously and whole- 
heartedh* to oppose the spread of 
Nazism/ In reality, the decision to 
enter both wars was taken by the 
British government and parliament of 
the day. without any formal reference 
to the British people. In 1914, however, 
there was profound popular feeling in 
support of Belgium, whose territory had 
been invaded and which was putting up 
brave resistance. 

Most members of the Liberal gov- 
ernment at tile time knew that Bn (am 
/ought to intervene to prevent the defeat 
of France, which was Germany s 
immediate objective, since it 
dent that this would be followed by a 
German hegemony oxer the European 
continent - indeed, if Russia were also 
defeated, over the whole Eurasian 
land-mass. But there was some division 
within the government, which Ihe 
.strength of popular indignation about 
Belgium helped to resolve. In a scree 
the people did play a part in the deci- 
sion to go to war in 1914. and nuiher 
their patriotism nor their idealism was 

mindless,. r . 

In September 1939 Britain was faced 
with a German invasion of Poland, a 
. riore distant country to which the 
i Jritish government had given a guar- 
antee earlier in the year. As a resdt- 
an ultimatum was sent and war with Ger- 
man)' followed, with public acceptance 
though with markedly less public com- 
mitment than in 1914. There wBjm- 
puthy for the Met, certainly, though Ru- 
les* intense than the sympathy fell for 
tile Belgians a generation earlier. Ami 
of course, it is a discreditable wet uiai, 
whereas the restoration ol Belgian in- 
dependence remained a British war 
aim and was duty achieved to 191N m 
1945 Ftiish independence was km™* 
to inter-allied expediency. When the 
Second World War ended. Poland 
had to exchange one form of alien 
tyranny for another. Only the even tual 
collapse of Soviet power liberal ed tnc 


■ the army was based 

ruiimentuntill9lri. 

: was conscription 

lime, that Hitler was 
human being than 

-.nHtht? Nazi regime 



Soldlere ar the Somme. 1916. Idealism ensured that the anny in the Fh^'WoridWu- was based on voloniary teertritrofint ontil 1916 » 


i real to civilisation than 
;rmany. But it must be re- 
hat Gentian unity under the 
ms had been achieved by 
r “Wood and iron”, in three 
lly provoked; and that his 
inherited his brutal ap- 
ditics while abandoning his 
limited aims. The Ger- 
14 mav have been less un- 
in that of 1939. but it was 
►nough, not least in its anti- 
flTiose who cherish the 
Imperial Germany was dif- 
id, rather than in degree, 

3 Germany, should read the 

i German historians, Fritz 
John Rtihl.) 

i particular was even more 
by the Kaiser's Germany 
ler’s, because the former 
huge fleet deliberately to 
ic sea power upon which 
a depended. Hitler's fleet 
emcuely a match for the 
in surface strength, even 
tippling losses it suffered 
egian campaign (the only 
us from that otherwise 
episode). In the supreme 
MO. Britain was acutely 

from the air, but -even if 


the Battle of Britain had not been won 
by the RAF - perhaps not mortally, 
granted the country’s continuing 
superiority at sea. 

Much is made of the horrifying hu- 
man cost of the first war, and indeed 
it was horrifying. But the total human 
cost of the second war was on a vastly 
larger scale - an estimated 60 million 
dead compared with about 10 million. 
British losses on land were admittedly 
much lower (between a third and a 
half of the earlier figure), but main- 
ly for the reason that in the second 
war the British Army was for less heav- 
ily engaged. In 1914-18 Britain and 
France together carried the heaviest 
burden, and together won the decisive 
military victory. In the second war the 
decisive contribution on land was 
made by the Red Army, before the 
British (anyway outnumbered by the 
Americans) re-established a major 
front in western Europe. 

Incidentally, AJP Thylor makes the 
telling point that at Alamein “the pro- 
portion of casualties among men ac- 
tually engaged was as heavy as on the 
Somme". But, of course, far fewer men 
were engaged: the desert war was a 
side-show compared with the Western 
from in 1916. 


The human cost of the second war 
was not only far larger; it aljw involved 
civilians at least as much as combat- 
ants. Nightmarish as the first war was, 
it was essentially a conflict between 
fighting men. In the second, civilians 
were treated as legitimate targets. For 
two years, for instance, the British war 
machine was principally directed not 
ag ainst t he armed forces of the enemy, 
but against unarmed civilians. In 
February 1942 a directive was sent lo 
RAF Bomber Command to the effect 
that bombing should in future be 
focused “on the morale of the enemy 
civil population”. Which was the 
nobler, more Idealistic war, so far as 
Britain was concerned? 

The historian NiaH Ferguson argues 
that Britain could safely have stood 
aside in 1914. The British Empire (he 
thinks) could have survived, while con- 
tinental Europe would merely have ex- 
perienced earlier tile sort of unification 
to which it is now being subjected This 
seems lo me a doubly perverse and fal- 
lacious argument- In one crucial sense 
the British Empire was not weakened, 
bur rather strengthened, by the First 
World War. The self-governing dom- 
inions pteyed a vital part in it, and came 
to maturity as a result of iL Yet their 


effective independence did not lead to 
disintegration of the British system. 
The Commonwealth of Nations (apart 
from Eire) demonstrated its solidar- 
ity in 1939. If India had been given 
dominion status after the first war, as 
if should have been, 1 believe that a 
free India would also freely have en- 
tered the war against Nazi Germany. 

As for continental Europe, it is 
grotesque to compare the European 
Union that has evolved since the last 
war with the union that would have re- 
sulted from a German victory in 1914. 
The EU that we know is a free asso- 
ciation. based upon democracy. The 
Kaiser’s European union would have 
been imposed by a militaristic power 
and organised to suit its interests. 

The Second World Whr could have 
been avoided if the vicforknisallieshiKl 
stuck together and resisted the revival 
of German power. Grave mistakes 
were made after the victory, but the 
vicTory itself should be remembered 
with gratitude. Britain’s perception of 
the threat that Germany posed, and 
resolute stand against it, should not 
be dismissed now as an aberration. 
The performance of our country in the 
First World War was magnificent, 
and deserves eternal honour. 


Stabs in the 
back for an 
old feminist 



JOAN 

SMITH 


SO WHAT do you think about 
Germaine Greer’s new book? 
It's no good protesting that you 
haven't read it Neither have 1, 
and it hasn’t stopped journalists 
ringing to ask what 1 make of 
it Other people have been 
getting calls about it loo, includ- 
ing my friend Maureen Freely, 
who is a feminist author as well 
as a colleague of Ms Greer’s at 
Warwick University. The con- 
versation moves swiftly from the 
book itself - not a very fruitful 
topic since it isn’t due to be pub- 
lished until March next year - 
to questions about whether Ms 
Greer has anything to say to 
younger women. 

At this point, I start asking 
questions of my own. Are these 
journalists (usually younger 
women themselves) phoning 
round critics to ask whether 
they take Eric Hobsbawm seri- 
ously. given hew old he is? Are 
they writing articles suggesting 
that no one over 30 wants to 
read Julian Barnes and lan 
McEwan, who no longer count 
as younger men? Of course they 
aren'L Indeed, they barely seem 
to understand what I'm getting 
at, which is the peculiarly nasty 
bias against older women that 
informs their inquiries. 1 ’d call 
it gcroutophobia if the root, 
from the Greek word “geron”, 
didn't apply specifically to old 
men - and we feel very differ- 
ently about them, as a genera- 
tion of Hollywood stars, 
including Jack Nicholson and 
Clint Eastwood, have discov- 
ered to their advantage. 

Not that Ms Greer is ancient. 
She will be 60 next year, an age 
at which men are often con- 
sidered to be in their prime. Bui 
the fetishistic worship of young 
female bodies and minds in our 
culture has a dark side which 
expresses itself in fear and 
loathing of post-menopausal 
women. In the course of these 
pbone calls, which effectively 
invite me to dismiss Ms Greer 
In advance of knowing what she 
has to say, no one has yet gone 
so far as to employ words such 
as hag, bag or crone. What is 
being suggested is that the 
author of The Female Eunuch 
is irrelevant to women under a 
certain age because she is not 
in the first flush of youth, as well 
as being unmarried and chad- 
less. (Just like Jane Austen, you 
might say, who labours under 
the additional handicap of 
being dead.) 

As it happens, Ms Greer was 
briefly married, a subject on 
which I have beard her speak 
vety amusingly. But “young 
women don't see why they 
should be preached at by Ger- 
maine Greer", a reporter from 
another newspaper recently 
informed me, as she prepared 
a story suggesting that the new 
book is already dividing femi- 
nists into warring camps. 

At one level, this is merely 
a symptom of the weary reality 


that editors love fights within 
radical groups, especially fem- 
inists, whose ideas make them 
uncomfortable. But the willing- 
ness of journalists to go along 
with it- 1 first received one of 
these calls back in February - 
is shocking. 

It’s true that neither Ms 
Greer nor any other adult 
knows precisely wbat it is like 
to be a 15-year-old girl in the 
Nineties. But the implications 
behind the campaign against 
her are astonishing. A life- 
time’s experience of analysing 
cultural attitudes has suddenly 
become, for women writers, a 
handicap. Authors are no 
longer expected to come up 
with their own theories but to 
galher those of other people 
and write them down, tike a 
New Labour spin-doctor cre- 
ating policy from focus groups. 
If my experience isn’t reflected 
in someone’s work, the logic 
runs, how can I possibly be 
expected to read it? 

What this represents is an 
alarming retreat from ideolog- 
ical debate, ihe practice of test- 
ing your ideas against other 
minds whose theories you don't 
necessarily accept. Men do it all 
the time, invoking oldsters such 
as Mara and Keynes and Hegel 
in their analysis of contempo- 
rary politics and economics. 
But what is happening to Ms 
Greer shows that double stan- 
dards arc still being employed 
against women - and by other 
women, which makes the of- 
fence all the greater. 

The most obvious explana- 
tion, that some form of mother- 
daughter rebellion is being 
acted out in the realm of cul- 
ture, seems not to have oc- 
curred lo them. But we can 
hardly expect that degree of 
self-awareness from people 
who are so terrified of unfa- 
miliarideas that they fee) com- 
pelled lo trash them before 
they’ve appeared in print. 

I TURNED up at the Jiimumi 
Hour studio one morning Iasi 
week, expecting to take part in 
a discussion with a former 
bunny girl, and was promptly 
invited to stay on for tut item 
on ancient Greek gynaecology, 
(We old feminists are so versa- 
tile.) This gave me the pleasure 
of meeting Helen King, a lec- 
turer in classics at Reading 
University, whose new book, 
Hippocrates' Woman, charts the 
way in which ancient medical 
theories have influenced mod- 
ern beliefs about hysteria and 
female circumcision. It is worth 
buying Ms King’s book for the 
index alone, which features 
entries on beetle pessaries, 
sneezing. Gulf War Syndrome, 
and "nosebleeds-, as diverted 
menstruation". Tm only sorry 
Ms King’s publisher talked 
her oat of sticking with her 
original title, The Ancient Creek 
Period. 
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Crises don't bother him, nor does his unpopularity with staff. The DG is pursuing his own agenda. By Godfrey Hodgson 

Out to save the BBC - and he might 


i 

V 


THE LATEST FOOLISH list of the “most powerful 
people in Britain**, offered by Channel 4 and the 
Observer, lists Sir John Bin, who has been director- 
general of the BBC for the past si* years, as the 16th 
most powerful person, and the third most powerful 
broadcaster, ahead of Lord Holiick, but behind Ru- 
pert Murdoch and even Geny Robinson of Granada. 

This judgement is either absurdly uncompre- 
hending or remarkably subtle. Such lists, for a start, 
habitually confuse “power” with “influence”. Per- 
haps, too. this one is trying to make a subtle point: 
that a Murdoch or a Robinson is freer to do as he 
pleases, whereas a director-general of the BBC is 
constrained by chairman, board of governors, 
board of management, ultimately by the Home Sec- 
retary, the charter, the licence and agreement, and 
by uncle lorn Cobley and alL 

By any common-sense measure, though, Birt is 
certainly one of the most influential, and the most 
powerful, people in the country. He presides over 
an organ isation with a far larger share of television 
and radio than ever Murdoch is likely to have, and 
with an even greater weight in the worlds of poli- 
tics, high culture, popular culture, classical music, 
local news, education, religion and everything else 
that people in Britain live by than Murdoch would 
ever want to be burdened by. 

This has not been a wonderful time for BBC man , 
agejnent. They lost the cricket to Channel 4. A Blue 
Peter presenter was caught sniffing cocaine. Sever- 
al thousand news employees went on strike - in part 
because Bin's salary has been growing at twice the 
rate of the journalists'. Star performers drift off to 
other channels and, to cap it all, a memo leaks or- 
dering journalists not to mention Peter Mandelson's 
private life. 

Any garden-variety television executive would 

to every successive crisis wifif a despairing/Tkat’s 
all I need!”. But not Birt. These darts bounce from 
his hide almost unnoticed, because his eyes are on 
more distant horizons. His min d is on saving the 
BBC, no less, and many would say that, like the 
American artillery officer in Vietnam, in order to 
save the place, it has been necessary to destroy it 
A fairer judgement is that in his thoughtful au- 
thoritarian but ultimately shrewd way he has made 
as good a fist as could be made of saving what was 
worth saving from an institution in crisis. 

John Birt came out of Liverpool at the only mo- 
ment this century when it was a good place to be 
from: he was a contemporary of the Beatles, and 
still identifies with pop music and the Liverpool re- 
naissance. Like many other ambitious young men 
in a society more concerned with the symbols than 
the substance of class, the young Birt portrayed him- 
self as coming from Liverpool’s working-class. He 
did, but after skipping a generation: his father was 
a successful executive in a tyre company. 

After an excellent education at the hands of the 
Christian Brothers, Birt read engineering at Oxford, 
but spent much of his time making a film, a senti- 
mental idyll in the Sixties idiom. He got a job at 
Granada Television where, in a crucial episode, he 
was sent off to “expose” David Frost for something 
or other, and returned, like St Paul from Damas- 
cus, with his mind changed. 

The decisive encounter in his career came when 



Management is in his Mood: but in recent weeks John Birt has had to preside over a series of setbacks 


(3aham mmaurz 


he teamed up, at the London Weekend Television 
current affairs programme Wiekend Hbrid , with Peter 
Jay. Son of a Labour cabinet minis ter and a 
mother who was a power in the old London Coun- 
ty Council, Jay had a politician's suspicion of jour- 
nalism in general and investigative journalism in 
particular. At Weekend WorkL he and his editor, Birt, 
worked out a new style of television journalism. It 
was friendly to power, willing to be boring, serious 
and analytical. It pul film and pictures in second 
place to logical arguments, and often forced inter- 
views to fit a preset mould. Its ethos, launched by 
Birt and Jay (or Jay and Birt?) in a number of ar- 
ticles, was ihai television journalism has a Mas against 
understanding, a bias which must be corrected. 

By the mid-Eighties, as Jay moved off to be Her 
Majesty’s ambassador in Washington, then chief of 
staff to the grotesque Robert Maxwell, Birt moved 
quietly up the executive ladder at LWT His style 
was untypical in the television industry. In person- 
al relations he was approachable, given to Sixties 
affectations like wearing a French bakers jacket and 
to the amiable habit of kicking a football about in 
the lunch hour with researchers. 

It has been said that he is a good friend and a 


bad boss. As an executive he was authoritarian. He 
kept his door shut and was to be seen only by ap- 
pointment It was said, perhaps apociyphally but in 
any case revealingly, that, to discourage frivolous 
proposals, he would entertain programme ideas only 
if they had 17 points to them, not 16 or 18. 

While Birt progressed at LWT the BBC was in- 
creasingly hi tting trouble. Arithmetically its audience 
could only decline with the arrival of satellite and 
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JOHN BIRT 


cable channels. Its hierarchical, unionised structure 
was out of sync with the cost-cutting, free market 
spirit of the age. It was die butt of hysterical attacks 
from right-wing propagandists such as Paul John- 
son and from foe papers owned by its broadcasting 
rival, Murdoch. Above all it was hated by Margaret 
Thatcher and her party chairman. Lord TebbiL Af- 
ter a series of political rows, the director-general, 
Alasdair Mihie, was forced out, and Thatcher made 


it plain that she meant to bring what she saw as a 
left-leaning, extravagant state enterprise to heeL 

'This was the situation when Birt arrived at the 
BBC first as deputy to Sir Michael CheckJand, then, 
from 1992, as director-general. From the start, he 
inspired an extraordinary degree of hostility, in part 
because he made BBC staff afraid for their jobs, 
but also because he seemed not to understand their 
ethos. He was also seen as a Thatcherite, quite 
wrongly: his personal political allegiance has always 
been to the Labour Fbrty. 

Malkaous stories, some true, circulated about what 
were seen as his insensitivity and arrogance. At one 
executive meeting he was said to have insisted that 
everyone tell a joke, and then marked them for their 
presentation. In private Birt has a sense of humour, 
often aimed at himself, but, because his job is enor- 
mous and his management style aloof, few saw that. 
He also has a temper, usually under control, but 
which, with his physical bulk and sharp mind, can 
make him intimidating. 

He has always been unusually single-minded. Al- 
most his only recreation is walking the mountains 
around the Wskb cottage' where he and hs wife, Ann, 
an American-born painter, go as often as they can. 


As soon as he arrived at the BBC he launched 
into a series of managerial changes that shook the 
institution from lop to bottom. More than 10 years 
later, he is still at it. This is permanent revolution. 
Some of the change appears to have slavishly imj. 
tated American corporate fads. Birt introduced an 
“internal marker, for example, which made pro- 
ducers shop around for the cheapest supplier, even 
within the organisation. There were the inevitable 
stories lhat producers found it easier to go down 
the road to EMI and buy tapes and CDs rather than 
use the world’s richest sound and video archive. 

Vfeiy early on Birt grasped a huge nettle by merg- 
ing “news” and “current affairs”, then bitter rivals. 
That was necessaiy. But in the process But nude 
enemies of some of the ablest and roost influential 
journalists in the land. . 

He was determined to Ming the BBC into the new® 
world created by tedinotagkal innovations, especially 
digitOisation. He was also aware lhat the BBC must 
create new sources of revenue because increases in 
the licence fee would he essentially tied to the rate 
of inflation. So he launched BBC World I Service' TV, 
then a 24-hour news service and new digital terres- 
trial channels. He reorganised the corporate struc- 
ture into functional units, some said as a preparation 
for privatising the peripheral provinces of the 
sprawling empire. New, vaguely populist ventures 
such as Radio Five Live were started, as part of an 
effort to make the BBC less vulnerable to charges, 
confirmed by research, that it was seen as elitist. 

By July 1994 Bin’s efforts at improving internal 
efficiency and external relations were crowned witfi 
a major victory: the royal charter was renewed. The 
triumph was not, however, achieved without griet 
In 1993 Bin’s personal position was shaken by what 
was called “Armanigate", and he nearly had to re- 
sign. This newspaper revealed that the BBC's di- 
rector-general for tax reasons, was not an employee. , 

Revelations about his expense account, including ha $ | 
taste for expensive suits, forced him to go on staff, r . 
(Since then his salary has risen so as to more than 4 
compensate him financially.) In spite of the emphasis 
on managerialism and managerial jargon, manage- 
ment seemed shaky. An expensive new computer 
system for the newsrooms, bought from Associated 
Press, has a disconcerting habit of crashing. 

Yet Birt has launched the BBC's digital channels. 
And it looks as if he may succeed in getting Par- 
liament to give him the increase in the licence fee 
that he has asked for to pay for them. 

Birt remains unpopular to an almost mythic de- 
gree within the organisation. A 1996 survey found 
that 97 per cent of the staff were unhappy about 
the way the BBC was being managed. But it is un- 
deniable that be has saved the essence of the BBC 
for at least another generation. 

In spite of the rigours and the not infrequent 
absurdities of his iron rule, he has beaten off 
Thatcher’s dangerous attempt to crush the BBC's ij 
independence. He has put the corporation m a 4 
uation that should prove financially viable. Under * 
his regime the BBC has held on to a far larger mar- 
ket share than it was fashionable lo predict five yean 
ago. And when he leaves, his successors will be in 
a position to compete in a global broadcasting mar- 
ket - if they want to, and if they can match his for- 
midable single-mindedness and determination. 
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I take New Labour to be 
my lawful wedded nanny 


THE FAMILY is the minefield of modern 
governments. Any full-hearted 
endorsement by New Labour of Old 
Marriage was bound to be foDowed by 
the news that some male MP was about 
to leave his spouse and brood for an in- 
terloping female. One duly did, only to 
be followed by the even more distracting 
multi-part saga of Ron Davies's visit to 
Qapham Common. 

Labour’s Green Paper on the family 
was itself an odd concoction. It went out 
of its way to make a lot of people upset 
by delivering edicts on what sort of fam- 
ily is best, while shying away from 
embracing the full consequences of its 
megaphoned moral rigour. “On balance,” 
it announced, “children are best brought 
up in a two-parent family by their nat- 
ural married parents.” On wbat balance? 
The only sensible answer would be a 
statistical one, meaning that if you took 
the number of unhappy families with 
married parents and their genetic off- 
spring, and compared them with the 
unhappiness quotient of single parents 
and other arrangements, the smug 
marrieds would cany off the We Got it 
Right trophy. 

This is unsurprising. Marriage is a 
tested way of living together and bringing 
up children. People wbo stay married are 
more eoMomically stable than those who 
don't. Divorce impoverishes all but the 
lawyers. The presence of two parents of 
different gender is generally a benefit, 
assuming that the parents are not so 
incompatible that the strain is intolerable 
all round. We don't need the 
Government to tell us that marriage is 
a good thing. But what is it precisely that 
they are trying to tell us about cohabiting 
parents, families which include the off- 
spring of a previous relationship, or for 
that matter, adopted children? 

Famili es are not just numbers of 
people: they are individual units which 
make their way in the world, some 
more happily than others. The way the 
Green Paper divided families into two 
groups - married-with-kids given an A 
grade, and cohabitees awarded a B mi- 
nus “could do better” by Home Secre- 
tary Jack Straw - will sharpen the 
appetite for more financial discrimina- 
tion m the tax and benefit system be tw ee n 
types of family. 

If the Government had hoped to 
silence its critics with this approach, it 
was doomed to disappoint. You can’t sat- 
isfy fundamentalists other than by giv- 
ing thorn everything they want. Having 
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objected that New Labour did not speak 
dearly enough about the superiority of 
heterosexual marriage to other models 
of co-habitation and child-rearing, they 
finally get it - and complain that the mete 
endorsement of wedlock is not enough. 
The nest demand is that the married 
family should be rewarded more 
substantially than the non-married one, 
so that only the foolish, the rich or the 
conscientious objectors manage to resist 
joining the ranks. 

The trouble with real flesh and blood 
people is that they are very good at 
finding ways round the sort of unbending 
rules for life that the family fundamen- 
talists want If you give them the money, 
theyTl get married all right This does not, 
however, make them behave as the 
moralists require after the deed is done. 
In Germany, it is worth living in “tax 
marriage", even if you never see your 
spouse and have run off with a string of 
nubile night-club hostesses. That bit 
doesn’t show in the figures, of course, so 
German people appear to observe the 
traditions of marriage far more than is 
really the case. 

We could go down this road of 
institutionalised farce. Our own 
fundamentalists have come up with a far 
more direct way to make us stay married 

when we no longer wish to be so - namely 
by making it more difficult to get divorces. 
Easy. In the make-believe world of 
those who seek to impose a secular 
version of Sharia law, re taining a stigma 
for marital break-up will chang e, our 
minds about splitting up. We managed 
one of the highest divorce rates even with 
our fault-obsessed divorce law, which so 
ably compounds the hurt of an 
intrinsically hurtful experience. So heav- 
en knows why they think this proposal 
will turn the tide. 

like all monomaniacs! believers, the 
pro-family lobby believes that there is a 
single solution to complex social 

problems. If only the Government would 


stint with the decree nisis and make 
married families richer than non-married 
ones, Britain would change from a 
rather confused society still trying to 
make sense of the consequences of free 
markets, sexual liberalisation and the de- 
cline of traditions into a harmonious, or- 
dered and secure place. The belief that 
moral rearmament can be effected us- 
ing the levers of the state would be wor- 
rying if it weren't so unlikely to succeed. 

Melanie Phillips, the columnist who 
has emerged as the most authoratitive 
and eloquent of the fundamentalists, 
attributes the Government’s hesitation 
to discriminate more firmly in favour nf 
mam age to the fact that “the vast 
majority of ministers and advisers ai* 
themselves caught up in irregular-1 
lifestyles” But. as Ms Phillips has also 
noticed, these “irregular” lifestyles are, 
veiy frequent - one migh t say regular- 
She is arguing for a return to a norm 
which is no longer normal. One might. 

plausibly argue that inexperienced young 
men and women are “caught up” in single 
parenthood and that they should be 
warned off doing so until they are able 
to cope, financially and emotionally. But 
it is mislea ding to say that the millions 
of mature people who cohabit are 
“caught up" in something. The truth is 
that lot of people choose to live that way- 

Ms Phillips, at least, is honest about 
tire endgame of all this. She believes tfitf 
“the strongest families are thosewh# 6 
there is the clearest separation a/rolss" ■ 
So it is under the Taliban, but thOSt'dl 
us would not volunteer to embrace HTB* 
remorseless logic of this position ends'® 
with “primary and secondary roles of 
life”. Wbmen, unsurprisingly, get flxejsf' ; 
mary role in child-care, backed by A®' 
state through its disbursements, and 1*3 
get first call on the available jobs. 

Meanwhile, the sensible parts of th* 
Green Paper - which discuss ways.* 0 
make marriage and christening? &P - 
pealing to those without religious befiefc 
and which aim to expand the roles ® 
health visitors and midwives beyond. ll^ 
first months of a baby’s life in order® • 
help vulnerable families thro ugh the 
stressful times - are all mocked by*® 
impossibilists as being either too parti* 
or too intrusive. 

Ear nobler to dream of grand and . 
righteous designs. They won’t be happy 
until they get a Government wwfr 
presumes to apportion the roles of *** j. 
and women at home and in the.wbdt'-f. 
place. Not with my vote, it won’t v 
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Supporters rally to defend a well-loved scavenger 
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JN NEARLY 30 years of 
campaigning against 
bloodsports I have rarely 
encountered an article with 
so many errors of fact as 
- Ross Clark’s profile of the 
fox (“He's a cute little 
creature, but he’s for the 
chop, one way or another’’, 
;1 November). 

In ail my time with the 
Teague Against Cruel Sports 
. from 1971 to 1997 1 never 
.^ard a member describe 
foxes as “vermin” or 
g;‘ ; t • ?*"** te killing of foxes, 
v^-' - Mr Clark also makes the 
icfc - ludicrous claim that “foxes 
' are unused to daylight’’, then 
later says that foxes sun 
themselves in gardens! Foxes 
prefer the night because of 
persecution by people who 
; make a sport out of killing 
animals. 

. A fox’s den is called an 
“earth”, not a burrow! And 
_ bounds follow the 
scent secreted from glands 
in the paws of foxes, not 
from the anal glands of 
.. males. 

When myxomatosis 
almost wiped out rabbits in 
the 1950s. rural foxes did not 
turn to chickens. They 
merely preyed more heavily 
on Britain’s most prolific 
mammal, the field vole. Mr 
• Ross also libels “pest control 
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Oa the prowl: despite Woodsport fanatics* opp osition, foxes rWT Wi n a great fa wr m «■ « « » » with the British 

specialists” by claiming that 
they poison foxes. Pdisoninf 


Poisoning 
foxes is a criminal offence. 
Few local authorities now 
regard foxes as serious pests. 
Most of them refer 
complaints about foxes to 
the Fox Project, which assists 
householders with the odd 
troublesome fox by the use 
of humane, non-Iethai 
deterrence. 

Finally, your writer is 
quite wrong to state that 


foxes are destined to 
“remain shunned by 
most”. Polls show that the 
fox is one of the British 
public’s favourite wild 
animals. It is only the small 
minority of bloodsports 
fanatics and those few sheep 
fanners who need to find a 
scapegoat for bad 
husbandry, that continue to 
vilify the fox. 

JOHN BRYANT 

London SE1 8 


THE GAFFES and 
inaccuracies in Ross Clark's 
profile of the fox are so 
numerous that it is difficult 
to know where to start. 

As a bum monitor who 
follows and films hunts two 
or three rimes a week 
throughout the season, 1 
have never witnessed a fox 
nmning “right in front of the 
hounds several times while 
being hunted and surviving”. 

Terriers do not chase 


foxes, they maul them 
underground. Foxes do eat 
berries, but have not 
mastered nut-cracking. 

The fox is not “steadily 
giving up hunting and 
becoming a scavenger”. 
Foxes have always 
been largely scavengers of 
carrion. 

. The passage on animal 
lovers preventing a career 
move for the fox to being 
farmed for for is too 
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offensive to merit comment 
This arriefe begins by 
saying hunts will be meeting 
“today” (Sunday) as Tony 
Blair has not acted to ban 
hunting. Foxhunts do not 
meet on Sundays. However, 
Ross Clark got one thing 
right Tbny Blair has failed 
to ban hunting. Shame on 
him, and shame on Ross 
Clark. 

PENNY UTTLE 

Great Haseley, Oxfordshire 




t IN HIS article (“Sins of the 
\ Father”, 1 November), Steve 
'Turner claims that Marvin 
Gaye broke “through as a 
major artist in Januaiy 1971 
.„ with ‘What’s Going On’ 

But in the USA Gaye had 
his first top 1 0 hit as early as 
1963 (“Pride and Joy"), 
notching up a total of 14 Top 
40 entries prior to “I Heard 
It Through the Grapevine” 
reaching No 1 on 14 
December 19 66. What’s 
more, the following March it 
became the UK’s chari- 
- topper. He is an artist, 
"therefore, with a longer 
successful career than your 
writer seems to think. 

TIM MfCKLEBURGH 
Grimsby, Lincolnshire 

YOU LIST Karl Maix’s Das 
Kapilal as one of the most 
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BRIEFLY 


well-known bur least read 
books of the last couple of 
centuries (“So many hooks, 
so little time”, 1 November). 
Harold Wilson claimed he 
never got beyond the 
introduction, and Tony Blair 
has not beard of Keynes, let 
alone Marx. I’m not sure that 
Marx expected Das Kapilal to 
be a best seller, although its 
basic ideas, such as workers 
not getting paid the full rale 
for their labour and the 
tendency of capitalism 
towards crisis, seem hugely 
relevant in 1998. However 
The Communist Manifesto, on 
its 150th anniversary, remains 
a best seller. One wonders if 
that wfll be said about any 
New Labour treatise 150 
years hence. . 

KEITH RETT 

Tottenham, London N17 


WE LEaRN less about the 
Pope’s performance from Fr 
McCaferty’s eulogy (“God’s 
vicar”, Letters, 1 November) 
than from the fact that 
700,000 more people 
attended mass in the UK 
when the Pope was elected 
than do now. Most of the 
remaining 1.75 million ignore 
his teaching on birth control. 

Failure to use condoms 
increases sexually transmitted 
disease worldwide. In 
southern and central Africa 
Aids is threatening the very 
survival of communities. 

Perhaps the Pope should 
be apologising for the 
consequences of his birth 
control policy, rather than 
the cruel Inquisition. 

. .. . KPQKXEOUS WOOD . 

General Seaetay 
National Secular Society 



A big hat is not enough 
to rehabilitate Camilla 


Camilla.- love story 


THE PORTRAYAL of Camilla 
Parker Bowles by Kate 
Watson-Smyth (“The 
rehabilitation of the 
‘Rottweiler’ ", 1 November) 
confirms our worst fears 
about our future king’s 
mistress. Her spin doctors are 
mistaken if they believe that 
the presentation of Camilla 
in a big hat has changed 
public perception of this idle, 
self-indulgent woman. 

Her general attitude to life 
appears to echo that of the 
landed gentry of pre-war 
years. She pays no heed to 
the fact that 80 per cent of 
the population want to see 
her favourite pastime 
(hunting) outlawed. When • 
the wishes of the electorate 


finally prevail what outlet will 
poor Camilla then find for 
her aggressive assertiveness? 

PETER ALLEN 
Worthing, West Sussex 

THE ARTICLE about Camilla 
Parker Bowles must be the 
personification of bitchiness. 
There is Dot a word to 
acknowledge her loyalty, 
discretion and reticence. Few 
people could have contained 
then hurt and anger at 
reports such as this one. Her 
love affair with Prince 
Charles will surely become 
one of the great romances of 
the century when the tragedy 
of his unhappy marriage fade. 

CCOU7HARD 
Tewkesbury, Gloucestershire 


Death of Chile’s dream 


v 


IN RESPONSE to the letter 
( 1 November) from the engi- 
neer who recalled the wel- 
come the Chilean people 
gave to the 1973 coup, the 
country was. of course, in a 
mess. Thill is the usual fate of 
an idealist state after years of 
corruption and poverty. 

It didn’t stand a chance. 
The haemorrhage of cash as 
the rich, fearing the 
communist and the educated 
peasant, wired their money 
abroad, and the interference 
of the USA didn't help either. 
America does not like freely 


elected states when they want 
to redistribute the wealth that 
is in the hands of a few to 
others who are starving. 

It would much rather have 
a dictator on its payroll and 
cheap labour for the 
plantations. The CIA 
ensured chaos, paralysing 
utilities and the economy, 
organising strikes, paving the 
way for Pinochet to “save Che 
country”. Did Allende 
deserve such a fate? Did 
ChOe deserve Pinochet? 

D LaSALLE 
London N8 


Education in the real world of Lambeth borough 


DOES AMANDA LIPMAN 
live in the “real” world (“Is 
private education really 
better or is it just an 
expensive con?”. Real Life , 

1 November)? I hugely resent 
the thought of having to pay 
for my daughter’s education, 
but Irving in the London 
borough of Lambeth there is 
little choice. The profusion of 
private schools has inevitably 
creamed off the brightest 
children and much as I would 
prefer an egalitarian system. I 
am certainly not going to try 
to set some righteous 


example by gambling with my 
offspring’s education. Sadly, 
in London at least, virtually 
the only way to ensure a 
small, well-behaved, 
academically motivated dass 
is to pay for iL 
However, what irritates me 
more is the argument put 
forward by Ms Lipman that, 
somehow private schools 
segregate children from the 
real world. Apart from the 
fact that the very quantity of 
private schools in this area 
means that they are just as 
much a part of the 


community as the state ones, 
as a white, middle dass 
citizen I refuse to accept that 
1 do not live in the “real” 
world, whatever that is. For 
some reason, this absurd 
suggestion is only ever put 
forward by white, middle- 
class people: it is noteworthy 
that significant numbers of 
Asian and Afro-Caribbean 
parents choose private 
schools, presumably for good 
educational reasons, 
unencumbered by notions of 
guilt about social or academic 
elitism. As far as 1 am 


concerned the most important 
job of the school is to 
educate. Surely parents are 
the main influence in helping 
their children to become 
decent, well-rounded ri tire ns? 

VERITY KALCEV 
Balham, London SW12 


UIZ OF THE WEEK 



Website see picture question 
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PICTURE QUESTION: As geese went walkabout on the Elbe 
river dyke, who starred at the London Film Festival as a 
motor-neurone sufferer looking for love in a film called The 
Theory of Ftighfl 

1. Who has won the Governorship of Minnesota on a platform 
of lower taxes and legal prostitution? 

2. Ibis year is expected to have been the world's warmest 
for how long? 

3- Who joined TTV after a 30-vear exclusive association with 
the BBC? 

4. What is Scottish National Heritage planning to bring back 
to Britain after a 400-ycar absence? 

5. The Defence Secretary is reportedly fighting to protect 
Territorial Army units from disbandment in case they axe 
needed to deal with which crisis in the future? 

6. What is the BBB and why has it allegedly targeted Lord 
Bragg. Baroness Thatcher and Jeremy Paxman? 

7. Who were given permission to hold a remembrance 
ceremony at the Cenotaph for the first time? 

8. Who claims to have captured 12 of the men on Israel's 
“most-wanted Palestinians” list? 

9l Duty-free shopping wiU be abolished for European citizens 
within the EU. but who arc the 19 people, along with diplo- 
mats, who will be exempt? 

10. How did Owen Nkumanc turn into an antelope? 
Answers at foot of. page 
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I never feel sexy 

. Actor Harrison Ford on 
being named "Sexiest Man 
Alive" by 'People' magazine 

The atmosphere that is de- 
veloping around I the question 
of Mr Mandelson’s sexuality 
is worse than unwholesome: 
it isdintonesque. 

- George Walden 
• Former Tory minister 

The Government has 
swallowed its own propa- 
ganda^ Having told people 
^that things could only get 
better, it does opt know what 
to do now th it things are 
getting worse. • 

*-<■ V Frands .Maude, 

•; '.shadow Chancellor 

1- ■■■' 1 

We are what we are. Wfeare 
aB different, the products of 
our genes and our experi- 
ences. Members of Parlia- 
ment are no different from 
the society we represent. 

■ Ron Davies, after quitting 
• as Secretary of 

State for Wales 

We haven't said they’re all 
hopeless, but quite a few of 
them are. 

Baroness Jay 
bn hereditary peers 

If I were gay and an active 


politician, 1 guess that I 
would make it known, for the 
thoroughly bad reason that 1 
could not stand venrs of 
nervous waiting for some 
ghastly tabloid reporter to 
come knocking. 

Lord Hattersley 
Labour peer 

Anybody who uses a mobile 
phone for more than 15 
minutes needs their head 
examined. 

Roger Coghill, researcher 
in bio -electric mechanics, 
arguing that long conversa- 
tions on mobile phones 
can cause brain tumours 

What they seemed to be say- 
ing was r We can't be bothered 
with those cloth-capped mid- 
dle-aged people wfa> have the 
impertinence not to watch 
News el Ten quite as much as 
we would like them to. We 
are going for cool people in 
Islington at 1 1 o’clock’. 

Gerald Kaufman, 
chairman of the Commons 
select committee on culture, 
on ITV managers. 

Of course I want to make 
spectators happy, but I am 
not in this world to make 
other people happy. 

Brian Laudrup, Chelsea's 
homesick Danish soccer star 


Wme to The. Editor. Independent on Sunday. 1 Canada Square, Canary Whart. Condon EM SOL Fax 0171 -293 2043: e-mail: 5undaytMJen@indepeivfentco.iJi (please mdude a postal address}. Letters should arrive by 
Thursday noon and indude a daytime telephone number They may be edned for length and damy. 
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Extended forecasts 


Mon&r scoJtondHsh Winds w«l qMfy ease on Monday as 
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The British Isles today 
East Anglia, southern and south- 
east England will start windy and 
wet with some heavy ran, 
although die rain and wind should 
ease by the afternoon. South-west 
England and Wales will see more 
heavy rain and strengthening winds 
by evening. Northern England, 
Scotland and Northern Ireland will 
start the day dry, fresh and bright 
after the clearance of heavy 
overnight rain. Showers will affect 
western Scotland however, with 
more heavy rain and high winds 
returning to western Scotland and 
Northern Ireland by nightfall. 



Daylight today 
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Northern Manfc Strang winds and he»y rivwos wi 
gradurty dor Monday morning. Monday flight 

wOl be cool with a slflt* frost Tuesday w* be dry and 
bright with just the odd show Jong northern coasts. 
Wednesday and the rest of thewkwtt become wry 
diangeabte, wet and windy hum the santMwa atpin. 


Europe Scandtenta mQ be sealed but cold. Western 
Russia wS haw steet and wwr. NontHwettem Europe 
wS become wet and wWy. High pressure wH keep 
meet alter pboes fine with suny speBL once morning 
mist and log fits. During nect wetfc rain aid yaty 
wrvJswa spread cm* much of Europe 


Worldwide forecastfor midday today ^ ^ 
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Motorway roadworks 

London: A307. Wngsron Imr «ng 
Kingston Station Gyratmy. Turfy* tone dosed 

m*w right 5outhboundtraflfc diverted m ana 

SuteThetre way s^tam-Untiaist 1999. 

SuffoSc Aid Brie road Various resrricsore 
ofeca until 3lst December 1999. 

£j 3 £n 0 wnshk« MaO between juMfantia 
(M255 & 3 Wycombe East. Three renow lanas 
both ways aid a 50 mph *teed S»t in face. 
Umi 1 st January 1999. 

BerisNTK M4 Between »9 fcteUenhMd and 
O Slough. New road fcyaAwAh a 50nvn roeed 
ftrrtfea new haff- u i feairti giway 4*4*10 
refef woric. Untfl 30rti Hm&rtxt- 

MM**** 

(MU) and fflwwi Rgurtaaig yio& 8 wdge 
(nafnnnarwE v*o*an the Cambridge ffc»d at 
snepredi IrSL Aho " 

Karan Un* T«h Pehnov 

ftfcTOt5»i18A»o»wiouihaJ3WtoJiThBEait 

Three narajw fanes both wmard a SOnph 
^eedfctHLUraM Id January 2001. 
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Want mortgage 
that saves you £26,000 
and puts you in control? 

If you're looking for a mortgage foot you can adapt to meet your needs, here’s an 
attractive solution. 

• Interest calculated daily, which means you can pay less interest and pay the loan 
off sooner. 

• Save even more time and money with our flexible repayment options by increasing 
your monthly repayments or mating a lump sum payment. 

• Give yourself a break from your payments when you need it, or use your mortgage 
to buy something you have always wanted, like a car (If You've paid more than the 
minimum repayments}. 

• Variable interest rote of just 7.45% (7.7% APR typed). 

Phone A Mortgage save $ you time end money for example, you could save £26.726.42 
Interest end repay 8 years and 8 months early by simply increasing your monthly 
repayments each year by 2.0%on a £60.000 mortgagee This is compared to our 25 year 
standard repayment mortgage for the some amount. Of course, it's up to you, you can 
control your mortgage to suit you. 

So, if you want all the benefits of a flexible mortgage, call now. Lines are open Monday 
to Friday 8.00am to 9.00pm, and at weekends from 9.00am to 6.00pm. 
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PHONE MORTGAGE 
Call now 0800 783 85 83 
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THE INDEPENDENT ON SUN DAT * 
8 NOVEMBER 1998 


Here’s to FilmFour and all who sail in her 


SUNDAY NIGHT and, like 25 million 
oLher viewers, I'm sitting in front of the 
television. But this is not your usual, end- 
of-lhe-wcek flop in front of the box. 
Tonight is the launch of Channel 4's 
independent cinema channel FilmFour, 
and, with a small but growing handful of 
technological pioneers around the countiy, 
I'm tuned in via digital satellite. 

This may seem a rather low-key way to 
be celebrating the launch of the first new 
channel in C4's 16-year history, but the time 
for partying was last night. Fifteen hundred 
guests braved the rain to join our cele- 
brations in a dressed-up bus garage. 

We greeted them with C4's speciality 
shock tactics: lashings of 1950s pom and 
all but naked dancers plus Nick Broom- 
field's S&M documentary Fetishes projected 
10 times normal size on to a partition walL 
Unfortunately, no one seemed to notice. 
Apparently tbe party attracted a good cum- 
ber of “faces'' from the worlds of film and 
TV along with the professional liggers. IH 
have to take their word for it - the place 
was so packed 1 spent most of the night star- 
ing at necks, not faces. 

Still the squeeze and the scale of the 
celebration are measures of the importance 
C4 attaches to this launch. Like it or not, 
multi-channel television is tbe future, and 
established broadcasters must embrace it 
or face a slow but inevitable decline into 


irrelevance. C4 believes it is giving view- 
ers something new for their subscription: 
a channel playing British, US and foreign- 
language films that you won't see at the 
Hollywood-dominated multiplexes. 


OH DEAR. Monday morning and Fm 
tUrking thwp ngh my diar y hopin g tn gnash 
the impression that all 1 do is attend meet- 
ings and watch television. Unfortunate^ 
the best the diary can offer b meetings. All 
meeting-ed out by the evening, I go home 
and turn on the television. What else is a 
television executive supposed to do? It’s 
fashionable in this business to swear yon 
never watch it, because watching television 
is perceived to be a low-brow activity. Can 
yon imagine theatre workers, musicians or 
writers boasting that they never go to plays 
or concerts, attend the opera or read a book 
or newspaper? 

As I Bide thro ugh the channels using 
the electronic programme guide it’s reas- 
suring to see that the terrestrial stations 
are the first to appear But something Is 
not right. I surf past BBC1 (channel 101) 
and BBC2 (102) and then straight to C4 
(104). At 103 there’s a blank, with JTV 
nowhere to be found. There is a self- 
defeating logic in TTV withholding itself 
from digital satellite, a decision that 
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Shock tactics: FUmFbur is sent into orbit with a showing of the SAM “Fetishes" 


mnlcw; it stem inward -looking and short- 
sighted. What a neat piece of positioning. 
Rather like continuing to produce silent 
movies after the invention of the talkies. 


DIGITAL OR no digital some things about 
British television don’t change, such as BBC 
costume drama. Andrew Davies’s adap- 
tation of Vanity Fair promises to be one of 
the best pieces of television this year. Marc 
Mnnden's direction is superb and invites 
you to do what all good television does: gain 
a fresh perspective on the famili ar. There 

have been many good TV costume dramas, 
but few that really invite you to rethink your 
attitude to a classic text. 

Yet to read the newspapers on Tbesday 
morning after the overnight ratings have 
come in - and TTV has launched a suc- 
cessful spoileT campaign - Vanity Fair is a 
£6m flop. How can attracting 7 million 
viewers to Thackeray be characterised a 
flop? If s 3.5 million more than bought the 
Sim rat TUesday, albeit 2 million fewer than 
watched Taggart. Tbe press is on an anti- 
BBC roll, from cricket to oocaine. But, as 
press watchers wOl remember, it was only 
a couple of years ago that the Daily Mail 
was conducting a vicious campaign against 
my predecessor, Michael Grade, labelling 
him Britain’s pomographer-m-chief. 


Still the BBC's troubles allow me (o 
point out to journalists at our winter 
programme launch that our presenters - 
including the hilarious Ali Gee from the 
11 O'Clock Show - are contractually 
obliged to take cocaine at least once a day. 


WEDNESDAY NIGHT and lime for the 
tearing party of C^s documentaries bead, 
Peter Moore. Peter Is a highly talented and 
idiosyncratic editor who has commissioned 
some of the channel's best documen- 
taries, including The Club and Clive Got* . 
don's extraordinary film about Chechnya^. 
The Betrayed. 

He’s also something of a Peter Paai • 
figure. He was photographed on his find 
day at C4 in 1989 and bus successful ' 
managed to avoid being photographed ever 
stnrt» T thus ensuring he has remained for 
ever 40 years old. 

Arriving one day at Amsterdam airport, 
a suspicious customs officer examined his 
passport and suggested to Pieter that 
something was amiss. 

It turned out that in his quest for 
everlasting youth, Peter had been using a 
photograph of his 13-year-old stepson, 
Oscar; 

Michael Jackson is the head of Channel 4> 
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IF MY OLD man were to write 
his autobiography, and all his 
ex-girlfriends went out and 
bought a copy, it would be a 
bestseller. As for back as 1 can 
remember he has been leaping 
furiously from woman to 
woman like a mountain goat 
He’s the ugliest man on the 
planet but somehow he seems 
to know how to press all the 
right buttons when it comes to 
pulling the birds. When he 
gets into his stride, they are like 
putty in his hands. 

How Mum put up with it for 
all those years I don’t know. It 
got to the point where Sid was 
coming in through Lhe cat flap, 
lb evade detection, Sid told me, 
he used to scrub his private 
parts with carbolic soap before 
he came home - until Mum got 
wise to it and added carbolic 
soap to her list of incriminat- 
ing smells. 

When Mum died about six 
years ago, I thought Dad might 
do a Thomas Hardy and be all 
overcome with guilt and 
remorse about the way he bad 
treated her. lb be frank, I 
didn't expect a collection of love 
poems, but I did hope that her 
unexpected death might make 
him stop and flunk. Some hope 
of that, though. Sad to relate, 
the old goat couldn’t even wait 
until after the funeraL and got 
off with one of Mum’s distant 
cousins at the post-interment 
wine-and-twiglets do. 1 could 
have c hinn ed him 

But I'm happy to say that 
he's got his comeuppance at 
last. He’s fallen in love for tbe 
firsttimeinhislrfe, aged71, and 
it has sent him into emotional 
turmoiL At last he's getting a 
taste of his own medicine. 

For the past six months he’s 
been seeing Veronica, a Spanish 
lady he met at a posh art gallery 
in Marbella. When Sid first 
introduced me to her, I must 
admit I quite fancied her myself. 
She's right out of the top 
drawer: mid -50s, fit, tanned, 
jet-black barnet, good legs, all 
the right bits and bobs, and 
moves welL And judging by all 
the tomfoolery hanging off her, 
she’s not short of a quid or two 
either. 

The night Sid introduced 
us, she offered me her hand in 
such a seductive manner, I 
could have wrapped her up and 
taken her home with me there 




and then. In fact (Sid would 
kill me if he ever found out). 
Veronica and 1 did get it 
together soon afterwards, after 
the three of us had had a boozy" 
night out at Little-Eyed Dave's ' 
restaurant in Torremolinos. 
Unfortunately. I'd had a little ;/ 
too much to drink and we were ~ 
both a bit ill. "Jfc 

At first I naturally assumed 
that Sid’s relationship -with -• 
Veronica was going to be_as. v 
transient as all the others. The 
Four Fs and all that. But six . 
months iawir. Sid is totally. , 
smitten and imported by reliable", 
sources to be following her: 
around Marbella like a doting . 
mallard. 

This was confirmed when I : 
received the first of a remark- ■I- , 
able series of drunken, emo- [ 
tional phone calls from him. He ,-' 
sounded a complete mess. / 

“Son, Fve never fell fike. % 
this before," he said, weeping /£ : 
down the phone. “Every time 
I see her, me legs just turn to 
jeDy." 

“Have you thought about 
getting a Zimmer frame. Dad?" 

I said. 

The following day he rang 
again. 

“Son, I’ve asked Veronica to 1 
marry me and she's thinking it 
over," he said. “The tide’s in her 
court, now," he added myste- 
riously - then he accidentally 
dropped his telephone by the 
sound of it and we were cut off. 

And last week I was woken 
up in the middle of the night by | 

yet another phone call from 
Marbella. This time Dad 
sounded jubilant. 

“Son, she says yes! She says 
yes!” he yelled. J 

“Congratulations!" I said. * 

“But do us a favour son. 1 

Veronica says that after we are 
married, she wants you to call 
her •Mum'." 

“Call her Mum?" I said, 
aghast. “She’s got to be haring 
a Laugh." 

“Please, son. It's not much 
to ask." 

“No," I said. 

“Look here,” said Sid. “As 
well as being the light of my 
life, Veronica is worth over a 
hundred grand. Surely you can 
bloody well call her 'Mum 1 for 
a hundred grand. 

“Just look at it like an , 
investment" M 

I said I’d think about iL Y 
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GENTLE BEN 
GETS TOUGH 

Rugby's true professional 
by Andrew Longmore: 14 


CRISIS IN THE 
CARIBBEAN 

Stephen Brenkley on the 
Lara controversy: 12 


Two from 14 equals five million: Villa's maths add up to a good deal as debutant s goal keeps them top 
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FROM VIRTUALLY under 
lhe bar Dion Dublin does not 
miss, and it took only 14 min- 
utes for the England sinker to 
start demonstrating that ine 
£5.75m Villa laid out for mm 
may not be quite as profligate 

as people have suggested. 

The 29- war-old sinker had 
been signed from Coventry on 
Thursday, after his name had - 
been touted around seemingly 
every dub in the Premiership* 
and after surviving an incident 
in the first two minutes when 
a more pedantic official than 
URob Harris might have or- 
fceredhim off, he ended up wth 
two cools, a third ruled out for 
offcide and the sort of reception 
that used to be accorded to me 
likes of Andy Gray. M was 

some start by any standante. 

Yet, if he had armed at vit- 
laPark anticipating a rapturous 
reception, what Dublin could 
not have foreseen was a Tol- 
lenham team deciding that it 
was a charity afternoon ror 
their opponents' new acquisi- 
A few weeks ago, under 
Christian Gross, this «™> d 
have been described as a con 
test between Villa s BriUsh, 
beef and Tottenham s saenfiou 
lambs. Fbrall the gaWan^fi^J- 

. . feetpf George Graham that ajl 
; . ^summed up much of an 
I -i^whcnSpure’w^ 1 ^: 

peared determined that riieu 

. new manager shotddstartfind- 

ing replacements for them. 


Yet, three down early in the 

second half and with the ViUa 

faithful merely awaiting the 

expected avalanche of goals. 
Tottenham replied with a n An- 
derton penalty and a goal from 
substitute Ramon Vega, and w 
there was a nervous finale be- 
fore Gregory’s team and then 
supporters could savour victo- 
ry once more. 

The concern for every borne 
fan had been all too evident at 
the start Out of Europe, out of 
the Worthington Cup - admit- 
tedly fourth on Gregory s wish 
list - the question now was 
whether they would yield their 
premiership lead, too. over the 
weekend. The answer was that 

his men bad appeared to have 

lost none of their desire since 

the defeat by Chelsea and Gelta 


Nick Townsend at Villa Park 


Aston Villa 


Dubhn 31. 35. 
Cflflyrnwe** ; 


3 Tottenham Hotspur 2 

. Anderson pen 65. Vsga 76 V 


535 Half-time: 2-0 


Attendance: 39,241 


and deployed a back three, 
the visitors made far more of a 

name of it. . . 

It was nearly an ignominious 


start for Villa’s new boy- After 
only 90 seconds the number 14 
challenged for a high ball with 

Spurs defender John Scales 

and in the process put an elbow 

across his face. It was not dis- 
similar to the incident that re- 
sulted in Stuart Pearce being 
sent off at Newcastle last week. ■ 
Dublin, however, escaped with 
a caution as Scales received 
treatment.- . . ' ■ 

Yet it only required him V* 
minutes to start posing the 
aerial threat which persuaded 
Villa to fork out £5.75m. Alan 
■Wright’s free-kick caused con- 
sternation in the viators’ penal-, 
ty area and Dublin jrose to 
flick a back header justwide ol 


'early minu tes there was evi- 
dence aplenty to explain why 
Tottenham had conceded IS, 
Premiership goals to' Villa’s, 
three.- They looked constantly 
vulnerable to the powerful 
surges of the new strike p airing 
and Merson appearing. from 
deep. , . . 

Collymore has. dearly re- 
discovered his self-belief under 
Gregory, and when he turned 
away cleverfy from a defender 
between the touchline and cor- 
ner of the box, Ins effort, which 

appeared merely speculative, 
ended up'ieboundmg off the 
top of the bar with Baardsen 

looking slightly bemused. ■ 


All Tottenham had to show 

for their first-half endeavours . 

was a particularly audacious run 
foam David Ginola, restored to 
the team after a one-match sus- 
pension. It culminated with 
. the Frenchman electing to 
shoot from an acute angle 
which brought a splendid save 
from Michael Oakes. 

On the half hour, VIQa matte 
the breakthrough their domi- 
nation deserved. Alan Wright’s 

• corner fell kindly to Dublin af- ■ 
ter striking Scales and the strik- 
er is not given to missing 

• opportunities from a foot out 

, Graham;added to bis already 

• copious notes. 

A one-goal lead at half-tune 
might just have reflected Villa’s 
superiority, but Dublin must 
have known it was his day 
when Dairen Anderton and 
Scales obligingly both left a ball 

to each other and allowed him 

to nip him and drive under 

Baardsen before the viators de- 
fence had time to re-group. 





Graham's half-time team 
talk would have made inter- 
esting listening. In contrast, 
his Villa counterpart Gregory 
could afford to respond with a 
two-banded salute to the Holte 
End. They were all Dubliners 
now, and the second half was 
only two minutes old when 
Villa fun hex embarrassed the 
Londoners. Lee Hendrie found 
Collymore with a superb ball 
■ and the reformed striker did ex- 
cellently to elude the challenge 
of Sol Campbell before lashing 
home a spectacular third. 

Tottenham found some in- 
spiration when a shot from 
distance from the foot of An- 
. derton struck the bar and 
bounced down the wrong side 
of the line and they were finally 
rewarded for a polity of second 
half adventure when defender 
Ugo Fhfo fiu felled Ginola in the 
area. Anderton scored without 
ceremony from the spot. 

When Iversen headed on an 
Anderton corner and Vega 
stuck a foot out to turn it into 
. the net, it set up a rousing fi- | 
nal few minutes. Dublin 

thought he had daimed a hat- 

• trick minutes later when he con- 
verted Hendrie’s sweet pass 

• only to. find the referee had 

whistled for offride. 

As Tottenham fought valiant- 
ly for an equaliser,, substitute 
Rory Allen came dose with a 

• volley, but in truth this was Vil- 
la's afternoon. Or to be com- 
pletely accurate, it was Dublin’s. 
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Corby. The new new town that has successfully ~ 
recreated itself. Since 1980, over 1,000 new ^ 
businesses have blossomed here creating 14,000 
new jobs. Over £1 .2 billion of private investment 
has flowed in with some 14 million sq ft of new 
business space built and filled. With modem new 
business parks and our famous fast-track Planning _y 
Zones, a complete New Business World has been J 
created. Give your business new room to breathe j • 
and grow in Corby, the Uve Centre of England. 

For a full information pack phone Jon Blake on ^ 
01536 262571 or return the coupon.^ 1 ? 

Name — - . ^ 

' Company . 

i Address .1' 

; Td ;.£■ 

To: Corfay lndustriaJ Development Centre. 

Grosvenor House, George Street, 

Corby, Northants NN 17 1 TZ. ^ »■=■" 

Tet 01536 262571 Fax: 01536 401374 . | 

E-maO jhlfl®corbywori(sjteiiTOn.co.uk 

At The Live Centre | 
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FOOTBALL 

The big match reports . . . plus a full 
round-up and comprehensive results 
service on yesterday's action 3-5 
Player power The real boss man ruling 7 
Gough: Like father, unlike son 10 


COMMENT 

Peter Corrigan: Sex and the gotf dub 8 

Interview: Glenn Hoddle 8 

First night Rugby league goes Irish 9 .- 


CRICKET 

The Caribbean crisis; England on 
tour...plus Mark Ramprakash 12-13 


RUGBY UNION 

Curtain up on international season: Henry 
grasps the poisoned chafe 
England bank on big Ben; 
flE'.v _ : \ Townsend's broader vision; 




' Paddy Johns answers the 



Irish call 14-15 
Yesterday's action 13 


BOXING 

Harmed Hamed at 
the crossroads 17 




BRIEFLY 


RALLYING 


TENNIS 

Graf serves comeback notice 

Steffi Graf, playing her first tournament since an operation on 
her right wrist, which sidelined her for two months, beat the Bel- 
gian Dominique \mi Roost 6-1 j 3-6 6-0 in the semi-fin als of the 
Leipzig Open yesterday to set upa final against France's Nathalie 
Tauziat. The French second seed recovered from a slow start to 
beat fourth seed Irina Spirlea, of Romania, 2-6 6-3 6-2 in the oth- 
er semi-final. It will be Grafs fifth appearance in the final in 
Leipzig, a tournament she has won four times and where she has 
never lost a match. “I have to be careful." said Graf. “Tauziat is 
playing well at the moment and she will put me underpressure." 


ATHLETICS 


Double exposure for coach Smith 

It was un evening of double celebration for Mike Smith at the 
British Athletics Writers’ Association's annual dinner and 
awards presentation at the Park Lane Hotel in London last night, 
writes Simun Turnbull. The Southampton-based coach received 
the Ron Pickering Memorial Award for services to athletics in 
recognition of his remarkable record of nurturing international 
championship 4011m medal win- 


ners. And hvan Thomas - who 
has followed in (he Smith- 
trained footsteps of Donna 
Murray. Todd Bennett. Kriss 
Akahusi. Paul Harm worth and 
Roger Black - was presented 
with the male athlete oF the year 
award, a reward for his one-lap 
\ returies in the European Cham- 
pionxhips and Commonwealth 
Games. The hepiaihleic Denise 
Lew is - like Thomas, crowned 
European and Commonwealth 
champion - collected the female 
athlete of the year award for the 
third time. Ashia Hansen's Lewis; Award-winner 
world indoor triple-jump record 

w\in her the Rcebok award for best performance in a Great Britain 
vest while the sprinter Christian Malcolm and the high hurdler 
Julie Pratt were named the junior athletes of Lhe year. 


FOOTBALL 

Long battle over for brave Osborne 

John Osborne, the former West Bromwich Albion goalkeeper, 
has died at the age of 57 after a long battle against cancer. Os- 
borne appeared in 312 competitive matches for West Brora and 
helped the club to lift Lhe FA Cup in 1968, bearing Everton 1-0. 


CRICKET 

Brandes makes mark on Sri Lanka 

Zimbabwe beat Sri Lanka by seven wickets in their Sharjah Tro- 


phy Champions' match yesterday. Zimbabwe, chasing Sri Lan- 
ka's 1% all nut in 49.4 overs, replied with 197 for 3 in 46.1 overs. 
Sri Lanka never fully recovered from losing their first four wick- 
els lor 49. three of them going to the seamer Eddo Brandes. 
Anuinda dc Silva and Roshan Mahanama were the only bats- 
men u» provide any resistance - Aravindu weighing in with 55 off 
68 balls while Mahanama chipped io with a solid 51 off 69 balls. 


BOXING 

Veteran Hearns still cruising 

Thomas Hearns, making his comeback as a cruiserweight at the 
age of 40. needed just SSsoc to knock out Jay Snyder in Detroit 
on Friday night. Hearns unleashed a three-punch combination 
before finishing Snyder off with a looping overhand right. The 
veteran plans lo fighi four times before bottling for a championship 
belt and, if he succeeds, it would be his eighth world title. 


Meanwhile. . . The world swimming governing body Fina 
have extended the 2000 Olympic programme from seven to eight 
days after their decision to re-introduce semi-finals at the Olympic 
Games in Sydney... The New York \hnkees and the World Sc- 
ries Most Valuable Player Scott Brosius have agreed to a three- 
year. $ 1 5.75m { £9.5 m) deal... England's Edward Fryatl fired his 
second straight five -under-par 67 lo grab a two-shot lead after 
the second round of the Sarazeo World Open in Georgia. 
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The Anniversary: Today in 1886, Fred Archer, arguably the greatest jockey of all, shot himself 


Tragic waste of a true hero 




it 


BY STEPHEN BRENKLEY 


Wrong track as McRae falters 

Colin McRae's world championship dream rests on him producing 
a last-day charge at the Australian Rally in Perth. McRae end- 
ed yesterday lying in sixth place just over a minute behind Spain's 
Carlos Sainz with his other title rival, Finland's Tommi MaJdnen. 
in second spoL The 30-year-old Scot must win today to have any 
chance of regaining the drivers' title he won in 1995 at the RAC 
Rally in a fortnight's time. Sainz, who leads Makincn by just two 
points with McRae six further back, was in impressive form as 
he leaped from fifth to first in his Toyota with team-mate Didi- 
cr Auriol third, while Makinen blitzed his way through the field 
after starling in eighth place to win six of the stages and finish 
just under 23sec adrift of Sainz. Oxford's Richard Burns dropped 
from first to fourth following a roll on stage three in his Mitsubishi 


FRED ARCHER was about to 
become champion jockey for 
the 13th consecutive lime, ft 
had been, as usual some sea- 
son. He had ridden 170 winners, 
including the stupendous colt, 
Ormonde, in the Derby and St 
Leger which had brought to 21 
his number of Classic victories. 

His career record showed 
that be won one in every three 
races. He had ridden 200 win- 
ners in a season eight times. 
Only three other jockeys, Gor- 
don Richards, Frankie Dettori 
and Keren Fallon, have done 
that more than once and Fal- 
lon made it a quartet only this 
week. Archer was, by statistical 
evaluation, general consent 
and several furlongs the best 
race rider of the age. 

On 29 October, 1886. he 
guided Blanchland home at 
Newmarket, on 4 November be 
partnered Tommy Tittlemouse 
in the Castle Selling Plate at 
Lewes. They were to be, re- 
spectively. his last winner and 
his last ride. On 8 November, 
back in Newmarket, he shot 
himself dead. He was 29. 

The circumstances leading to 
this tragedy, cutting off in his 
prime a man who might have 
set unbreakable records, re- 
main, at the distance of more 
than a century, ineffably sad. 
Archer bad been bom to horse- 
manship. His father. William, 
was a jockey who rode Little 
Charley to victory in the 1858 
GrandNaiionaL 

At the age of 11. Fred was 
apprenticed to the formidable 
trainer. Matthew Dawson. Two 
years later, in 1870. he rode his 
first winner and his progress 
thereafter was unstoppable. In 
nine successive seasons he beat 
his own previous annual mim- 






... 



Epic figure: Fred Archer In his heyday and as the magazine Vanity Fair portrayed him 


VANITY EURHL’LTON l.FITY 


ber of winners, bagging his 
first century at 16, his fiist 
c hampionship at 17 and his first 
double century at 18. 

The first Classic winner ar- 
rived when he 17 as well At- 
lantic in the 2,000 Guineas. 
Archer had to wait until he was 
20 for his first Derby winner, 
Silvio, but he was to have four 
others. The trouble was that as 


his talent burgeoned so did 
Fired. He grew to a height of 5ft 
lOin and his natural weight 
was around 1 1st- He could do 
nothing about the height but 
was resolute in reducing his 
weight by three stones. 

To assist in his permanent 
wasting regime be used a cathar- 
tic which became known as 
Archer's Mixture. Gradually, 


the regime began to affect 
Archer not only physically but 
also menially. But his desire and 
his results somehow stayed in- 
tact, and in the Derby of 1880 
he produced what was probably 
his greatest ride. 

He was aboard the 2-1 fav- 
ourite. Bend Or, but the omens 
were not propitious. A few 
weeks before. Archer bad been 


seriously hurt after a training 
gallop when an unruly horse to 
whom he had given several 
hard rides (he was not known 
for his gentility towards his 
equine charges) extracted re- 
venge by mauling the jockey. 
Archer suffered a badly in- 
jured amt, which put him out 
of action. 

His weight ballooned and he 


had to shed a stone in tour days 
to take the ride on Bend Or. 
Thus, he was in a- weakened 
state. Nor was his arm yei 
cured and ho wore a metal 
brace under his jacket to try to 
stabilise it. Archer rode a fari- 
ous race but a quarter of a mile 
out was .still two lengths behind 
Robert The DcviL Archer went 
for his whip but his injured arm 
caused him lo drop it. He kept 
going, positioned the horse 
perfectly on the run-in and 
won by a head. 

He* kepi on winning, no- 
tably for Lord Falmouth, but ha 
life away from the course, al- 
ready one of constant self- 
denial, was to lsike a worse turn. 

In I SS4 his wife. Nellie, died in 
childbirth. Archer plunged into 
deep depression. That and the 
perpetual need to reduce his 
bulk Itxtfc a steadily grim lolL 
Yet still he managed to ride 246 
winners in 1885, a record which 
was to stand tor 62 years. It was 
□o more or no less a triumph 
of the will against increasing 
odds. 

Mailers began to reach a 
head in October 1886. He nam- 
ed to ride St Mirrin in the Cam- 
bridgeshire and once more 
wasted aggressively to make the 
weight. He put up one pound I 
overweight and the horse was j 
pipped by a head. Archer's 
condition was gaming worse. 4 _ 
He insisted on riding, but by $ 
now he was in a fever. After his 
assignment in Lewes he went 
home for medical ircuuncnt but 
he was becoming irreversibly 
delirious. It was loo late for 
Fred Archer. 

He was. by any standards in 
any era, a phenomenal jockey. 

His 8.084 mounts brought him 
2,748 winners. Neither before 
or since has there been a big- 
ger friend to punters. 


Vox Pop: With rugby's world champions in town, is it time for a Lions' Test series at home? 
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Going on the Lions tour to South 
Africa in 1997 was the most 
thrilling experience I could imag- 
ine from a commentating point of 
view, but as a member of the trav- 
elling retinue it was apparent it 
could only really happen abroad, 
not at home. The top priority for 
any national coach m the British Isles 
is to create a side capable of beat- 
ing Australia. New Zealand and 
South Africa in their own right and 
to have a chance of doing that they 
need fixtures on a home-and- 
away basis. To lose those games 
would be a devastating blow. 


'toucan make a case to play a one- 
off Test as a finale to any tour by 
a southern hemisphere country, but 
finding time to get the players to- 
gether would be difficult It would 
be terribly sad if the Home Unions 
no longer had these tours because 
part of being an international is to 
want to pit yourseff against the best 
The traditional end -of- tour Bar- 
barians game, which seems to have 
fallen by the wayside, showed that 
good players don’t need too much 
preparation time together, but 
the game is now more about split- 
second timing than ever before. 


This has been suggested many 
times. However, I suspect that 
previous Lions would object be- 
cause they earned their selection 
for a summer tour mainly asare- 
suft of their perfornwroes in the fiw 
Nations' Championship, whereas 
in November a Lions squad could 
only be picked on dub form. To my 
knowledge, the Lions have actually 
only once played at home, and that 
was in 1977 when £100,000 was 
donated to the Queen's Silver Ju- 
bilee fund. The famous Barbarians 
of 1973 were like a Lions team, but 
they fielded two uncapped players. 


Reafctkaliy, Scotland would regard 
it as a tremendous result if th^ held 
South Afrfcatoa 10-point margin 
of victory. The same is undoubtedly 
true of Wales and Ireland, but if the 
opportunity was taken away from 
them to test their mettle against 
the best, and at the moment 
South Africa are the best, then de- 
priving them of their chance of glo- 
ry might do «en more harm. I think 
South Africa would rather play the 
home nations than the Lions. On 
the other hand. Barbarians games 
have produced some of the finest 
rugby I've commentated on. 


There should be a mixed combi- 
nation. Not to play against the 
Home Unions would be very sad 
for both the tourists and the home 
players. At the same time it would 
be great to see the British Uons play 
some home Tests, and the crowds 
would love it A happy medium 
could be achieved at the end of a 
tour with one, or ideally two, games 
against the Lions. The Lions would 
need a week together but it would 
be interesting to see how a squad 
assembled from scratch on the 
Monday fares in a big game the 
following Saturday. 


it's amazing how often the Home 
Unions have countered the might 
of the southern hemisphere. Eng- 
land see themselves as South 
Africa's equals, despite last sum- 
mer. and it's up to the other na- 
tions to close the gap. The 
Barbarians' fixture with the tourists 
is unfortunately a casualty of the 
new era - some of my best rugby 
was with invitation sides. Ireland, 
Scotland and Wales did their bit for 
the Lions in South Africa - that must 
have encouraged their countrymen 
back home. 

INTERVIEWS: PAUL TROW 


Question and Answer: Platform for your sporting queries 


Q. In terms of size of popula- 
tion, which is the smallest 
place with a football team ever 
to reach the FA Cup first round 
proper? 


A. May I nominate the small vil- 
lage of Emley in West York- 
shire. The village has a 
population of no more than 
3,000. 

In last year's FA Gup they got 
as far as the third round, in 


which they played West Ham. 
In goal was the former Der- 
byshire wicket-keeper Chris 
Marples 

Emley play in the Unibond 
League, and the village is rather 
more famous for its huge tele- 
vision mast than its football 
team. 

Kevin Maguire, Batiey 


viously, the winning goal- But 
in a 3-0 victory which goal is 
the winning goal? 


ANSWERS PLEASE 


Q. In a football match when a 
team wins 1*0 the goal is, ob- 


A. My view is that none can be 
really described as Lhe winner, 
because the differential be- 
tween the two teams is three 
goals. Therefore any of the 
three goals could be described 
as the winning goal - or none 
of them. 

Frank Walker, St Andrews 


Q. Attending matches at all 92 
English football league dubs is 
now relatively common, but 
who was the first person to 
achieve the feat? 

Stephen MagSI 
Huddersfield 


dinary - rather than satellite 
- television? 

Tim Middeburgh, Grimsby 


Q. What is the least popular 
sport, in terms of viewing fig- 
ures, when it is shown on or- 


Q. Following Tim Vickery’s 
piece on Brazilian football and 
the decline of the Flnminense 
dab last week ( 1 November), 
bow on earth did Exeter City 
become Brazil's first ever op- 
ponents? 

John Marr 

Swiss Cottage 


. Q. Is Tiger Woods the 
longest hitter tournament golf 
has ever known? 

Ed Wfilfiams 

Cardiff 


If you know an answer to this, or 
have a sporting question of your 
own. write to Question and Anwwc 
Sports Desk, independent on 
Sunday. 1 Canada Square London 
EJ4 5DL Fax:0171-293 2894. 


RESULTS 


BADMINTON 


H9ENDS PR0VB3ENT GRAND SIAM (Pra- 
non); Men's singles first round: 5 Pandya 
(Suffd bt R Hoptaro <5co* 1 5-3 I £- 1 . Second 
round: Ci hafl ifssexj bi J Vincent fncfi&i 1 5- 1 
1 5-7; R Nock fOooal bt 8 Whim I Avon) 1 5-2 
15-4. C Haughion (Lancs) btMCobv (Devon) 
I5-I 1 5-6: A South (Noes) bt S Fardyo iSoffe) 
75-5 15-7; A BhJtn iUnol bl A Thithorpe 
(Kants) 15-n IS-13. B Flodhan tSeoi bt M 
ScOuLer (Hants' 1 5-1 1 5-0 rot 5 Isaac Cusses) 
btSE^iEzeV 14-17 !5-6'S-7>.jcrie[Wtte) 
bt S foster (Vrts; 15-12 8-15 15-9 Quarter- 
finals; Hal bi Node 17-14 15-3: South tx 
Hsudiun 1 5-9 15-14. FtackhM si Bhatti 8 -J 
kaac bt lores 15-7 15-6 
Women's singles first row* S Renton 
(Purfiamlbt iCRajdHpiLuvsl 11-211-3 Sec- 
ond round: K Morqan iWal) b; R tarry iDei- 
bwt 11-1 1 1-1. J WiHnc.it (Yorks) bl T 
Middfewr. (tot] 1 1 -3 1 1 -2; E Gwffin (Surrey' 
bt 7 tu&jm (Sladsl 1 1 -9 1 1 - 6 . VV tiyto (Sur- 
rey) bt P Hanots' >fcex) 10-13 1 1-3 11-0; G 
VlirtiniSco' bt 5 Ramon (Outturn) 11-911-4. 
3 Rutteney (Goks) t' H Screen (SuswO 1 1 7 
11-4;) Piturd (Wtrts) bi 7 D<neen (Esso) 1 1 -6 
1 5-5. E nmrrwis (Cn-snre) b: J Mann (WbrVsl 
w: Quarto4nab; Morgan HWhnon 11-3 

U«d 1 1 -3 1 1 -3. PitQrs bt Titnmnto 1 1-2 1 1-3 


32-0 (w-d. nb-H Streak 9 *0-53-0 (w-4. nb- 
1): Whtfta! 10-1-30-1; Strang 10-0-360. 
Goodwin 4-1-12-1; Bare 3-0-fl-3. 

Zimbabwe: 

ACamptoefl c Ranatunqa b Zoysa 5 

G Rower not out 87 

N Johnson mn out 9 

M Goodwin iwi out W 

A Howrer not out 26 

Extras: (1h2. w 7. nb7i 1 6 

Tcrtafc (for 3wsieb. -161 owers) 197 

Did not bat C Wohart. C Evens. F Scmvj, H 
Streak. A whutaS. E bands. 

Fafl of wtdretK 1-7 2-37 3-121 
BowE n g i laas 10-1-38-0; 2msa 106-33-1; 
nharmasena 10-1-33-0; De Sfca 2.1-0-160: 
Samaraweera 10-0-49^3. Aryasuiya 4-0-26-0 
2knbai»*e won by 7 


r «jer) 75; J Rynrom Bwel; B Dredge (GB) 
74. Faded to quafify: 150 STbnancHSH) 75 



lecester 2 Standbrgsl lpswKhPS-13pts;2 
Skjugh4- 1 0; 3 OWon Scottish We 5-7. FIRST 
LX VIS ON: Oiekrtstord Hnhvuay 2 Gnwbuiy 
1 :lougW)oroo 9 h Students 0 4Jdrr)ge1;Sun- 
dertanoAshbrooteO Bradford l:Vftnbtedon 
1 Tnyms 1 . Stane Bi jgc 1 Aldridge P5-1 Opts. 


SfatonshffVaQ a o SdectedilOCCWnents 
and G SxsUand (GB) 100 


RAUY1NG 


2 Canterbury 5-9: 3 Tra« 5-S. SECOND Dl- 
VtStOft Hampton-m-Arden I Bracknell 2. St 


Umpires D Ondurd (SA) and j Attitar (Mr). 
TV Umpkv S Dunn iNZ) 

Referee: E Isaacs (SAJ. 

SHSTCLD SmEUXMefcourne): New South 
Wales 390 and 177 (Shane Lee 65). v&sona 
394-6 declared and 1 75-0 lEBon 103 not cut, 
lason Amber oe< 67 not out). Victoria won by 

10 wdeets 


HOCKEY 


SOUTH PREMBt Anduiars I Setter ban 
4; 'DwJieste 4 Tunbndge Wete 4, Gore Court 


1 Farehjm 6 ; Heme Bay 1 Ftehmond 2; High 
Wycombe 2 BIxtfwKh & Madentead 3 Wrn- 
ttedoni Qtf 'Affnatans 2Wnte»2;Pur- 
kylAbknintansI Gtyofftranouth 4;WtMng 
1 Old Oanlsghans 4. Wotungham 5 
Bournemouth l Standhgc 1 Fawiam P 6 - 
IBptS 2 Wlrr*bjcn6-1d.3Nl«lenhffld6-13 


SUKStSPOftr StmtS Second day of four 
(Pretoria) Brsdcr 259 and 1 1 7-0 fc Sudden 
72 not out). Northerns 1 16 (V Prates 5-35) 
(Durban) Gnqualand We9 151 (G Gilder J- 
39) and 2-0. Nani 133 (4-45) (Bloem- 
fontein) GauBsig J304 d« IN Mctoae 99. 
A Sachet 85. D tijinan 31 m hurt, S fotmj 
65). fw State 2W-3 (G Iwbenherg 1 10 rot 

aut,HCrorie1!)41.(Etafi&iaemPiom3?235- 

2 (C Oradheid 1 1 7 nm out, 0 Callaghan 54. M 
ftohmsre 13) vs Bolard. 


CRICKET 


SHARIAH CHAMPIONS' TROWY (Sharjah, 
United Arab Emirates) Sri Lanka v 
£ mbs bare. 

Sri Lanka rmhas 

5 Jjy 3 Sti:r,a t.n £ Brands 22 

A Gunatvardane ton b Starids 1 

it Ksluuitharan? r u n out 0 

M Atapami tow t &andes 0 

a rt? S-h-j ibw b Goottwn 55 

A Hanaiunga s: a N««r b VSbma) 18 

R Mjhjn jmj t 51 

T Samaraicwsa It** t Evans 20 

C b E-am C 

K C*urniaseii3 net out 1 1 

M 2 c,ra njn •>,: 4 

EatrasObin 9nb-Zt 14 

total: ( J! out. 49.4 nwrsl 196 

FaB of widrets 1-10 2-H 3-24 AJ& 5-97 

£126 7.t7i 5-:;i Q.153 
D owfciy &are l is -'-2-19-3' iainsonM- 


18pK 2WW*don6-14.3Madenhffld6-13 


DT2 MOLANO PISKIER: l«* 2 Sreietwy 
2- North Natis 0 Hartxme A North Stafford 


2; North Nam 0 HarbwreA, North Stafford 
1 Coventry aid North Wijmwck 3. Nortfisnp- 


tonSaem l Erigbaaon J; Nottingham I Hamp- 
lorvin-4rden 3. Often and West Wanwcfc 2 
ttiaba 2. Standings; 1 Edgbaaon P6-16pc, 
2 klaha fi-13; 3 Harbome 6-12. 

NORTH PROffit Ben Rhydang L Norton L 
CtLffham Unre L Sheffidd Barters L. Formtoy L 
Hanoan? L Itetwi L Bcwdon L Southport l 
Rcrfhemam l, Wannglon L Chester L 
PREMBt HOUO««£ASr PIEMBt. Cam- 
bridge City 1 Coidiester 3; Cambrafoe Unw 6 
Bfceharts 5; Oadan 1 Bishops Storifoid 1; P&- 
teborough Tbwn 4 Ipsuich 2; IAW Hens 2 
Goayi 5. S tan di ngs 1 f^abwougn Vanin P& 
1 6ps; 2 tobidgeUw 5-1 % 3 GwiesiBr 6 - 1 2. 
WEST OF ENGLAND AID SOUTH WALES 


SARAZEN OPEN (Braxton. Geogb) lead- 
tog second-round scores 134 Eftwn (Gal 

67 136 B Tnav 70. 137 R Gonrals yVtj) 68 ; 
AG^urt(»ibr) 6 a. 140 G Turner (N2) 72; P O' - 
Matt-y (Aus! 67; S Grk 68 , G Wfc 67. ci Friend 
66 ; C Chemod- 71 , B larwer (Gefi 72; M Long 

68 141 (G^ 68 ; J Huston 71. T 

Colb Ktoni 70. D Hart 69: M A f5p) 

72. rsiatte 71. M McNuiiy (Zim) 72. 143 P 


WONBVS NORTH FIRST DfttSON Badbum 
1 Leyland Motors 0; Chester 2 Dsn VaBey l ; Uv- 
apooi 2 Winrangmn Pari. 0. Sheffield 1 Dee- 
udeltanbiaT3. Standees 1 DeesadeRamUss 
P5-13pti 2 Lwerpooi 5-fil 3 Chester 5-8 
WOMAN'S EAST PRBHER: 1 A*, 

fort J; Dereham r Bury Si Ertnuntfc l. Harteam 
Magpes 1 Cambalge Otv 1; tetdwerth 2 
Sore noate T. Standings: 1 Hariestm Magpies 
P5-I1PB; 2 Ipewrh 5-10; 3 Seuenoate 6-10. 
WOMAIfS MDLAND PREMIER Loughbor- 
ough students 5 Belpa 1; Luton 2 KertEmg 
5, North Staffs 7 Cronscn Ramblos 0: >31 ton 
and Wrest Vtaiww*. 3 Beoford 0. Standings: 
1 Bedford P5-12pts. 2 Loughborough Students 
5-11: 3 fettering 5-10. 

WOMEN'S WEST PREWBC Oidtenham Lc»- 
mouth L. Cohval L Rart ni n sKl F«ebrands L 
Leommsta' L Soumemnuth l; Redlarrf L 
tMiton Vale L St Ausiel L Ewer L 
WOMAPT5 SOUTH HRST OMStON: Gly 01 
Portsmouth 0 Madenhcad I; Hwidon 1 
SouihanBton 2. Horsham 2 West Witney i; 
Readirtg 2 Row Cowley 4; Wn chests 0 CrJ- 
nidi 2. Stancfings: 1 Southampion P 6 - 
I4pK 2 OUwich 5-i2‘ 3 Rarer Cmfey 5-10. 


R^AUSTRALlAtPenhiUacfag positions 

three: 1C Sairor^itbvotaCor^ 

!? 2hr 52rrnn 222s«: 2 D Aunoi <Fr> Tcyota 
uatfia 2 5Z57.6. 3= R Bums (G 8 I WtsuteS 
cJiEma and I KanUunen (Ftfi) tod £vx»t 
19 .T ? *- Wdtae 'ijb) Subanj Impteza 
‘ 53'^j.O, 6 [ Mdtaren <Fin) Mtsubfihi Loncer 
2-53^50; 7 F Low (Bell Toyota Corona 
254:04 6 8BTfory(B>* tod Esccr255 173. 

9 P Bourne [N^l Subaru Impreza 256.40 5: 10 
a undhoim (fin) Ford Escort 2 59 10 5. 


M Titer (Wal) 5- 1 , Mfsitcri (WaO bt PWa 
1 Eng) S-2; N Foukfc (Eng) bt R McDonald tScoJ 
5-0. W Btown (Ena) bt H Abemethy (Sco) ^ 
^ 1 5wa3 (NWi bt D Laihounen (Bd) 5- j; « 
carnptidi (Soj) bt E Manritfig (£nq) 5- 1 ; G Vlflan- 

S.VI (Crwr\Kl c J 1 ■ n ^ 


son (Enq) bt S Orrr>3od (Era) W;MCSwd 
tcwAi (S-:o1 bl I Reynolds (VVSil 5-4 


SQUASH 

WOWPTSWORU7OPWCHAMP10TSW il 
(Stuttgart, Germany): QiBrterflnato : M ft 

Martin (Ain) bi l Joyce (NZ) 9-7 9 -T 9-10 9-5 / 


RUGBY LEAGUE 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE LEAGUE Prente 
DMrienc 

CWWwdLock 7 Saddleworth 4 

» Thomha 12 

Li-«h MR 12 SUrlaunh n 


Martin (Aus) bt L Joyce (NZ) 9-7 9-1 9-10 9; 5 - 
S Wright (Eng) bi C Owens (Aus) 4-9 7f« 
9-7 9-3 SemFfinab: 5 Fitz -Gerald (*«' btS 
Wr^hi (Eng) 10-9 9-4 9-2. M Marflr (Aus) t» 
S Horrva i£nq) 9.3 O-fl 9 ^ 


West VhiS 
Woobtan 
DiwstonOnre 
East Leeds 


MOfum 
Moidseoi 
Rochdale M* 
Shaw Cross 


Id HOCKEY 


□Mdonswe 


EMnoar 
HuRDodren 
Keighley Ab 


Cdorado 5, Anatem 2 San Jose 2 TOT). 


Vbidrf 7 1: PHamngtwiOrej 73. GShaiy 72. 
144 1 Part. (Swjl 70 145 C Whitdaw (5A) 72. 
RGoraenCA) 71 1465Afcn (fcrsJeaPSptaxi 
ISnmre) 71; P Maranec 71. 147 L rmoraBTa J- 
Dufc to g-orj 73 . 1 48 F Nobs® 1N372. S Stlu- 


mS 4 ESl Ooueester Gty L tewJ and Shs- 
borrw U Rotinsora L 'Chaienham L' Swansea 
L Bath Buccaneers L; Wst Wits L Whitduth 
L Weawvsupa'-Mare L Taumon V^e L 
WOMEN'S Bft. PWMER: Ottra 5tn8oh We 
1 Slough 2. Doncastff 2 Ipswich 5; Ftonown 
tC#tcnTerraquesl;SutwnCcidfieldl Fyfies 


ICE SKATING 

SUN UFE CANADA IPnHtNAnONAL (Kam- 
loofak Women's short progemnre 1 F Suq- 
uri (Jaoan) 0 5; 2 E Uastreritei ftJkrl I 0; J I 
Sutskayadfoili 5 Selected: 11 2 Jones 1 GB 1 
5 5 toe donee (after original dance): 1 s- 
L Boume and VJjaatz. (Can) 1D:2MCkot>>- 
azfo? and P Vansgas (till 2,0; 3 5 Nowak and 


New Eanwkk 

SNOOKER 


7 

Saddteworth 

4 

50 

Thomha 

12 

12 

Sfdrlaugti 

22 

50 

BeiredeyEHuB 

6 

32 

Astern 

12 

30 

Hawnth 

6 

23 

wigenSt FWi 

G 

24 

Borrow l^nd 

16 

P 

22 

Dudley H» 
Slddaf 

P 

25 

15 

Ouhon 

14 

10 

4 

leUiEea 

Reiffl 

27 

29 

32 

MHord 

16 

18 

idoNhberg 

28 

9 

Nentumon 

2 

28 

Crosfieids 

8 

12 

Eteta 

14 

4 

Btactorock 

44 

24 

Orendn 

6 

11 

Iterk Acorn 

10 


TENNIS ' 

RAWS MEN'S INDOOR OPEN (Fi*" 0 *! 
Smgles seroMinak: P Sa™f*(US)« 1 «■; 
on ftJS) 64, 7-6; G ftuscrda (GB) bt Y WW- 
n*w (Ru%) 6-3 4-6 6-4 


&-1 7-5. 5 Sarmjn iflmObt J 
(Spl 7-6 (7 -4> 7-5; M iAg) 

Kol) 6-7 (3-7) &-» 7-fi fflj-Ti - 1 rununit (Cl W 


cacuKM wig; n » 

Kfll) 6-7 P-7) 6-4 7-6 (8-6); 1 Ncwak (Ci 
KDiantMncniflta) 7-54-6M 
6KOBANKTOUR OtaAridge): 

M Hftnn (GB) bt C WiBomonfGffl &-* 6-J± 
2, Women's flnot C CWa br J WjnJ 

1-6 6-17 6 


BENSON a HEDGES CHAMPIONSHIP 

Wilt*rr; (Wao bt M Cco± (Eng) 54; r. 


VOLLEYBALL 

WOMEN'S WORLD CHAMPIONSHIPS 

nkycdOuartoMbais group st«G«“E J 

fcfaJteai tonarai ftytifesT l S-15 i }Sj3 Ij 


naw i rj m jj H avfcU: pJ-i j 
1 5- 1 i 6- 1 5 1 5 - II . Brajri bat Nrtwtaids 3^ 
(15-5 15 7 15-3) Ruwu beat lapa" 
(16-17 15-7 15-S 1 5-8) Group ft Qiajg 


1 j** ora is-ai aocruBiw" 
booth Korea 3-0(158 15-2 15-51. Choate* 
ha* 30(15-31581551 Croatia bealft^rt 
3-1 {15-9 16-14 11-1517-151. 


r9 16-14 11-1517-151. 
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lero Exit Brown and Celtic go on spree 
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WmraERITwaspbjwp^ 
«■ or fen power that finally 
JWMjhe balance, Jock Brown 
ywteraay bowed to what had 
tong seemed imnitaM. __ 


numuDie and re- 
signed from his job as Celtic’s 
general manga 

Brawn, the brother of the 

gnriftm* *_ — 


Ws resignation after discus- 
sions with fee Scottish Cham- 
pions» chairman, Fergns 

McCann. It was accepted by the 

board, reat% to judge frtanMc- 
L»nn s subsequent statement 
It has been apparent tor 
some time that “home sweet 
home” was not tikejfr to be 
hanging on any wall inside 
Celtic Park- McCann made H 

dear that, despite last season's 


championship success, to which 
Brown’s "contribution was sig- 
nificant and appreciated”, all 
was not well 

_ “Unfortunately in recent 
times it became dear to the 
board that despite Jock's best 
eflbrts, progress in some im- 
portant matters and issues 
had become compromised,” 
McCann said. “This may hare 
had an adverse affect of the asr- 
rent football atmosphere and 
the backing of oar supporters. 
I have riitfrutcp^ these matters 
with Jock and he accepts thia. 
Consequently he tendered Us 
resignation. 

^foefc appreciates that there 
is a feeling within the massive 
Celtic support that a significant 


change is desired. He ac- 
knowledges that under the dr- 
cmnstances he requires to be 
the major part of this change.” 

The problem with winning 
the championship can be that 
the only way from there is 
down. Celtic, though, showed 
lem mm g-iike tend e nc ies. Wim 
Jansen, the Dutchman who 
led Celtic to (heir first Leagne 
title for 10 years and the Scot- 
tish Coca-Cote Qip, walked Old 
even before the championship 
trophy needed its first polish, 
citing problems wife Brown. 
Then, in his recent book the 
midfielder Paul Lambert, who 
joined the dub last season af- 
ter a spell in Germany high- 
lighted his difficult relationship 


BY MARK BURTON 

wife the now departed general 
lmmaggy . 

Brown expressed disap- 
pointment at loving reached 
his decision, but he added: "It 
would be insensitive and inap- 
propriate for me not to ac- 
knowledge the difficulties my 
continued involvement here 
would present for the dob.” 

He described his time at 

Celtic as “a tremendous learn- 
ing experience 7 ’ and expressed 
no regrets at having taken the 
job, in Jane last yean 

Celtic plan to maintain their 
present management struc ture 
and replace Brown as soon as 
possible, fbr the moment, play- 


er contracts, transfers and re- 
lated matters wiQ be handled 
by McCann and Eric Rilej; the 
chib's financial director. 

That is no great surprise as 
Brown’s appointment was part 
of a restructuring of the dub 
to suit the demands of fee 
modern game at the top leveL 
Jansen arrived to take on re- 
sponsflulfly for team affairs at 

the same tune, replacing Tbm- 

niy Bums. If the aim was to pot 
Celtic in a position to break 
the Rangers nine-year stran- 
glehold on the Scottish League, 
then to that extent it worked. 

The fens were suspicious of 
Brown, a lawyer and television 
commentator; who brought an 
intellectual approach, having 


had no experience of fee pro- 
fessional game. The high point 
of his footballing career was 
playing for Cambridge Uni- 
versity at Wembley 

Supporters were not im- 
pressed (hat Jansen walked 
out and, wanting a big-name 
replacement, they were not ex- 
actly beside themselves with joy 
when fee job west to Dr Jozef 
Yenglos, who had a less than 
successful spell at Aston Villa 
in 1990-91. 

He has presided over an 
unhappy tw>n> producing in- 
different performances, whose 
irritations came to a head in a 
row over bonus payments only 
two days before they were due 
to play Croatia Zagreb in the 


European Cap. Defeat in that 
tie pitched them into the Uefo 
Cup, but their second crack at 
success in a Continental com- 
petition ended wben they were 
comfortably beaten by FC 
Zorich last week. 

It seemed Brown’s departure 
lifted a weight Grom the play- 
ers’ shoulders. Less than three 
hours after fee news broke, they 
set about demolishing a sup- 
posedly resurgent Dundee 6-1 
in the Premier League. 

The Swede Henrik Larsson 
led the charge wife a hat-trick, 
Hi-epatching the first two from 
the penally spot The second or 
those spot-kicks followed the 
dismissal of Barry Smith for a 
foal on Mark Borchtll, who 



Brown: Unpopular choice 


scored the third goaL from a 
knock-dawn by the debutant 
midfielder Lubomir Moravcik. 
The teenager BurchflJL making 
his first start of the season, 
added the fourth goal, too, and 
after Larsson had completed 
his hat-trick from Moravcik's 
pass, Simon Donnelly made it 
six from Jackie McNamara’s 
pass. 


Pressure mounts on Liverpool's undynamic duo while Gascoigne inspires depleted Boro to stunning draw 

Home 


truths 

haunt 
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Andrew Longmore at Anfield 


Liverpool 

Redfcnapp84 


Half-time: 0-2 



Derby County 

Harper 6, Wanchape 27 
Attendance: 44,020 


LIVERPOOL, ONCE the by- 
word for consistency, are be- 
coming the eccentric old dears 
of Ihe Premiership. After their 
midweek heroics in Valencia, 
Liverpool returned to league 
duty expecting to erase a dis- 
appointing display at Leicester 
with a victory over their tradi- 
tional whipping boys. Derby 
bad not won at Anfield for 28 
years, but fee Liverpool defence 
gifted them two well -taken 
goals inside the first half hour 
and fee rest was all uphill. Ib 
add insult to injury, Derby had 
six first-team regulars out and 
pitched in Kevin Harper, who 
scored within six minutes of his 
full league debut, and Steve El- 
liott, who was the pick of fee 
Derby defenders. 

“We can’t keep climbing 
mountains,” Roy Evans, Liver- 
pool’s co-manager, said. “It 
was not entirely poor defending, 
we also bad enough chances to 
win the game.” The thoughts 
were echoed by the French 
half of the managerial double 
act, whose working relationship 
wife Evans will now come un- 
der even closer scrutiny. “"We 
can’t have a relationship which 
works in Valencia and one 
which doesn’t work now,” said 
Gfirard Houllier. But doubts 
which surfaced in an inept de- 
feat at Leicester were redoubled 
here and the patience of the 
most faithful fens in fee league 
is beginning to wear as thin as 
Houllier’s hair. Liverpool were 
whistled off at half-time and 
jeered off at the end, with Paul 
I nee, the captain, being singled 
out for opprobrium. 

Their first home defeat of 
the season capped a topsy- 
turvy week for Liverpool. But 
a momentum for change is 
starting to build up on the 
ground and it will only be a mat- 
ter of time before it is reflect- 
ed back from the boardroom. 
Liverpool are already trailing in 
the championship and despite 
Evans’ optimistic claim that 
Arsenal were in roughly the 
same position this time last 
year, there is little to suggest 
that this Liverpool side can 
mount a serious challenge to 
cither the defending champions 
or Manchester United. Ince has 
become a symbol of an ailing 
club and Evans's vehement de- 
fence of his captain in midweek 
dealt another Wow to the un- 
questioned moral authority 
Liverpool once enjoyed Ince 
has been on the carpet so of- 
ten this season he should be 
sponsored by Axminster, and he 
was lucky not to be booked 
again yesterday for a late hinge 
atEUiott. His time, at nation- 
al and international level, must 

be running out. 

Fhr from bringing a sense of 
tactical sophistication to Liv- 
erpool’s play. Hcmllier’s ar- 
rfcalhas seemingly prompted 
Sw changes. If the defence is 


en on an apocalyptic hue. Liv- 
erpool cannot afford another 
season in fee wasteland. 


cf 


his domain, the first two goals 
should require careful scrutiny. 
Houllier might want to know 
why Harper, all five feet eight 
inches of him, was allowed to 
rise unchallenged at fee fer post 
to head home a long and deep 
cross from Tbny Dorigo after 
just six minutes. Or why, on the 
half hour, a lower, swifter, 
cross found Paulo Wanchope 
galloping in to thump home 
Derby's second also with his 
head After Emile Heskey had 
terrified Liverpool's central 
defence with his power and 
pace last Saturday, Whnchope 
caused havoc this week, hold- 
ing the baD up and giving bis co- 
horts, Deon Burton and 
Harper, room to probe Liver- 
pool’s suspect flanks. 

Liverpool did indeed, have 
their momenta. Unfortunately, 
most of them fell to Robbie 
Fowler, whose midweek histri- 
onics would have been more 
potent bad he managed to con- 
vert any one of half a dozen 
chances. Twice he beat the 
goalkeeper to a through ball 
only to dip an inviting cross into 
no-man's-land, once only a 
perfectly timed saving tackle by 
Elliott saved Derby. The one 
rim e Fowler did beat Russell 
Hoult in the first half, he hit the 
post wife a header. When he 
did get a shot on target, a fe- 
rocious left-foot effort in the 
second half, Hoult saved bril- 
liantly. Otherwise, Liverpool's 
build-up was far too predictable 
and Michael Owen’s contribu- 
tion far too fitful to mount a pe- 
riod of coherent pressure. 

“It was a game for heroes,” 
Smith said “I didn’t even know 
the names of some of our sub- 
stitutes.” No one should be 
fooled Just as he had bemused 
Manchester United by pitching 

in an extra forward, so he tried 

the same ambitious ploy at 
Anfield, playing three forwards 
and relying on the industry of 

Lare Bohinen and Daiyll Pow- 
ell to shore up the midfield 
Smith picked out Elliott’s as the 
ou tstanding contribution. 

“It was good to get the ear- 
ly break because it gave us 
something to work on,” he said 
A late goal fashioned by Mac- 
fflanaman and converted from 
close range by Redknapp only 
heightened fee sense of frus- 
tration at Anfield Liverpool 
charged forward to produce a 
frantic finale, but Derby refused 
to wilt and, at times on fee 
break, looked the more likely 
scorers. Wmchope’s left foot 
drive whistled past the post in 
fee dying minutes. “1 can’t fault 
fee effort.” added Evans. “It was 
fee most disappointing result, 
not fee most disappointing 
match,” echoed Houllier. Tues- 
day’s Worthington Cup tie 



Ann’s] 


Derby’s 


Carbonari (left) stretches a paint in his battle wife the Liverpool striker Robbie Fowier at Anfield yesterday 
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Festa rescues the nine men 


PAUL ALCOCK, fee referee 
on the receiving end of the Pao- 
lo di Canio affair at Hillsbor- 
ough last month, found himself 
again at the centre of unwant- 
ed of attention as Southampton 
security guards had to protea 
him from incensed Middles- 
brough players and officials 
after red cards for Robbie Mus- 
toe and substitute Phil Stamp 
bad reduced Biyan Robson’s 
team to nine men by fee end of 
a pulsating drama at the DelL 

In all there were eight yel- 
low cards, including two for 
Mnstoe, in addition to Stamp’s 
rifcmwasd for dissent three min- 
utes from time but it was hard- 
ly the sort of blood bath that 
might have justified name-tak- 
ing of feat magnitude. 

Robson, fee Middlesbrough 


manager, was reasonably con- 
trolled in his aftkasm erf Akock. 
“There wasn’t one bad tackle 
in the game,” he said. **Ws have 
a policy of fining players who 
are booked or sent off for dis- 
sent I look at a performance 
like that from fee referee and 
I’ve got to fine my players.” 

Dave Jones, his opposite 
number, also felt Akock was at 
fault “I honestly thought Mus- 
toe was harshly done by wife the 
two yellow cards,” he said. 

As for the game itself, Matt 
Le Ussier, whose improved 
form had contributed greatly to 
Southampton's mini-revival of 
four matches unbeaten, was in- 
volved from fee start yesterday. 
After 10 minutes his deep cor- 


by Ken Monkou and Egfl Qs- 


BY ADAM SZRETER 

Southampton 3 

Martou 61, Beame 82. Qoensad 85 

Middlesbrough 3 

Gaxngne47, Lmrietoomog 66, tea 90 

Attendance: 15.202 


tens tad seem certain to score 
but Curtis Fleming blocked his 
point blank effort on fee line. 

Middlesbrough were quick 
to retaliate. Andy Tbwnsend, 
back on the ground where his 
league career began, latched on 
to Hamilton Ricard’s pass and 
slid fee ball past the advancing 
Southampton goalkeeper, Paid 
Jones, only to see it rebound off 
fee inside of fee post. 

There were chances gal ore in 
the first half^ with the two sets 


of forwards very much in the as- 
cendancy, but fee game need- 
ed a goal; within two minutes of 
the restart ftiul Gascoigne oblig- 
ed. RicarcTs thrusting run at fee 
heart of fee Southampton de- 
fence was halted by Monkou's 
crude challenge on fee 18-yard 
line and up stepped Gascoigne 
to curl the resultant free-kick 
around the wall and beyond the 
despairing dive of Jones. 

Southampton refused to let 
their heads drop and Ostenstad 
brought fee best out of Marlon 
Beresford wife a rising shot on 
the turn that was tipped over 
before the Saints drew level on 
the hour. Another teasing Le 
TIssier corner was met with a 
thumping header from the un- 
marked Monkou and this time 
Beresford had no hope. 


Southampton’s prospects 
took another turn for fee bet- 
ter just two minutes after that 
as Mustoe, tracking back with 
Mark Hughes, brought fee for- 
mer Chelsea man down. Hav- 
ing been booked in the first half, 
also for a foul on Hughes, an- 
other caution meant Mustoe 
had to go but instead of 
Southampton making their nu- 
merical advantage count it was 
Middlesbrough who stole fee 
next goal out of the blue. 

Gascoigne’s hopeful long 
ball put Claus Lundekvam un- 
der pressure from Ricard and 
Brian Deane and fee defender 
headed the ball past the fast ap- 
proaching Jones and into fee 
empty net. 

Wife eight minutes 10 go, 
and Middlesbrough dying to 


hang on, Carlton Palmer punt- 
ed a high ball into the area that 
Beresford and his defenders 
failed to deal with and substi- 
tute James Beattie poked the 
ball over the line. 

Then three minutes later 
Le Ussier set Ostenstad free on 
fee right and fee Norwegian 
drilled an accurate right-foot- 
ed shot across Beresford and 
into fee far corner for what 
looked the winner. 

When Stamp received his 
marching orders it seemed to 
confirm that impression but two 
minutes into injury time poor 
old Lundekvam completed an 
afternoon of personal misery 
when he let Middlesbrough's 
Italian defender Gianluca Festa 
steal in to give Middlesbrough 
an unlikely point. 


Whelan lays ghost of absent friend 


SO there is life after Dion 
Dublin for the Sty Blues. Their 
strikers Darren Huckerby and 
Noel Whelan each scored a 
cracking goal of which their de- 
parted colleague would have 
been proud, to Kft Coventry out 
of fee relegation zone with vic- 
tory at Blackburn yesterday. 

But in fu ming down a move 
to Blackburn, despite the more 
attractive wages on offer, 
Dublin proved to be a wise 
judge. He rejected Rovers be- 
cause he thought they could not 
win trophies. At the moment 
Roy Hodgson, the Blackburn 
manager, would settle for just 
winning a match. 

If Hodgson had succeeded in 
securing Dublin, his main prob- 
lem would have been deciding 
whether to play him as a spear- 
head or at fee heart of defence 
as, on this evidence, Dublin 


uould have made a considerable 
improvement at either end. 

Blackburn used all three of 
their ejqjetBrve strikers -Chris 
Sutton, Kevin Davies and 
Nathan Blake, newly arrived 
from Bolton for £4m - and all 
three drew a blank. Blake did 
at least demonstrate that he 
knew fee way to goal, hitting fee 
post with a powerful header in 
the first halt All Sutton had to 
show for his afternoon was a 
yellow card and a half-time 
substitution by Davies, who 
pulled his only shot woefully 
across fee face of goaL 

Coventzy^ strikeforce looked 
altogether livelier and, if fee 
woodwork: had not intervened, 
they could have doubled their 
tally and Whelan, who twice hit 
the bar, ought have been tak- 
ing the matdi ball home as his 
reward for a hat-trick. 


BY PHIL ANDREWS 

Blackburn Rovers 1 

Shenwod73 

C oven try City 2 

Hudrrby 54, Wtebn 74 

Attendance: 23.779 


Huckerby twice came dose 
in the first half, while Black- 
burn’s strikers were rarefy in the 
right place to benefit from 
some good approach work by 
their wide midfi eld players, 
the Damiens Duff and Johnson, 
who were again fee pick of a 
Rovers side struggling to 
achieve its potentiaL 
Coventry grew in confidence 
as fee game progressed and 
Gary McAllister, prompting 
from midfield, had been threat- 
ening to open up a Blackburn 
defence vriiich looked fragile 


once Darren Peacock had de- 
parted wife an injury. It was a 
simple through ball from 
Philippe Clement which broke 
the rfcsrflnrfc. Hnritwriiy lalnhM 

on toil, took several strides to- 
wards fee retreating defenders 
and struck fee ball calmly past 
Tim Flowers’ left hand. 

Blackburn bounced back 
against the run of play when 
Tim Sherwood rose at the far 
post to head home Johnson's 
corner kick in fee 73rd minute 
bat, as often happens, fee goal 
disturbed their concentration 
and within 60 seconds Coven- 
try were deservedly in front 
again. Whelan was allowed to 
escape and outstripped the de- 
fenders lo drive the ball into ihe 
roof of fee net from 20 yards. 

Gordon Strachan, the 
Coventry manager, said: “The 
front two were phenomenal 


and Whelan was absolutely 
outstanding. When Dublin left, 
we had to tinker about with our 
system to get more strikes on 
goal and it worked.” 

Hodgson admitted: “Coven- 
try prevented us from playing 
and made us look poor. We 


need a few straight wins now to 
give us a rocket boost.” 

But wife only two victories 
all season and with Roy of the 
Rovers still looking for Mr Roy 
of fee Rovers, lime is beginning 
to run out for both Blackburn 
and Hodgson. 
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4 .SPOKT. 


FA CARUNG PREMIERSHIP 


Aston Vjfla (2) 3 Tottenham (0) 2 

DuWm 31. 35 Anderton pen 65 

Co#ymore48 Vega 76 33.241 

Aston Vffla: Oates. Whqht. Scuthoaii ENogu, Wai- 
Mn, Tovtof, Cgflymore. Menan. DubEn (Draper, 32). 

Hendrie. Subs not used: Thompwn, Jwcfsm, 
Giaywn, Rachel. 

Tottenham: Baaicfvai. Carr. Niefyji. For (Simon. 45). 


Anderton, Edmburoh (Vega. 45). Ginola. Scaks, 
II. Ctenence f 


hrersen. Camobell. . . ..... 
used: DorrungiMZ. Walker. 
Referee: R Harm (Oxford). 


(Man. 32) Subs not 


Blackburn {0} 

Shemocd 73 


1 Coventry (0) 2 

Hudertw * 33.779 

Whelm 74 

DtadbuK Reavers. fcnra, Dawchon, Sherwood, Pea- 
cock iMarcdm, 45), Hendvs, Sutton (Dams,, 45). DuR. 
Bake, Johnson. Godly Subs not used: Croft. Dunn. 
Filan. 

Coventry. Hedman. Nilsson. STuw. Breen (vvaiijms. 
53', Hucfertjy. Whelan, McAJfcle (Boateng. 89). Trifer. 
Clcmeni, hoggail. EUwonhy Subs not uwt Soft- 
vital. Kail. Ognrovic. 

Referee P Durkm iFwlandi 


Chariton 


0 Leicester 


0 

70.021 

■Carlton ftc, Mills. Rrwl, Vouds, wedlJt hunt. Men- 
dona Rabmson. ». jooe >. Mortimer £ tones, 30). filer 
S<4 k not used: Brown. Petrerson. Bamess. Parser 
Leicester toiler. Sinclair. Irzet. Lennon. Heskey. Gup- 
pv. Savage. Ellon. Ullathome. Walsh. Zagorata [Wd- 
son. 641 Subs not used: Campbdl. Porter. Fernon. 
Arphaad 

llcfc i w : 0 EUeray iHarow-on-the-Him 


Liverpool (0) 

Redknapp CW 


2 

44.030 


Derby (2) 

Harpti 6 
Wandiope 27 
Liverpool: James, Staunton, McManaman, Fowler, 
Orwn. Rrtlnapp. Heggem (Thompson. 65). Berger 
(McAteer. 32 1. inre. Bjomebye, Carragrter. Subs not 
used: Fnedd. P.tarme, Harfcriess 
Deihy Knit. Carbonari. AjwdL 
Delap (ioriul. 731. Harper {Bri ' 
hmen. Lauiwn. Elliot. Burton, 
dert, Oinsne, Poom 
Referee: U Renrve isheflietal 


Wandwpe. 
on.90l.Bo- 
not used: Laurv 


Norttm Forest (0) 0 Wimbledon (1) 1 

Gayle 23 21J62 

Nottmqham Forest Peasant Rogers. Ctettle. 
Stone. GemmiU. Sart-WiKiaitis. Armstrong, Lynle 
iBonaUr, 721. Gray. Harevroad (Freedman. B2). \,bn 
Kooedonk. Subs not used: Shipperiey. Owsley, Ed- 
wards 

Wimbledon: Sullivan, ajnnrngham, Kimbfe, Retry. 
Thatcher. Earle. Gatfe. Leabum (fioberLs, 721, Hi ' 
lArdlty 60). Euefl, Ainsworth Subs not used; 

.vefl. H*ald, kenned;* 

Referee: G Poll (T mg. Hertfordshire!. 


Southamptn (0) 
Monkcu 61 
Beattie 32 
OSerwiad 85 


3 Middlesbro (0) 3 

Gasa»gne47 iftZQZ 
Lundefcvam m 66 
Fcsra 90 


Mihfteshorough's Robbie Mustoe xnt off. 62; 
JlfftOlesbaroixjn's PhR Stamp 


> xnt oft. 67 

Southampton- Jones. Kiev, Renat (Beattie. 76), 
Fainter. Mon Lou. Lundekvam, Ripley. Hughes, O-Jterr- 
sud, Le Teas, Bridge Subs net used: Dodd, k&hloul, 
Wiliams. Moss 

Middlesbrough: BererfonJ. Hemng. Gordon, Vick- 
ers. Festa. Cooper. Mustoe, Gascoigne. Townsend, Ri- 
coid iStamp. 69). Deane. Subs not used: Bed, 
BlacLmcne. Summerbell, Schwamr 
Referee P Aleoek (Hataatal 

Home Amy 
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Owen iliwroocfl 
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BUtue iGtackbum 
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Yorfce ruan Did) 
Sheerer (NrataoiM 
Cotteeitricesiw) 
CokiLUnUidi 
Wright iWea Ham) 
Ainsworth iWimUedun! 


Iwdudes 9 goes tar Bohon) 


imdudes 6 gcuh feu ton '.aW 
DubHn (4slor '.-4JI 5 0 10 

Imdudes 4 goah I» Coventry! 


0 6 


Ekaku illirabledCBi) 
Heskej aerate*' 
Arrel lu lAneriifl 
Gayle iWvnb.vjoni 
Mendana vCrurtiom 


UniBond League Premier Division: Altnncham I 
Gatesheid 0. blyth 


blyth 5partans 0 Wmstotd urd 3. Coi- 
r.vn Sav 0 Ban-tei Bridge t. Gxmborough 1 Lancaster 


C. Gusebv 4 iDtortey 0. Lcwh RMI 0 Emley <h Marine 
1 1 fndbv I. Spom\moor 0 Work 


t H«le Ltd 0. Runcorn ....... . 

■«: 2. Stah-budge 3 Bishop Auckland I. Whitby Town 
} iVcrinnior. f-nnicy 7 Hrst Ofvislon: Adieton Town 
I Hanogaic Town t. ftSper Town 1 Great Harwood 
Ti'tvn T. Bradford Part Avenue 4 Gictru 2, Orovbden 
a KucirvUl Tw.ti 2. Easr-v>ad Town 2 Burcough 2, IVn- 
!>* Town 1 Wilton Albion 3. MothrrftkHd a'endal I flu- 
ten I , fijdvJitTe Boough 5 Fanly 'Letac 2. Stortsbndge 
0 Athlon Uld 3. Trafloid 0 Lmcolrt Uld I. Whitley Bay 

4 CongkrTon ic-Ali 0 

German League: VrL Woli.turg 7 lAkunnor (. 72 
'ulonkU l-t J5. Fijy,r 41. 6". G'Nail 52' Bonjv.ia 
lAnmengl iriUi'.h 1 tPohier 3 l . VIL Bixfuim 2 i.5i»t- 
d.-'rri.ifiri if'. L'uncK 39' Hnlhj Bolm 0. Hantbuta 2 

.ncl' -bv h >•> u-i Schjlli- 2 iMulJvr ?.*. Mjt 

“in (uil-ui-j P * Jiscnbutcm I iHnstov 971. Han-j Ra- 
2 ■H'l"’- 44. l.uvtoBO' Einti.icht Fr.inUun ’ (l\jd- 
cn-i» .’ !■ '-thnoc'ei S°J. B-iyem Munii-Ji 3 (leiernes 60 
■ <4 LinleS 7 ' I960 Munich I t»ienc 90i: U>V 


C-u-diwi ' •*..trvi TgiNuiorbog 1 1 Gates J4I. Wois 
n l ilvviJaeucC.' 1 BomSJ.1 Dortmund T (HkL- 

French League. iLisu .’ lAnHi*> pen 30. Nee 49i Lo- 
• «nt : . .'.■nvv' < a;i 4 1 MjivsHa 1 <M.tur>-:i' 40' Mona- 


Dutch League: *■> U-aaiw^ 2 U'e Gi.v.s -15 Lane) 

. v "O' l'\i.-.l.: : iMce.22. 51. b3. Pete nuS3. Kjbtx' 
<• -■• -J r-*. 

Portuguese League: Bu.ivr.l i 4 Chaves T 
tntrmationai fnendy |San Jose) ■ imu'J l.ltt-r.O Air - 


VERNONS EASY PtAY NATIONAL 
LOTTERY FOOTBALL GAME 


There were 10 score draws: Saurhampnvi 
. '.'I'Jaii-.b.i u i'i Ram-.il, « Biin, Huddersfield 
i Ipswich Tawnwh v Budloid 'Jtv. Sheffield 
d . TiuidiM-rv, Nc-nhampton v iVycombo: 
1\td n,t v rnnrvnciuih. IVirdum v Bacl pool 

'' " t» » fiotts Cnunr., C'unifc.; IJtd v Molhenwll. 


Pay-outs on: Eight. «» and tree score 


TODAY 


FOOTBALL FA Carling Premiersh ip : -vrenjl » Ever- 
ten ■: l"'i Li'.d-. v 5hHttieU W-.iInrsday 14 Man- 
.h l-:ii v Newcastle i3 0 1 . West Ham v ‘Dtebca 
- Nationwide Footbafl League First Dtvtslon: 

* w*i-ii7 • ton vale it 0t Scottish P remier 
League: 1 ' ichn-iofts- v Rjn.a-*r, |6 05'. 

RUGBY UNION. European Cup Pool B: Padova v 

* V •■••if >5 ••'ipiqn.tn Nssiiu <2 SJ< Pool C: Ed- 
.’.vjtvjn V.ir.i , L'hts-r i3 hi i.i.- .Lhivvae 1 Allied 

Dunbar Premiership One: i-ir.v.tm-. v Ri+mind 

* •. Tsur match; r Vn_-.HK:r and NVvvfyi: , Hp iCJCU 
KOCKEr EHL Premier Dhruion: Ciumsd « Houu 

,Z ?'?> Cmterruy s PoutnvsTl. it oi First Di- 
vision. r»oYrd Tkjeis -• HivjntC Oi. BrenKvleuns 
'■ v'-t. r--r*;aW" . bvjR.O', E.fcKoVvSIivffieta'I C' 
Icvls.inibi Aib :■< i.tl 01. H.iil’-ilon Maapv.s v iur- 
F ■*:>i 1 2 0l. Hun . Hampswad h IVrvlinn-.rei (2 OI. 

J-in i:,Tn.hir.i . iJvVmlc»d (2 O'. Odcrd Unfvvrary 
. -.’i7c« i i lank* >2 nt, 5t V uipe*tv LeuThtwough 5lu- 
dems 17 n 

BASKETBALL Budweiser League: Oter.er « ion- 
a-'n x ?«") CVrtre 1 5hcflieU (1.0). Etfinbijigh v Man- 
i.* —.*•:■ ,m'i. uii-rlvt t-jn-Jon v le«;«ter ! J.Oi 
LfnHBafl Trophy: Simwvilum > Nev.tasrte ip.lh 
ICE HOCKEY: Sckonda Superieague: Ayr i London 
Mmch^ra v HscidL' it D'. bracln-fl v Cvdill 
■c f". >lvlln.4il V NottBtjham 16 3CI 
SNOOKER' firti iot> S Hedd'.*, Champertship uf iLW- 

it r- 


TOMORROW 


roOTBALL 17 45 unless stated)- FA Cup fourth 
qualifying round: H.war.i A Waiivlvovlle v Hayes. 
L.Mihretvosd v Lushden £ Diammd; Fourth quoE- 
fying round replays: Dover i fia'.ingstoke-, 5taugh 

V •.■|.n»k , v 

RAONG (National Hunt urdess stated) 1 . Ciriefe [list 

'4>.» 7 0i rortttM'UU 15t 


TUESDAY 


FOOTBALL Wor thin g to n Ctro fourth round (7/15 
unless stated): Er“an v WimtUxton (8 0); Liverpool 


NATIONWIDE LEAGUE 
FIRST DIVISION 


Barnsley <1} 1 Bury(O) 1 

Ward 1 6 D'Jaho 52 ) 5. 1 1 5 

Barnsley T BuBocfe, Morgan, De 2eeuw. Moore. Tin- 
kler. Appleby (Jones. 5K. M Mcdare (5hen- 
dan, 74|, Ward. Dyer (Fjonoh. 66). Barnard 
Bury, fereiy, Woodward. Wilfiams, Daws, Lud^tt. B'l- 
iy. SwaJis. Patterson (Matthews, 46), D'Jafto, tahn- 
rase. Jama (West. 90). Sub not used; Jemson 
ftaferaa: M Pke (Barrow-in -Furnias). 


Bristol Gty(t) 1 Wolves (2) 6 

htarchirxKl2 Whiitinglum 19 15.432 

Ojnno»Y 22. 57. 67. 77 
Robnson 79 

Bridal City Welch, Murray, Bed tHffl. 71|._Hulcl»- 


Brisiol City Welch, Murray, Beji iHfl. 7ij. Hulcrv 
ings, Shad, Cue* Goraxtae. morpe(Cramb. 58), Ak- 
mOM. Anderwn (Tivpev. 71). firmion 


Wolves Crowell. Muscat (Robrnscn. 661. Nayta. Em- 


bien. Sedgky. Curl?. Conca. Gome: (FaguOTl 33). 

■jsnnnlh Uoru 


I ones. 85). Whnwgham. Oixm 
Refera« P Taylor (Chshirit) 


Crewe 10) 


0 Swindon (1) 

Onuora 19. 90 


2 

4.439 


Crewe t'earion, EWnru (Maoufey, 77), Srraih. light- 
, 77), Walton, Oumock (Jack. 44J, 


taut (Unswonh, 

Wnghv. Johnson. Lunt, LmJe, RiverSL 
Swindon. tiM, Robmson. Had. Cws. Wilks, Borrows. 
Hulben (Watson, 6 ft. Hay (Cowe. 661. Onuora, Bui- 
lock. Gooden Sub net used: Campagna 
Referee: G 'Jam (Bootle) 


4 Portsmouth (1) 1 

Atom 42 20. IBP 


Crystal Pal (1) 

Moor? 6 
Thomson oq hi 
Mullrts 64. Foster 81 

Ponsmou^i's Rtsroy Simpson sent oft J! 

Crystal Palace- Dcgby. Austin, Ibai. Zhryi, Moore. 
Foster (Burton. 83). Lombardo, (too. Bradbury (Mor 
nson. 74), Jansen (Beni. 74), MuBins. 


Portsmouth. IMghL Thogersen, 5mpwr, Mdxugh- 
i. Awlcad. Madws. Waterman (Sole* 46). 


Hn, Thomson. . — ... .. . 

4lota (Phillips. 69). Oandge. Pei on. Sub not used: 
Robnson 


Referee: p Rqer iTipion). 

Z 


2 

14,240 


Huddersfield (0) Z Ipswich (1) 

Edwards 65 Venus 25 

Alison 74 Johnson 89 

Huddersfield. Vaesen. tenbns, Edwards, lohnson. 
larison. Gray. Dalton (Fhiflips. 451. Home, Stewart. 
Alison. Beredord (Facey, 66) Sub not used: Barnes 
Ipswich: Wnght. Rockwell (Hum. 661, Theta (Tan 


rier, 811. daF-ham. Mowbray Menus. Dyer, HoBand, 
lohnson, Seowcroh. Pena Sub 


i not used: Naylor. 


Referees A Hall (Birmingham!. 


Norwich (0) 2 Bradford (1) 2 

O'Bnen og 77 FUrtoi 19 14,722 

Adams pen 90 Mills 88 

Norwich: A Marshal. Stuch. FogWad. Gram (CNeB, 
6A Flening. Jartson. L MarshaS. Bdlamy Rabat. Ead- 
K, Adams Subs not used: Wan. Mactay. 
Bradford City: Walsh. Lawrence. Jacobs. McCall. 
Mouse. O'Bnen. Ranlan. Blake. Mils. WhaCey. Beagrie 
Subs not used: Wacon, Pepper. Westwood 
Referee: a Butler (Sunon-n-Ashfiefel). 


QPR (1) 2 Bolton (0) 0 

Gallen 4. Sheton 60 11.814 

Queen's Park Rangers. MiUcdco. Hemoia. Bara- 
dough, kuksar. Ready Morrow. Langley. Peacock, 
Sheron. Galen (Siarw. 76). Rowland. Subs not used: 
Scully, Plummer. 

Bolton : Jaasketamen, Sion fc£ar&, 45), Fhaps, Todd. 
Bergsson IHoWsworth. 691. Saong. Johansen (Co*, 691. 
Frondsen, Taylor. A^ofree, Gum 
Referee: 1 kjrkby (Sfveffiefdl. 


Sheffield Utd (1) 2 Tranmered) 2 

Saunders 45 G Jones 26 15.844 

Barbcibs 61 Hil 72 

SbeiMd Unied'i Roger Nisen sent off. 4S 
Sheffield Utd. Kcfy torboka, Waodhouse, Bruce (Hav 
ly 45). Wsen. Sandixd, Saunders. D Hamiron, Kachuro 
(MaroeJo, 83). I Ham iron (Dellas, 521, Stuart 
Tran mere: Achiertwg. Allen, Thomi 
HW (QiaBinor. 76J, irons, Mahon [tie .. 

I Morrissey 64], G Jones, Mdlon, Taytac 
Referee: G Frartkland (Mddnbrough) 


ompsan. McGreaJ, 
(Lffly, 33), Santos 


Grimsby (0) 
Grows 70 


1 

40,077 


Sunderland (0) 3 

M Snvlh 65, 69 
OumnSI 

Sunderland: Sorensen, Matan, Scott. BaD. Metvile, 
Buder. M Smith. WiQianc, Q.jnn (Aston. 86). Bridges 
(Wamvnghl. 771. lohnaorv Sub not used: Thulwefl 


Grimsby. Dawson. McDermott. Galonore. Hancjwde. 

JttOSmnh 


UwngssoiK. Wtddnngion (Hark. 42), Gokfcott.0 
(Lever. 77), Nogan tAsh< 


croft 63). teste, Groves. 
R eferee: G Singh (Utoiverhampun). 


2 Oxford Utd (0) 0 

10.137 


Watford (1) 

Palme. 25 
Noef-Wiilams77 
Warlord Ghamberiam. BareJey, Kennedy. Page, 
Rafener. Robnson. Gudrnuncfcson, Hyde. Nod-WJtams, 
Johnson, Wnght. Subs not used: Sots. Ftad. Mooney 
Oxford Utd : Whxdieod, Robnson, Ravel, Gray. Whe- 
lan, Hose (Cook. 62). Murphy, Srmth, Thomson. Banger 
(Beauchamp, 56). Wnght (Hill, 70) 

Referee: A D’Urso (BiUencay). 


West Brom (0) 1 Birmingham (0) 3 

Cuban 30 Ndlavu5.34 19,473 

Adebab 12 

West Bromwich- Mfller. McDermott (Mardan, 63). 
Van Blert. Flynn. Murphy. Carbon. Qwnn (Maresca, 
801. Bortoiazn. Evans (Oe Freitas. 72). Hughes, klbane 


Birmingham. Poole, Rowen. Grainger, Purse, Mars- 
den (Abctt, r 


90). Johnson. McCarthy, Adeboia (Forstei. 
461. Furlong (Robinson, B2). Ho Hand, Ndlovu. 
Referee; r. Leach (Codsafl). 

Kerne Amy 
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Leading scorers 


Hughes iW.va i Brcxnl 
Atota iidrumawh) 
Ward <H»ur>vi 
Gmbigtun lUdloil 
Befkuny INor.VKhl 
Onuora livjtortail 
Stewart 
Mflh (Elrjdfnrdl 
Johnson -kiuw-hi 
Saunders rihMfMd Uld) 
AJrinWyl IB-Mol Olyl 

" baio Idiinvuluni' 
Allison iHurtM'JvHd) 
Dichio iT'jrvfe.'rtndJ 
Scmvcraft (fernvnjil 
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11 

10 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10 

9 

a 

1 

0 

0 

10 

7 

0 

J 

0 

0 

10 

6 

0 

4 

0 

c 

10 

7 

0 

2 

0 

Cl 

9 

7 

0 

7 

0 

0 

9 

7 

0 

2 

0 

0 

9 

7 

0 

1 

0 

0 

8 


SECOND DIVISION 


Lincoln Gty (0) 0 
4.694 


Chesterfield (l) 

Rems pen 29 
FWais 50, Howard 90 
Chesterfield: Mercer. HwtL NichobOfl, Cures, 
WiBams, Br«km. Howard. KoHand. Reeves, Ebdon, 
Peris ns Subs not used: Blaihervudt, tales, Moms. 
Lincoln City: Richardson, Peny, Bum ion, Fleming, 
Holmes, Austin. Smth Cjonjon, 71). Fmrngan. Bat- 
w*)(Diarpe.AJo(te Subs not used: Oatway Brown 
Referee: K Hil (itoyston) 


Fulham (1) 1 Bristol Rvrs (0) 0 

Colins 33 1 1.575 

Fulham- Tayfor, Uhlenbeek, Brevett. Morgan. Cole- 
man, Symons, Cottro. Braoeweil (Srmth, 73). Lofvnarvi 
iSalako, B2|. Peschcofedo (BeardUey: 83). Hayward. 
Bristol Rovers, tares, Leom, Quills, fennue. Fos- 


ter. Smith, HoDoway, Trees (Meeker, 83), ^oua 


(Roberts, 751, Cureton. Hayles Sub not used: 
Referee: D Pugh (Wrrral). 


Gillingham (1) 2 Wigan (0) 


0 

Asaba 5. Balmn og 66 ~ 5^96 

Gillingham- Bartram. Southall. Carr. Smith. Ashby 
Bryart’Pattawri. Son (Heswrithala: 52L Asabo. Saurv 
■Jers, Taylor. Subs not used: Pemock, Hodge. 
Wigan: CarrolL njford. Bradshaw, Griffiths. Babnei. 
Rogen (MoSbbon, 78). Liddel (Lee. 57), Greenal (Mar- 
liner. 68). Haworth, O'Neil. Bartow. 

Referee: M Halsey (Welwyn Garden Gty). 


Wycomt 
Mohan 38 


be(1) t 
6.248 


Northamptn (1) 

Corraan pen 2 
Northampton: Woodman. Gibb. Fram, Sampson. 
Hodroon. HJ, Hunk Seal. Corazzm, Freestone Imkin- 
son.78), Pternh (Savage. 781 Sub not uadi WMer. 
Wvcom be- Tayfex WraqhL Wneombe. Lawrroe. Mc- 
Carthy Mohan Sfenpun, Brown. Baxd (McSporran. 671. 
Scott Emtiien. Sdn not used: Beeton, CarroB 
Referee: S Bennett (Orpington. Kent). 


Oldham (0) 0 

Horioct 
Mormon 69 

Oldham. Kelly Spooner (Afeon. 71 J. McLean (Little- 


Man City (2) 
ck 17.3! 


3 

13.976 


John. 45), Garnett, Thom. Duxbunr. McGwdaK Holt. 

n. 81), ShCTdan. 


Rjcfcers, Whitehall (McNrven, 


Manchester City. Weaver, EdgMI. Vaughan, Mor- 

Bchop (Brown, 54), Mason. 


nson, Wletens. Crooks, . . . .. 

Goaier. Branch, Hortock. Subs not used: DtOzn, AH- 
SOPP 

ftefe ree: S Mathiesan (Stockport). 


Preston { 1 } 

Rankine 28, Nogan 
Eyres. 49, ByfieM 57 
Preston. Luos, FSrtjnson. Ludtfen, Udd, Jackson, Ap- 


an 46 


Burnley (1) 1 

Eastwood 15 


15,688 


pietan, McKenna. Ranhre (Cartwright, 39), Nogan, 
‘ inof used: Murdock. 


ByfieM (Macten. 83), Eyres. Sub ■ 


Burnley: Ward. Scott. Morgan. Vniham (Ford. 55). 

ion. 6 1 ), Eastwood, Brass, Arm- 


Haywood, ted (Henderson, 
suong IMaylcn, 451, Payton. O'Kane. S 
Referee: E Lomas (Manchester) 


Reading (2) 3 Boumemth (1) 3 

Caskey 7. VWkams 44 Warren 40 13,004 

Parkinson 80 Steer par 51, 89 

Reading: Howie, Bernal. McPhervvr, Rarkjrcon. 
Primus. Casper. Glasgow, Caskey. Williams (Brayson, 
85). Sot. Sterner 5id» not used: Kromheer. Roach. 
Bournemouth- Ovendale. Young, Warren, Howe. 
Berthe (TindJI, 771, Bafcv, Cm. O'Mafl Otodnque, 32). 
Steer, Bali, Hughes. Sub not used: Town. 

Referee: 5 Homes (OwsterfieJd). 


3 Luton (0) 

Douglas BT 


1 

12,964 


Stoke (2) 

Oldfield 5. Forsyth 37 
Ughtbourne 90 
Luton's Graham Alexander sent oft 75 
Stoke: Muggteton. Short (Maetenae. 90), Smafl ftMvt- 
tta. 351. 5igieduon, Robetun, Woods, Keen. Forsyth 
(Wallace. 79), Thome, Ughtbourne, Otdfidd. 

Luton. K Dsvn. Alexander, Thomas (McLaren. 44). 
Spmg (Doherty 69t. S Daws. Johnson, McKinnon, Even* 
Douglas, Gray. McGowan. Sub not used: White. 
Referee: M Jones (Chester). 


3 MillwaHW) 


0 

4.237 


Walsall (2) 

Green 19. wrack 38 
Rammed 79 

Walsall- WaSoer. Marsh, (Vinton. Keates, Green, Rop- 
er. Wrack (Gadsbfc 85), Brtssen (Watson, 89), Ram- 
mdl Porter. Lambert (Otta, 74). 

Mill wail : Roberts, Lawn. Stuart (Bowiy. 36). Newman 
(Cah JL 7 1 ), Nerhercott, FiOgerakJ, Grant, Barham. Har- 
ris (Sadlier. 56). Shaw. Ryan. 

Re f e r ee . B Brans (Scarborough). 


Wrexham (0) 
Connolly pen 84 


1 Blackpool (0) 1 

Lawson 43 3.511 


Wretrham - Cartwngtu. Brace. Hanty Bramnw, Ridfer, 
e, Owen, CormoHy, Rush. Ward (Roberts. 


Carey Coote, 
70) Subs 


not uiod: Chalk. Spink. 

Blackpool. Banks, Bryan. Hrib. Butter, Carlisle, 
Thompson, Aldridge (Bent. 87). OarLson, Lawson. 
Rushell. Malbn (Ormerod. 76). Sub not used: Shut- 
dewonh. 

R e feree. T Heitaron (Newton AyckHel 


York (0) 1 Notts County (0) 1 

Cdrme«y47 FwctaughSO 3J91 

York. Wamngtan, McMillan. Garrett, TmUer, Jones, 
Barras. Conmfly, Jordan, OeswreB. Rowe (Tbfccr. 67). 
Agneut Subs not used: Himswonh, Wbods. 

Notts County: Ward, Hendon, Pearce. Redmfc, fair- 
dough. Fmnan, Owers, Garcia (Hughes, 46). Farrdl 
(Jons. 831. Dev(ir\ Murray. Sub not used: Uburd. 
Referee: R Fumandiz (Doncaster). 

Friday: Cokhester 1 (Greene 751 Maedesfield 1 (Gnf- 
fiths 281 





Home 




Away 



P W 

D 

L F A 

W D 

L FA 

Pte 

Stoke 

17 

6 

1 

1 13 

5 

5 

a 

41210 

34 

Futiiam 

15 

5 

I 

1 15 

7 

5 

i 

1 9 5 

33 

Preston 

16 

5 

l 

1 71 

6 

4 

3 

1 11 8 

32 

watsafl 

17 

5 


214 

9 

5 

a 

31213 

32 

Man City 

17 

4 

i 

213 

8 

3 

3 

210 9 

27 

Luton 

16 

s 

t 

1 9 

2 

3 

2 

4 1214 

27 

GNn^tam 

17 

5 

2 

216 

7 

1 

6 

I 1010 

26 

Chesterfield 

IS 

7 

0 

113 

3 

0 

4 

3 1 6 

25 

Bournemouth 

15 

4 

3 

013 

5 

2 

3 

31011 

24 

Reading 

16 

3 

5 

012 

7 

3 

0 

5 816 

23 

MBwaR 

17 

4 

4 

1 II 

6 

2 

1 

5 614 

23 

nutfcpoci 

16 

4 

1 

31411 

2 

3 

3 812 

22 

frtstoi Rovers 

17 

5 

3 

1 17 

9 

0 

3 

5 41t 

21 

Notts County 

17 

3 

2 

310 

9 

2 

4 

31012 

21 

Wrexham 

17 

5 

3 

214 10 

0 

3 

4 312 

21 

•fort 

16 

J 

4 

1 II 

a 

3 

1 

51120 

20 

Wigan 

16 

4 

1 

313 

6 

2 

1 

5 812 

20 

Btenley 

17 

4 

3 

1 10 

7 

1 

2 

61116 

20 

Northampton 

17 

1 

6 

1 1010 

2 


5 710 

17 

Cokhester 

16 

2 

2 

3 5 

9 

2 

3 

41013 

17 

Maedesfield 

17 

2 

2 

4 6 

8 

1 

4 

4 615 

15 

OMham 

17 

2 

2 

5 613 

1 

2 

5 5'3 

13 

Wycombe 

17 


2 

511 IT 

0 

3 

5 414 

11 

Lincoln Gty 

16 

2 

a 

fill 16 

1 

•y 

5 414 

11 

Leading scorers 









Lge FA CC Eur Oth m 
Stein iBouriHfnxidri 8 0 5 0 0 13 

Payton iBnmfey >0 0 7 0 0 11 

Asabo iCffinqhdfni 9 0 1 0 0 10 

Imdudes t goal tor Realnji 
Hiyfas rBnuol fiowmi 9 0 ' 

IIOr ifi eM IruPuml 9 0 ) 

Ireluds 6 noah l« Haltfax) 


0 10 

0 10 


Raremaa iWahail) 
Goater (Man GtyJ 
Gesswefl norti 
WWons iRMdngl 
Barlow iWiganl 
Aldrtdge iBbctaMi 


0 10 

0 10 


No rthern Counties East League Premier Division: 

Armthorpc 2 SheHh.id 0. Buxion 2 Maltby ). Gist'.- 
hcughlon t ThacUev 0. Pickenng 1 North Femby 6 
Adidas Victory SMeM (Friday): Northern Ireland Un- 
do 15 I England Undo-15 3 


THIS WEEK'S FIXTURES 


v tart -ri ham; luion v Bamdey Nationwide Foot- 
ball League First Division: Ftansmoulh u Norwich. 
Tranirwe v Bradford Giv: Wokes v SMfwid UttJ Sec- 
ond Division: Bristol Rowers v BUlpooi. Bumtey i 
Slob. 1 . '2hes'effield v Boumemoulti, C<s|.dwster v 
Northampton: Gillingham v Oldham, Preaon v FAIL 
null. VV.ils.Tll v Lincoln Gty: Wnrdum v Fulham [7 307. 
Wycombe v Moncheslei Gty. lari v Macclesfield 
Third Dhrisioii: Barnet u Scunthorpe; Brentlord v 
'joulhend. Cardill v 'kaibTiough (7 301. Djriingtan 
v 'ZarlrJe (7 301; Halilax v ■ jhestor; HjitJupMl v Mans ■ 
iicfef i7 r0'. Hull v EJnnhlon (7 30i. tyteiborough v 
■TanibuditeUtd Fivn«;iuthvSwa'EeJ Rochdale i E»- 
et-.-r Rotherham c tarqu.tv. Shrewsbury v Leyton Cn- 
enr Representative Match: UniBond League v FA 
M (7 }0' ur towr Fold. Statybridgel 
RUGBY UNION: Ibur match: GbuiM CjfeJwurs 
v 5ouIh Ahu3 (7 0) WT RrfnRI 


RACING: Huntingdon (I IQ'. Newbury (• 20). 
Sc-dgcMd iJ 0) 


WEDNESDAY 


FOOTBALL(7jSS unless stated): Worthington Cup 


fourth round AraulvOiefaM. Ewricnv Sunderland 
13 O'. Uw-tci v w-dv, Manchester Uld v NotWio- 
tum Forest .8 01. NewasOe v Btackbum. Nationwide 
Football League Second DhrUore Readng t Wigan 
(9.0'. 

RUGBY LEAGUE: Home tntcmational: ftjivr i 
Scotland 16 30' ia: FerBfgna.nJ 
RUGBY UNION! Tour match; Edinburgh Rows v 
N- w Jealiind M.toib t7 01 tar f.tantnen f an #*.\- 
«:• 1 European Shield Pool B: Mcinrtotrarvj i Rama 
(5 O' Bank of Scotland Border League: Langholm 


-.- IvJ -Fyr^.: iT.iD. Chib match: Sichirond <. Cam 
bridge Umveivti (2301. 

RACING', fe-ftosl 10), Newbury M 20'. Vkcrcestei 
il O' 


THURSDAY 


RUGBY UNION: Tour match: Oxford Unrmity v 
Fiji (7.20) 

RACING: Ludloiv C.TQV. Taunton 0 0). LfNGFieiD 
LAB YAoattwr Hj:1 (1.20) 


FRIDAY 


FOOTBALL (7.45 unless staled); BA Cup (spon- 

Her Uty v Hal 


sored by AXA) FTm round: Manctveser i 

i fax; Swansea v MillwaD. 

RUGBY UNION: Welsh National League First DJ- 
vfston: Abertrdcry v Merthyr (7.0). Anglo- Welsh 
friendly: Bath v fevvaicea (7.301. 

RAONG: Owlteftham il I5l; Newcastle U2 55): 
SOUIKWEll (Ail Weather Flat) 11.05) 


SATURDAY 


FOOTBALL P-0 unless stared): FA Cup (spon- 

rDover 


sored by AXA) First round: Bnngaake o> 
v Bourremoulh, B«fl:nglon Temen v Cokheter; 
Biertfoid v Cambertey: Brrstol Rcun v Welling. Cordrfl 
v Cheiter City. Crtrtwnham v Lincoln City. Dartng- 
tem \, Burnley-. Dulwich Hamlet v Southport Emley 


v Rotherham; Enfieid v 1«k: Hartlepool v Carlisle; 

ivBunc 


Hedneslord V Elamet. fjngstonjn u Burton AJb<m: 
L«th?r)«Jd or Rushderi & ftamords v Shtawsbury: 
Leyton Orient v Bnjhton; Macclesfield v Crawley or 
Slough. Mansfield v Havant & WorerlooviSe or Hayes. 
Northampton v Lantnl^f. Crfdh jm v GJhnghjm. P»y- 
mouth Aigvle -j Kiddemirtstei Haincre Preston North 
End v Ford Utd; Reodmg v Slcdoe: Puncotn v Slew- 
nag*?: Salisbury v Hull; SGnboiough v Rochdale: 
SouThend Doncaster Tamiwrih v Eiuater. Telford 
v Gambrrige Utd, LVaholi v Giesley Rovers; Wigan 
v Blackpool; Woting v 5<ajnrtwrpe; Worcester v 
Torquay. Wradum v PctrrbevougFi. Wycombe v 
reoid vwVesi Auckland FACanngPre- 
mtership: Anerul ■: TonontLim; Chaihon v Mid- 
dlesbicugn. Chelsea v Wimbledon Liverpool v 
Leeds - MancNster Utd « Btaclburn: Newcasde v 
Sheffield ivrf 5rutFumrtarr t Asiot Vda; West Ham 
v bhceswt Nardonwrlda FootbaR Luagua Rrst K* 


vision: Pamtfey j Ipswich; Eirminnham v Odnd Utd 
Bolton ■ Tranmete. Er^ifcud v Simndon, 


Ctevue v 


Ouesn's Pa:k Pangers; pystal f3la«.v Broioi Gt^ 


Qrtmsov « Rortsmou in. Norwich v Wotaes; Ftart Va 
v Sunderlard; SheMiekj Ltd t/Buty Stockport yWat- 
(wd. West Btomwehv Huddersfield RwtbaBCon- 
ferenoe: ‘cjier Green Rover, v Northwrdt Scottish 
Premier League: Dundee vtjbnar nock: Motherwell 
v Hearts. Rangers v ALerdeer.. 5t Johnstone v CeftK. 


FOOTBALL RESULTS 


THIRD DIVISION 


Camb Utd (2) 3 

Taylor IS. Benumm 26 
Russell 67 


Barnet (1) 

Chartay 42, 89 


2 

3.832 


Cambridge Utd: Marshall. Cherny, Ashtoee. Dun- 
' less. TayLof, Butler. Ben- 


on, McNeil. Camptxfl, Wanless. 

Sub* not und: Preeas. Kj< Youngs. 


jamrn, Russell 
Barnet: Han non, Stoddey GootBvnd, Seerici Basham 
(ManueL 46). Art». impson (Barnes, 74), Doolan, 
Chart ery, Danne (McGinn. 62). Cume. 

Referee 1 Brand wood (udifitfd) 


Carfisle (0) 


Halifax (0) 

Stcnenun 89 


1 

3.636 


Carlisle. Gug. Bowman, Searte. whitehead. Bright 

i. Trier 


we*. Prokas, Hoppe*, dark (Dobe. 73). Suveris, 
pe. Finney. Subs not mot McAhndon. Paterson, 
ttalifa*. Carter (Lucas, 45), Thackeray; Bradshaw, Set- 
ton. J Murphy Storeman. Paterson, Hufene, WStons. 
Guinan. Brown. Subs nut used: Newton. 5 Murphy 
Referee M Dean (Eastham). 


Darlington (1) 


Naykx 


1 Brighton (0) 2 

Han 70 3,069 

Merton pen 72 
OerSngmn's Ire Efcor sent off 69 
Darlington. Proece. KUbek (Ofevec 75). Barnard. Reed, 
Benrrea Ltdde. Gaughon. Nayloc Roberts (Sfeon. 63). 
Gabbudinf, Atfamon. Sub not used: BrumwefL 
Brighton: Ormerod, Browne. Sturoess I Mayo. SOX 
Mimort, Allan (Storer. 44), Johnson. Bennett. Amoo. 
Hart, Badcw, Cufimfrcune Sub not used: Moralee. 
R e feree: T lores (Barrowm-Fumess) 


Exeter (0) 2 Southend (1) 1 

McConnell 86, Flack 90 Bums 27 3,085 

Exeter . Bayes. Gardner (Wilkinson. 57). Power; Bad- 
detey Rrchairibon, Grttens. Rovdtadiam (McComefl, 
67), Rees, Flack. Curran, Breslan. Sub not used: Fry. 
Southend: Margetson. Beard. Samson, [jven, New- 
man. Coleman. Maher, Goodrg. Conton. Bums [Whyte. 
86), Jones (Ctefke, SO. Sub not used: Moriey 
Referee: P Dowd (Stoke-on-Trent). 


Hartlepool (2) 2 Plymouth (0) 0 

Wonon og 3. Midgley 9 2,121 

Hartlepool. Hoilund, Knowles, dark. Ingram. Lee, 
Di LeOa (Irvine, 90), Bnghtwefl, Milet Howard (Hun, 
90). Majgiey. S t ephenson (Rush, 84). 

Plymouth: Sheffield, CoHns. Hargreaves, taytac 
Heathcote. Wonon. Bartow. Maggt Ttawer c&staur. 
71), Marshall, McCaR Subs not used: Beswethendc, 
Cnoenden 

R ef e re e: M Cowbum (Biadcpoot). 


Hull (0) 


Orient (0)1 

63 5.288 

Hull* GtaKJrt, Joyce, Mam. Hodong, Wfetworth. 
Hawes, French (Moriey: 82). D'Autia. Ebngion, Hate- 
ley fSodi Subs not used: Greaves, Edwards. 
Leyton Orient. Mackenzie, waisc ha er ts . Lock- 
wood. Smith, Ffichs. Cbrk, (jrtg, Ampadu (Joseph. 46). 
Griffiths, Richaids (KM-j-ifl. 59), BealL Sub not 
used: Bator 

G Laws (Whitley Bay). 


Rochdale (0) 1 Mansfield (0) 0 

Peake 47 2,142 

Rochdale - Edwards. Williams, Spa now. Hj 8. Mon- 
ngton, Johnson (BayEss. 62). Jone(B^ty 67), Ffetnter, 
Oe Souza, Bryson, Peake. Sub not used: Stuart 


Mansfield: Bowling. WfiSams. Karpec Peters, Ford. 
Hadcetr (Waftoi, 74). Schofield. Kerr (Christie, 61). 


mor. ftacodc (Talon. 61). date. 
Referee: P Damon (Leicester). 


Lor- 


4 Scarborough (0) 0 
3.954 


Rotherham (0) 

Fortune-West 34. 38 
Bary 37. Roxoe84 
Rotherham Poftm. Scon, Hurst, Gamer, Warner, 
Ram. Sedgwick Ongledaw; 7S, Hudson, Fonune-Wfea. 
Berry (Bos, 85). Roscoe. Sub not used: Dftan. 


Scarborough; ElBott. Kay. Atkinson (McNaughton. 

djjv. Btemore, 


67). WbrralliRuaefi. 70). kydate. Mraciov. 

Hoyfcmd, W'lkarrci. Brodie. Robircon (Carnpbe*. 62). 
Referee: R Pearson (Petertee) 


Scunthorpe (2) 2 Chester (0) 1 

Forrester 11. Logan 39 Murphy 90 3.160 


Scunthorpe Clarice. FJddng. McAute* Logan. Wfi- 
restetB ' 


an. Hope. Walker. Forrest®. Eyre. Si 
cla Subs not used: Bull Graves, ' 


Stamp. ( 
Harsfey. 


Cabo-Gar- 


Chesier:_Bmwn, Richardson. Cross. Reid, Crosby: 

Smith 


Woods, RrtCToft, Pnest. Murphy. Beckett, 
(Wnght. 82). Subs not used: Shelton. Lancaster. 
Referee: M Warren (Wabal) 


Shrewsbury (2) 2 Brentford (0) 
Kerrigan 33, Berkley 45 
Shrewsbury* Eduards, Seabury, Wild rig, 
ton, Hanmer, Evans. Preece (Brown. 46), t 
naan. Jagidfea (Craven. 88). Sub not used: 


0 

2,799 
■, Vet- 
1, Ker- 


Brentford .toarcey. Borafi. Hreidaisspn, Bates. Fteg- 


ley (HebeL 71), Ftawetl (Qunn, 46), Fdlar, Aspin 
Broughton (Bryan. 56), Owusu, Rowlands. 
Referee: D Laws (Whitley Bay). 


Swansea 


0 


Peterborough 0 

3,771 

Swansea Freestone, Jones, Howard, Cusack, Smith. 
Bound. Price (Roberts. 78), Thomas, Bird (Newbouse. 
8 O.Watiun, Appleby. Sub not used: Jenkins. 


Peterborough. Tylet, Lmron (Gill, 67). Drone Sara, 
“ * ' " ' \ 67), Butler. 


Bod lev. Edwards, Dawes, Castle (Graztofi, 
Lego, MeRenzie (Inman, 78). 

Referee: 8 Knight (Orpington). 


Torquay 


0 Cardiff 


0 

3342 


Torquay Veysev Gurney, Horera, Aggrey, Thomas, 
Witter, daytan. McGony Bedeou, Partndge, HU. Subs 


not used: Lead bitter. Hadley Tufly 
Cardiff- HdHrorth. Delaney, Ford (EddurdL 79). 
Mitchell, Young. Carpenter, Middleton. Afen. Thomas 
[Roberts. 55J. Nugent. CT5uflivan (WDfiams. 76). 
Referee: D Cndc (Worcester Park). 





1 

tame 



AMV 



P w 

D 

L F A 

Mf D 

L F A Pte 

Rotherham 

17 

5 

2 

217 7 

4 

1 

31815 

30 

Scunthorpe 

17 

6 

1 

2 IB 16 

3 

2 

313)2 

30 

CwnfaUtd 

17 

3 

2 

31212 

6 

1 

217 9 

30 

Halifax 

17 

4 

3 

1 13 B 

4 

2 

311 6 

29 

Cardiff 

16 

5 

7 

3 8 6 

3 

3 

no S 

28 

Brentford 

15 

6 

0 

1 15 6 

3 

0 

51216 

27 

Hymouth 

16 

4 

2 

1 9 3 

4 

1 

411 9 

27 

Leyton Orient 

17 

5 

2 

21010 

2 

4 

2 8 7 

27 

Darfltagtan 

MansfWd 

16 

16 

4 

4 

i 

214 8 

2 9 6 

3 

3 

2 

3 912 
41214 

25 

24 

Exeter 

16 

7 

i 

1 14 5 

0 

1 

6 515 

23 

Hartlepool 

17 

4 

2 

21510 

2 

2 

51016 

22 

Brighton 

17 

3 

1 

411 15 

4 

0 

5 811 

22 

Rochdale 

16 

4 

2 

1 7 5 

2 

2 

5 913 

22 

Peterborough 

16 

3 

1 

514 15 

3 

2 

215 8 

21 

Southend 

17 

3 

3 

311 9 

2 

3 

3 912 

21 

Chester 

16 

1 

5 

2 912 

3 

3 

21010 

20 

ShrewriMy 

17 

4 

2 

2 9 9 

1 

3 

5 410 

20 

Carfisle 

15 

4 

1 

3 9 6 

1 

3 

3 711 

19 

Swansea 

16 

3 

3 

110 5 

1 

3 

5 712 

18 

£n»gh 

17 

16 

2 

6 

2 

1119 
513 15 

1 

2 

2 

1 

5 614 
4 610 

17 

15 

Barnet 

17 

2 

1 

5 9t9 

2 

2 

5 B10 

15 

HuB 

17 

2 

1 

6 915 

1 

2 

5 616 

12 


Leading scorers 


Forrester iSourthorpei 
Butler I Carr* Utd) 
Beach IHltaepoai) 
Gkwer (Rothertuml 
Gnuiafi (feferbaroujfi) 
Benfomin (Can* Utd) 
Chartery iBamed 
Stevens (Ca**H 
Owuni (Brmtfatl) 
Soutt iBrenrionfi 


Lge FA CC Eur Oth W 


0 10 
0 10 


The Times FA Youth Cup flat round (Friday): Notts 

.... -- -- ’ Autteja 


ttauiry 4 VW=ton-super*4are 0. tymauih tagjte 3 Strew- 
bury Town 0 


Scottish League First IXvteJon: Ayr v Clydebank 
Taltart. v Raith, Greenock Morton v Airdne; Hamil- 
fon v Srranraer Hibernian vSt Mirren. Second DF- 


viribn: Arbroath v Lwrtgston; Oyctev Aloa; Easr Fife 
i v In* 


v Forfar; Queen of the South v Inverness Caledon- 
ian; Slitting v Patrick Third Division: Albion Rovers 


v |ast Stirling. Berwick v Cowdenbeath, Durrtoarton 
i. Me 


v Brechin. Montrose v Sienhousemuir Ross County 
v Queen's Park. 

RUGBY LEAGUE: Lincoln Ttet Safes: Groat 
Bn tan v New Zealand (6 0) tat Watford). 

RUGBY UNION (3.0 unless stated): World Cup 
European Qualifying Zone Pool Ons Ireland v 


Georgia tar Lansdomme RokO Pool TW«_ England 


ind (at Huddersfield). International Match: 
Wales v South Alnca (at Wembley). Ibur Match: 
Srotiand v New Zealand Maoris (at MurreyfcM). Tbt- 
leys Bitter Cup third round: Blacfcfieath v Sed- 

otey Park; BrackneB v Metropolitan Police (2.15); 
Coventry v Worcester, Esher v Harrogate (230); Ex- 
eter v Whitchurch; Hull loraans v Newbuty (2.15): 
Lydney v Slourbncige, Moriey v Maidenhead; Noi- 
trtghamvWharfwSe; Ftedng vt>iel(230); Ross 
lyn Park v Henley (2 JO); Rotherham v London Wefch 
(2.15V SwanageBiWarehafn v Borisng C-15); Wake- 
fidd v Kendal (5 -30); WSteitaov New Brighton P JO). 
Allied Dunbar Premtarahip One: London Scotnsh 
v London Insh, Sale v Wrist HartlepooL Jawson Na- 
tional League TVuo North: WsIraB v Nuneaton 
(2 30) TWo South: Cheltenham v Bridgwater 
12 30) 


THF INDEPENDENT ON SUNDAY SECTION 2 
THE INDti 8 NOVEMBER 1998 


SCOTTISH PREMIER LEAGUE 


Aberdeen (1) 2 Dunferm&ie (0) 1 

Jess 2. 83 Squret 8) 1(^293 

Aberdeen: lagToan. Bgrry Whyte. Smuh, Hunm. Fss, 
NeweU, IQriafxK Andenon. Rovwon. Winners Subs 
not us«b Con. SilLe. Tcurg. Good. Mackie. 
Dunfermfine ButJ« Shields. MeCuRotft, IxL Ireland 
(Mffiar. 45L Hu start (Britton. 71L Smnh, fetrie (Rm- 
pieman. 83). Johnson. Squres. Ferguson. Subs not 
used: Wesiwate Frasec 
Referee: D McDonald (Ectinburgh). 


Celtic ( 3 ) 


imson pen 9 t pen 1153 


1 

51093 


Dundee ( 1 ) 

Annatti 21 

BurthiS 27. S3 
DonneOy 65 

Dundee's Barry Smth sent off. 18 
Celtic: McCOruSdue. Boyd. McNamara, Larsson, O’- 
Donnell. Donnelly. Lambert, McKinlav Moravdk 
(McBnde. 69). Burchd (Brattbakk. B5). Roush. Subs 
not used: Jackson. Hannah, Crasdey 
Dundee: Dcudbs. Smith. Ireme. A nd erson fteeuda. 
731. Annand. Mdna*y. Fakonec McSfc^wnniD. fitfler, 
Itae (Grant, 73), Hunte Subs not ured: Magee, Coyne. 
LangfrekL 

Referee: S Dougal (Glasgow). 


Motherwell (1) 2 

Coyle 4. 50 6,616 


Dundee Utd (0) 

OOtllb 48 
Jonsson GO 
Motfietwefs Lee McCutcxfi sent off, 37 
Dun d ee Utd: Dyteaa. MalpK Jqnswn. Paterson. Otaf- 
sson. Zetterlund. Easton, Mathie. Dodds, Scoldmoric 
(MJter, J7I, Pascu a l Subs not ueed: Dolan, Thomp- 
wa De Vos. GaBidw. 

Motherwdb Kaei May (Cragen. 64), McM4an, Mc- 
Gowan. Brennan, Valakan, Coyle (Adams, 68), Mc- 
Culloch. Doesburg, Ttee, Spenoer (Nevin, 64). Subs 
not used: Ramsey: Btimoec 
Referee: M McOrry (Glasgow). 


Hearts (1) 

Adam 1 Fulton B6 


2 Kilmarnock (0) 1 

Wnght 87 14J63 


Hearts Rousset Mcfhenon. Nayarvlh. Wen, Futon, 
. PrHsaejt Murray Gufirm 
McSwegan (Qutongo. 83). Subs not 


Adam (luamg, 83). Lode, 
(Hamlton. 76), McSm 
used: Ritchie, Strang. 
Xfenamudc 


McGowne. 


Holt. Duriteit (Wright, 78). Mtetel (Re% 68), Ma 
>, Baker, Hareton. Roberts. Subs not 


hood, Vtoeile, 
used: MacFhereon. Burls. Strain. 
Referee WTbung lOarlston). 


Rangers 

KSbumodc 

Critic 

St Johann* 
Hearts 
Dundee 
DmJee Utd 


PWDLFAWDLFAPt* 


MothteweB 

Pu u fe mili ie 


1 012 
2 112 
1 17 

1 9 
210 

2 6 
1 4 
1 9 

1 6 A 
1 7 7 


2 3 

1 3 

2 3 

0 3 

1 1 

2 1 
) 2 
0 2 
0 4 


7 5 24 

1 5 3 23 

2 7 9 20 

2 6 9 17 

3 2 9 16 

4 613 15 
4 B10 14 
4 510 14 
4 414 14 
3 310 11 


SECOND DMSION 


Alloa (1) 

Cameron 25 


1 Arbroath (U 

Seders 35 


1 

653 


1 Qu««n of SthfCflO 


Forfar (0) 

Naim 65 

Oueencf ttKioutti'i Dated USey sent off. 79 


Inverness CT(1) 3 Stirling (0) 
McLean 20, 55 Graham 12 

Witon 89 


1 

:.o:& 


Livingston (2) 2 Clyde (01 

De»32.WatM 


Watson 39 

Clyde's Alastair MctMtn sent off. 25 

Par-tick TWsde (D) 0 East Fife (1) 

Da* 19 


0 

2.596 


1 

1.970 


IMngston 

bwemaasCT 


pwdlfawdlfaks 
14 6 2 014 5 4 1 ID 9 IJ 


14 fi 1 01911 
14 4 2 1 13 6 


J 1 :n 9 32 
2 2 J 710 22 


Stiffing 
Acbroatii 
East Rfe 


It 4 1 1 8 « H ! j} 
14 4 2 22410 2 1 3 9'S 


14 1 0 3tdio 3 1 4111^ 1* 
14 2 I 4 410 2 2 3 ? S 15 


I 4 SI6 


Queen of South 14 3 12 9 6 
Forfar 14 1 1 5 ?!2 


3 t ait 16 14 
0 I 7 511 11 
| 2 4 714 9 


THIRD DIVISION 


Brachin (0) 

Sorbu 72 


1 Albion Rvrs (0) 0 

307 


Cowdenbth(Q) 

East Stirling 0 Berwick 


0 Dumbarton (0) 2 

(Tannery 54. 73 24J 


' 0 

272 


Queen's Park (2) 3 Montrose (0) 0 

WgMll. FMayron 42 4M 


Stenhsmuir (0) 2 

Hamilton 58 
Lawrence 73 


Ross County (2> 4 
Ferguson 8, 80, 90 620 
layfer 23 


Ross County 


PWDLFAWDLFAPtt 
14 4 0 310 6 6 0 12b It 30 


14 4 


Stenhoaemuir 14 4 


Leading scorers 


o 10 
0 9 


Lge SC CC Ew Oth W 
Wrifeu (Rangers) 8 0 2 2 0 12 

Larsson (CrttxT 6 0 0 4 

Adam (Mothewel) 4 Q 5 0 

(indudH 8 gorii tar Rob Cburty) 

AHmtq (RanqenJ 4 0 7 3 

Dodds (Dunw LWO 5 0 3 0 

findudes 3 goob tar Abenteoif 
Jofimnon (hnqtnl 2 0 15 

Jet* (Abodeenl 7 0 0 0 

Amend (Dundee) 6 0 0 0 

Dormefly (Critic) 5 0 0 1 

MMgbt (tfmaraocfc) 4 0 2 0 

Handum (Heercj 3 0 12 


SCOTTISH LEAGUE 
RRST DIVISION 


Airdrie (0) 0 Falkirk (0) 

Hath 66, 80 

DuffiridSI 

Arckie's PaulJacksem oft 20 


3 

4,050 


Clydebank 0 Hamilton 
Clydebank's Jtevwdi Srwtigon senr oft 69 


0 

451 


Raith (0) 

DargoSG 


1 Hibernian (0) 3 

McGinlay 59 4321 

Crawford pen 62 
Paairiainen 77 
Rattfils flam# Bowman sent off. 50 


St NBnen (1) 1 1 Morton 0)) 

McGany 17 


0 

4,776 


Stranraer (0) 0 Ayr(0) 1 

Hunt 90 1,102 

Stranraer's Robot Bdl sent oft 89. <4yrt Steve Wbth 
sent off, 89 

Hone Away 

PWDLFAWOLFAPts 


Mbemtan 

A^drfe 

FriUrfc 

StMhrai 

dydebanfc 


RACING: AYR (1.15). Chehenham (1.T0); Martel 
Rasen (1 2.55): Wirvisor (1.0). Woiwihamptan (AT 
Wfeafre Fliil f7 0). 


SUNDAY 


FOOTBALL: FA Cup (Sponsored by AXA) First 
round: Bareham Wbod v Luton (i JSk Hendon v Notts 
County O.Ok Rihsn v Leigh RMI (3-0). FA Carting 
Pi u u dq 'shfp: Qwemry v Evertcr (4.01 Scottish ftti- 
mter League: DunfermTine v Dundee UKf (6051 
RUGBY UMONtAfifed Draibar Premiership One: 


BadivSsraoersR Cfl. itevvostfevNorthwirpinnaO): 
ftk h r'ondvHdrieqwns (3.0). Waps vtacertg(3-0l. 


RAONG: Ayr (12 JO); Oiritenham (1.10). Towce- 
Wri13 45). 
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29 
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33 
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41 

42 

43 
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47 
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1 

1 

3 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

3 

1 

3 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

1 

2 

1 

1 ! 

1 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

2 

1 | 

2 

3 

2 

1 

1 

1 

£ 

1 

I 

Hfli i 

1 


1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

i 

I 

hP'l 

hM 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

li 

1 _ 

K 


Morton 

Raid. 


1 

1 

t 

T 

1 

I 

I 

14 

14 1 
14 1 


1 112 7 
1 21811 
1 4 812 
1 8 6 

2 9 7 

3 5 6 
2 B 9 

4 9 B 
4 410 
6 612 


3 11410 23 


I 211 7 
t 010 4 26 
1 212 8 25 
1 3 14 23 
110 7 20 
J 12 11 19 
5 4 8 11 

4 712 10 

5 516 7 


Dumbarton 
Addon 
Queen's Parte 
East Stirling 
Cowdenbeath 
Berwick 
Montrose 


14 3 
14 2 
14 2 
14 I 
14 2 
14 2 
14 I 


40 10 4 42 010 4 30 
C 31411 4 2 I 8 3 2G 


2 211 6 
I 3 916 

3 2 B 8 

4 2 7 7 
I 5 8 13 


1 10 5 25 
1 4 711 17 
I 410 8 16 
? 3 9 7 IS 
I 3 511 14 


fo otball conference 

1 Dover ■ 0> 


Barrow (0) 

Mtit.-fi 

F.jnbomuahC- 3 NWII 
Rule* • • ■ *■ 

UiiA.vw.vrt 41 



Hednesford {P* 

Dftr- 5? 


1 Rushden (0) 

H JiCj’ 7~ 


>.367 


1 Hayes JO) 


Kettering i0) 

Rrowe M' 

Kiddermnstr (0 1 0 Mill 


1J» 


'I 

?.0P 


Leek (II 

Pjfl.K U- 
MlAiiK.\ -If. 


Hereford (H 

Jftucr 72 
|i-XttMM -K> 


2 

ur,; 


Morecambe il' 

Pk.vnv.ni IJ 
Joctoon tiS. 74 


Forest Green (Q1 i 

KitgiVi .V BI? 


Northwich(l) 3 

Wjta.w pm 9 
Tuny 73. i_Tiv.7n SI 


Welling (0) 


0 

1.032 


South po 

U'Rcdh SF 


ift (□! 


Kingstomand) i 

PkMLnJIi S I.OtiO 


Stevenage i0) 2 

tefOiiuqun rt 2 . 


Doncaster (Q) 0 

3M1 


Woking C0J 

Hoy pm 19 


Cheltenham (0) Q 

7.’36 


J 4 812 0 6 1 5 7 13 


3 812 0 t 7 525 6 

F*CarisberoVJ»fitero*jrKfcWe9 1 Ba> 

tie 0; Maine Road 2 Brodvtucrth 2 (after «tra fimeJ. 
St Helens 2 Brlgg 1; Curzon Ashton I HaBam 3; Foul- 
wm0lculh2;ljver«dge4ltossendile2; Gursborough 
1 OssffliTbwn > Chesta’-le-5rr«t 2 Ctatham t : Wash- 
ington 1 Presari o, Wbmngton 2 Osaett AJfeon 3 laei 1 . 
S*y 2 Consort 3; Morpedi 2 Denaby t; Rowngion 
Main 2 Goote 5: 5eaham Red Star 3 West AJlotmeni 
Critic 1; Easing ton Colhwv 2 Saltard 0. Atherton LB t 
HSngham Syrnhorua 5; Darwen 1 EcdohUl 3; Wbrs- 
brough Bodge 1 Gartorih 4, Ramsbotiom 4 Wood lev 
Sports 1; Brandon 5 Harrogate Ra+way I; VatnhallGM 
1 South Shields ft Arnold 3 tarbv Mud* 1; west Mtd- 
lands Pahoet Hotwril 3. Stratford I Ouserown 2. BoM- 
mere St Michaels 2 Mickteover 3. Ramworlh 0 KushaS 


7; Gomat 0 Stavriey 2 : Ibstock 2 WesrfieWs J . Stapes 

lull 1 St Andntwi 2: G 


. Getting 0 Fjngtpn 3, Rocester 5 

Handiahan Timbers 0. Northampion Spencer 2 
Nantwidi 4; Behai 1 atdbuiy 3; Hearns 7 Btadsrone 
2: Birstall 3 Glossop 0: Bolehall 2 Ely 0; Men KA 2 Wil- 
lenhalO: Newcastle Town OHighfieW l.RedfTffl2Shep- 
pey i; WWwyn Garden Qty 1 Windsor & Eton 3; Bowers 
3 Waltham Abbey 0; Newmarket 0 Barking 3 (aril. B- 
fordO 
Gosport . 

0 Croydon . 

inghwn AtMeoc 4 Mariow 2; St Neats 3 fegham t; lew- 
estaft 3 Wbfmgborough I. Canterbury (5 Northwood 


1; Tiptree 4 Cowes Sports 1; Skfley 4 daptan 2: Basil 
OjWbreOf 


Press ft Journal Highland League ftareRangmO 
Forres Mechanics 1; Budtie Ttasde 2 Rothes 2; De- 


veronvrie2 Naim Couray 2; Fort WiBlam 0 Bgtn 3; Fraser 
burgh 2 Qm Rangers 1; Renrhead 1 Hurray 1- 
Lnegue of Woles: Aberystwyth 5 Newtown 0; Barry 
4 HoJynefl 0: Caern ar fon 1 Conwy 1; Caerews 1 Cwm- 
bran 3: C a rmarthen 1 Bangor Gty 2; Rhayader 0 Wer 
Catte-lri Cardiff 5; TN5 liansantnraW I Alan Lido 1. 
Pos tp oned: Cbnnah’s Quay v Haverfordwest. 
S u tir u o ff Irish L e a g ue P re m i e r PhiMorc Badymwia 

1 Glemnran 1; Crusaders 1 tortadown 1; Gienavon 0 

Oftonvtfle 1; Unfirid 2 Omagh 0; Newry 1 Coleraine 


I. First Division: Ards 2 Bangor 0; BaSydaie 2 Lame 0; 

CarridcODistlflery 1; Dungannon Swifts 2 Lit 


! LhnavadyO. 


Harp Lager National League of Ireland Premier 
DivWore S( Patdcts AiNebc 3 Br 


Bray tenderers 0:5hri- 

boume 1 watertord 0 

Courage Combined Counties League feemter Di- 
vision: Ashford 10 Crarriagh 1; Fatriham 4 Netheme 
0; Fritham 0 Walngfaid 0; Raynes Park Vale 2 Chess- 
mgtort ft Hook I; Vwtog Sports 0 Westfield 2; Walton 
Casuals 3 Godaiming & Guildford 4. 


t Ess« Senior leaare: Concord Rangers 
Iwid Manor 2 Eton Manor 


L6: Southend 1 

t Ham 1 Burnham Ramblers 0. 


dor 2 BeaaxKfieta SyeobO; Wbn?0 Hassocks 3. Stow- 
market 6 tittiriiainpion 1 ; Avetey 1 Whfetable 1 (Mf>. 
Fatertham 3 Eg ham 2: Merstham I Deri 5: Saffron 
Walden t OulJont St Peter 0; Buckingham Athletic 3 
tsEngtnn St Maiys 2; Homdturdi 0 Cheshunt t; Thet- 
tardra Connduan-Casuab 2. Dm t Edqware C; Atang- 
don Utd 0 North Leigh 2. Horsham YMCA 1 Rmgmer 
0; Rad UH (Romford) 4 Bed font 4 (aet). Cobham 6 
Peacehaven 6 Triscomtoe 2 oeO. Readme tawn I Bres 
ur 2.- Thamesmead 5 Watton ft CoveOCamberiey ft- 
Dkkot 0 Hartaw 3: TOxuy 1 Wick 3; Great Yarmouth 
0 East Thurrock 2: Mfdenhall 3 Sandhurst liOvpsnad 
3 Arlesey 2; Thatcham 4 Chcheaer ft Easttegh 0 Clac- 
ton 1; Stodoid 1 Ford Sports (Dawitry) ft Harpendoi 

0 Ramsgate 1; Epson ft Ewd 2 Stansted 4 (aet). South- 
wide 2 Asti 4. Bedford Town 3 Eynesbury 1; Dewze 0 
Bridington 1; Mmrtiead 1 Falmourh 2 (aril; EFC Chri- 
tenhan 1 Banctapte 2. Newquav 2 BrockaY^jra 0; Fan 
ford 2 Truro 1; St Blazey t Mangoefieta ft Btaeford 0 
VWkngton 2 (aet); Pershare 0 llhaaimbe 2; Dawfish 

1 Bodmin 1. Bridport 2 Paulton 1; Meiksham 3 Wan- 
borne i; Bemerton Heath 2 Chippenham i. 

North We s t e rn Trains League First Dhrfslon: Chea- 
dtc 1 Atherton CoHierw 6; Holker 06 1 Leek <300 0; 
KtasgroveOMossleyO: Workmgton 1 Stoimasdate 1 
Winston lead Kent League Premier Division: Cray 
3 Heme Bay 3; Crodcenhtjl 0 Chatham 0; Enth Town i 
Hytheft Fawrsham □ VCD AtfilecK 1; Lordswood 1 Bert, 
enham 4; Slade Green t Greenwich Borough 2. 
UMsport United Counties League Premier Divi- 


sion: KempsUHi 1 Stewarts ft Lloyds Corby 3; Wool- 
_ . . ... 2; ttatton 


ton 3 Long Burkby 1; Cogenhoe 4 Hofaeai 
0 Deborough 0. 

Complete Musk Hrilenic League Premier DtvfaJore 
Banbury 3 Fkghwotth 0; Harrow Hfl 0 Shonwood t; 
Swindori Supamarre 4 Atmondsbury 1 . tatfley Rcwts 

interfink Express Midfend ABtemc Barwl 1 tfale- 
90vven Harriers 1; Bridgnorth 2 Krig's Norton 2; Sandwel 
Borough 2 Wtdneshrid 0, Stourport 3 Shifnat 3. 
J e nr s on South Western Leagues MiRbrook 0 Porth- 
twen 2; Lckaard 1 Launceston 1; Wadebndgelbwn l 
Sattash Utd 1. 


Amott Insurance Northern League Hrst Division: 
Crook 2 Bilmgham town 1; Dunston FB t Bedlmgion 
Teniers 2; fenrith 0 Stockton 1; Shildon 1 Marste 3; 
Tow Law 5 (arrow 2. 


Urajet Sussex County Sussex League Fbst Division: 
Burges H* 1 Sahdean 0; East Preston 2 Whitetviwk 
1; Eastbourne Tbwn 1 Broadbrtage Hath ft Eastbourne 
Urd 1 Srisey 0. Hafcham town 0 Shoreham 2; Port- 
field 2 Langney Sports 3. 

Soewfix Direct league Premier DhtWore Backwed 
0 fraton 3: Bndgwater 0 Bishop Sutton 3, Caine 0 
Taunton 6. Elmore 0 Odd Down 2; Wetfeuiy 0 Fjeyn- 
sham 3; Me«il Tbvwt 2 finstoi Manor farm T. 
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Ryman League Premier Division; AUivsIvM fi 9me~ 
ham Wood 0. Wt.-noiv 2 Itancw toough 1: Bnhou'% 


2 Basmtistoto t, 5tajgh L - 

sJijtton ft Sunor. urd l -Vtobu'V 2 FSrit DtvHJon: 
Barton 0 (Stays 1. BogiKU ri-ta'' 1 Stames 0. Bratntrcv 
Q Molesev 0. ChcrhAS 2 M.ita>.nh*Md 7: C'Qtdcn f 
Hitrtnn 4. Layton rk-nnanl 2 L‘«Oiidge C'rtoirt lofj 3 
Wmnbirt fl Wmldstoite tOnu-yl-Jandu wltsSA-rie 
4 BMJwmstcd t. Voadvig J U'Jtfk.rtv*i i Second 
Division: AbctudO" Town 3 Hcw Jinu 2. Hcnfcnl I 
Bracknuf 0. TKjiv.- 1 H.^rkf Hempstind i*. VL«*ngtvuii 

0 tttiBtiud 3. Third Division: Tung t RadkwcH Hoatt 
3. Wmgate 8 Finchley I) Soutiuil 1 

Dr Martens League Prendar DMsian: Bath ! Cam- 
bndqe City ft BromAtiew Rosen, 2 HM«vp 1; Purton 
Albion 0 Athui si one 3: Doi.'h.M.v t Wniontn 2; 
CJouceter 0 Tjmvsv« th I . Gre-Jev Suva' 1 VVivnftith 
2; Hjt«pw«n Town 0 Kuig's linn 1. Hkt'.iwi ? Roth- 
wrilft Merthyr Tydtit 3 ’jawkv I. Nun-Mlon 1 Gov ton 
Urd I ;So1obur> 1 Grantham 0 Mkfiand OMston: Itak 
enaB 2 Cicvedon 5: EwrshJm U WiMoii Mtpci-Uitc 4. 
Moor Green C Glouvtch I. Newport iGwent) 2 Racing 
OubWannck I. RtdMcHbMn.tl^-0. Stafford 1 Step- 
shed 2; Stamford I P.i.r 4 2; Sutton Coktiirid 1 Cm- 
derlord 4. IS Runli 4 Boduoiih 4. vi'istwh ? pantm 
Town 3 Southern Dhrfadoiu Andour 1 Dwitartl 1. 
Basliei 3 0ra.ilev I. Tntwi 2 Ccrti 1. loBueynmjJ fk« 
0. Havant S. Wjleiloov Jte 0 S.innnhouirw I. MjrqjH 

3 VStifO. Newport (icAM 1 Chrinwind I. Rjmrti > firii 

6 Brivedete 1. St Leonards l OrcnceMri 2. Jonbndgc- 

1 Baldort 0; Witney Town 0 Aslifiad 2 

>wson Eastern League Pnsnkir DhrisiOrt: BuiV Tistai 

7 Woodbridgo t . Hawcidi I Mk-jaw 1 ln«»fch vVari- 
dwots 1 Hrsron 2. Sohain i Smlbun Wanckteis 1;Sud 
bury Town ? Maldou 0. Uiu.nh.ini 3 Hahmta i 
iewson INessex LeaguKNewium I Fcvurrurih Roy 
at Navy 1 


ON THE MOVE 


THIS WEEK'S TRANSFERS 


free transfers or trnthsctased fees unless stated 
Dion Dublin tforwatd) Coventry to Aston v*a 
(£5 75ml; Stdphane Gulwirc*h tlonsjidl Newcastle 
to Range's l£3 5m); Andreas Lund tlowjid) Maki? 
(Not) to Coventry if l .Smi Brian Laudnip [forward! 
Ovetioa to FC Copen haoen (£ tml. Laurent Driorge 
Ghent (Bri) to Cowntiy (fi nft Gordon Itatrie Mriatart) 
Rangers fo Crystal Pataca lOOO.iTOO). Bjami Gud- 
Joniaan (foraaid) Newcntle to G«ni (Bdjltl 50A001; 
Andy Morrison (striata* 1 Huddastirid to Marvnew 
Otv (£80.0001. Doug Hodgson (detanderl CBdhamio 
Nonhamptcn (fTQ.dOO). Stuart Thom icMender) Nol 
ungham Forest to Ctfdfum; Chris Casper (defender) 
Manchester ind to Reading; Tony Witter idriendetl 
Northampton to Torquay. Marie Rnfflyidfitenderl Read- 
<ng to Kdmamock. 


LOANS/TRIALS 


Robert Shunor (forward) Bradford Civ to Queen's fork 
Hangers; Chris WDtfor ideforta-rt Shrifirid urd to 
Northampton. Lee Howey ttorward) Burnley to 


Northampton. Lee Howey ttorward) Burnley to 
Northampton, Darren Byflefd [forward) Aston ViRa to 
Preston; Paul Wi Brants idetender' Gi Bingham to Bury; 
Ian Lawson (forward) Huddersfield id Btripod: 
Derek McfcUMS (midfietaer) Ranqers to Stockport, Guy 
Whin Ingham (forward) Shertirid WWrwsdar W 
WOhies: Justin Jadcson (tarward' Nons County to Mote- 
combe. Paid Warn* (forward) Wigan to Filtering, bn 
WlUdns (defender) Lincoln C<ty to Grantham. Grog 
frown (defender) Maedesfield u Chortey. KferanAdoim 


(mrifiekiert Bamri to Chesham; John Henry iforward) 

i igoatiriepel 


Krimamxk to Fafirtk; Cotin Metdrum Igoai^eperl Bt- 
trarnock to Stranraer; tan Gaodbon idefcrtaei) 
Olympic Gardens (iamj to Huddenfirtd (trol) 


MANAGERIAL MOVES 


Wolves; Out Mari McGhee In: Colvt Lee icarecatok 
Miflhg Albion: hi: tevmDnnieli Northwich Vleto- 

na: In: Marti Gardner [.sreretod. 


II FA CARLING PREMIERSHIP RESULTS AND FIXTURES 
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Into the Valley rode the tight brigade 
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THE MUTUAL admiration 
ki 'ytween dubs who have risen 
. above their station to win a 
Pj a< ^ m {he upper reaches of 
the Premiership prevented yes- 
terday's game at the Vhlley 
from taking wi ng 

The teams’ qualities of de- 
termination. tenacity and spir- 
it cancelled each other out. 
Spoiling the spectacle but al- 
lowing each to stretch their re- 
cent unbeaten run in the league. 

After coming successfully 
through some glamorous games 
in that period, this was back to 
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ON THE MOVE 


WEEK'S TRANSFERS 
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the nitty gritty for both sides, 
and one point apiece was about 
right, given the balance swung 
back Charlton's way in the sec- 
ond half after Leicester had 
threatened to repeat their vic- 
tory in the Worthington Cup tie 
nine days earlier. 

The absence of Tbny Cotlee, 
who scored both Leicester’s 
goals that night, underlined 
how badly they need an extra 
striker. Martin O'Neill was 
forced to use Steve Walsh - a 
centre half starting for the first 
time since August - in a for- 


midable physical partnership 
with Emile Heskey. 

Since the equally resolute 
Eddie Youds and Carl Tiler 
were marking them, and Matt 
Elliott was also available as a 
third force at set pieces, it was 
no surprise that the dominant 
image of the afternoon was of 
a dozen players leaping for a 
high ball as David Elleray 
awarded a free kick for nudg- 
ing or shoving. 

It was tough on the fan who 
had travelled from Texas for the 
match. According to O'Neill 


BY STEVE TONGUE 

Chariton Athletic 0 

Leicester City 0 

Attendance: 20.021 


what he saw was “a good old 
fashioned English game”. This 
is not always a compliment. 

Within 10 minutes both 
Leicester strikers had taken a 
.mandatory count and soon af- 
terwards Walsh and Tiler were 


lectured for having a swing at 
each other off the ball. Para- 
doxically, Leicester’s Theo 
Zagorakis was sent to the 
touchline to remove his jew- 
ellery while Muzzy Izzet re- 
ceived the first of five yellow 
cards for petulantly throwing 
the ball down. 

For all the neat approach 
play by the men in midfield, the 
best chances predictably fell to 
the boys up front Walsh pro- 
duced a tbumping header from 
Steve Guppy’s disputed comer, 
wbich Mark KinseBa cleared off 


the line. From the subsequent 
comer Elliou had his header 
saved by Snsa llic . 

Chariton had another escape 
as Danny Mills cleared a cross 
straight at Izzet the rebound 
bouncing straight back at him 
and, within 20 seconds of the 
restart Heskey homing in as 
Tiler stumbled, chipped the 
wrong side of a posL . 

Charlton’s best move and 
then best period foDowed. Steve 
Jones, brought on to try and dis- 
turb the visitors with his direct 
running in a 4-3-3 fozmatiou 


headed dawn Chris Powell's 
cross for Clive Mcndonca. 
searching for his firei goal in 
eight games, to drive narrowly 
wide. 

Leicester forced backwards 
for the first time, made discre- 
tion the belter pan of valour by 
withdrawing Walsh to defence. 
U 1 think he was relieved.” 
O'Neill said. 

They would still have won 
following bis quick free kick if 
the substitute Stuart Wilson 
could have reached Heskcy’s 
low cross. 


Fragile 
Forest 
battered 
by Gayle 


PIERRE VAN HOOUDONK, 
| Nottingham Forest's wayward 
absentee who walked out at the 
end of last season saying the 
team was not good enough ei- 
ther for him or the Premiership, 
had a point. Nothing he saw 
yesterday on his return to the 
City Ground would have 
changed his view. On the oth- 
er hand, little he did suggest- 
ed that, in spite of his 34 goals 
last season, he is the answer to 
Forest's problems. 

Van Hooijdonk's reinstate- 
ment elevated a comparative- 
ly mundane match to one that 
excited curiosity. His return 
after 12 weeks of self-imposed 
exile offered Forest the chance 
of an overnight improvement in 
% their fragile goalscoring record 
P - only two at home and six 
away. The question was 
whether his absence from com- 
petitive play since appearing for 
Holland against Croatia in the 
World Cup in July had left him 
with any value at alL All he 
proved yesterday was that be re- 
mained match fit. 

If he needed encourage- 
ment. it was certainly lacking 
from Dave Bassett, the Forest 
manager, who welcomed him 
in his programme notes by ob- 
serving: “I must admit that 
Pierre has amazed me by hav- 
ing the audacity not even to 
apologise to anyone at the 
football club. He has shown no 


BY NORMAN FOX 


Not ting ham Forest 0 

Wimbledon 1 

Gayle 23 

Attendance: 27.362 


remorse whatsoever for his 
behaviour, which is regrettable 
to say the very least. I want to 
go on record as saying Not- 
tingham Forest have done 
nothing to apologise for over 
this whole affair. Pierre is here 
to play football and I suggest 
he does just that.” 

Bassett mellowed after the 
game, saying Vfcn Hooijdonk 
“got on with it and played quite 
well” and that If he performed 
at the same level he could con- 
tinue in the team, but the For- 
est crowd gave the Dutchman 
a mixed reception. They were 
more appreciative when, with- 
in 50 seomds of the kick-off, he 
was keen enough to position 
himself inside the near post to 
meet, though scuff, Marion 
Harewood’s grass-high centre at 
Neil Sullivan’s feet Although 
Andy Gray also forced Sullivan 
lo stifle a long drive on the turn, 
the initial expectancy in the For- 
est crowd slowly turned to more 
famil iar frustration and Wim- 
bledon settled into their equal- 
ly fomihar pattern of feeding the 
big fronl-men with ammunition. 



Industrial aettao.- Pierre van Hoongdook. re t urnin g to Focest colours after his ooe-man strike, takes on Chris Berry yesterday 


BOBRATHBONEIft 


Service to Van Hooijdonk 
and Harewood. Forest's front 
two - to call it a “partnership” 
would assume something that 
may not exist - was less per- 
sistent. So, after 23 minutes, 
Forest’s frail teamwork and 
failure to subdue Wimbledon’s 
main tactic cost them a goal - 
a good and lypical one. Michael 
Hughes made space on the left, 
centred without hesitation and 
Marcus Gayle sledge-ham- 


mered a header beyond Dave 
Beasant in Forest’s goal. 

The lesson was not taken to 
heart Wimbledon continued to 
fly centres into the Forest 
penally area, with Carl Leabura 
climbing menacingly - only a 
long dive by Beasant stopped 
him capitaliring on one accurate 
cross to his head from Gareth 
Ainsworth, wbo was mak ing an 
impressive debut At the op- 
posite end, Harewood tamely 


let Sullivan block his only seri- 
ous chance of the first half. 

While \hn Hooijdonk rarely 
gained, or was offered, hope- 
ful possession, it was left to 
Chris Bart-Williams to make 
the best of Forest’s few oppor- 
tunities - and even he saw his 
best ‘run end with Sullivan 
grasping his shoL When, al last. 
Van Hooijdonk was offered an 
inviting through-ball from Steve 
Stone, be crashed a poini- 


. blank shot into the side-netting. 
Bassett may have noticed there 
was just a hint of remorse - a 
slight bend of the head. 

As Forest gradually raised 
some pace and dug deeper, so 
they became more vulnerable 
when Wimbledon did wbat 
they do best, counter-attack 
with power. In the 57th minute, 
Ainsworth again sped away, 
only for Gayle to waste the en- 
suing accurate centre by shoot- 


ing high. But Forest's suscep- 
tibility was damning. Stone 
apart, none of the Forest side 
bad the drive or control to cre- 
ate serious sustained pressure. 

Whether Van Hooijdonk, 
who had only three shots, will 
merely play a few games to 
prove his fitness and then be off- 
loaded remains to be seen, bul 
on this evidence his low opin- 
ion of his colleagues is unlike- 
ly to have been much altered. 


In Wunderland 


SUNDERLAND REMAIN 
the untouchables of English 
football, for the time being al 
least. Peter Reid's return -to 
Gnodison Park on Wednesday 
night will present his team, 
and their unbeaten run, with a 
test of Premiership quality, al- 
beit in the Worthington Cup. 
Yesterday, though, in front of 
40,077 at the Stadium Of Light, 
Sunderland duly extended their 
best ever start to a season to a 
f 22nd league and cup match 
without defeat. Not since 
Michael Gray trundled his 
penalty into the aims of Sasa 
Uic al Wembley on 25 May have 
Sunderland tasted defeat, 
though it was a bitter pill they 
swallowed that afternoon. 

Their upward mobility has 
remained steadfast thus far 
into their latest promotion 
campaign. Reid’s team now 
stand five points clear of Ip- 
swich in the First Division s pole 
position, having ultimaieJy over- 
come Grimsby's more than 
worthy challenge with three 


BY SIMON TURNBULL 
Sunderland 3 

Smith 65. 60. Qunn E>1 

Grimsby 1 

Gme&70 

Attendance: 40,070 


goals in the final 25 minutes yes- 
terday - the first two by Mar- 
tin Smith and the third by Niall 
Quinn. Tm delighted with the 
result,” Reid said. “Grimsby 
were very determined and very 
skilful.” 

They were indeed. And the 
Sunderland manager also had 
personnel problems to sur- 
mount, with Kevin Phillips and 
Lee Clark both still out of ac- 
tion, Daniele Dichio, Michael 
Gray and Nicky Summerbee on 
the injured list and Alex Rae in 
a clinic suffering from what a 
club spokesman has described 
as ^stress and alcohol-related 
problems.” Without any strik- 
ing alternatives, Reid was oblig- 
ed to play the less-than-fit 


Quinn and Michael Bridges' 
and it was hardly surprising that 
his patched-up team were all at 
sea at times against the 
Mariners. 

Three' times in the opening 
10 minutes Thomas Sorensen 
came under serious threat and 
Sunderland's Danish goal- 
keeper was obliged lo race out 
ofbis penalty area to halt Jack 
Lester with a clumsy challenge 
that drew yellow-carded ad- 
monition. Not until the half- 
hour mark did Sunderland pose 
any sort of a threat to Aidan 
Davison, an unsuccesdiil trial- 
isl at Roker Park in his teenage 
days as a van driver-cum-North- 
em League goalkeeper with 
Spennymoor United. 

Just as the natives were be- 
coming restive, with €5 minutes 
on the dock. Smith broke the 
deadlock. The former England 
under- 21 winger found the 
back of the Grimsby net with 
a crashing right-foot volley af- 
ter Davison parried a point- 
blank shot by Quinn. Four 



Hughes eclipsed 


Smith: TWo more goals 


minutes later Smith rose to 
head in Allan Johnston's cross 
from the left Sunderland’s ad- 
vantage was halved within a 
minute. Perry Groves beating 
Sorensen with a dose range 
shot, the points were effectively 
secure nine minutes from time 
when Quinn turned to fire a 
curling shot past Davison. 

It was league goal number 
100 for the Irishman and a vic- 
tory achieved .with the ailing 
Rae in. mind. Tm sure he’ll be 
pleased,” Reid said. “There is 
always spirit in the dressing 
room but when one of your 
mates is having problems you 
gang together for him.” 


IT was the kind of build-up to 
guarantee Lee Hughes an af- 
ternoon of total anonymity. 
All week the talk had been of 
the 22-year-old fanner Kid- 
derminster Harrier who has 
been the sensation of the Na- 
tionwide League, especially 
when his manager Denis Smith 
reacted to a midweek hat-trick 

- which raised Hughes' goals 
tally Lo 18 in as many games - 
by slapping on a £l(kn price tag. 
It was no surprise, therefore, 
when he was completely over- 
shadowed as Birmingham won 
this derby in a canter. 

So well-marshalled was the 
Birmin gham defence that the 
young tyro hardly got a look-in 

- his contribution was limited 
to one first-half shot and a free 
header in the second period 
directed strain at tbe Birm- 
ingham goalkeeper. You could 
not blame him, though -Albion 
were simply awful, making a 
red-faced mockery of Smith's 
claim that they are worthy of a 
top-six position. 


BY JON CULLEY 


West Bromwich Albion 1 

Often 80 

Bir min gham City 3 


fiJcw 5. 34. Adebob 12 


Attendance; T9/472 


Hughes’ thunder was stolen 
by Peter Ndlovu. What had be- 
gun as a bad week for the 
Zimbabwean international end- 
ed splendidly with his seventh 
and eighth goals of the season. 
Ndlovu was sent off against 
Huddersfield last weekend, 
branded a diver by referee Rob 
Styles. The accusation deeply 
upset the player, but after five 
days in which Birmingham's 
owner, David Sullivan, threat- 
ened legal action against the 
Football League, the official 
changed his mind. 

Ndlovu expressed his relief 
at the Hawthorns by cashing in 
on two of the three moments 
of abject defending that cost 
Albion the game, first leaping 


between Shaun Murphy and 
Andy McDermott lo head his 
side into a fifth-minute lead 
from Jon McCarthy’s cross, 
then collecting Mario Borto- 
lazzfs giveaway before cutting 
inside Murphy and jinking past 
Matt Carbon to fire his second 
11 minutes before die interval. 

In between. Dele Adebola 
had taken advantage of a hor- 
rible missed clearance by Mc- 
Dermott lo increase the visitors' 
lead to 2-0 after 12 minutes. 

Albion almost gave them- 
selves hope before half-time 
when a Bortolazzl free-kick 
forced Birmingham keeper 
Kevin Poole to make a finger- 
tip save, but it was not until 10 
minutes from lime that small 
consolation came from a near- 
post header from Carbon. 

Trevor Francis, Birming- 
ham’s manager, said: “I’ve spent 
the week talking about Lee 
Hughes, but I always thought 
that, if we could keep him qui- 
et, it would be my strikers who 
would make the headlines.” 


Dons 
in debt 
to Jess 
heroics 

BY CALUM PHILIP 


Aberdeen 

JC&2.B3 

Dunfermline 

SqunPstfl 


2 

1 

Altendinw 10.293 


EOIN JESS proved his ac- 
tions are equally as persuasive 
as his words, with two goals 
which rescued Aberdeen’s tat- 
tered reputation. 

With the knives being sharp- 
ened for his manager, Alex 
Milieu Jess had publicly de- 
clared that it was time for his 
team-mates to move out of the 
comfort zone to push the Dons 
out of the drop zone. 
And the forward was as good 
as his word, curling in a deci- 
sive right-foot strike with six 
minutes left to erase the shock 
which Jamie Squires’ equalis- 
er for Dunfermline had be- 
stowed on Pittodrie just 
seconds earlier. 

Aberdeen have been in the 
red in every sense recently. 
Regarded as one of the best 
chibs in Europe in the mid- 
Eighties under Alex Ferguson, 
the only figures anyone has 
been talking about this season 
have been negative ones. 

Last month the club an- 
nounced a record loss of£L5m 
while on the pitch a bright 
start, which included a win 
over Celtic, has been sub- 
merged by a wretched run of 
11 League games without a win 
to plunge them into second 
bottom place. 

Inevitably, that has put 
Miller under increasing pres- 
sure and the general consensus 
was that if Aberdeen lost to the 
bottom dub, Dunfermline, yes- 
terday, he would be tbe fourth 
manager in six years to exit 
Pittodrie. 

Much of the blame though, 
lies with Miller’s overpaid, 
under-perfonning players, such 
as Mike Newell and Craig 
Hignett Hignett is desperate to 
return to England after only 
four months at Aberdeen, be- 
cause of family problems, 
but the former Middlesbrough 
player has failed to live np to 
his £8,000-a-week wages. 

Bat it was another former 
Premiership salary, Jess, who 
halted the plunging interest in 
tbe Dons after just 60 sec- 
onds. The forward pounced 
after Newell's fine shot on tbe 
turn- from 18 yards was only 
parried by the goalkeeper, Lee 
Baden and Jess dived in for die 
rebound for his sixth goal of the 
season. 

Hignett, possibly shamed 
by this, unveiled a rare moment 
of magic 10 minutes later with 
a 20-yard shot which crashed 
off the bar. Butler then atoned 
for his error by denying Hignett 
with a wonderful turn past 
tbe post. 

Dunfermline gradually came 
back into the game and Squires 
was unfortunate not to equalise 
before half time. 

Such is Aberdeen's current 
insecurity, the pursuit of a sec- 
ond goal contained an almost 
frenetic, nervous quality, Rob- 
bie Win tera should have buried 
a 61st minute shot past Buder 
after Newell's knock down but 
he rushed his effort and sent 
it over the bar. 

Eight minutes lain; Hignett 
showed more poise as he prof- 
ited from Butler's charge out of 
the area (o clear from the ram- 
paging Winters. Hignett 
pounced on the loose ball and 
floated a delicate lob towards 
the empty goal but it just float- 
ed wide of tbe upright. 

The price was duly paid in 
tbe 83rd minnte when Dun- 
fermline equalised. Greg 
Shields delivered a fine cross 
which Squires ruthlessly turned 
past Jim Leighton. 



’ Lee quick to unleash Wolves Venables settles old scores 
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MANAGERS? WHO needs 
them. Not First Divison Wbher- 
hampton Wanderers, who port- 
• cd company with Mark 
McGhee and by way of com- . 
raemoration thrashed Bristol 
City 6-1 at Ashton Gate. A 
good start for caretaker Colin 
Lee, then. “I would have settled 
f(Tr a single goal victory,” the un- 
grateful Lee said. 

Star of the Wolves perfor- 
mance was David Connolly, 
who scored four times arfor 
Carl Hutchings had put the 
West Country side ahead and 
Guv Whltiingham. on loan to 
Wolves from Sheffield Wednes- 
1 dav. equalised. Carl Robinson 
added the sixth 11 minutes 
from time, which means Bris- 
tol have conceded 11 goal* ra 


BY GEOFF BROWN 


two gam es under new coach' 
Benny Lennartsson. 

“I blame myself for the size 
of the defeat," he admitted, 
“because at 3-1 down 1 made 
some substitutions which did 
not help the team. That was 
poor coaching." . __ 

Weeks of turmoil al Oxford 
United - collapsed takeowtr 
talks, the players’ ^ wages unpaid, 
a players' strike threatened, 

wages paid, strike averted, talks 

resumed - reached their logi- 
cal conclusion al Watford. They 
arrived with their usual yellow 
shirts, forgetting they were the 
Hornets’ colours too, had to 


wear Watford's away strip and 
lost 2-0. 

Unlike his players, Malcolm 
Shotton has not been paid this 
month. “My wife is not happy 
about it and 1 will have to draw 
the line somewhere. We’re 
down to the bare bones [he 
meant the team not the fridge 
chez Shotton] and 1 can’t fault 
the players for effort" 

Look out, the sky is falling. 
Queen's Park Rangers have 
won a second consecutive 
match. Their 2»fl success means 
victims Bolton 'ftfendereishave 
won only once in their last five 
games. Kevin Gallcn pot them 
ahead after- four minutes with 
a 25-yard shot, Mike Sheron put 
foe outcome beyond doubt on 
the hour. “Tb be honest they 


can all do with getting fitter," 
Geny Francis, the trim Rangers 
manager explained. 

After a 2-2 draw at Bramall 
Lane, Sheffield United are un- 
beaten in seven games, Tran- 
mere Rovers ditto in eight 
Huddersfield Town and Ip- 
swkh Town also drew 2-2, at the 
McAlpine Stadium, David 
Johnson’s 89th minute strike 
salvaging a point for the second- 
placed East AngUans. 

In the Second Division, a 
1-1 draw at Northampton lift- 
ed Wycombe off the bottom for 
the first time since August and 
the log jam at the top of the 
Third - six were level at 
the start -was halved when only 
Rotherham, Scunthorpe and 
Cambridge managed to win. 


CRYSTAL PALACE’S assis- 
tant manager Tferry Fenwick did 
his utmost to rile Ids former col- 
leagues at Portsmouth by say- 
ing before this match that theirs 
was a small-time dub. That 
could have been seen as sour 
grapes, as he was sacked by 
Portsmouth last season as they 
beaded for relegation. But on 
this evidence Fenwick was right 
However, his comments 
served only to heighten an 

antipathy between the two sides 

that led to a police presence 
that was double its normal size. 
The iO-feeling was started by 
Teny Venables, tbe Palace man- 
ager. leaving Portsmouth in 
January, to be foflowed swift- 
ly by Fenwick. Vfenables had 
been supposed to bring glory to 


BY CONRAD LEACH 

Crystal Palace 4 

Moore 6, Ttemsw* og 57, MiAns 64. ftser 

Po r t sm o u th 1 

AIdq 43 

Attendance. 20.188 


Portsmouth - instead, he left 
under such a doud thal Pom- 
pey fans greeted him yesterday 
with a scries of provocative 
chants. 

But for all the presence of 
the fearsome police force that 
surrounded Pompey's large 
contingent of fans, it was real- 
ly Portsmouth’s back four who 
needed the reinforced securi- 
ty. Venables himself declared 
tiial the fans’ anger did not 


bother him: "I don’t worry 
about that. I've been around 
long enough not to.” 

If Portsmouth had won, they 
would have leapfrogged Palace 
to the giddy heights of mid-table 
in the First Division, but it was 
hardly on the cards onee Craig 
Moore arrived at the far post 
in the sixth minute to head 
home. It looked even less like- 
ly once left-back Fitzroy Simp- 
sou was sent off for use of the 
elbow on Dean Austin four 
minutes befonrhalf-time. 

Yet soon after Portsmouth 
equalised, as John Alois! 
pounced on a fumble by Fras- 
er Digby lo slot home, and an 
upset seemed possible. Bul 
Aloisi missed a golden chance 
to put his side ahead five min- 


utes after the break and the 
ragged Portsmouth defence 
then crumbled. 

It took only seven more 
minutes for Palace lo go 
abead,when Matt Jansen’s shot 
took a deflection off Andy 
Thomson, and ibe result was 
beyond doubt after 64 minutes, 
when Jansen fed Hayden 
Mullins inside the area to turn 
and shoot past Alan Knight. 
Craig Foster completed the 
rout with a low. 25-yard drive 
nine minutes from lime. 

Undaunted by such a defeat, 
Portsmouth's vociferous fans 
stuck around afterwards and ii 
required manager Alan Boll, 
prompted by the police, to 
have a word with the faithfol to 
persuade them to gp home. 
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Champions' League: Arsenal manager refuses to pay silly prices as 


United profit from strength in depth 


Wenger plays game of sanity 



Striking contrast; Andy Cole, once a Gunner, celebrates Iris Ch amp ions’ League goal as Arsenal's Christopher Beh comes a cropper in Kiev nwn> ashdown and alex lives eyallspoht 



NICK 

TOWNSEND 


YOU have to admire his nerve. 
Or rather, the fact that Arsene 
Wenger is betraying no signs 
that he is losing his. As a man 
who, in all senses, has turned 
Arsenal into the culture club, 
the manager is no doubt fa- 
miliar with Rudvard Kipling’s 
oft-repeated verse, “If you can 
keep your head when all about 
you are losing theirs and blam- 
ing it on you**. For once, it is 
perfectly apL 

On Friday, he was the em- 
bodiment of sang-froid, as all 
about him. commentators and 
pundits, panicked on his behalf 
like a battalion of Corporal 
Joneses. Spend, spend, spend, 
they cajoled him, as though he 
is some latter-day Viv Nichol- 
son. Klurvert, Shevchenko, Re- 
brov, Uncle Tomas Cobliev 
and all, they implore him. But 
he just saL there with that 
slightly pained smile, like a 
long-suffering medical profes- 
sor who has been told by a stu- 
dent that the spleen belongs in 
the chest cavity. 

“Fm getting a bit tired of 
hearing I need another striker 
at Highbury to make sure we 
compete with the best, 1 * re- 
flected the Frenchman. “Against 
Kiev, we scored a perfectly 
good second goal, yet conced- 
ed three. Surely that suggests 
there is something wrong at the 
back rather than the front.*’ 

He added, disarmingly: “I 
am not prepared to pay silly 
prices for players but would pre- 
fer to concentrate on bringing 
kids through. One of the prob- 
lems of buying big-name play- 
ers is that it damages the young 
players you already have. Kiev 
want sums like £12m and £20m 
for their strikers and that is 
crazy to me. I will never join in 
this mad market." 

Few will not fail to applaud 
his words. Least of all Alex Fer- 
guson. who has done precisely 
that at Old Trafford, while con- 
stantly supplementing the 
home-grown talent with ex- 
pensive aquisitions. That is 
something that, thus far, 
Wenger has refused to do, his 
most extravagant purchase be- 
ing Marc Overmais at £4.5m. 
Some value that. In the long- 
term context it is a commend- 
able philosophy. But can even 
Arsene the Assured brazen 
this one out satisfactorily? One 
can only hope so. for the sani- 
ty of a game afflicted by an in- 
flationary spiral, although it 
would be foolish la assume that 
he will not strike quietly and as- 
tutely if one of his quarries be- 
comes available at the right 


price and with personal de- 
mands that conform to his view 
of Arsenal as “a socialist club". 
As he puts it: “All my players 
are paid very handsomely. No 
one here earns a lot more than 
anybody else. We are all on the 
same level.” 

Wenger has been roundly 


condemned for selling Ian 
Wright, just turned 35, yet in 
Nicolas Anelka he possesses a 
19-year-old whose Premiership 
tally of six is the same as the 
chat-show host turned Ham- 
mer, and who can only improve. 
In attack, Wengers principal 
problem concerns Dennis 


Bergkamp who, for all the con- 
cern last week about "'burn-out" 
and a recurring hamstring in- 
jury, can boast a thoroughly 
consistent record of appear- 
ances and goalscoring since 
emerging at Ajax in 1986. The 
lack of a recuperative period af- 
ter the World Cup may well 


have blunted his natural 
goalscoring instincts tem- 
porarily, but Wenger is the 
right man to nurture him 
through a testing period. 

• For a team supposedly defi- 
cient in resources in depth, it 
appears to have been neglect- 
ed by bis volunteer advisers that 


Arsenal start today’s game 
against Everton only a point 
adrift of Manchester United, 
and with their Champions’ 
League ambitions still potenL 
“If only" is an all-too-famfliar, 
and futile cry in fbobafl. but Ar- 
senal did not so much impair 
their group E chances last 


Wednesday when, given their 
litany of absentees, they per- 
formed with credit, but by con- 
ceding late goals in Lens and at 
home to Kiev. 

Indeed, if you survey the re- 
maining fixtures, in their re- 
spective groups, of United and 
Arsenal, which te ams would 



vou ralhcr face? 1 


and Bayern Munich, 0 r Las 
and Pariathinaikus? Neverthe- 
less. the euphoria a under- 
standable at Old TVaffopd, 
though his five years offEnto- 
pcun Cup experience w!H have 
warned Alex Ferguson against 
premature onluatioii/Qie^- 
scnce of Ryan Giggs is the one 
niggling doubt in advance of 
two games against teams who 

will give his men rather more 
to ponder than Brandby have. 

But al least he hasctwer. m 
abundance. No doubts if fce$io- 
cccds in his almost obsestjfea. 
al quest for the trophy dia&tt 
eluded him. his £28ra surngfar 
shopping expedition, remfpro- 
ing his defence, midfield and 
forward tine, will he usedfo as- 
sauli Wenger, accused of lack 
of foresight. . . 

Yet even Ferguson caqpot 
have imagined that the inte- 
gration of Dwight Yorte into his 
ade would have also brought so 
much increased productivity 
to Andy Cole s game. In truth, 
you suspect that Yorkc would 
flourish in any team, such is his 
ebullience and positional sense. 
Whenever he scores, it always 
evokes a conversation with the 
Aston ViDa chairman. Doug El- 
lis. after an EA Council meet- 
ing a few years ago. Never 
mind FA policy, he was more 
concerned with waring lyrical 
about a young man that his then 
manager Graham Tiylor had 
bought after a close-season 
tour of the West Indies. Fife 
amid barely amtain his elation 
at a prospect be described as 
“the most exciting young play- 
er" he'd ever seen. You can tally 
nod politely and go on your 
way. although you amid tell he 
was “Deadly" serious. 

As for Cole, maybe we had 
got it wrong about him all 
along. Maybe not. and he is 
thriving on an association with 
Yorke that will peter out when 
the Tubagan is missing. But 
more than most, the player is 
fuelled by confidence, which die 


Old Trafford service station is 
pumping into him constantly at 
present 

Captain Roy Keane, whose 
presence after a frustrating 
season recovering from injury 
is another responsible for Unit- 
ed's sense of optimisn, be- 
lieves that the fear factor is 
doing the trick. “The lads up 
front are playing very well. 
Maybe that's because they 
know that if they don’t do the 
business they will be out of the 
team." Or perhaps not. Maybe, 
it is precisely because Cole, a 
somewhat introspective char- 
acter, is virtually assured of a 
place that the goals are begin- 
ning to flow once more. In fact, 
the Highbury old boy, who 
faces another former team in 
Newcastle today, is just the kind 
of player that Arsenal could do 
with right now. 

Only it’s as well not to men- 
tion it to Arsene WengeT. 


Gullit fishing in 
foreign waters 


THE LAST lime Ruud Guliil 
embarked on a managerial mis- 
sion al Old Trafford he was 
blessed with such an embar- 
rassment of riches he had the 
striking assets of Gianluea 
Via Hi and Tore Andre Flo 
alongside him on the bench. It 
will be ralhcr different this 
afternoon. Ten weeks into his 
new managemenl job. Guilit 
has yet to acquire the new 
faces Newcastle United clear- 
ly need to make up the ground 
they have lost since the Ealse 
dawn of their 5-0 mauling of 
Manchester L ; ml ed on Tyneside 
25 months ago. 

The drcadiocked Dutchman 
has been deadlocked on the 
transfer front since his arrival 
al St James* Park. He still has 
the squad he inherited from 
Kenny Dalglish - big on num- 
bers hut short on quality, 
though now. of course, minus 
Steve Watson and Stephane 
Guivare'h. Gullit saw evidence 
nt the Magpies' plummeting 
stock on day one. a 4- 1 home de- 
feat against Liverpool, and again 
five weeks ago. in a 3-0 loss at 
Highbury. He pledged after the 
slump to “go through the team 
with a battering ram" but. in the 
absence of rebuilding material, 
the demolition of Kenny's crew 
has yet to materialise. 

"Of course we’re not where 
we want to be," Gullit said 
after training on Friday, “but I 
think we've done well in the last 
10 weeks. I'm ambitious to do 
even better. And to do even bet- 


Simon Turnbull 

finds Newcastle's 
plans are currently 
deadlocked 

ler we need to sign some im- 
portant players so the quality of 
the side will improve. But Pm 
not panicking. I’m not going to 
buy somebody just for the sake 
of it. Whoever I buy will have 
to improve the team. 

“Yes, I’ve got the money. But 
I want the right players. If the 
worst comes to the worst and 
we don’t get anyone then I will 
be happy to continue with the 
same squad. There is a lot of 
fishing going on at the moment 
but the bail is not rigbL" 

Gullit did bite at the chance 
of landing Dion Dublin but was 
never going to tempt the Strat- 
fordian away from the Midlands 
once Aston Villa dangled their 
£5.75m hook. He has spread his 
net overseas - making unsuc- 
cessful offers to Milan for 
Christian Zicgc and la De- 
portivo La Coruna for Jerome 
Bonnisscl, another left wing- 
back - and his wanted list is also 
believed to include Ulf Kirsten 
of Bayer Leverkusen. Ivan 
Zamorano of Intcrnazionale 
and Michael Mols of Utrecht, 
all strikers, and Milan's de- 
fender Guiseppe Cardone. 

“For me, there is no frus- 
tration." Gullit insisted. “You 
have to build slowly - one step 


al a time. It was the same sit- 
uation at Chelsea." Not quite. 
Twelve weeks into his first sea- 
son as Chelsea manager, Gul- 
lit had a team good enough to 
win at Old Trafford. He would 
have savoured another 2-1 suc- 
cess there last season too, h3d 
Ole G unnar Solskjaer not sal- 
vaged a fortuitous late point 
from a bruising contest in which 
Gullit's side played with the 
sparkle of potential champions. 
Gullit has yet to lose as a man- 
ager at Old Trafford and he has 
clearly won the respect of the 
man against whom he will be 
pitting his professional wits 
again ibis afternoon. 

When Ken Bates decided to 
make Gullit a 35-year-old 
Chelsea pensioner, Alex Fer- 
guson invited him to oversee in- 
formally Manchester United’s 
training at The Cliff towards the 
end of last season. “I couldn’t 
go because J was on a coaching 
course in Holland." Guliil said, 
“but it was a nice gesture, very 
nice. I really admire Alex Fer- 
guson. the way he does things 
and what he has achieved." 

What Ferguson's team have 
achieved in their last dvo match- 
es, overcoming Everton and 
Brondbv with a combined 
scoretine of 9-1, would not ap- 
pear to augur well for Gullit's 
side this afternoon. Newcastle, 
in their Iasi two ftemieiship fix- 
tures. have lost 2-0 at Totten- 
ham and 3-0 at home to West 
Ham. though Gullit - like the 
seething Toon Army - has dis- 



GuDic Slow p r ogre ss 


missed the most recent reverse 
as an aberration directly at- 
tributable to Graham Poll. 
“There was no way we would 
have lost that game other than 
because of the referee's deci- 
sions," be said. “We played welL 
We will go to Old Thafford with 
confidence from that." 

And Newcastle w£Q need all 
the confidence they can muster 
in the so-called Theatre of 
Dreams. They did beat Sheffield 
United in the FA Cup semi- 
final played at Old Trafford in 
April but the home of the Red 
Devils has long been a cauldron 
of Geordie nightmares. Just 
once in 48 years have Newcas- 
tle beaten Manchester United 
away from home. That was in 
February 1972. the week after 
Newcastle’s FA Cap humilia- 
tion at Hereford John Ibdor 
and Stuart Barrowclough 
scored the goals in a 2-0 tri- 
umph against a line-up which 
featured the names Best, Law, 
Charlton and Kidd, 

“It's nothing to do with me," 
Guliil sud, with an impish grin, 
when his attention was drawn 
to the 26 years of Toon Army 
hurt. “You can’t live in history. 
You've got to build for the fu- 
ture." For Newcastle and their 
new manager, though, the 
team-building has yet to begin. 


Guivarc’h given 
fresh connection 


STEPHANE GUTVARCH did 
not look like the man who had 
just got out of jail. If the 
Frenchman was happy to be at 
Ibrox. the emotion was strug- 
gling to breakout on to his face. 

Maybe being stuck in the 
gilded cage that was St James' 
Park had robbed the striker of 
his appreciation of freedom, -al- 
though with a price tag of 
£3.5m the escape was hardly 
Scot free. Yet, on a sunny, Fri- 
day morning in Glasgow, the 
day after Rangers had dealt a 
sickening blow to German pride 
by removing their last remain- 
ing team from the Uefa Cup, 
the penny had finally dropped 
for Guivarc'h, as perhaps it will 
for others around Europe. . 

The player who had uttered 
such an emphatic “nan'’ when 
Rangers made two previous at- 
tempts to sign him, finally em- 
braced them. What helped to 
convince the man who helped 
France win the World Cup 
four months ago was sitting in 
the Ibrox stands on Thursday 
as Dick Advocaat's side pre- 
vailed over Bayer Leverkusen 
to reach the third round. 

The Guivare'h rejections, of 
coarse, had been based on the 
assumption that playing in Scot- 
tish football was the equivalent 
to serving a prison sentence: 
Devil’s Island, if you like. That 
was why he snubbed the Ibrox 
club, even after being flown in 
the chairman David Murray's 
private jet last March to look 
over the set-up, and insisted his 


Calum Philip 

argues Rangers are 
more attractive in 
the Advocaat era 

old dub take Newcastle’s offer 
of £3.5 m when Rangers had 
pledged to give Auxerre near- 
ly £6m, otherwise he would sit 
where he was until he became 
a free agent in 1999. 

However, it was Newcastle 
that became a prison, and Ruud 
Gullit who was his jailer. So, 
Rangers suddenly began to 
look more attractive than they 
did a few months ago. “The 
game against Leverkusen did- 
n’t affect my decision,” reflect- 
ed Guivarc’h- “T had already 
given David Murray ray word. 
But I was surprised at how well 
they did in Germany to win the 
first leg and this is the kind of 
dub I want to play for." 

Presumably, Newcastle came 
into that category too. The 
only problem was that Gullit 
would not play him and the 
striker didn't want to sit around 
on the bench picking up his 
wages. Now, although Guivar- 
c’h will be ineligible for the next 
round against Parma, he at 
least can see tangible proof he 
is at a dub with substance. 

“I know that for Rangers the 
most important thing is to win 
the title, but it is also important 
for them to be successful in Eu- 
rope. When I was at Auxerre, 


ons League and reaches 
semi-finals of the Uefa 
and that is what every foott 
wants to do with his care* 
That Rangers could 
have been considered for 
elevated company would 
been ridiculous a few me 
ago. The Glasgow dub's re 
in Europe prompted only : 
gering, not admiration. 
Advocaat’s vanquished at 
sary, Chrislophe Damn, 
lieves the Dutchman is qu 
getting things right at II 
“Rangers are still develop: 
said the Bayer Leverki 
coach, “but I hope they g 
the way to the final. They a 
They have a great counie 
tacking game and the sup 
they have in Glasgow m 
them formidable at home i 
Guivarc’h may have to 
his him before getting his f 
in Rangers' domestic line 
He wfll probably only be ot 
bench for today's Prei 
League trip to St Johnstone 
the Frenchman should not 
iy: given Adovcaat’s admin 
for him, Clydeade is unlike 
be a carbon copy of Tynes 
“We had several attemp 
get SfepbaneT admits Ai 
caaL “But now he’s here, 
that is fine. He is an excel 
striker who scores goals. He 

always my No I target am 

is now a Rangers player " 
Guivarc’h may find it ic 

to displace Jonatan Johans 
who killed off the Germans 



Guivare’h: Sold on Rangers 


bis fifth gaal in the competition, 
and the rejuvenated Rod V&l- 
Iace. But at least the French- 
man will be given a fair crack 
of the whip. “I have nothing to 
prove to Ruud Gullit' 1 he said 
icily. “I never played long 
enough at Newcastle to get a 
chance. If I have anything to 
prove it is only to myself," 

Seeking to distance himself 
from his earlier scathing as- 
sessment of Scottish football. 
Guivarc’h would say only: “For 
French players, the Premiersbfa 
is the place to be. There are so 
many of us there. Maybe it is a 
better level of football than 
Scotland - 1 don’t know. 

“I was dose to signing f° r 
Rangers when I came here last 
March, but it is good that I hove 
Lionel Charbonnier [Rangers 
French goalkeeper) here now. 
We played together fbryears at 
Auxerre and it is good to have 
a friend off the pitch." 

That remains to be seen, but 
at least Advocaat is blending his 
multi-national talents into a side 
capable of m aking Euro pe talk. 
The Italian defender Sergio 
iforrini, who won the European 

Cup with Juvcntos, declared: 
“We are growing all the tine, 
and beating the third best team 
in the Bundesliga wfll tell peo- 
ple wc are a good team." 
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Market forces or farces? Pierre Tan Hooijdonk — *you don’t go on strike like fhaf; the De Boer twins - ‘they treated their dnb’s supporters with disdain’; and Dion D nMin - *a doer and not the kind of guy who would flounce around' 

The real boss-man ruling 


SO, THE Romany-likc, fas- 
tidious Dion Dublin has final- 
ly encamped at Aston Villa, the 
Premiership leaders and, we are 
told, conveniently near to his 
Stratford-upon-Avon home. 
Presumably, he will be able to 
keep up his visits to the Royal 
Shakespeare Company’s cur- 
rent production. 

Whatever bis rationale for 
spuming Leeds and Blackburn 
and joining John Gregory in a 
deal that wfll earn him £5m over 
Five and a half years, he has set 
our top clubs a merry trail 
over the last two weeks, not to 
mention his previous manager, 
Gordon Stracban. 

Dublin, the former Man- 
chester United striker, failed to 
turn up for one Coventry game, 
had to tram alone, and was fined 
f 40.000. Just another typical 
week in football's fantasy-land 
where those who still pay to view 
live under the real sky can only 
shake their heads sadly at the 
apparent avaricious tawdrmess 


The scales of influence have swung powerfully from the clubs to the players. By Nick Townsend 


of it afl. And, lest we should for- 
get, there are also Pierre van 
Hooijdonk and the De Boer 
twins ofAjax, who are percdved 
to have treated their chibs’ sup- 
porters with disdam. 

In the week when it was re- 
vealed that for more viewers 
would rather watch bread bake 
(in fairness, it hw Delia Smith 
doing the baking) than Liver- 
pool come to the bod and 
grasp victory from Valencia in 
a frenetic Uefo finale, could 
there be a hint that some play- 
ers' desperate need for the 
dough, allied to performances 
that are frequently for from 
appetising, might actually be 
alienating even the faithful? A 
phrase involving golden, 
goose and eggs comes readily 
to mind, and that's got nothing 
to do with Delia. 

According to Jon Smith, 


who together with his brother 
Phil runs the Wembley-based 
First Artist agency which han- 
dles the contractual negotia- 
tions of no fewer than 62 
players, including Darren 
Huckerby, Mark Bosnich and 
England's Les Ferdinand, the 
scales of influence have swung 
significantly away from the 
dubs to the players. Once re- 
garded almost like serfs of feu- 
dal landlords, they now have 
dout like never before. No 
wonder there are 107 Fife-li- 
censed football agents, “be- 
cause everybody thinks it’s a 
licence to print money, al- 
though only seven of us actu- 
ally do any business”. 

“Quite rightly the players, 
who are the major partitipants 
in the games, are at last re- 
ceiving the rewards they should 
be, like in any other industry,” 


insists Smith, who describes 
the football ride of his business 
as the “cash cow”. “You have 
only to look across the water to 
the States. Because it is an in- 
dustry that is run as much from 
the heart as from the head and 
it ism the public forum it is dif- 
ferent to most others. It's no 
longer the player being told 
what to do. It’s not player pow- 
er; it’s the ma ximis ation of 
your own potential. Everyone 
does iL" 

But he adds: ‘The power has 
definitely swung to out side of 
the table, and I believe we 
should wield that power re- 
sponsibly. If we milk it irre- 
sponsibly we could be mortally 
wounding a large part of this 
new industry. Because, make no 
mistake, football is no longer a 
sport but a business, albeit an 
infant one which has only really 


become serious since the advent 
of the Premier League. We're 
stQl all finding our feeL” 

However, hie believes that the 
concept of player power is a dis- 
tortioaofthe facts. “It’s such an 
easy tabloid line and it's not cor- 
rect. What has Dion Dublin 
done wrong, other than insist 
that Coventry abide by his con- 
tract [which contained a clause 
stating that be could talk to any 
dub that bid over£5mj?” asks 
Smith. “He hasn't particularly 
jumped at Villa for purely mon- 
etary reasons. But even if he 
had, what's so bad about that? 

“Unfortunately, we live in 
England, where we don't like 
success. We don’t like people 
driving round in Rolls-Royces; 
we’d rather scratch them, which 
1 find rather sad.” 

He adds; “People who do a 
decent job should be paid well. 


and the going rate for a top 
footballer is flm a year. Dublin 
is a doer, not the kind of guy 
who'd miss training or flounce 
around the pitch, so good luck 
to him." 

Van Hooijdonk. however, 
comes into a category that 
most agents with integrity 
wouldn’t handle. “He’s totally 
wrong because he's in con- 
tract.” says Smith. “He should 
honour it or leave. You don’t go 
on strike. That's pathetic. Sim- 
ilarly. you’ve get the de Boer 
twins, who had a bloody good 
contract from Ajax, but they 
want to break it because they 
see riches elsewhere. They see 
the interest from Arsenal but 
a court says ‘no, you're wrong'.” 

Dublin's contract was noth- 
ing out of the ordinary. “You 
can’t do things that used to be 
tax efficient, like clubs buying 


houses. But any top player is go- 
ing to have a clause like that. 
All sorts of clauses are creep- 
ing in. We were involved in a 
deal the other day which fell 
through because the player 
wanted an 'assist' bonus of 
£250 as well as a goal bonus, 
which 1 don’t like anyway be- 
cause it doesn't help team spir- 
it. But can you imagine the rows 
in the dressing room after- 
wards over whether a player 
gave an ‘assist* with a goal or 
not? ‘Well. I made the run and 
took the defender with me. 
which gave you the opportuni- 
ty to come through the gap. 1 
want my 250 quid . . .’It would 
be that kind of thing." 

The dilemma remains; are 
players actually worth £20.000 
a week, or in Brian Laudrup's 
case a reputed £50,000? Mar- 
ket forces decree that they are. 


Fans who earn less than half 
that a year may beg lo differ. 
“Is Mike Tyson worth £15m a 
fight?” says Smith. “Generally 
speaking, if players aren't worth 
it. clubs get rid of them. It 
sounds like easy money, but it's 
very competitive. The strange 
thing is that nobody seems lo 
question whether TV presen- 
ters, pop stars, newsreaders, 
who all get paid well, deserve 
it. Only footballers’ wages get 
questioned. Why? Well, prob- 
ably because football is the 
life and soul of our nation and 
it’s developed from a traditional 
working-class sport. 

“1 look back on Highbury in 
the Fifties and 1 look back with 
fondness, even though my mem- 
ories probably include the bloke 
behind pissing down the bads of 
my leg. We see kids of 18 today 
earning more in a year than our 
parents earned in a lifetime and 
it’s difficult to reconcile that But 
tradition can actually gel in 
the way of progress." 


Laudrup : 
Moral is in 
the morale 


The plight of Brian is not one to 
gloat over. By Steve Tongue 



Leeds’ class struggle 

David O'Leary knows he needs more quality to compete. By Simon Turnbull 


ONE OF the glossy advertise- 
ments in FC Copenhagen’s 56- 
page match programme, for 
Umbro Sportswear, became 
obsolete early on Friday after- 
noon. Next to a photograph of 
a Chelsea shirt - yours tor only 
£49 (adnhs) or £44 (boys) -was 
the caption “Brian’s Hob” ■ Not 
any longer. 

Following the biggest trans- 
fer in the brief bat eventftil his- 
tory of Denmark’s most 
ambitious club, Brian is com- 
ing home to the Danish capital 
to play for the team he knocked 
out of the European Cup-Win- 
ners’ Cup on Thursday night 
with a swooping header. 

Local supporters, who ap- 
plauded hi™ even after that 
goal bear no grudge. Some 
Chelsea followers, on the oth- 
er hand, appear to have adopt- 
ed Alan Sugar’s attitude to 
Jfirgen Klinsma nn and would 
not wash their car with a shirt 
bearing the name Laudrup. 

The sense of betrayal by a 
player walking out on the club 
after only five months and 11 
games is not shared, however, 
by a Chelsea chairman who 
would normally be expected to 

agree fully with their insistence 

that blue Is the only colour. It 
is a complex saga, this one, per- 
haps more morality tale than 
Danish fairy story; the moral 
being that if there are greater 
considerations than contracts 
for (be modem footballer; there 
can still be more to his life than 
money. 

Furthermore, as player® - 
and manage rs - come and go 
for increasingly short periods, 
even chairmen as devoted to 
their cause as Ken Bates (not 
a one-dub man either, don't 
forget) are prepared to adapt 
to the new realities. 

Flemming Osteigaard, the 


president of FC Copenhagen, 
played on all those factors in 
completing the coup tor tbe dob 
be took over 15 months ago. As 
a long-standing friend of the 
Laudrup family be also knew 
that Brian’s heart, and that of 
his wife. Metis, were in tbe Dan- 
ish capital rather titan England 
when be joined Chelsea from 
Rangers last summer 

“We had a chance to sign 
him then -we were very neat;” 
Ostergaard said in his plush of- 
fice at die splendid Parken 
Stadium, where the four steeply 
banked stands offer a British- 
styie ambience even Bor match- 
es with tbe Danish Super 
League’s modest attendance 
figures: Copenhagen average 
8,000 bat had 26,000 for their 

derby with co-tenants Brond- 
by recently. 

Strong family ties meant 
that there was always a chance 
of Laudrup finishing his career 


Exit Hue: Laudrnp is substituted on Thnrdsay night empics 


er brother Michael probably 
the most gifted players ever pro- 
duced in Denmark, began wRh 
Brondby. a club that another 
Laudrup helped transform. 

Brian related recently: 
a player, my father , Finn, got 
them from the Second Division 
to the Premier Division. Then 
my brother’s transfer to Lazio 

gave Brondby a lot to build on, 

£400,000 or £500,000, which 
was a lot in those days.” 
Brian eventually followed 

Michael to Italy % the time he 
returned to Copenhagen with 
Milan for a European Cup-tie 
in 1993, there was a new foot- 
balling Force there. Two or the 
old-established dubs, KB and 
B 93, bad merged, to such 
good effect that the new FC 
Copenhagen, known locally as 

FCK, won the championship in 

their first season. Milan 


drubbed them 6-0 in front of 
34,000 but with one exception 
they have played in Europe 
every season since and become 
seriously ambitious. 

Ostergaard, originally as- 
sociated with one of the dub’s 
sponsors, became president In 
July last year; overseeing the 
conversion into a public com- 
pany a year ago. Ask him if 
BrondhK trounced twice in the 
Champions’ League by Man- 
chester United, are still Den- 
mark’s biggest dob and he 
answers with one word: “Was.” 

Originally valued at 82m 
Danish crowns (approximate- 
ly £&2m) FCK attracted 7,000 
new shareholders, selling out 
within six hours- The latest val- 
uation -which will soar again 
with laudrup’s arrival - was 
400m crowns. 

The luck of the draw in the 
Cup-Winners’ Cup then 
brought together Chelsea and 
FCK, and kindred spirits in Os- 
tergaard and the Stamford 
Bridge hierarchy “We talked 
abort many things regarding 
the two matches, and it was nat- 
ural as they had a' top-class 


Danish player that the subject 
of Brian came up,” he said. 

“Ken Bates and Colin 
Hutchinson, and the h uman 
qualities they showed to Brian, 
were fantastic. If he was play- 
ing for an Italian dub, the man- 
agement wouldn’t ham looked 
at it in the human way Ken and 
Colin have. Brian and his fam- 
ily appreciate that” Although 
Finn Laudrup recently took op 
a position in the dub’s com- 
mercial department Oster- 
gaard denies any suggestion 
that there win automatically be 
jobs for the boys one day “Bri- 
an has signed for two and a half 
years as a player,” he said. T 
don’t think you can decide you 
want to be X or Y before yon 
finish playing. 

“What we're really happy 
abort is that we now have a 
player who only five months ago 
was selected in the World XI 
and is still at the top. Now our 
ambition is to be Danish cham- 
pions and play a mnJor role in 
Europe.” 

Amending an advert in the 
programme seems a small price 
to pay. 


IT WAS European night in 
Leeds on Tuesday and Eric 
Cantona was in action. Unfor- 
tunately for Leeds United, the 
one-time king of the Eli and 
Road Kop was strutting his stuff 
for enough from their mad- 
deningly frustrated crowd - 
posing as the Due de Foix in 
Elizabeth , top of the bill at the 
Warner Village cinema complex 
in Kiikstall Road. It was nev- 
ertheless an apposite reminder 
of those historic times when 
Leeds last ruled the football 
land. Tbe championship-win- 
ning team that Howard Wilkin- 
son buDt started to fall apart Lhe 
night they were knocked out of 
the European Cup by Rangers. 
Cantona scored a late conso- 
lation in front of the Kop in that 
2-1 defeat It was his lak home 
game for Leeds. 

Tbe ground Leeds United 
have lost in the six years since 
that big European night was 
glaringly evident on TUesday. 
For all the “oohs" and “aahs” 
when Lee Sharpe and Lee 
Bowyer ventured within scoring 
range, they were not remotely 
in the same class as Roma. 
When the puhUc-addrcss system 
finished serenading the dis- 
cerning Ell and Road audience 
with operatic arias, it was the 
Romans who provided the cul- 
ture. They may have achieved 
their Uefo Cup second-round 


conquest by the narrowest of 
margins, courtesy of Marco 
Delvecchio’s fiist-leg goal in the 
Stadio Olimpico, but even when 
reduced to 10 men for the sec- 
ond half they made their hosts 
dance to the tune of their pre- 
cisely orchestrated play. 

When they strode an off-key 
note - AJdair stabbing an at- 
tempted right-wing pass out of 
play in tbe 63rd minute - it 
stood out as worthy of note. 
Leeds, by contrast, could hard- 
ly string together a pair of ac- 
curate passes. One wondered 
what the Leeds players of yore 
would have made of it: tbe pass 
masters who mauled Man- 
chester United 5-1 in February 
1972, when Eddie Gray nut- 
m egged George Best, and then 
famously tormented Southamp- 
ton with a keep-ball exhibition 
and a 7-0 scoreline in their next 
match. Gray, of course, was on 
the touchline on Tuesday night, 
as assistant to David O'Leary 
in the new managerial regime 
at EUand Road. In the dressing 
room afterwards he might have 
drawn attention to pages 54 and 
55 in the latest edition of Leeds 
Leeds Leeds. The “Eddie Gray 
Skill School” feature just hap- 
pens to be devoted to passing. 

Also to be found in the club 
magazine, somewhat cheekily, 
is a “George Graham toilet 
bowl sticker”, with an accom- 


panying invitation to “enjoy 
intimate moments exposing 
George to your fat backside" . 
On Tuesday night it was the 
shortcomings of tbe team Gra- 
ham left behind that were 
exposed. As Leeds, after a flat- 
tering flurry in the opening 
quarter-of-an-hour, laboured 
to contain let alone break down 
their opponents, it was an 
equally difficult struggle to 
nominate natural selections for 
a team capable of mounting a 
serious title challenge. Beyond 
Nigel Maityn, there were no ob- 
vious choices, though Lucas 
Radebe and Bruno Ribeiro 
were notably absent from a 
team including five players 
aged 21 or under. O’Leary has 
inherited a team short not just 
of experience but of quality too. 
In their last five borne match- 
es, they have scored just one 
goal - and that was a deflect- 
ed Harry Kewell shot against 
Bradford. 

It is not difficult to under- 
stand why Graham - his eyes on 
the glint of trophies as well as 
the bright lights of London - 
chose to depart and why 
O’Leary sought transfer-spend- 
ing guarantees before agreeing 
to replace him. Asked after 
liiesday’s game whether he 
had made an offer for the 
£10m-rated Delvecchio, Leeds’ 
manager of two weeks replied: 


“I think our team cost about 
£13m all-in but if Roma want- 
ed to leave behind players like 
him I wouldn't complain." 

Roma's coach, Zdcnek Ze- 
roan, could afford the luxury of 
keeping Cafu on the bench for 
86 minutes on Tuesday. 
O'Leary can afford lo spend 
some £12m on new recruits but 
has been struggling to attract 
players on the domestic - let 
alone international - front, 
having failed to persuade Dion 
Dublin to move (o EUand Road 
and to meet Barnsley's asking 
price for Ashley Ward. He has 
also been attempting to lure 
David Batty, though apparent- 
ly not Cantona and the other 
nine members of the champi- 
onship-winning class of '92. 

“I’m just looking to strength- 
en the team all round.” O’Leary 
said. “If you want to do weU in 
competitions you need a big. 
quality squad and that's what we 
need. We haven't got the mon- 
ey of the Arsenals or the 
Chelseas but if I can add to 
what we’ve got here already 
we’ll be a good little side.” 

There was a lime when 
Leeds were a good big side but 
these days they have reason to 
be grateful for such small mer- 
cies as the home game they face 
this afternoon. The opposition 
comes from a city of seven hills 
- from Sheffield, not Rome. 
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Sex and golf: local rules should apply 


I hesitate to blame the Victori- 
ans because they are the found- 
ing fathers of the games most 
of the world now play and we owe 
them our eternal gratitude. 

Football, rugby, cricket, tennis, 
golf ... what they didn’t invent they 
developed and the fact that the 
rules and constitutions they drew 
up in the latter half of the 1800s are 
largely those in force today is a trib- 
ute to their organisational thor- 
oughness. 

Unfortunately, and I am sure un- 
wittingly, they left behind a few 
timebombs and the one ticking 
loudest at the moment is strategi- 
cally placed under British golf. 
Not the golf played by the likes of 
Colin Montgomerie and Nick Fal- 
do, but the more rustic version 
tucked out by the hundreds of 
thousands of us who play at private 
dubs throughout the country. 

What the Victorians did, these 
so-called fierce patriarchs, was to 
adopt an attitude to the ladies that 
was not at all in keeping with their 
reputation for ruling with rods of 
iron and which is now ready to 
explode. 

The pattern for forming a golf 
dub towards the end of the last cen- 


tury, which was when many were 
created, was for a group of enthu- 
siastic men to get together and beg, 
borrow or buy a few likely fields. 
They hired a professional who laid 
out a course which they knocked 
into shape. Then they built a rudi- 
mentary dubhouse and completed 
the hard work of pioneering the 
game as we know it today. 

Since women have always dis- 
liked the thought of men enjoying 
themselves without them, it wasn’t 
long before they wanted to tiy this 
new sport Can we join? they asked. 
That was the moment when the 
course of golfing history bung in the 
balance. And our forefathers blew 
it Perhaps, it was asking too much 
of them to possess the vision to 
shape the future of dub golf as well 
as have the prescience to foresee 
the pitfalls but all they had to do 
was to take up the stern posture for 
which they were famed. 

Sony girls, they should have said, 
but we've only got a small dub- 
house, the toilet arrangements are 
a bit primitive and the course is 
crowded. Why don't you go and 
form your own dub? 

It’s easy to talk with hindsight but 
had they done that we'd have twice 


as many golf courses and few of the 
problems that now beset the game. 
Alternatively, and I admit this 
wouldn’t have been in character or 
in contort with the age, they could 
have welcomed them as equal 
members and the uniformity of 
opportunity now desired between 
men and women golfers would 
have been in place from the start. 

But they didn't. They took the 
easiest, and worst, course by of- 
fering them a deal that would have 
seemed quite sensible at the time. 
The women would form their own 
section and play on the course when 
the men were at work during the 
week and keep clear when the men 
were free at the weekends. 

Thus was set the template for the 
formation of golf clubs for decades 
to come. 

Once established, the pattern has 
so far proved very difficult to 
changs. In order to understand why 
this should be it is necessary to 
understand the nature of golf dubs 
and that seems to be beyond most 
□on-golfers, especially the Equal 
Opportunities Commission who 
on Thursday launched a policy of 
positive discrimination in favour of 
women aimed at life in general but 



resourced games and most dubs 

have as many members as they can 

possibly accommodate and also 
have long waiting lists. 

It is the weekends when the con- 


PETER 

CORRIGAN 


covering certain aspects of sporL 

In an age crammed with unfor- 
tunates wondering where the next 
equal opportunity is coming from, 
I am not sure if the EOC have their 
priorities right but I do agree with 
their drive for female equality ini 
sport, especially in schools, and if you 
were starting any sports club today 
you would automatically begin with 
equal status. 

The problem comes when you 
attempt to introduce it into dubs that 
have been run very successfully and 
contentedly for many decades on 
decidedly unequal terms as the re- 
cent MCC conversion showed. The 
situation in golf is for more complex 
than the MCC’s because of a large 
green area called a course upon 
which playing space is at a premium. 
Golf is one of the most under- 


men's competitions are held. They 
are usually well over-subscribed, 
particularly in the short days of 
winter. 

And, for historic reasons previ- 
ously explained, it is the weekend 
when playing time for women 
members is restricted and that's 
when they want the equality to dick 
in. They can only do so if men sur- 
render course time that has previ- 
ously been solely theirs and this is 
the fundamental issue at stake. Men 
argue that the women knew the 
rules before they joined but that 
doesn't disguise the fact that times 
have changed and more women 
golfers work than ever before and 
the weekend is their only time to 
play. too. 

My mother club, Glamorgan- 
shire, is 108 years old and is one of 
about 1,400 facing this problem. It 
is proving a worryingly divisive is- 
sue. It is an oft neglected point that 
the women control their own sec- 
tion of a dub, pi ay off different tees 


with separate stroke indices and an- 
swer to their own national golf 
lrnin n That doesn't mean dial they 
don’t contribute to the dub as a 

whole but they are a self-sufficient 
unit within the club. 

As for as I know, they have no 
specific complaints about the way 
we run the Glamorganshire which 
is a very successful and flourishing 
club that now has over 1,100 mem- 
bers of all categories. As a past cap- 
tain I'm aware of the hard work and 
great expense, out of our own 
pockets, that has gone to making 
it so. Whereas I believe that ladies 
have a justifiable case for equality 
I can’t disregard the fears of many 
men that it might be gained at the 
expense of the club’s future health. 
That view may well contain a strain 
of misogyny, which I certainly don’t 
share, but, like it or noU golf has 
been a game hitherto controlled 
and financed by men. 

We hardly blame the ladies 
for not having played a bigger part 
in building the game up to its pre- 
sent strength if we haven't let them 
have a vote but the fact remains that 
we may have been guilty of dis- 
crimination but certainly not of ex- 
ploitation. They pay two thirds of 


the male subscription (£267 com- 
pared to £ 365 ) and, this is not a crit- 
icism. make a negligible 
contribution to what we make 
from the bar. Last year our net bit 
profits were way m excess of their - 
total subscriptions. And, far froth 
being deprived, 1 guess that the av* 
erage women member plays mor$ 
golf than the average male mcmj 
ber. , 

Golf dubs have a regrettable bfo 
tory of discrimination, as various: 
races and religions would testify. . 
Forty years ago tradesmen and re- f 
toilers would not have been wel- 
come. Slowly, and it has been slew, 
the barriers have been pulled down 
and that facing the ladies is one of 
the last. 

But, as impressive as the EOC’s 
case is, I suggest the Government., 
hold back from trying to change this - 
situation through strict edict. There 
is men’s golf and there is women's 
golf and we have been fated to 
share the same facilities. Every dub 
steeped in this tradition is going to 
have to work out a future fair to 
everyone. It won’t be easy but 
these arc our dubs and this is our - 
problem and we claim the right to 
solve it ourselves. 


The England coach is standing up to his critics and standing up for his principles. By Nick Townsend 


Hoddle 

defends 

the 

way he 
defends 


O h. to be surrounded by stars, 
and held in legendary es- 
teem by his country. There 
must be times when England coach 
Glenn wished he enjoyed the ap- 
proval rating of American senator 
Glenn instead of being forced to ac- 
knowledge that his role is becoming, 
as he puis it, “the impossible job". 

It was perhaps inevitable, as he 
looks towards the year 2000 and the 
odyssey which stre tches out with un- 
certainty before him, that Glenn 
Hoddle should turn to the question 
of his more vociferous detractors. 
“There's a certain small number and 
whatever I do - even if we win the 
next six games on the trot - 1 know 
that if wc lose the seventh the 
knives will come out for me." he says 
resignedly. 

They could be unsheathed soon- 
er than lhaL Even armed with a rene- 
gotiated improved contract from the 
FA and Its implicit demonstration of 
support, the current incumbent is 
aware that England's failure 
resoundingly to bounce the Czechs 
out of Wembley on Wednesday 
week will he accompanied by a re- 
newed clamour for the entire Hod- 
dle mission to be aborted forthwith, 
even though he is adamant that this 
friendly, followed by another against 
:Francc in February, is more a voy- 
age of discovery before the return 
to Euro 20U0 qualification in March. 

However, he is ready to thrust out 
that square chin defiantly against an 
onslaught from pundits, columnists 
and the public, should the result or 
performance provide grounds for 
further censure. “The only interest 
1 have in heating the Czech Republic 
is that h builds up confidence for the 
Poland and Sweden games," he ex- 
plains. “Wc could have two mag- 
nificent performances from the 
players because the pressure's not 
on. but then we freeze against 
Poland. I don't really want that sce- 
nario. to be honest. I want to find 
out if the players are ready for it in 
March. You might come unstuck 
about the result, but you’ve found 
something out about the players." 

Absences through injury and the 
suspension of Paul Ince will give 
Hoddle ample opportunity to ex- 
amine the capabilities of graduates 
from the Undcr-21 learn. “There's 
a good possibility of that," he agrees. 
“Although we’re not going to throw 
in six or seven new players just for 
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the sake of it." The names of West 
Ham’s Frank Lampard, scorer from 
midfield in England’s last three 
Under-21 games, the impressive 
Lee Hendrie of Aston Villa and the 
Leicester striker Emile Heskey, 
who has added improved technique 
to his phenomenal power, come im- 
mediately to mind. 

Whether a suitable depth of tal- 
ent wall be available to Hoddle. or 
his successors, in years to come, is 
quite another matter. It was as 
Chelsea player- manager that he 
first declared his antipathy to “teams 
fielding eight or nine foreigners". His 
fears have been realised, ironically 
enough at Stamford Bridge, al- 
though he stresses: “The arrival of 
the Zolas and the Bergkamps and 
other great players has helped our 
football and brought our players on. 
The problem we might be having in 
the next two or three years is too 
many average foreigners coming in 
because they’re cheaper rather than 
they're better and stopping young 
English players coming through. 
I'm scared that a lot of our young 
talent is going to be completely swal- 
lowed up. It’s a shame that there 
isn’t a ceiling of, say. a maximum of 
four forcignc rs." 

Since the beginning of the qual- 
ifying campaign and with it the 
furore over his World Cup diary, 
Hoddle appears to have subtly trans- 
formed his demeanour. Hitherto, he 
has seemed somewhat distant, a man 
perceived as impervious to adverse 
comment and who failed to accept 
personal responsibility for Eng- 
land's ills. Now the indications are 
that Hoddle intends to “come out 
over his beliefs. 

Hence, his response to those 
who chant the mantra “flat back 
four" is unequivocal. “Say it loud. I'm 
a back-three man and I'm proud." 
Welt actually he doesn't. Not in so 
many words. That would be a mite 
too evangelistic, so for the moment 
he restricts himself to a simple mes- 
sage of intent. “If people feel 4-4-2 
is the way forward in international 
football, they’ll have to wait until I'm 
out of a job," he says sharply. “I 
haven’t gone out and said too much 
about it, but perhaps now's the 
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e The perfectionist; ‘Because my own standards are so high, I criticise myself behind the scenes more than perhaps I should' mike egerton'gmpics 


meant we had youngsters like An- 
thony Harness, Darren Barnard and 
Neil Shippedey in European games, 
together with an old fella, the play- 
er-manager, who had to play as well. 
We had a very difficult task but we 

played that shape and we went to the 

semi-final of the Cup-Winners’ Cup 
and very nearly got to the final. I 
don't mean that to the detriment of 
those players - but there’s my an- 
swer. That convinced me it was rmht 
for Europe." 

He adds: “I just feel that certain 
teams that play what we call a 


lime to come out and explain - if 
people want to listen.” 

Space may or may not be the 
final frontier, but utilising it on the 
flanks is crucial to Hoddle "s strate- 
gy, and that is why he will not relent 
on his vkw that the way forward must 
remain through wing-backs and not 
along “the straight lines", as he de- 
scribes it, of 4-4-2. “I played in that 
system as an international and I 
would have loved to have performed 
in the formation we use now.” 

All very well but what, you ask, 
about today's personnel - 1 b ny 


Adams among them - who find the 
system alien to their own and their 
club’s style? “You say that, but you 
tdl me what team’s on top of the Pre- 
miership at the moment, and what 
system do they play?" 

Fine, Aston Villa do, but should- 
n’t a better litmus test be Arsenal 
and Manchester United? “I agree 
with you to a certain degree in the 
Premiership. But I would say that 
it hasn’t worked in Europe for 
many years." Hoddle continues: 
“Nobody criticised me when we 
qualified for the World Cup when 


I decided that the best shape for us 
going forward was three men at the 
back and stretching the pitch width- 
wise, which gives you options. What 
we’ve done is defended in a 4-4-2, 
but we’ve changed our shape when 
we’ve got the balL They tell me that 
we got more crosses in than any oth- 
er team in France 98.” 

. Further self-justification comes 
from what he achieved at Stamford 
Bridge three years ago. “I had a team 
at Chelsea, when I didn’t have mil- 
lions being thrown my way and we 
also had the three-foreigner rule. It 


4-4-2, the French and others which 
have all been thrown at me, they 
haven't really played it, or not as rigid 
as the English way." 

Being able to field such versatile 
defenders as Rio Ferdinand, Sol 
Campbell and Gareth Southgate 
could suggest that the 4-4-2 tradi- 
tionalists are misguided. But at 
least, unlike some coaches, there is 
nothing to indicate that Hoddle will 
deviate from his faith. Even the 
doubts over qualification following 
the failure to defeat Sweden and 
Bulgaria. Reports have intimated 
that he would be sacked in that 
eventuality. But surely he would 
walk first? 

“It would depend on all the cir- 
cumstances." he insists. “It was the 
same with the World Cup. If we’d 
got hammered 5-0 by Argentina 
then I’d have had to look at the sit- 
uation. In fact, a lot of people 
abroad in football that I respect have 
said “you could have got to the fi- 
nal’ and that puts a different com- 
plexion on it. Similarly, if we didn’t 
qualify for the European Champi- 
onships you'd have to look at why. 
It might have been because of one 
vital game with several of our most 
influential players out." 

Ultimately, self-belief and more 
than a degree of arrogance, integral 
to his character since a player, will 
be his stave - or prove bis down- 
falL Hoddle claims, and the evi- 
dence supports it, that he has not 
been chastened by those who vili- 
fy him. “No manager in the world 
gets good results all the lime and 
you know there’s people always 
ready to have a snipe. In fact I’m 
my own biggest critic, I really am. 
Because ray own standards are so 
high, I criticise myself behind the 
scenes more than perhaps I should, 
according to people who know me 
well." 

But he adds: “It’s going to be no 
different for anybody else whether 
I come out of this job in two years, 
*hree years, four years, whatever. 
We’ve seen it before with my pre- 
decessors and it’s getting worse. It’s 
going to be an impossible job. No- 
one’s going to want to take iti But 
as long it docs not affect people 
close to me I’ll continue to give 100 
pwcenL That’s all you can do in life. 
Once 1 felt the criticism was stop- 
ping me doing that and really got 
ridiculous, I’d give up anyway.” 
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Guarded welcome: Only 1311 turned op for die action in Dublin bat officials axe not alarmed as they wait for the drip-drip of activity to create a space for anew game in a crowded market place bendiw 



Rugby league feels it is going places, even if Dubliners were slow to catch on. By Dave Hadfield 


FIRST NIGHT 


RUGBY LEAGUE IN IRELAND 


I F DUBLIN is ever granted a 
Super League franchise and 
needs a coach, Shaun Edwards 
would like to be considered. Al- 
though Ireland's first full rugby 
league international on home soil 
ended in a brave, late 24-22 defeat 
by France - and isn't there something 
traditionally Irish about that? - 
then, in the most decorated player 
in the game, they had one of the 
heroes of a memorable night. 

Anyone wondering whether it 
was really worthwhile trying to im- 
port yet another code of football into 
a country where three are already 
clamouring for attention should 
have witnessed the green fuse the oc- 
casion lit in Edwards. “I felt more 
and more Irish as the game went on." 
he said, fist clamped around a pint 
of Guinness afterwards. 

One benefit of Jack Charlton's 
modus operundi in one of those oth- 
er axles is that nobody looks loo crit- 
ically any more at degrees of sporting 
Irishness. Edwards qualifies via his 
maternal grandmother, Kitty Collins, 
who came from “somewhere out on 
the West Coast, a lot of years ago“ 
As far as he knows, that does not 
make him any kin to Ireland’s for- 
mer world champion, Steve Collins, 
but rugbv league has brought the two 
Celtic Warriors together and Collins 
was there at Tolka Park on Wednes- 
day night. . _ 

“I’m a Shaun Edwards fan. I 
watch him playing for the London 

BroncoR, so I had to be here tonight," 

said Collins, who believes that the 
code can find its ntche in Ireland, 
even if it has a fight ahead. “The 
bi gges t problem it will have here is 
the rugby union. ll*s such a clique 
and they’re terrified of this, because 
it's so much a better game. 

“] never wanted to play it myself. 
Can you imagine running into some- 


one like Shaun on the field?” 
Brian Carney shares those senti- 
ments about the game's appeal. He 
discovered it for the first time in 
May, but on Wednesday he was a 
home-grown hero to rival Edwards. 
If Edwards has played around 1,000 
games in his life, Carney, from Co 
Wicklow - “Valley Mount. Make 
sure you get that in or they’ll JriD me” 
- has experienced a mere handful 

On Wednesday night, however, he 
was a relevation on the Irish left 
wing, showing equal measures of 

pace ami bravery that suggested that. 

after dalliances with Gaelic football 
and rugby union, he has found the 
set of rules that suit him. 

“I was playing a bit of rugby union 
at Lansdowne and Brian Corrigan, 
who is involved down there and set 
up the Irish Rugby League, asked me 
to have a go in a student tourna- 
ment." he said, after having his 
eyebrow stitched back together in a 
makeshift surgery in Shelboume 
Football Club’s offices. “I love the 
game. For a winger, there’s no com- 
parison with rugby union; more 
ball, harder hitting, faster ... 

“It's the biggest thrill of my life. 
These guys like Martin Edwards - 
er, Shaun Edwards - and Martin 
Crompton that you see on TV and 
I finish up playing alongside them. 
I've brought a load of people tonight 
from where I live. They've never seen 
a game of rugby league in their lives, 
but I know for a fact that they’ll have 
loved it” 

Carney, a 22-year-old business 
graduate, plays for the Dublin Blues, 
one of four dubs playing in the South 
Conference of the Ireland ‘Rugby 
League, based around Dublin; there 
is an equivalent structure centred 
around Belfast in the North. A full- 
time development officer, Nigel 
Johnston, has also set up a thriving 


school network, reflected in the 
mini-league games before the main 
match and at half-time. But Carney 
has the ability to leave all this be- 
hind. He has already trained with the 
Bradford Bulls. “I never got to play 
a game for Bradford, but it was great 
to see bow a Super League dob 
works and train with players like 
Tfevita Vaikona,” he said. 

Now, a combination of the Irish 
captain and coach, Crompton and 


Steve O’Neill, is likely to see him of- 
fered a chance at Salford. “He’s a 
terrific prospect,” Crompton said. 
“And you know the best thing about 
him? He’s tough, very tough - and 
that’s the starting point- 1 get the im- 
pression that there is a lot of that scat 
of toughness around here and that’s 
why there is such good material for 
rugby league." 

Your man from the Dublin Blues 
overbears. “We’ve got more where 


he came from," he promises. It is the 
encouragement of those grass roots 
that the Rugby Football League's 
chief executive, Neil Tunnicliffe, 
sees as the object of the exercise. By 
contrast with the regime that went 
before him, Tunnidiffe steadfastly 
declined to beat up Wednesday 
night into something it was not or 
to make claims that it could not 
sustain. 

There was. for instance, the nov- 
el policy of announcing the genuine 
crowd of 1 ,511 - kept down on a chill 
Dublin night by Manchester Unit- 
ed on television - rather than in- 
flating it into something more 
impressive. “What would be the 
point? Rugby league has done too 
much of that - parachuting into 
places and then pulling out be- 
cause it’s not an instant commercial 
success. We're in this for the long 
haul and it’s all about supporting the 
work that Nigel Johnston has done. 
There were 1,500 here tonight and 
a lot of those were kids who are in- 
volved in rugby league. For them, it 
was a great occasion." 

The gradualist philosophy has al- 
ready achieved one breakthrough. 
One designated development area 
in the North-east now has an infra- 
structure of amateur and junior 
rugby league that has made the en- 
try of Gateshead Thunder into Su- 
per League nest year feasible. 

Ttvo other target areas, Dublin 
and Glasgow, have international 
fixtures as part of the triangular 
tournament with France. The game 
is steadDy putting down roots, but the 
world is inevitably less interested in 
that than in headlines promsing “Su- 
per League dub for Dublin” That 
is an ambition, saysTuimidifFe, “but 
there is no firm proposal, no con- 
sortium in place and no finance." 

You might conclude from a crowd 


of 1311 that there is not all that 
much interest either, but the ad- 
ministration is prepared to give it 
time, for the drip-dnp of activity and 
publicity to hallow out a space for 
a new game in an already crowded 
market place. At this early stage, 
there is a low-level bum of recog- 
nition, with mentions in the major 
newspapers and on radio. They see 
Sky Sports and BBC1 in Ireland and, 
although Corrigan was exceptional 
in getting the bug so badly that he 
travelled over to Wigan every week- 
end the way the masses do to Old 
Trafford, you can say “rugby league" 
in a pub in Dublin and attract vague 
expressions of approval. “I thought 
the crowd was fantastic.” Barrie Mc- 
Dermott, the Leeds prop, said. 
“There weren't that many of them, 
but the noise was unbelievable. 
There was a lot of enthusiasm 
there." 

McDermott and his fellow Super 
League professionals rather give the 
lie to the notion that the only thing 
they are concerned about is the club 
that pays their wages. The Anglo- 
Irish contingent coped happily with 
having to travel by ferry, because Ste- 
na Line came on board as sponsors, 
paying for their own refreshments, 
because Guinness didn’t, and even 
with O'Neill's motivational Dublin- 
ers’ tapes on the team bus. 

But, if there was an element of 
end-of-season jaunt about it, Ed- 
wards and company played it on the 
pitch like a Test match against Aus- 
tralia. It was well into the fourth 
round of the black stuff before they 
stopped reproaching themselves for 
losing. It was then that the com- 
pensations kicked in. “I'm not go- 
ing home until Sunday," said 
Edwards, although for him and his 
team-mates. Dublin was feeling 
more and more like home itself. 
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BOOK REVIEW 


UNLICENSED 

BY ION HOTTEN 


A s a novel. Unlicensed - Ran- 
dom Motes from Baring s Un- 
derbelly by Jon Hottcn 
(Mainstream, paperback £9.99) 
reads well enough In entertain for 
two or three hours. Unfortunately, 
il's nol a novel. Ah. an expose then’’ 
A searing, scintillating indictment of 
an edge of the law. fringe way of life; 
an exploration of a pocket of soci- 
ety harder and more corrupt than 
anything “above ground"? Well. no. 

Then, what on earth do we hate 
here? The back-cover blurb claims 
Hot ten has “journeyed into the 
margins of contemporary Britain to 
strip this world bare". The cover 
hype concludes with the grand an- 
nouncement that we are about to be 
am fronted by a story which is “un- 
flinchingly honest about this secret 
underside of the fight game". 

Oh. really. Then how is the read- 
er supposed to equate this un- 
flinching honesty with the tame 
admission in (he introduction: 
“Some of the names of the people 
have been changed, the order of 
events has been altered and some 
characters arc amalgamations of two 
or more people”? Worse, we are 
asked to believe Hotten has wit- 
nessed some of the toughest, most 
brutal men in the world in bkxxl -cur- 
dling matches, beyond the prying 
eyes of the police and miles from the 
relatively ordered world governed by 
the British Boxing Board of Control 
lb anyone who has watched li- 
censed. world-class boxing, this is 
laughable. If the protagonists are so 
lethal, why do they fight over four 
two-minute rounds with 14oz pillows 
for gloves? Those are Hotten's de- 
tails, not mine. Licensed professional 
title fights are held over 12 three- 
minute rounds, with either six- or 
eight-ounce gloves. The assumption 
must be that Hotten's supposed 
hard men are some way short of pro- 
fessional class. The prime case is his 
central figure, John Barnwell, orig- 
inally from Coventry and now living 
in south London. John Barnwell is 
not his real name, of course. Or per- 
haps it is. Maybe he’s one person, 
or two rolled together. 

Whichever, he's interesting 
enough. Apart from being an elderly 
unliccnsed fighter, who balances a 
love for working out in the gym with 
a tasle for Guinness, he claims to be 
an ex-member of the 1960s chart 
band “The Ivy League". Barnwell 
manages a doorman with a reputa- 
tion for mayhem, recorded here as 
“Billy Heaney”, who also answers, 
when he speaks at all. to the mon- 
icker of “The Galway Bull". 

Hotten slides outside the myste- 
rious unlicensed world a few timds, 
most entertainingly to the second, 
infamous Mike Tj’son-Evander Holy- 
field fight in Las Vegas; and to the 
Birmingham gym of maverick fight 
figure Norman Nobhs, whose stable 
of willing unfashionable pros is la- 
belled, with self-deprecating honesty 
"Losers Limited". 

I know Nobbs well, and Hotted 
does him proud. I was also at Twon- 
Holyfield 17. and again be captures 
this nightmarish occasion effective- 
ly. including a good portrait of pro- 
moter Don King in full flow. 
However, his limited knowledge 
causes problems again when he re- 
ports the end of (he fight in rauraj 
four. It was round three. * 

One other character's name hds 
not been changed: Roy “Pretty Boy" 
Shaw, a star of the unlicensed circuit 
in the 1970s, along with the late Lendv 
McLean. Hotten saw these men on 
film. 1 did, too. and he’s right: their 
fights were vile explosions of violence 
that had little to do with boxing. Shaw 
has long disappeared from the scene, 
but Hotten docs well to track hint 
down to his home in Essex, and pro- 
duce an intriguing interview. Thai was 
one of the high spots of a flawed 
read. In perspective, no. Fun. ves! 

BOB MEt 


Sleep talkers drift gently through the comfort zone 


W hen the Tories arranged 
themselves on IKEA arm- 
chairs at their annual con- 
ference last month, the spectacle was 
faintly’ fronUiar- But what was it about 

that over-deliberate set and earnest 
front man which rang a bell? Mon- 
day night provided ihe answer. Of 
course! William Hague must have 
been trying to model himself on John 
Inverdale in On Side (BBC1 )■ < 
You can hardly blame bun. since 
Inwrdale has so many things which 
Hague wants and needs - self- 
assurance, professionalism, and pop- 
ularity. But when the country s 
biggest bunch of losers seem to be 
aping vour style, it is probably tune 
to tiv something new. rather than 
asking guests to cany on using^^ 
which, if it was indeed L? 

IKEA, was probably called Plonker. 


Still, it looked comfortable 
enough. In fret, to judge by the way 
Franck Leboeuf and I wan Thomas 
settled themselves in, the settee 
was almost as soft as most of the 
questions. Leboeuf, for instance, 
could easily have been asked why he 
appeared to be wearing two shirts, 
with collars, buttons and afl, one ever 
the other. Or better still, why he 
seems to commit at least one de- 
fensive howler in every match he 
plays. Now dial would have been 
worth hearing. 

Instead, there was the predictable 
series of “how did it feel when...?" 
queries which even relative new- 
comers like Thomas can answer m 
their sleep. No one expects In- 
verdale to set about his guests with 
a verbal cricket bat, but as Ohe 
Anderson (BBCJ ) demonstrated lat- 


er in the week, there is another way. 
He managed to ask David Ginola 
about his uncertain role at Totten- 
ham now that George Graham is in 
charge, and the blame which some 
French fans still attach to him for 
their country's failure to qualify for 
the 1994 World Cup. 

It can be done, if the interview- 
er is up to it and the shame of it is 
that until recently at least. Inverdale 
certainly was. Part of the problem 
may have been that the guests on 
Monday's opening shew were just 
too _ well, nice. Kit the Inverdale 
who used to make driving home al- 
most tolerable during his days on Ra- 
dio 5 Live is now fer too reverential. 
Perhaps he has spent too much time 
covering wet Wimbledons, ex- 
hausting his well of questions to keep 
minor celebrities talking while they 


SPORT ON TV 



GREG WOOD 

wait for the covers to come off. 
Whatever the reason, the supply 
seems to be running dry, which is a 
pity for him, the BBC, and everyone 
else who always reckoned him to be 
the next great sports anchorman in 
waiting. 

Then again, the BBC is rapidly 
running out of sports to anchor, es- 
pecially after a week of European 
football which finished with a 2-0 

o mom 


score line in Channel 5’s favour. 
Aston VDIa and Leeds conspired be- 
tween than to leave a big hole in the 
schedules, although not before 
David O’Leary bad given one of the 
season’s more unexpected post- 
match interview's. 

O'Leary was naturally feeling a bat 
down after watching his side suffer 
what can only be described as a 
04) thrashing, but the sudden low- 
ering of his horizons just a couple 
of weeks into his new job was still a 
little extreme. 

Leeds, apparently, have “the 
makings of a good little club", 
though not one that would dream of 
matching “the likes of Arsenal or 
Chelsea”. Whatever it was that 
O'Leary was doing during the pro- 
tracted “will-he-won’t-he" negotia- 
tions with Peter Ridsdale, it clearly 


didn’t include reading his job de- 
scription. 

A manager of the opposite vin- 
tage, Tommy Dochcriy, shared his 
reminiscences with Garth Crooks in 
March Of Their Day (BBC2), which 
was buried so deep within toe day- 
time schedules, surrounded on all 
sides by game shows and imported 
tat that it probably passed most 
working football fens by. Perhaps toe 
programmers reckoned that it would 
appeal only to veterans of the days 
of Sir Stanley Matthews and Tom 
Finney, who were among the other 
subjects last week- If so, ihe series 
- which continues this week - has 
been woefully undersold. 

Crooks is quickly becoming the 
exception to prove Barker’s Law. 
which states that former sportsmen 
and women make lousy interview- 


ers. Even he could afford to take it 
easy when it came to Dochcriy, 
though, since if ever there was an in- 
terviewee for Bonfire Night, it fc 
surely him. Crooks duly lit toe fuse 
and retired to a safe distance, as The 
Doc recalled his encounters with Ter- 
ry Variables (he didn’t like him), Bet 
Slokoc (he didn't like him, either) 
and the English in general (likes 
them now. but used to bale them! 

Docheny got particularly agitat- 
ed when it came to the subject Of 
playing for your country - the ulti- 
mate honour, he felt, for whidi **thev 
shouldn't pay you. you should pat- 
them". You could only pause arid 
wonder whether, by some impossi- 
bly happy co-incidence, Brian Lada 
might have chosen just that momen t 
to switch on the telly in his hotH 
room at Heathrow. 
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I don t find it daunting. All l can ask is that people judge me on what I do, not on what Dad achieved' 

[ A new chip off the old big ’ead 


I i 



• ! RONALD 
i - I ATKIN 


3ESIDE the River TtenL some 
5 miles upstream from where 
p father used to walk on the 
jater, Nigel Gough has taken 
commendably brave step of 
Ss own. 

i Nigel is the new player- 
Mmager (“more manager than 
jayer," he says) of Burton AJ- 
‘■on, the Dr Martens 1 
pb. The comparisons with 
pan Gough, his two League 
thampionships, two European 
ups and a forbiddingly suc- 
^ssful career are inevitable but 
-iffel insists: “I'm looking 
bead, not over my shoulder. 
She fact that 1 was taking on a 
ib- Dad did so well never 
crossed ray mind, 
j “He casts a big shadow in 
{ Uher people's minds more 
• hah my own. He's been ray 
j Dad for 32 years now, so you 
t tet used toil and, anyway, there 
I vas similar speculation when I 
l started as a player. 

| “My gc icing this job has cre- 
! ited quite a bit of interesL 
! hough 99 per cent of the peo- 
| r\c still warn to talk about 
I iim. It's understandable and I 
l lon’t mind, r m more interest- 
I :d in gening publicity and pos- 
■ ;ible sponsors for Burton 
; Mbion than the personal part 
\ >f it, anyway." 

| In looks and temperament, 
•Jigc! much more closely re- 
] embles his mother, Barbara, as 
1 le readily acknowledges, though 

i hcre is more to it than that. “1 
save also made a conscious cf- 
, on over the years not to be like 
! iim. That way I didn't get com- 
j wed to him too often. Not to 
I h? like him was one of the eas- 
; er parts of life with Dad. 

“But l have always been 
rcmendously proud of what he 
chieved in football and, given 
■is track record as a manager, 
here is bound to be something 
brown at me whatever I 
thieve from now on. That’s not 
\ omething 1 find daunting. All 





Small beginnings: Nigel Clough walks tall in die bumble surroundings of Eton Park as die Burton Albion manager prepares for an FA Cup date with Kbogstonian 


I can ask is that people judge 
me on what I do. not on what 
he achieved. 

"I’m not overly concerned 
about keeping the family name 
going in managership. It might 
be that I only spend a couple 
of years here, fail miserably and 
never gel another job in fool- 
ball. Then again, I might have 
a bit of success and maybe go 
on. You need a bil of luck along 
the way." 

Luck has not figured promi- 
nently in Nigel’s football life 


since he separated from Not- 
tingham Forest and Brian 
Gough when the club were rel- 
egated in 1993. “My contract 
was up, so I thought it was now 
or never and T decided it was 
time to go." Liverpool were 
keen to buy and Nigel was hap- 
py to sign for Graeme Souness. 

As ever, competition for 
places was keen at Anfidd and 
when he found his Grst-team 
appearances Limited he moved 
on to Manchester City in Jan- 
uary 1996. “Alan Ball was the 


major reason I signed for them 
because I had a lot of respect 
for him and had worked with 
him when I played for England 
under Graham Taylor. 

“Unfortunately, six months 
later, he had left. After him 
came Asa Hartford, Steve Cop- 
pell, Phil Neal, then Frank 
Clark and Joe Royle. I even 
went to Sheffield Wednesday on 
loan and played a couple of 
games under David Pleat but he 
left the club a few weeks later. 
With that sort of thing hap- 



pening. you get paranoid after 
a while. At some point I would 
have liked to have gone back to 
Forest when things weren’t 
working out but that didn't 
happen. Maybe with hindsight 
I should have stayed at Liver- 
pool and battled it out there. 

“It was very depressing at 
City. When you have been 
used to 10 years as a first-team 
regular and an international 
and you can’t even get into a 
side that is struggling, you be- 
gin to have all sorts of doubts. 
You start trying to analyse 
what’s gone wrong, what you’re 
doing differently, and that tends 
to send you even more round 
the bend Once you start think- 
ing about the things that came 


naturally on the pitch it’s down- 
hill from there." 

Gough's misery was deep- 
ened by long-term injury prob- 
lems with his heels, which have 
prevented him playing for the 
last six months. The house he 
had bought in Knutsford as a 
base was sold and he returned 
to the home he had kept on in 
Duffield across a Derbyshire 
dale from his parents' resi- 
dence in Quarndon, with his 
wife, Margaret, and son 
William, now six months old. 

Six weeks ago he read in the 
local paper that Burton had 
parted company with their 
manager, John Barton. “I 
thought it might not be a bad 
place to go so I talked it over 


with a few people, including my 
Dad. I thought he might say 
‘Hang on. see if you can get a 
youth team coach or a reserve 
coach job in the league'. But he 
was very positive and said there 
was no barm in it at all, that it 
would be a great place to start." 

So an amicable parting was 
arranged with Manchester City, 
■where Nigel still had 10 months 
of his contract left, and as a 
symbolic gesture he then sold 
the Mercedes which was part of 
his signing-on deal at City. “I 
suppose I was saying cheerio to 
the days of a highly-paid pro- 
fessional and all that. Now I am 
15 minutes’ drive from work in 
a smaller car and the improve- 
ment in my lifestyle is worth a 


loL Neil Wamock started at 
Burton asa manager, Peter Tay- 
lor was here too. I think it's a 
goodwaywleara the ropes, get 
a grounding and a good feel for 
the job. You will find out if you 
are any good at it because the 
principles are the same here os 
they are anywhere. You have to 
get the best out of the lads 
you’ve goL We have every- 
thing here thaL a league dub 
has, just on a smaller scale.” 

Burton's trim Eton Park sta- 
dium, painted in the club 
colours of bright yellow and 
black, has a capacity of 6,000. 
The dub is debt-free, ground 
improvements are under way 
and there is an air of optimism 
and progress about tbe place. 
“They do lovely mushy peas 
here on match days as welL" 
said Nigel. 

There were three clean 
sheets and two wins to greet the 
new manager and the dub are 
through to this Saturday's first 
round proper of the FA Cup. in 
which they are away to Kings- 
toniaxL Gough starts a three- 
year contract in charge of a 
50-strong part-time squad that 
puts out a first team, reserve 
team and youth side. 

But the realities of life at this 
level were brought borne when 
Burton travelled to Morpeth in 
the FA Cup fourth qualifying 
round last Saturday. The coach 
left at 8am without the reserve 
goalkeeper because he coul 
not get off work until 10. 

Nigei has recruited Gaiy 
Crosby, a former Barest team- 
mate, as his assistant - the Pe- 
ter Taylor to his Brian Gough, 
some would say. Clough and 
Taylor got their start small-time 
at HartlepooL so the partner- 
ship of Clough and Crosby 
should feel right at home. 

Gough senior, whose foot- 
ball involvement tends to be 
through a large TV screen in his 
living room these days, has 
promised to go to see how 
Nigel is getting on. “I spoke to 
Dad about it last week and 
when things calm down a bit be 
will sneak in the back entrance 
one day and watch a game. 

“My brother Simon has al- 
ready been with his little lad, 
Stephen. He's nine now and has 
been going to football for five 
years. When the ball comes 
near him in the stand he wants 
to try and grab it. He came over 
the barrier four or five times in 
one game." 

Clearly, another Clough 
prodigy in the making. 



Flawed captain faces 
cost of being caustic 

Norman Fox argues that Liverpool's abrasive leader needs class assistance 


If you’re tired of plodding round the Net, then get on the 
BT Highway. By simply converting your existing phone 
line into two high speed digital lines. BT Highway lets you 
send and receive information at up to 128Kb per second, 
even faster than the fastest modem. And because there 
are 2 lines you can even be on the phone while youTc on 
the Net. Why not stop the worldwide wait? 

To get on the BT Highway Freefone 0800 800 845 
www.highvvay.bt.com 



3 t highway iS available on most bt exchanges and is subject to survey 


SUGGESTIONS that first 
among the critics of Paul lace's 
continuing bad behaviour 
should be his employers. Liv- 
erpool, not only fly in the face 
of reality but miss tbe main 
point: the reason why the club 
bought him in the first place and 
why they are unlikely to curb hLs 
boorishness either on the field 
or in the dressing room. 

Ince was obtained by Liver- 
pool from Intern azionale for 
£4.2m and by Inter from Man- 
chester United for £7m and by 
United from West Ham for 
£1.8m largely because of his 
caustic nature, not in spite of it. 
Tb understand why Liverpool 
particularly felt they needed him 
requires nothing more than a 
glance at the rest of the present 
team and the under-achieving 
club he joined last year. 

In the years since the club 
dominated domestic and Eu- 
ropean football, they have of- 
ten been lacking in that physical 
persuasiveness that in the past 
Tommy Smith, then Graeme 
Souness, supplied in full, in- 
timidaiing measure. Before the 
arrival of Ince, only Steve 
McMahon had come near to 
providing Liverpool’s pretty, 
neat passing team with the 
core of ruthless ball-winning 
which was so important to the 
success of (he Bill Sbankly and 
Bob Paisley sides. 

Souness, McMahon and Ince 
are first-out-of-the-i ranches 
men, though McMahon and 
Souness undoubtedly benefit- 
ed from the fact that in the past 
so many referees nad the "pat 
'em on the backside" attitude 
to discipline- While Ince de- 
serves all the disciplining he 
gels, his similar pugnacity has 
referees fingering the yellow 
card as soon as his name ap- 
pears on the team-sheet. 


The particular problem Liv- 
erpool have brought on them- 
selves is making him captain. 
Captaincy assumes a strong 
sense of responsibility. Ince 
interprets that responsibility 
as a licence to intervene when 
others would stand back, as he 
did yet again in Valencia on 
Tuesday. The club appointed 
him for the simple reason that 
□o one else could be such an in- 
spiring bully. Judged purely as 
a constructive midfield player, 
he has probably always been 
over-priced, but that was not 
Liverpool's concern. Their sub- 
sequent fault, and one that 
even the astute Gdrard Houl- 
lier seems not to have recog- 
nised. was the need to provide 
Ince with a truly imaginative 
midfield partner of world class. 

When Ince comes over as ar- 
rogant and defiant in the face 
of criticism, with his “that’s what 
I'm paid for" attitude, he may 


fall far below the standards 
schoolteachers would expect 
of a player who is supposed to 
be an icon for youth, but he is 
saying what he expects his em- 
ployers want to hear. Haring 
bought him mainly for his bel- 
ligerent leadership, the chances 
of Liverpool asking him to 
make bumble apologies for bis 
actions are, to say the least, re- 
mote. Additionally, as captain, 
he seems to believe that any 
trouble involving other mem- 
bers of tbe team immediately 
becomes his problem. Miscon- 
ceived, no doubt, but that is ex- 
actly the way he sees the duties 
of a captain. 

For Roy Evans and Eng- 
land's Glenn Hoddle, luce’s val- 
ue as a player is something that 
those of us who are less than 
sold on his ability possibly fail 
to appreciate. Hoddle ex- 
plained: “When he goes for- 
ward with the ball, you know 



Is Paul lace paying Up service to authority? action images 


that things are going to happen. 
When he gets into the penalty 
area the opponents never know 
what is going to happen. He 
makes goals and gets penalties." 
Gets penalties! Again, why 
should Ince stop doing some- 
thing that is against the spirit 
of the game when the England 
coach seems to be encouraging 
a cheap form of advantage ? 

Ince himself says Hoddle's 
interpretation of tiis talent for 
“getting things going" confirms 
his own opinion of himself. “I 
goL that at Manchester United 
- determination, aggressive- 
ness. I believe in myself as a 
leader - eveiy team has got to 
have a leader." He fostered that 
during his spell in Italy which 
began unpromisingly and saw 
him brave much venomous 
racial abuse. Because he won 
over the Italian crowds after be- 
ing critical of their intolerance, 
other black players benefited 
from an improved atmosphere. 

To understand why col- 
leagues and coaches value him 
so highly, you also need to know 
how much his hollering, ges- 
ticulating and physical in- 
volvement rubs off on younger, 
would-be leaders. Nicky Bull, 
at United, freely admits that his 
own toughness (which also 
sometimes becomes irrespon- 
sible) came about largely be- 
cause he felt the full impact of 
Inca's motivation. 

Ince accepts that a difficult 
childhood left him with a chip 
on his shoulder which made it 
difficult for him to accept au- 
thority. Over the years he has 
spoken of how much calmer 
tuid self-disciplined he thinks he 
has become. Bui would any of 
his clubs or England have made 
him the guv’nor (as he calls 
himself) if he had been sweet 
-natured? Unlikely. 
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l-q FA Cup: The old railway club who changed their name and moved home head for the higher ground 



United we 
also reach 
for the sky 



The old campaigner; Leigh goalkeeper Dave Felgate is inspired by the Beasant example. ‘The crosses look a bit farther away these days and on Sundays I walk like Rnbocop' ni vieira 

Bring on the aristocrats 



THE first round of the FA 
Cup barely stirs the con- 
science of the clubs who 
traditionally renew acquain- 
tance with its robust brand of 
democracy on the first Saturday of the 
New Year. But nothing enthuses a 
community quite like a bandwagon cup 
run. If Leigh RMI journey to Craven 
Cottage next Sunday to meet the 
aristocrats of the lower estates ex- 
pecting their final, nothing in Lhe his- 
tory of the Cup suggests that they 
should be so absurdly realistic. If the 
path of the UniBond League side has 
been liberally sprinkled with star- 
dust, neither the deep pockets of 
Mnhiunmed al Fayed nor the inspi- 
ration of Kevin Keegan will be enough 
to halt Leigh's inevitable march to 
further glory. 

Lancastrians will identify Leigh 
RMI as the elub formerly known as 
Honvich. The initials stand for Rail- 
way Mechanics Institute and date 
back to the days when Horwich was 
the main locomotive-building works 
for the Lancs and Yorks Railway. The 
works were originally al Newton 
Heath where there were once two 
clubs. Al Leigh, they often wonder 
what happened to Manchester Linked. 

Norwich's traumatic move to Leigh 
involved a far greater leap than a mere 
six-mile journey south west. Unsigned 
boundaries were crossed. Horwich is 


Bolton V&nderers and football; Leigh 
is Wi gan and rugby league. As if to em- 
phasise the sense of dispossession, the 
newly-formed Leigh RMI arrived at 
Hilton Park, home of Leigh Rugby 
League Club, in March 1995 and lost 
their first match 4-0 to Boston Unit- 
ed. They lost all their remaining five 
home matches that season and were 
relegated. As a welcome, it was rather 
less than Eccles cakes and hot cocoa. 
Crowds, initially intrigued by the 
aliens, slumped from 700 to 150, 
roughly where the interest had left off 
on the draughty slopes of Grundy H2I, 
the idiosyncratic ground on the side 
of Rrvington Pike which had been 
home for almost 100 years. 

Many of the old Horwich fans have 
yet to be seduced into the new terri- 
tory. Grundy Hill sloped 16 feet from 
top diagonal to bottom diagonal and 
had the contours of corrugated iron, 
but until the new footballing nanny 
state prohibited such extreme drops, 
the ground was Horwich ’s prime asset 
Weymouth once turned up for the 
final of the Bob Lord Tftjphy with Sean 
Ibale, who moved on to Bournemouth 
and Aston Vffla, in their ranks and 
froze at the prospect of mountaineer- 
ing. ‘They lost the match when they 
saw the slope,” chuckles Chris Healey, 
the chairman of Leigh RMI and 
architect of the move. “But 1 always 
reckoned there were more goals sawed 
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up the hill than down it I was almost 
tarred and feathered when we left 
They draped a coffin with the colours 
of Hoiwirib and paraded it round the 
ground, but really we had no option. 
Crowds were (town, we had to level out 
the slope but had no money and peo- 
ple had no enthusiasm for fund- 
raising. Ws wouldn't have been in ex- 
istence if we’d have stayed.” Grundy 
HOI is a housing estate now. The vice- 
chairman’s daughter lives over the 
penalty spoL “Sometimes progress 
has a price,” says Healey. 

A poor first foil season at Leigh did 
not endear the side to the locals, who 
already had to contend with a strug- 
gling rugby league side. Promotion 
back Lo foe First Division of foe Uni- 
bond League and third place last sea- 
son attracted belated interest, but 
Healey admits be underestimated foe 
strength of traditional barriers. “The 
local press is starting to take us seri- 
ously and foe supporters' dub now has 


150 members. This match against Ful- 
ham is beginning to open their eyes.” 

Inspired by their captain and goal- 
keeper. Dave Felgate, Leigh have 
beaten Winsfbrd, Worksop and Drqyis- 
den, all by foe same scoreline, 3-1, to 
reach the first round of the Cup for 
foe first time since 1982. Steve Way- 
well, foe manager, was in foe ride that 
lost 3-0 at Blackpool. He was also a 
member of the Burnley ride whkh won 
the FA Youth CUp. Nine of foe team 
went on to play in foe first team, he 
was one of foe two who didn’t. 

Most of foe players have scuffed 
around foe fringes of foe league, nev- 
er quite finding foe breaks. Micky Wal- 
lace, foe full-back, played in foe same 
England Under- 18 side as Alan Shear- 
er; Felgate was on foe verge of join- 
ing Liverpool until Lincoln trebled foe 
asking price. Mike Hooper was bought 
instead. *Td driven down with the wife 
to have a Ipok around and everything. 
I can remember it to this day.” He has 
a Welsh cap to his name, just the one, 
a 5-0 victory over Romania, a tally 
which would have doubled his tally had 
not foe Bobby Sands hunger strike 
forced foe cancel! ation of an inter- 
national against Northern Ireland. 

His patrol of foe north west - 
Chester, Bury. Bolton (three times) 
and Wigan - was punctuated by spells 
in Lincoln and Grimsby. More than 
700 league games in all and too many 


saves to remember, except one. 
“Bolton v Burnley. A long kick went 
over my head, I was fooled by foe 
bounce. So I turned and bicycle- 
kicked it off the line. All I can re- 
member is foe look on foe faces of foe 
people in foe crowd.” 

When Wigan gave him a free trans- 
fer a couple of years ago, Felgate fi- 
nally became disillusioned. “Td been 
in the game 19 years, knew all the tricks 
and suddenly I fell out of love with it” 
A friend at Winsfbrd persuaded him 
to go training again, Leigh stepped in 
with a tempting offer and Felgate is 
enjoying a final twitch. “Someone like 
Dave Beasant is a good yardstick for 
me. He's stQl playing in foe Premier 
League and he’s nearly 40. The cross- 
es look a bit further away these days 
and on Sunday mornings I walk like 
Robocop, but if 1 ever thought 1 
couldn't play to my best, Td pack it in." 

He fancies one last shot at foe big 
time, against an expensively assembled 
Fulham forward line. “I thought days 
like this had passed me by.” loo late 
to make a name for himself. Bui not 
for Leigh RML who hope to take 1,500 
supporters with them on the day trip. 
£20 all-in, now that Asda have spon- 
sored the coaches. “With luck, some 
might come and watch us every home 
game,” says Healey. Giant-killing 
would be a readily identifiable trade, 
even in foe land of rugby league. 


ON United's shirts is 
emblazoned the name 
of their prestigious 
sponsor. There can 
hardly be a bigger 
name in football than Sky 
Sports and since they stumped 
up the cash to United nobody 
has suggested referring the 
deal to the Monopolies and 
Mergers Commission. 

The fashionable liaison, foe 
envy of United’s rivals, has not 
changed them. Their goal- 
keeper remains their chair- 
man and he and their manager 
still occasionally dip into their 
own pockets to ensure the play- 
ers' expenses are paid. The 
side's most accomplished play- 
er; the one who could really 
have made It in the game, for- 
sook the opportunity when his 
girlfriend became pregnant. 
Instead nf miring npVfert Hum 
United's offer of a £30 a week 
apprenticeship he took the 
£100 a week available on a 
building she. That was 10 years 
ago and he and foe girlfriend 
are no longer an item. 

United increased the ca- 
pacity of their ground not long 
ago and did so by buying 400 
bucket seats which were no 
longer needed at Lord's Crick- 
et Ground. Their average at- 
tendance is unaltered, 
consisting of young lads and 
pensioners and numbering be- 
tween 50 and 60. 

This is the Gist United with 
whom Sky began a relationship, 
not Manchester of the Euro- 
pean Champions' League and 
the Premiership but Ford of the 
Ryman League thir d division. 
There is a slight difference in 
the financial arrangement: Sky 
Sports put £15,000 a year in to 
Ford while their parent or- 
ganisation, BSkyB, has offered 
£623m to boy the Manchester 
dub, subject to the MMCs 
approval 

“We approached them three 
years ago and they agreed al- 
most immediately," said Ford 
secretary, Colin Mynott. “We 
were in real financial difficul- 
ty and thought of the idea of 
them sponsoring ns as a last re- 
sort because the Ford motor 
company is so closely involved 
with their football coverage. Wfe 
used to be attached to Ford and 
still play on their ground but 
none of our players work there 
these days and the company 
doesn't give ns any money." 

The satellite television sta- 
tion and the dub are about to 
reap their reward. Ford Unit- 
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If you think the Cadillac Seville is only for a 
privileged few. think again. 

Despite its sumptuous interior with features 
too numerous to list . 
at £499 per month, 
this is a car for the 
intelligent , not simply 
the indulgent. 

Be one of the first to 
enjoy empowering technology , ; with convincing 
performance and sophisticated safety features. 
Call today for a test drive of the new RHD 
Cadillac Seville. 

0845 601 2121 
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Stephen Brenkley 

talks to the Ford men 
driving a struggling 
club to a richer future 


ed have reached the first round 
proper of the FA Cup for the 
first time. Not only that but they 
have been drawn to play Pres- 
ton North End. one of the old- 
est names in the game and foe 
competition, home of the In- 
vincibles, the first side to win 
the Double, birthplace and 
residence of the legendary Sir 
Ibm Finney; site of the National 
Football Museum. 

“It was better than getting 
drawn against Dagenham & 
Redbridge, pul it that way;" sakl 
Ford's manager, Denis Elliot. • 
“1 would say we've got a chance 
as well if Preston have an off- 
day and we have a good one. if 
the wind is permanently behind 
ns and the pitch is a bog to pre- 
vent any passing and our goal- 
keeper is in the form of his life.” 
Giant-killing managers have 
said that before, or course, 
and Ford United already come 
into that category 

They were promoted from 
the lowly Essex Senior League 
only two seasons ago, ran en- 
tirely on food- raising efforts 
and have already played eight 
matches including three re- 
plays to reach this stage of the 
competition. Their star player 
is the striker Jeff Wood but at 
the age of 34, Elliot fears he 
may be slowing down. The 
goalkeeper-chairman is Jim 
Chapman, a dealer in the City 
who the manager dropped a few 
weeks ago. 

“He’s an outstanding bloke 
and didn’t mind," said Elliot. 
“But when he came into the 
dressing room at half-time 
during the match thinking he 
was part of the set-up I had to 
tell him to leave because I’d 
never allowed a chairman in a 
dressing room in my manage- 
rial life." Bat Chapman will 
play at Preston. 

Not so, Jimmy Prue, who 
turned down West Ham. He was 
sent off in the fourth qualify- 
ing round tie against Lowestoft 
(a real shod*, that 3-1 away 
win) and is banned from the 
biggest game of his life. 

“We can make some money 
ont of this to stabilise the dab 
for a while," said Elliot, a PE 
teacher. Ford United could yet 
appear on Sky Sports rather 
than the other way round. 
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Rousseau flies in to save the tour 


'NE final flight into Heathrow 
nport today will determine 
te future of West Indies’ his- 
toric cricket tour of South 
Africa. It will have on board Pat 
Rousseau, an avuncular look- 
fig, white-haired fellow who is 
no stranger to recent contro- 
versy and who holds the key to 
the settlement of an increas- 
ingly bizarre industrial dispute. 

: Rousseau is the president of 
Uhe West Indies Cricket Board 
'and his presence is crucial - of 
'greater significance even than 
jthe letter of imprecation from 
b another president, Nelson Man- 
idela - to persuading the play- 
3 ere of the Caribbean to take up 
| their tools once more. To 
• achieve any kind of positive res- 
| olution Rousseau must be pre- 
I pared to make considerable 
> concessions as well as rescind- 
! ing several decisions he and his 
- colleagues have already made 
j (and might be deeply regret- 
| ting). Not least among the lat- 
| ter, and in truth probably 
j paramount, is the reinstate- 
ment as captain of Brian Lara. 
It will be an about-turn unpar- 
alleled in the sport but it is also 
one that Rousseau may have no 
option but to take. 


Brian Lara will have to be reinstated as captain to settle conflict. By Stephen Brenkley 


! Not that anything should be 


! taken for granted in a stand-off 
\ which was mistakenly perceived 
at its outset to be mainly con- 


cerned with Lara and his ego 
but is plainly about much wider 
issues, to wit, ail West Indian in- 
ternational cricketers and their 
status. When Courtney Walsh 
the great fast bowler and pres- 
ident of the West Indies Play- 
ers' Association strolled lithely 
yesterday afternoon into the 
lobby of the airport bote! where 
he and his team-mates have 
been staying (holed up, in the 
parlance of the dispute) he 
was clear in his view. 

"It's good news for us that 
Fat Rousseau is coming," he 
said, not least perhaps because 
Rousseau had stated through- 
out the week that he was not 
prepared to come. “The West 
Indian cricket team are unan- 
imous in their wish that the tour 
takes place. They fully appre- 
ciate the importance of the tour 
both to the Board and to the 
public of South Africa as em- 
phasised by the letter of Nelson 
Mandela. We're equally unan- 
imous that the tour can only 
take place if the West Indies 
Board met here with us in 
Loudon in order to finalise con- ‘ 
tracts for the tour and draw up 
guidelines for future series." 

Whlsh read those words from 
a prepared statement but ex- 



Sbottle diplomacy: Walsh and Bacher talk at a Heathrow- hotel (left), where Brian Lara (right) kept * low profile 


panded a little afterwards. He 
did not think h was really a dis- 
pute, be said, but the players 
merely wanted to negotiate. 
They wanted to safeguard the 
future of the youngsters com- 
ing into the game. Oh, and the 
reinstatement of Lara was a ma- 
jor part of the deal. 

This strange affair of players 
boycotting a tour in which they 
openly admit they are desper- 
ate to participate began in mid- 
August when the West Indian 


Board first sent out their pro- 
posed contracts for the trip. But 
it took its most significant twist 
barely more than a week ago in 
Bangladesh in a moment which 
may be described as when the 
economy seats all but broke the 
fast bowlers’ backs. 

Simply, the team who flew 
out for the Wills ICC one-day 
tournament involving all the 
Tfest playing nations discov- 
ered that they were alone in 
having been in the cheapest 


seats. When you are an athlete 
tall enough to be a basketball 
player - and there are several 
in the West Indies team - this 
can cause extreme discomfort 
It was probably this appar- 
ently trivial slight as much as 
anything, which decided the 
players that it was time to make 
a stand. As captain, Lara was es- 
sential to the cause but he was 
by no means a lone provocaieur. 
The Board then proceeded to 
get things badly wrong. 


Instead of embarking for 
South Africa from Dhaka, Lara 
and Hooper flew to London 
where they met several other 
players who had not been to 
Bangladesh, including Wilsh. 
Others who had been playing in 
the Bangladesh tournament 
flew on to South Africa as ex- 
pected. The players in London, 
many of them senior, hoped that 
the Board would listen to their 
demands for abetter a deaL The 
Board did no such thing. They 


convened a meeting at which 
they sacked Lara and Ins deputy. 
Hooper, and fined the others 
who were in London. 

This immediately provoked 
an old-fashioned industrial dis- 
pute escalation. The players 
who were already in South 
Africa expressed solidarity with 
their colleagues and flew to 
London. They were accompa- 
nied by the tour manager. Give 
Lloyd, who yesterday advised 
negotiation, and by Dr Ali 
Bacher. managing director 
of the United Cricket Board of 
South Africa, an old hand 
at cricket disputes, who 
came armed with the Mandela 
Letter. 

There was an element, as 
there is in all the best strikes, 
of *yah boo sucks”. The Board 
outlined what they saw as the 
sequence of events leading to 
the impasse. When they pro- 
posed the tour contracts, they 
said, the Players' Association 
did not respond for more than 
40 days. On 27 October the 
Beard agreed an increase of 
$30,000 to $555,000 in fees for 
the tour but stuck by their in- 
sistence that other long-term is- 
sues for fee structures could not 
be dealt with. 


The players responded by 

saying that the 40-day delay tad 

not taken place and that the de- 
pute was not about fees, ^it is 
about recognition of the rights 
of the players, respect of the 
players by tbe W1CB." The 
Board sent Joel Garner to 
London to negotiate. He and 
Wikh appeared on several oc- 
casions in the same West Indies 
side and probably talked over 
old times. 

Flayers and officials have 
been shuttling between two 
Heathrow hotels, conference 
telephone calls have been tak- 
ing place regularly, Bacher has 
been smilingly optimistic. But 
nothing was happening. On 
Friday afternoon the players' 
agent, Jonathan Barnett, a re- 
spected but no-nonsense figure, 
turned up. He looked exasper- 
ated when he left How could 
he negotiate when there was 
nobody to negotiate with? 
Rousseau had to be there. A 
few hours later Rousseau, who 
was last before the world when 
the Jamaica Tfest against Eng- 
land was abandoned last year, 
said he would be. 

If no thing else, ft all demon- 
strates that cricket can still 
capture the attention of the 
world. They should be some 
Tfcst matches in South Africa 
this winter. 


i 


England’s 

stress 

rehearsal 


A SERIES of rash shots meant 
England wasted any chance of 
gaining whai is obviously much- 
needed batting practice on the 
opening day of their tour match 
\ against South Australia here 
yesterday. A flurry of mis- 
judgements meant they fell to 
22 for 4 on their way to a pol- 
ity total of IS 7 at the batsman- 
friendly Adelaide Oval. 

Strengthened by the return 
of the captain, Alec Stewart. 
Michael Atherton and Mark 
Butcher from injure and with a 
maximum of four innings re- 
maining before the Fust Test in 
Brisbane on 20 November, four 
of their leading batsmen wast- 
ed their opportunity to im- 
press in ideal conditions. 

Electing to bat. England 
were dismissed for a sub-stan- 
dard total, which was looking 
even more so by the close as 
South Australia comfortably 
progressed to 26 without loss 
from 11 overs. 

“It was a pretty poor effort 
really, not a good enough day 
for us with the bat." admitted 
David Lloyd, the England 
coach, without bothering to 
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BY MYLES HODGSON 

in Adelaide 

hide his disappointment. “You 
would like to think that your 
top-line batters would get a start 
- we have played a number of 
indifferent shots, and it was not 
good enough. 

“The shot selection from 
everybody really has got to be 
better. We need to play much 
better than that, we can play 
much better than that and we 
will play much better than 
that." he said. 

But for a determined 73-run 
partnership between Nasser 
Hussain and Mark Ram- 
prakash, the only two of Eng- 
land's likely lop-order batsmen 
for the First Test to reach dou- 
ble figures, followed by a gut- 
sy half-century from Dominic 
Cork, the tourists may have 
struggled to reach even 150. 

Despite lost Butcher, who 
edged behind in the sixth over 
of the morning, they had ne- 
gotiated the first 15 overs with- 
out too many alarms only to 
lose Stewart, Graham Thorpe 
and Atherton in a spell of 22 
balls to leave them struggling 
on 22 for four. 

Atherton is the only member 
of that trio who could claim that 
luck transpired against him af- 
ter being brilliantly caught at 
short leg by Martin Faull turn- 
ing Jason Gillespie off his legs 
from the middle of the bat. But 
neither Stewart or Thorpe had 
any excuses when both were 
caught at slip and gully by 
Nathan Adcock after driving 
wildly at deliveries outside the 
off stump. 

Hussain, the in-forra bats- 
man in ihe England party fol- 
lowing his century against 
Western Australia in Perth, 
stood up to the responsibility of 
shielding England's long tail su- 
perbly and with Ramprakash 
providing solid support, cau- 
tiously guided the tourists away 
from their disastrous start. 



Sad end to a 
state of grace 


Sinking feeling: Nasser Hussain realises bis resistance is over as wicket-keeper Hm Nielsen celebrates bebecca nadenm 


They punished the novice 
spin pair Andrew Crook and 
Ewan Arnold, both making 
their first class debuts, until 
more lapses in concentration 
also caused their downfalls and 
ended any hope of England 
reaching anything like a re- 
spectable total. 

Ramprakash misread the 
turn exerted by leg-spinner 
Arnold and edged to slip while 
Hussain, attempting to guide 


Crook down to fine leg, instead 
gave a simple catch behind to 
the wicketkeeper, Tim Nielsen. 

Instead of the expected ca- 
pitulation, however, Cork made 
his first half century for England 
since scoring 59 against New 
Zealand in Auckland nearly two 
years ago while Alex Tudor 
compiled an enterprising 33 to 
guide England past 150. 

Lloyd stressed: “We are al- 
ways after Corky to score runs 


and the longer he can spend ei- 
ther accumulating or attacking 
at the crease the better. Young 
Alex lb dor also batted well, did 
all the right things and played 
with a straight baL He let it go 
to his head at the end by chas- 
ing a wide one, but that's a good 
start for a lad who came here 
as number 17 in the squad.” 

But it failed to overshadow 
England's shortcomings and 
Lloyd added: “We arc disap- 


pointed because that is not a 
187-ali-out pitch. You amid do 
without days like that but when 
they happen tbe only way to 
handle it is to roll your sleeves 
up and put the work in. 

“There were no great terrors 
in that pitch apart from a bit of 
early movement and if they had 
the chance to get in they should 
have booked in for a long time. 
We have not covered ourselves 
in glory." 


THE only appropriate emo- 
tional response to the strike by 
tbe West Indian cricketers is an 
overwhelming sadness. Even on 
their broodier days. West In- 
dians have shown an instinctive 
love and understanding of the 
game which goes deeper than 
the colour of the next bank note. 
Now, the heirs to a predons in- 
heritance laid down by Lord 
Learie Constantine of Trinidad, 
Tobago and Nelson (Lan- 
cashire) and Sir Garfield 
Sobers have to be talked down 
from tiie ledge to be paid for 
what mo st West Indians would 
gladly do for the price of tbe 
next ram. The scowl has re- 
placed the smile as the symbol 
of West Indian cricket. Or per- 
haps the rubbing together of 
thumb and forefinger; the uni- 
versal language of the hustler. 

It is easy to be nostalgic 
about tbe great West Indian 
sides. When they were indis- 
putably the best side in the 
world for 20 years, their crick- 
et was tinged with menace. 
The image of the Joyous 
Caribbean cricketer looked a 
tittle different wtib a bat in your 
hand and Michael Holding 22 
yards away No teams were 
more calculating and single- 
minded than those captained 
initially by Clive Lloyd mid then 
by Viv Richards, bnt their bat- 
tixg was still shot through with 
an attractively bedonstte streak. 

From the days of George 
Headley Clyde Walcott and 
Everton Weekes through to 
Viv Richards, run-making was 
an expression of character; in- 
dividuality and sovereignty. 
The way the runs were made 
was as significant as their 
nomber and recklessness was 
always on the flip side of the 
cavalier’s coin. The very vul- 
nerability added to the attrac- 
tion and spectators tbe world 
over flocked to watch them 
play. Politics were never tar 
from the surface, but most in- 
ter-island and colonial in- 
equalities were levelled once the 
team took the field. 

Tbe adulation which ac- 
companied the rise of Brian 
Lara reflected universal joy at 
tbe perpetuation of a glorious 
tradition. Lara seemed to com- 
bine the best of Caribbean and 
orthodox methods just as 


BY ANDREW lONGMORE 

Chief Sports Writer 

Headley, the Black Bradman, 
had reputedly done before and 
after the Second World War. 
Lara bats like a West Indian 
should, with classical rigour yet 
a barely disguised disdain for 
the refinements of the coach- 
ing manual. The backlift is too 
prominent, the footwork a lit- 
tle casual and the shot selection 
often dubious, except that Lara 
in fall flow renders such 
matters largely irrelevant It 
did not, perhaps could never; 
last The tainting of Lara has 
been one of the more melan- 
choly of recent morality tales. 
The fact that the most gifted 
batsman of this or any other 
generation should be the focal 
point for; some say the cause ot 
the discontent within the West 
Indian camp serves only to 
sharpen the indignity. 

The people of the Caribbean 
can quite justifiably feel in- 
sulted by their team’s sulks. It 
is doubtftil if the streets of 
Kingston or St John's will be 
awash with sympathy for 
cricketers wbo, by tbe standards 
of tbe locals, are handsomely 
paid. Whether tbe overfry emo- 
tional pitch taken by Ali Bach- 
er struck tta right chord is 
equally open to question. Bnt 
tire West Indies’ reaction to his 
arrival, bearing a note from Net- 
son Mandela, was aptly 
summed up by Courtney Walsh, 
who kept him waiting for half 
an hour, This is the man who 
has done more than anyone to 
break down apartheid barriers 
in South African sport. 

The West Indians have been 
nurturing grievances against 
their Board for some years. Di- 
visions have been heightened by 
the rival candidacies for the 
captaincy: J am aica n s rallying 
behind Walsh, Trinidadians 
for Lara. Antigua, new home for 
the Board's offices, harbour 
ambitious of their own. Neither 
is the pari oils state of the 
Board's finances anything new. 
What has changed is the atti- 
tude of the cricketers. The 
charm has gone, mislaid amid 
the potted palms and piped mu- 
sic of a non-descript hotel near 
Heathrow. Not much of a place 
to lose a glorious tradition. 
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Forget the barbs, we’ll stick to the middle way 


VHEN England hit town the Aus- 
raliims like nothing better than 
^uing straight into us. No sooner 
lad we left Penh with the words of 
iistin Lunger ringing in our can? 
han we arrived in Adelaide to dis- 
over that Greg Chappell was en- 
ering the fray. 

Lunger played at Middlesex last 
eason and I was initially surprised 
>v his harsh comments about Eng- 
and’s declining to chase a target 
lauinst his side. Western Australia, 
fhappell has branded us as a team 
rilhout much flair. It is good to knew 
hat the phoney war is continuing. 
[I is obviously part of a deliberate 
policy to subject us to a bombard* 
item of such comments and we are 
poling them all. 

England mighi have done better 
aaa insi WA but there were still 
manv positive aspects to the game. 


The WACA pitch Is a one-off, like 
nothing in England and perhaps the 
fastest in the world. Playing on it 
so early in the (our gave us an 
invaluable work-out lor the Second 
Test there. 

It was extremely hard and quick 
and allowed the howlers no lateral 
movement at all. The ball grew’ soft 
early and batsmen who arc capable 
pullers and cutters can play off the 
back foot. It is a pilch which has dif- 
ferent requirements from to those 
to which w, e are accustomed. On the 
bowling front Alan Mullallv swung 
the ball and Darren Gough found 
a steady rhythm. Gus Fraser had a 
tough time of it but do not be too 
worried about that - other pitches 
will suit him more. Mom of the bats- 
men spent some time at the crease, 
and its in the middle where it’s im- 
portant. Nets can do so much but it 


is during matches that you begin to 
pul into practice your strategy. 

When Longer set England a tar- 
get after declaring in the second in- 
nings it was not our immediate 
intention to play for the draw, but it 
would have been reckless to go for 
a win straightaway. We had only five 
specialist batsmen and one of chose, 
Mark Butcher, had several stitches 
in his face after ducking into a sho> t 
ball which squeezed through the vi- 
sor on his helmet. That’s how quick 
the pitch is - one slight misjudge- 
ment, (which is all it was. no more) 
and a batsman can be surprised. 

By chasing the runs all the way 
through wc might easily have put 
needless pressure on our tail, getting 
them to take chances by sweeping 
and improvising, which wc don't 
want them to do at this stage. When 
John Crawlcv was out soon after tea 



MARK 

RAMPRAKASH 

on the last day it would have been 
silly to get out trying for quick runs. 
We would not throw away Test 
matches like that and it is important 
to remember that this was our first 
four-day game. Time in the middle 
could not be over-rated, whatever 
Justin said. 

«t 


WA, however, are a good exam- 
ple of the strength in depth of Aus- 
tralian cricket. They bad five 
international players out, yet they 
were still superbly competitive. A 
couple of rookie middle-order bats- 
men played with a really keen, well- 
honed approach. Matt Nicholson, 
the bowler who took seven wickets 
in the first innings, had been out of 
the game for 18 months with chron- 
ic fatigue syndrome but looked a real 
prospect; quick and on target Mind 
you, he bowled 3S overs at us, so 
no wonder he had chronic fatigue 
syndrome. 

Australia's young players know 
bow bard it is to get in the team, they 
know they have to be spot on from 
one match to the next. Their 21-ycar- 
olds are comparable to those of Mid- 
dlesex who made their debuts last 
season: English players have the tal- 


ent but they must be a touch more 
professional in their approach. 

Where we realise we must im- 
prove is in our catching - we put 
down several chances in the WA 
match. Different light, different 
pace off the pitch had something to 
, do with it but the point is very much 
that that we have to get it right for 
the Tests. We know we have to play 
constantly as a unit in every session 
because the match can slip away in 
that time. 

Our arrival in Adelaide not only 
coincided with Greg Chappell’s ob- 
servations but also brought back sev- 
eral memories. Awaiting me in the 
hotel was a fox from somebody 
who described himself as the fastest 
bowler I ever faced. It was Carl May- 
nard who used to bowl bouncers at 
me when we played in Middlesex 
Under-lls together, was forced to 


give up tbe game with a bad back and 
is now living over here. 

I first came to Adelaide 11 years 
ago with the England Under-19 
team in the first World Cup. We 
reached the semi-final and played 
against Australia, whose attack was 
opened by a gangly left-arm fast 
bowler who swung it. He also got me 
out if I remember correctly. His 
name was Alan Mullally. 

The last time I was here was four 
years ago when I was called up from 
the A tour to join the senior squad 
because of injuries. I did not play in 
the Fourth Test in Adelaide but I did 
arrive in time to see Mike Gatting 
spend an eternity on 99 before 
finally getting his century. There's 
a notice in the Adelaide dressing 
room saying M W Gatting was the 
last Englishman here. We must try 
to update that. 
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A high 
price 
for 
peace 

Tony Cozier 

argues that the Board 
are reaping the harvest 
of appeasement 


THE latest, and gravest, of 
the many crises that have shak- 
en West Indies cricket to the 
core was a bolt from the blue. 
As Brian Lara spoke to me 
from his hotel in Dhaka last 
Monday, he was enthusing 
about his hopes for the immi- 
nent South African tour. 
Developments since have been 
swift, surprising and baffling. 
Why things should have come 
to such a pass remains unclear 
except that money, as so often 
in the past, is at the root of it 

Stand-offs between board 
and players are not new but the 
most prominent of recent mem- 
ory were long-r unning sagas. 
The West Indian public were 
forewarned of the exodus to 
Kerry Packer, the boycott of the 
South African Test in Barbados 
in 1992 and the upheavals that 
led to to the resignation of 
Richie Richardson and the 
sacking of Andy Roberts during 
the 1996 World Cup. 

In this case, the sky was 
clear. Lara had finally been ap- 
pointed captain and had im- 
mediately led the West Indies 
to triumph over England in the 
Caribbean, a timely reversal of 
the demeaning 3-0 thrashin g in 
Pakistan a few months earlier. 
A new spirit was emerging and 
South Africa, strong, compet- 
itive opponents on their home 
grounds, could be approached 
with confidence. 

Suddenly on Monday came 
the disclosure, from the West 
Indies Cricket Board that Lara 
and his vice-captain Carl Hoop- 
er had defied instructions and, 
instead of dying out of Dhaka 
for Johannesburg, had headed 
in the opposite direction, voic- 
ing “concern over the fees for 
the tour”. Here we go again, we 

said, recalling that both Lara 
and Hooper had been involved 
in similar action before. No one 
realised that the two were not 
acting on their own and that all 
the players, under a more co- 
hesive association than they had 
ever had, were involved in a 
common cause. 

Once set off, the thunder 
rolled and the lightning flashed 
furiously. There was the usual 
ane-upmanship of industrial 
disputes. Each side ignored 
the other and the Board pro- 
ceeded to impose their un- 
precedented disciplinary 
penalties. 

It was a futile gesture that 
simply emphasised the WICB’s 
earlier molly-coddling in deal- 
ing with the several transgres- 
sions of their disciplinary code 
by Lara and Hooper and 
strengthened the players’ re- 
solve. But the Board felt unan- 
imously obliged to take it. Lara 
had abandoned the England 
tour of 1995 midway through 
before he was coaxed back by 
the then Board president Peter 
Short, and later that year pulled 
out of the team to Australia two 
days before departure. Four 
times, he had been fined and 
reprimanded. Hooper's con- 
flicts with authority have not 
been so spectacularly publi- 
cised, but he had also been sum- 
moned before the WICB’s 
disciplinary committee more 
than once and been fined for 
opting out early from the 1995 
England tour. 

But both are heroes to the 
people, if not throughout the 
West Indies certainly in their 
own territories. Lara's record- 
breaking feats of 1994 earned 
him Trinidad and Tobago s 
highest honour. Hooper has 
been Guyana's favourite crick- 
eter since he announced him- 
self with a debut first-class 
century at the age of IS. 

No doubt conscious of their 
status, and their importance to 
a team lacking competent re- 
serves, the Board had previ- 
ously been reluctant to act 
decisively. But all the while their 
patience was being tested and, 
inevitably, had to break. They 
now have to deal with the con- 
sequences of their weakness, 
however explicable it was. 

They also have to deal with 
a Players’ Association which, af- 
ter vears as a loose, disorgan- 
ised body, established a 
permanent secretarial in Bar- 
bados last April under the di- 
rection of the former Test 
all-rounder, team manager and 
chief selector, David Holford. 
And. with a public predictably 
unwilling to put up with a sub- 
standard team, not to mention 
presidents and prime ministers 
beseeching Lara and his col- 
leagues to play on, the Board 
members are soon likely to 
find their positions untenable. 


Quins inspired by Zinzan’s example 


AT LAST, real signs that the 
huge investment is paying off. 
In terms of product promotion, 
this match was a resounding 
Success. Some of the rugby 
played at The Stoop yesterday 
was breathtaking, brutal and ut- 
terly irresistible. This was the 
genuine article in spades. 

Everybody knows every thin g 
about Newcastle; the mighty 
mean machine with a set of for- 
wards that wouldn't look out of 
place in the Green Bay Pack- 
ers. The last time they were 
here, it was the final day of last 


season and they duly complet- 
ed a facile victory to dutch the 
Allied Dunbar Premiership, 
and last week they showed 
signs that they were bad: to 
their best by putting 43 points 
on Saracens. 

What we didn't know about 
was Harlequins. A month ago 
they were in disarray with only 
West Hartlepool beneath them 
in the table. A defeat to Bed- 
ford was just about the last 
straw for 7.mmn Brooke, the 
great Auckland warrior who has 
been paid a small fortune as 


player-coach. He read the riot 
act to his team, since when 
Quins have won six times. 

Nothing, however, compared 
to yesterday's heroics. This was 
a famous victory, one of the 
most memorable in the club's 
history and it was greeted as 
such by a crowd of nearly 6,000. 

Newcastle scored three tries 
to one but; whereas John Schus- 
ter kicked six penalties and a 
conversion, Jonny Wilkinson 
was successful with only-two 
kicks out of sx. Beneath the sta- 
tistics was the most fiercely 
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25 
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fought club match ever wit- 
nessed on this ground. 

Quins set off like a rocket 
and were 16-0 up after 14 min- 
utes. It included a stunning try 
from Dan Luger under the 
posts, brilliantly created by 
Jamie Williams at full-back. 
Quins looked dangerous every 
lime they touched the ball but 
they saw less and less of it as the 


Newcastle pack, reinforced by 
the South African prop Marius 
Huner, went into overdrive. 

Tony Underwood scored 
Newcastle's first try in the ISth 
minute, injuring hts right leg in 
the process, and a Wilkinson 
penalty made it 16-S at half- 
time. It was one of the best 
halves of professional rugby I've 
ever seen and the stage was set 
for the Newcastle onslaught. 

It arrived, their forwards 
embarking on a long march to- 
wards the Quins line in which 
the ball was recycled on eight 


occasions before Jim Naylor 
was released on the left wing. 
Hie pressure on the Quins was 
remorseless and when Gary 
Armstrong crashed over 
following another forward bom- 
bardment, Wilkinson's conver- 
sion in the 65th minute put 
Newcastle ahead for the first 
time in the match, 20-19. 

Almost immediately Stuart 
Legg was penalised for u de- 
liberate knock-on and Schuster 
kicked Quins back in front. He 
added another in the 72nd 
minute, rare interruptions to 


Newcastle's power play. During 
the siege, Huner crossed the 
Quins line but was adjudged not 
to have grounded the ball and 
Rob Andrew suffered u similar 
fate. In the dying moments, 
Brooke was sent to the sin-bin 
but somehow Quins sunned. 

Harlequins 1 Wfcma, t* Oiearv ti \ M 1 . 

i 5thusJn P Off im P T Ljjii' 

H Himes |C Wright 6lt. I U.'orvs 4 T> Bjrrk-. 
4Dl. K Wood. A tJU5>, 0 Ikvrttfvn it D.*.eoo 
61 G HUXLjan, Z Bloc4v. C 5h***V i A Lo.t.h. 
67i, fi Jrfltom 

Newcastle: S Ltqg: V Iioro'iuU V Sn.w. S 
Andrew. T UrxknvrvJ it i£i. i AiB>n- 

■Ain. G Ainvjiooo. G Gratum. fi &;&!<.<. M 
htnei. u A) Chet y? IVnn.. «.t iHV.t -■".V.i 1 - 
ron iS ONei. 67). D Biar R Ai'Krd 

Referee C Rees. (London] 



Greenwood 
baffles Bath 


Towering presence: Martin Johnson do minates a line-out as Victor Ubogu looks on helplessly 


PETER JAY 


AS A metaphor for the current 
state of the English game. 
Welford Road, provided the 
perfect setting yesterday. A 
packed house, a throbbing at- 
mosphere, an enthralling con- 
test awash with unflinching 
commitment flowing skills and 
rich in opportunity, all the 
while concealing the fact that 
Leicester, the flagship of the 
club game in England, are 
struggling to balance the books. 
Word has it that, far from 
showing the profit promised to 
their shareholders, the club 
are to declare a substantial 
loss leading to more upheaval. 

None of which mattered one 
jot to their supporters who 
watched their heroes resurrect 
their proprietorial rights not 
only over their old rivals but 
quite possibly over the cham- 
pionship. Quite simply Bath 
were routed despatched with 
a mixture of ruthless defence 
and swashbuckling attack. 

There were all manner of 
early warning signals for Bath, 
they struggled to hold on to 
their own ball at the line-out 
and their scrummage looked 
distinctly shaky. It was not sur- 
prising that Bath should con- 
centrate most of their defensive 
efforts in containing the Tigers 
forwards, little realising that the 
real menace was halting farther 
out in the shape of Will Green- 
wood. 

Injuries have blighted this 
hugely talented player's career 
for more than a year now but 
yesterday he re-kindled the 
memories of the dashing siyle 
which first propelled him on to 
the big stage. Within the space 
of just three minutes he had 
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Leicester 

Bath 


36 

13 


scored twice and effectively 
destroyed Bath's hopes. 

Greenwood’s first try was 
scored after three minutes and 
followed Austin Healey's mag- 
nificent 60-yard touch kick. A 
series of forward drives con- 
vinced Bath that their oppo- 
nents were determined to 
employ brute force rather than 
subtle touch in their route to the 
try line- They were wrong. 
Healey switched the attack and 
Greenwood took off over the 
line for the try. Three minutes 
later he was in the thick of the 
action again, this time waiting 
until he could see the whites of 
the Bath gum-shields before re- 
leasing James Overend with an 
exquisitely-timed pass. From 
the ruck Greenwood took the 
pass and chipped ahead in one 
almost imperceptible move- 
ment before re-gathering the 
ball for a spectacular try. 

Good as this was, the best 
was yet to crane and once again 
Greenwood had a hand in it, al- 
though this time in a support- 
ing role. Healey, buzzing with 
energy and ideas, fired off a per- 
fectly weighted kick which 
slipped through Adedayo Ade- 
bayo’s grasp. Leon Uoyd, Joel 
Stransky, Greenwood and Neil 
Back ail handled before the 
flanker lobbed the ball to Ov- 
erend, who scored under the 
post For the third time in just 
21 minutes Stransky added the 
goal points and Leicester were 
ahead 21-3, the Bath points hav- 
ing been kicked by Mike Catt. 


If some of Leicester's more 
quixotic moves thereafter nev- 
er aunc off they were to be ap- 
plauded for attempting them, 
although there was always the 
danger that Bath, not yet a mor- 
tally-wounded animal would 
profit from the high emir count. 

Sure enough, Jeremy Gas- 
con’s Uy, though prosaic by 
comparison with what had pre- 
ceded it, owed everything to the 
centre's flaring acceleration 
and the poor alignment of 
Leicester’s defence. Can's sec- 
ond penalty brought Bath clos- 
er than they deserved, but 
before half-time Stransky re- 
stored order with a penalty. 

Any lingering thoughts of a 
Bath revival were squashed by 
Leicester's total dominance of 
the opening exchanges in the 
second half and Paul Gusiard’s 
try was the result of the pres- 
sure mounting on an increas- 
ingly unstable Bath defence. 

Bath are not the first side to 
be unhinged on this ground but 
the gap in class must be dis- 
turbing for a side with champi- 
onship aspirations. On the rare 
occasions when Bath were able 
to co-ordinate their attacks 
they were subjected to the in- 
dignity of Leicester's corrosive 
tackling which was awesome. In 
a word so was their entire per- 
formance which was superbly 
rounded off by Stransky with a 
try under the posts. 

Leicester: G Murphy. I Uoyd, W Greenwood 
{I Shan. 781 i Oienind. N Ezu&ke ! Stran&ty. 
AHeafeytHamifton. 78); D leiey (G ftowntree, 
771, R Qxteri! ID Wed. 660, D Garfonh, M John- 
son leapt). N flerhet (M P&ole, 78), P Gusard, 
M Cory N Back. 

Bath: M Perry: I Bafctan. K Magcp. I Guxwi 
fl. Moody. 77), A Adebaycc M Can. S Hatley; D 
Hhon, A long. V Ubogu, N Redman, B Stum- 
ham, N Thonva (R Eemshaw, 66), £ ftHro. R 
Webster tcapO 

Referee; S Lender (Ln/etpooO 


Howarth delivers Lam slips into overdrive 


TWO COOLLY struck penal- 
ty goals in a frantic finish by 
Shane Howarth, the New 
Zealander who is a leading con- 
tender to play full-back Tor 
Wales against South Africa at 

VWembley on Saturday squeezed 

Sale home. 

From the start the home 
crowd roared on their 
favourites, or “your local he- 
roes” as the PA announcer 
euphemistically had them, 

among them Justin Bishop 
and Steve Bachop. “Come on 
Bish, wefl done Bash.” All we 
needed was some bosh, and 
Irish hooker Richard Kirte 
provided it when he cuffed 
Simon Raiwalni early on. 

That cost Irish three points 
to the boot of Howarth, Sale’s 
first score after conceding a po- 
gnari nns thir d- min ute try to 
centre Nick Burrows. Kirke 
then contrived to overthrow to 
the giant Malcolm O’Kelly at a 


BY HUGH GODWIN 

London Irish 25 

Sale 31 

line-out, conceding a lengthy 
spell of Sale ruck and drive 
which Hided with Dion O'Cnin- 
neagain going over. 

Irish’s other new bee at 
half-back, Kevin Putt, settled 
In quickly and buzzed around 
the fringes to help set op a sec- 
ond try for Borrows. An un- 
promising situation in the Irish 
half was then enlivened by 
thrusts from Conor O'Shea 
and Bachop, and Nick Harvey 
plunged over. 

Howarth ended the first half 
with a penally goal and with Ba- 
chop and Jos BaxendeD pop- 
ping off to their willing backrow 
henchmen, the second half 
continued at the same pace. 

Unhappily for Putt, it was 
his petulant knocking of the 


ball from an opponent’s hand 
to prevents quick restart which 
aided Sale's canse. Putt went to 
the sin-bin, Irish withdrew 
Hanker Jake Boer in order to 
get a replacement scrum-half 
on and Sale earned a penalty 
by with a destructive shove at 
the next scrum. 

Howarth’s conversion 
moved Sale ahead. In a grip- 
ping last quarter two penalties 
by Nial Woods for Irish and a 
by for Sale by winger Tom 
Beim preceded Howarth’s two 
decisive penalties. They pre- 
served Sale's unbeaten record 
in league matches here which 
now stands at four matches. 

London lriiivCO , SHea(Qp&J8cJK^N&*- 
lows, B tente; N Vfcods; S Bachop. K ftra; M 
Mrtey (N Hade* ffifc R Hite, K Futnat. N H«. 
weyt M OTfelji J Soar (PRiehanK 57; R Stiurt- 
vuck 68). K Dawson. ! Fwunan 
Safe JMainitafcapttM Moore ©Rees. 6% 
5 Howarth. 5 Davidson. T Bam: I Bajereto*. K 
0)5 PWhsanle* S Diamond PGieemnOjKI), 
D Be*. 5 RsMfcdm. D 8ak)v«n fC Murphy. 69). D 
OCunreagain ($ Diamond, 78). P Random, 

J Machacek ff> Angebea. 21). 
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THE FORCE is with 
Northampton. The force known 
as Pat Lam. The Western 
Samoan flanker, signed from 
Newcastle in the summer, was 
a one-man typhoon as he blast- 
ed through Whspsjust when it 
mattered. 

His speed of thought, pace 
over the ground and stunning 
passings not to mention his 
awesome tackling, ensured that 
Saints stay in third place in the 
Allied Dunbar Premiership. 
His performance, coupled to a 
flawless display at fly-half by 
Paul Grayson, kept out a gut- 
sy, but ultimately outplayed 
Wasps side, who suffered an in- 
jury as well when Lawrence 
Dallaglio went off late on with 
a twisted knee. England's cap- 
tain was confident that he 
would recover within 24 hours. 

If the pace of the game from 
start to finish was unbelievable, 
then the opening 20 minutes 


BY DAVID LLEWELIYN 
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26 
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were simply breathtaking. 
Northampton’s recycling was 
smart, the work of the backs was 
slick, made even more telling 
by the performance of the back 
row, and Lam was outstanding, 
supplying the scoring pass for 
each of Saints' opening tries. 

The first saw him slip the ball 
to the blind-side flanker Don 
Mackmnon. who dummied as 
Lam went round on the loop 
and the Wasps defence parted 
like the Red Sea. The second try 
came as Nick Beal scorched up 
like the greyhound he is from 
full-back to take a stunning 
pass from Lam and cut through 
to score on the right. Grayson, 
who was in commanding form 
with the boot, out of hand as 
well as off the tee. landed that 


conversion as he bad the earli- 
er one and a penalty. 

It was no surprise that after 
20 minutes Northampton ap- 
peared to run out of steam and 
allowed Wisps to come back at 
them. Bui Samlswere still able 
to soak up a fair amount of 
pressure until Wasps finally 
got on the scoresheet when the 
flanker Paul Volley was driven 
over from a line -out for a try 
which Kenny Logan converted 
The remainder of the half was 
turn and turn about. 

Saints' driving was impec- 
cable. Even when they were re- 
duced to 14 men after 
Mackinnon was spotted by a 
touch judge punching and was 
consigned to the sin-bin for the 
remaining two minutes of the 
half. Saints did not flag, and as 
they trooped off at half-time it 
was to a standing ovation. 

Northampton then under- 
went a startling transformation 


going from first-half fighting 
cocks to headless chickens af- 
ter the interval. Having tripped 
the light fantastic in the open- 
ing period they began the next 
by stumbling, and almost fell on 
their swords . 

Penalties after slip-ups saw 
Wasps claw their way back into 
a match that Saints should have 
put out of sight long before. It 
took Northampton until ihe 
start of the last quarter to pull 
themselves together. Logan 
landed three more penalties 
then scored in the 75th minute, 
but missed ihe conversion which 
would have levelled matters. 
Grayson’s tally of 16 points fi- 
nally made it safe. 

Northampton: N Beal, r Mon. D DanLixq. M 
Aten, JSbgfehdme PGiowu M Dmwh laptl. 
G Paqd, C ic^nBon, M Mirnes, fi nvicalV-, 1 Bri- 
ber. D Madaron (GSecty, 59), Plan* 6 Pourrt 

Wasps: J Dtron, 5 Rase* i&aose.R Henderon 
IN Gnwwock. 70). K Logan: I UmM), M FnJji 
(A GcmardL 70), D Me fey T Lcota, W Gnxn, 
M Wftrion [opt). 5 Shjvn 1 Wbrie* L Claflaqbo 
rt toim. 76L PU*v 
Rafaraa: G VUmcn (Breton 


Veil over Vale victory 


THERE Will be an official in- 
quiry after violence on and off 
the field marred the remarkable 
victory ofEbbw Vfcie over for- 
mer European Cup champions 
Tbulouse. 

Toulouse had the prop-for- 
ward Cyrille Vencheri sent off 
for Idddng on the stroke of half- 
time but that, plus other spo- 
radic outbursts of violence 
among the players, were put in 
the shade by unseemly events 
that took place on the touch- 
line at the final whistle. 

As the dejected French side 
left the field, another prop, 
Franck Tburnaire, seemed to 
jostle and attack one of the 
touch judges, Ken McCartney, 
an incident which obliged a po- 
liceman and security guard to 
co to his aid. In their effort to 
protect the official they in turn 
were attacked by other 
Tbulouse players in a melee 
rig ht in front of the stands, with 


BY ROBERT COLE 
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punches being exchanged on 
both sides. 

Fortunately, from the home 
dub's point of view, none of the 
Ebbw Vale players were in- 
volved. They had remained be- 
hind in the middle of the pitch 
celebrating a victory that was to- 
tally unexpected after they had 
lost by a record 108-16 earlier 
in the season to Tbulouse, who 
are under not threat as leaders 
of the pooL 

A police spokesman said 
they had received no official 
complaint, adding he under- 
stood the dub would conduct an 
inquiry after watching video 
evidence of what occurred.” 

The Scottish international 
referee Ed Murray deserves 
sympathy. He had Ins work cut 


out to quell the violence that 
maned the match. He yellow- 
carded three players, apart 
from the sending off and could 
have sent others to the dress- 
ing-room as tempers flares. 

It took much of the glory 
from a stunning performance by 
the Welsh dub. On their own 
admission they had played badly 
in their first season in the Eu- 
ropean Cup. “We were desper- 
ate to show we weren’t as bad 
as our results have indicated,” 
their coach Leigh Jones said. 

He paid tribute to his side’s 
passion and commitment as 
they wiped out the memory of 
that earlier 16-uy humfliatioo 
in style. Jason Strange kicking 
four penalties and converting a 
penalty ury there was not much 
for Tbulouse, short of six first 
choice players, to celebrate. 
Their one try by Pierre Bon- 
douy was a scrambling affair 
against the run of play and they 



Mapletoft laughs last 


Deyiaud: Two penalties 

scored only two other penalties 
through Christophe Deyiaud. 

In their scrum half David 
Llewellyn, their captain of the 
day Richie Collins and stand- 
in No 8 Nathan Budgett Ebbw 
Mde had real heroes in a match 
in which violence overshadow- 
ed much quality play both ades. 

Ebbw Vale: 5'burrwtoi LOfceAj Hawta,G 

RCaTriselA Matalfe LBa** Kfatt*GG*n. 
RCcCm (opt). N Budgett. 

■fculguse: 5 r 


S(snghe^Ml^vrenxrt,DUa»ASI>7^9 tlfc 
Referee F Murray tfcoiUnA 


POINTLESS in score and play 
in the first half, Bedford engi- 
neered a magnificent fight back 
to cut a 22-point deficit at the 
interval to only seven with only 
six minutes remaining, before 
Mark Mapletoft’s boot finished 
them off. 

From willing spectators at a 
Gloucester forward display. 
Bedford came out for the sec- 
ond period full on invention, 
pace and ambition, an effer- 
vescent cocktail that stunned 
the home ride. It was just as well 
as the Kingsholm faithful were 
preparing to enjoy a massacre. 

All season Bedford have 
□ceded a jolt to stir them into 
action but so often the early 
points conceded meant the dif- 
ference between narrow victo- 
ry and narrow defeat. 
Yesterday, fries by Chris Fbrtcy, 
Steve Ojomoh and Chris 
Catling put Gloucester almost 
out of right by half time. 
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Tony Yapp started the come- 
back. in the 52nd minute after 
the scrum-half, Charlie Harri- 
son. had slipped the dutches of 
Nathan Carter to score. This in- 
spired Jason Forster to embark 
on a storming 15 minutes where 
he appeared to be everywhere. 
His excellent support allowed 
Harrison to keep driving 
Gloucester back by refusing to 
lower the tempo. 

The Bedford backs were 
stretching the home defence by 
throwing the ball wide, a tac- 
tic borne in desperation be- 
cause of the granite-like 
defence of the Gloucester mid- 
field, Richard Ibmbs and Ter- 
ry Fanolua. Even as the 
transgressor^ Ibmbs could do no 
wrong as his trip to the sin-bin 


- two minutes after Jimmy 
Richards scored - for killing the 
ball was described by Richard 
Hill, the Gloucester director of 
rugby, as “a try-saving sin bin”. 

Bedford's efforts, although 
mightily impressive, were not 
enough as Mapletoft kicked 
Gloucester out of reach. The 
first-half dominance that start- 
ed with Scott Murray’s third 
while card of the season in Lhc 
11th minute for a linc-out of- 
fence was nothing but a distant 
memory. If they are going lo 
challenge for honours. Hilt 
will have to inject some flair 
and variety into the Glouces- 
ter play. 

Gkwaesten C Cjifing. B Jahison. T Fmotua, 
R tombs fcapO. A Urafcn; M Macfeurft, S 6eo- 
Lon; T tMrdo. C Fcmuy. A Dtaron, R FrtL. * M 
Ccmuwl (D Sms, 85), 5 CVimoh, N Canw; S 
Dnwfcux IP GSanvSi;. 69). 

Bwtfoctfc S Howorti K Undawcod AMunixh, 
i Ewers, D DMahonj IB Wtmacre, Mfe T\tcp. 
C Hansen. C Bojd, t Richai*. V Haniarel. D 
Zataman. 5 Murray, > Cod*> J Foreus, R Win 
ten. 

Referee r fcter (ManefieMf. 
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Twickenham lost in a world of its own 


BAD TIDINGS, like the No 27 bus, 
come in threes. Fast the Rugby Rot- 
ball Union declared a loss of £4m. 
Next, they were summoned to ap- 
pear before the International Rug- 
by Board tribunal to explain their 
position in relation to their dubs and 
the challenge in the European court 
to the games regulations. Then, 
last week, they were threatened 
with the removal of their World Cup 
games from Twickenham unless 
they were able to deliver a “dean” 
ground in compliance with the tour- 
nament sta g in g agreement. 

The problem concerns the cor- 
porate hospitality arrangements at 
Twickenham and the deal struck four 
years ago with the RFLTs agents, Pe- 
ter Partin Sport, who have exclusive 
rights to the two prime hospitality 
restaurants. Obolensky’s and Wake- 
field's. When the agreement was 


signed it was on the understanding 
that PPS would be able to sell hos- 
pitality packages in those areas for 
the 1999 World Cup. Despite nu- 
merous warnings of the likely prob- 
lems in delivery of the facilities and 
despite the fact that, as joint hosts 
of the 1991 World Cup, they must 
have known about and clearly un- 
derstood the concept of the “clean” 
ground (one without any contractual 
commitments for perimeter adver- 
tising or corporate hospitality) the 
RJFU pressed on regardless. 

During the past so; months, how- 
ever, Rugby World Cup Ltd, the 
tournament organisers, have be- 
come increasingly bullish on the sub- 
ject and last week sent a letter to 
Robert Horner, the RFLTs repre- 
sentative dealing with World Cup 
matters, threatening the RFU with 
the removal of all World Cup match- 


es at Twickenham unless they were 
able to comply with the terms of the 
agreement This requires them to 
make all Twickenham’s hospitality 
sites available to the consortium 

charged with the responsibility of 

selling Wbzid Cup packages. 

The problems at Twickenham 
are made worse by the fact that the 
official hospitality facilities are lo- 
cated some distance from the 
ground, whereas pirate operators 
like Mike Burton are virtually on site. 
The two choice areas are, of course, 
Obolensky’s and TOkdleldfc and un- 
derstandably PPS have been doing 
everything in their power to hold on 
to them. 

They have been placed in a very 
diffic ult position. They have invest- 
ed a substantial amount in their hos- 
pitality business at Twickenham and 
the World Cup was presumably a 



CHRIS REA 


major factor in their decision to do 
the deal with the RFU. Quite apart 
from the financial aspect PPS are 
concerned that if the RFU back 
down and agree to RWCTs demands 
fora dean ground, the company will 
lose the goodwill and trust of clients 
who are expecting Wodd Cup pack- 
ages. But they most also be aware 
of the d an ger that might be done to 
their relationship with the RFU 
should the question of financial 
compensation arse. Negotiations be- 


tween the RFU and RWC are con- 
tinuing and Mike Wheeler, the 
managing director of PPS, expects 
to hear the outcome within the 
neat 48 hours. 

A compromise, satisfactory to 
both parties, should be possible. In 
fairness to the RFU, the principle 
of the dean ground is difficult to en- 
force. It is only natural for ground 
authorities to want to maximise the 
revenue potential for major events 
sneh as Wodd Cups whether it be 
football, rugby or cricket and it does 
appear unreasonable for the tour- 
nament organisers to make such de- 
mands when many contracts are 
signed years in advance. 

With their troubles mounting on 
the wodd front the RFU may be for- 
given for turning to the conspiracy 
theory as the reason for their in- 
creasing isolation. Following Brian 


Baistcr’s election as chairman of the 
RFU’s Board of Management last 
summer, he announced that one of 
his priorities would be the restora- 
tion of England’s good name in the 
committee room of world rugby. Yet 
they are being assailed on all sides, 
and despite their protestations of in- 
nocence they have brought much of 
it on their own heads. Does it not 
strike the membership as even mild- 
ly absurd that it is the IRB, resist- 
ed all the way along the line by 

Twickenham, wto are battling to pre- 
serve the RFLTs right to govern and 
control their own affairs? It was not 
until beyond the 11th hour that the 
RFLTs response to the club’s chal- 
lenge to their regulations was sub- 
mitted to Brussels, and the content 
of that response is unlikely to find 
favour with the IRB. I understand 
tha t parts of It are at variants with 


the IRB's submission, and 
although not folly supportive of the 
dubs the RFU ore dearly not on the 
same wavelength as the world's gov- 
erning body. This is certain to cre- 
ate a certain frisson at the meeting 
next month when the RFU have to 
appear before the IRB’s tribunal. 

Die problem is that Twickenham 
is becoming increasingly detached 
from the RFU. The members of the 
Board of Management no longer 
represent the bodies who elected 
them. They are not speaking and act- 
ing on behalf of the game but for 
themselves. Many erf their actions arc 
not even known by the Council 
members let alone agreed by them. 
There are troubled times ahead 
and all the while the game, with its 
mounting debt and diminishing 
returns, is careering towards the 
precipice. 


'Professionalism has brought the best out of players on the pitch. It's still damned hard work' 


Clarke aims 


for paradise 


regained 



England's gentle giant will be there when the going 
gets tough - again. By Andrew Longmore 
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silent cheer greeted the 
announcement of the 
first England squad of 


the winter. One for the good 
guys. Or to put it another way, 
one hurrah for Ben Darke, who 
is in grave danger of bringing 
rugby union a decent name de- 
spite the universal attempts of 
the powerbrokers to dismem- 
ber his sport. Clarke is the ac- 
ceptable face of profess- 
ionalism. He eats, sleeps and 
dreams rugby, yet retains the 
qualities and demeanour of 
the gentleman amateur. Talk- 
ing to Clarke, bearing his 
schoolboyish chuckle, sensing 
the depth of his comnutment to 
the game, it is possible to be- 
lieve that rugby really will be all 
right in the end. In the present 
climate, that is no small tribute. 

At the lime, Clarke was an 
unlikely standard bearer for 
the new age of professionalism. 
He had a good job with National 
Power, which allowed him. most 
thought, the best of both worlds: 
lime off to play, time away 
from rugby to recharge his bat- 
teries. One of the mainstays of 
a highly successful Bath side, he 
doubled as England's pin-up 
boy. proof that cauliflower ears 
and a squashed nose were not 
necessarily the requisites for an 
England forward. But. not for 
the first time, we underesti- 
mated the man. Clarke was a 
professional just waiting to sign 
the papers. When the final 
hinge was broken off the doors 
of amateurism, Clarke was one 
of the first across the threshold. 
From Bath he moved to Rich- 
mond. for a reported £lm five- 
year deal which stunned the 
suits at Twickenham. What was 


the man thmlrwig of? Leaving 
the Premiership for the second 
division. And all for the corpo- 
rate shilling? 

There is no proof, nor will 
Clarke ever reveal his inner 
thoughts, but good judges felt 
he paid a higher price than was 
strictly deserved for dropping 
out of si&L fburmcoumger les 
autres. The England manage- 
ment did not want all their best 
forwards disappearing to tinpot 
leagues at the drop of a pound 
coin or million. Clarke was 
widely criticised for putting his 
England place in jeopardy. If he 
had known how desolate and 
windswept the wilderness, he 
might have thought twice, but, 
sitting back in Paradise Two, the 
restaurant he owns just round 
the corner from the old Rich- 
mond ground, the feeling of jus- 
tification is easily apparent, 
however modestly expressed. 
“Told you so” is not a phrase 
readily available in Darke’s 
vocabulary. His smile says it alL 

“On reflection, the move 
did affect my England place, 
but I was back in the Premier 
League the following season 
and I was still out of the squad. 
Yes, it did test my patience and 
it was very frustrating at times, 
but I never lost confidence in 
my ability and I knew that if I 
got the opportunity, I could 
prove myself.” He pauses, then 
adds. “Again." Again, that's 
the critical point, the testimo- 
ny to a strength of character 
many felt Clarke lacked. 

The emergence of Tony 
Diprose. Richard Hill and 
Lawrence Dallaglio, allied to 
the resurgence of Nefl Back and 
Tim Rodber, made the England 


THE AUTUMN INTERNATIONALS 


Saturday 14 November 
England v Holland* (Huddersfield) 
Ireland v Georgia* UansdowneRoad) 
Scotland v Mi Maoris (Murrayfiekf) 
Wales v South Africa (Wembley) 
Sunday 15 November 
France v Argentina (Nantes) 
Wednesday 18 November 
Georgia v Romania* (DuMn) 
Saturday 21 November 
Ireland v Romania* (Dublin) 

Wales v Argentina (UaneHi) 

Scotland v South Africa (Murrayfiekf) 
France v Australia (Fbrisl 


Sunday 22 November 
England v Italy* (Huddersfield) 
Saturday 28 November 
England v Australia (Twickenham) 
Ireland v South Africa (LartsdowneRoad) 
Scotland v Portugal* (Murrayfiekf) 
Wednesday 2 December 
Spain v Portugal* (Murrayfiekf) 
Saturday 5 December 
England v South Africa (TWictenharn) 
Scotland v Spain* (Murrayfiekf) 
Saturday 6 February 1999 
Five Nations 1 Championship opens 
* denotes World Cup qualifier 


back row as hard a chib to pen- 
etrate as the MCC. From be- 
ing an automatic choice, Darke 
dropped on to the waiting list, 
for reasons he can still not en- 
tirely pinpoint. His first season 
at Richmond was not his finest, 
he wfll admit, and there was a 
perception that his baU-han- 
dling was not quite slick enough 
for foe fluid post-professional 
game. More likely, Darke, gen- 
tle giant that he is, did not put 
himself about enough. “I've 
always believed in doing things 
not talking about them,” he 
says. “I read a lot about play- 
ers trying to influence coaches 
to select them, but it’s all about 
bow you play." 

England’s loss was Rich- 
mond's gain. Darke put heart 
and soul into bringing a sem- 
blance of reality to the viskm of 
Ashley Levett, the new owner. 
The notion that professionalism 
would simply mean putting 
your boots on for an hour or so 
everyday, playing on Saturdays 
and picking up the cheque was 
not one which had much ap- 
peal “I think a lot of players 
would reflect that there was 
more to being a professional 
than they first thought. A lot of 
other responsibilities come with 
the job, particularly on the 
commercial side. At the time I 
came to Richmond, I didn’t re- 
alise that there would be all 
those changes in my life. 

“I knew people thought Fd 
only come for the money and 
I can't really respond to that 
It’s their opinion. My response 
now is that what has happened 
at Richmond is why I decided 
to join the club. We’re fifth in 
the Premiership, we've moved 
to a new 35,000 seater stadium 
and we've got a superb team 
both on and off the pitch.” Thar 
the new stadium is in Reading 
and shared with Reading Foot- 
ball Club is just one of the facts 
of commercial life. A crowd of 
fk500 against Bedford augured 
well for the future. 

Overlooked for the Lions, 
dispatched to Argentina for 
the winter of 1996, Clarke 
dung to the belief that the 
wheel would turn. He probably 
did not expect to hear the first 
creak on a mudheap in Ha.mil- 
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Definitive professional: Ben Clarke has proved he really does possess strength of character 


ROBERT HALLAM 


ton’s Rugby Park as England 
tried to regain some modicum 
of pride against a New Zealand 
second team after humiliation 
in Australia. Clarke was left on 
the bench for the First Tfest, rel- 
egated to umpteenth choice 
flanker behind Ben Sturaham 
and Richard Pool-Jones. The 
subsequent mayhem was wide- 
ly predicted and once Clarke 
had proved his worth to Clive 
Wbadwaid in Hamilton, the re- 
call was beyond question. “The 
guy’s an absolute diamond,” 
Woodward said after a revi- 
talised England performance in 
the Auckland Tfest. The All 
Blacks, who had always re- 


garded Darke as a suitable re- 
cipient of the silver fern, were 
perplexed at finding him in such 
lowly company. They bad want- 
ed to nationalise him after the 
1993 Lions Tour. 

Full rehabilitation, however, 
had to wait until the early days 
of this season. Clarke is by no 
means a certainty to start the 
first of England's two World 
Cup qualifiers, against Hol- 
land, next Saturday. Not with 
Dallaglio, Back, Hill and 
Diprose in the squad- Bui in the 
more demanding physical en- 
counter with the rampant South 
Africans early next month the 
temptation to match Clarke 


with Hill and Dallaglio in a 
loose trio of awesome athleti- 
cism might prove irresistible. 
Clarke is understandably cau- 
tious. “Tm just delighted to be 
back in a full-strength England 
squad,” he says. “The feel- 
good factor is very high, it’s the 
right atmosphere for a nation- 
al squad. But we mustn't be 
drawn into thinking about the 
South Africans. We’ve got to 
win these two Wbdd Cup games 
first and then cany the confi- 
dence into the next game.” 

Only when you ask about 
Darke’s debut, a victory over 
the South Africans at Twick- 
enham six years ago, does the 


speed of change hit home. The 
pack that day was Tfeague, Win- 
ter bottom, Clarke, Dooley, 
Bayfield, Probyn, Leonard, 
Moore. Different times. “Those 
guys were deadly serious about 
their rugby, but the whole 
game's changed. Everyone’s 
fitter, the skill level is higher, 
the tempo of the game is quick- 
er, the speed of thought. Pro- 
fessionalism has brought the 
best out of the players on the 
pitch, there's no doubt about 
that” Only one thing has stayed 
much the same, Clarke re- 
flects. “It’s still damned hard 
work.” Just as well that he 
loves every aching minute of it. 


Townsend returns with a broader vision 


IT WAS not quite French leave; 
Gregor Ibwnsend needed no 
one’s permission - other than 
the support of his wife, Claire 
- to pad; up his troubles in his 
sponsored kit bag and slip over 
to Brive immediately after his 
honeymoon in July: but all the 
same there was an element of 
independence, defiance even, 
as the Scotland international 
bade farewell to Blighty and 
more specifically, Northamp- 
ton. in the summer. 

There arc those who would 
argue that finding himself play- 
ing second fiddle to Paul 
Grayson in the stand-off berth 
was* what finally made up 
Townsend’s mind, but the man 


himself is too generous, and 
wise, to sloop to giving credence 
to that kind of theory. 

“I have done this because I 
am trying to improve myself as 
a rugby player,” explained 
Townsend, who was last week 
named in Scotland's squad for 
the autumn internationals. “1 
am trying to broaden my rugby 
education. I want to strength- 
en the quality of my game." 

Again there are those who 
would argue that his game is al- 
ready of the highest quali^r. But 
Townsend. 25, disagrees. “The 
French dub game tests your 
skills,” he said. “They approach 
things differently.” 

But l&wnsend himself is un- 


conventional, respected for his 

blistering pace off the mark, his 
startling angles that open up de- 
fences and leave defenders 
open-mouthed, as well as his 
breathtaking speed of thought 
and analysis, all attributes that 
any player, French or otherwise, 
would be glad to have. 

And by the sound of it, Brive 
are getting that. Ibwnsend ad- 
mitted: “I am allowed to play 
my own game, bat here they 
want me running on to file ball, 
moving it wide. But you can’t 
always have the stand-off run- 
ning on to the ball and so they 
also want me to take the ball up 
myself." It is, as Townsend ex- 
plained, a matter of finding the 


David Llewellyn 

hears how the 
Scots' piaymaker is 
blossoming abroad 


balance, of making the right op- 
tion at the right time. 

Which brings us back to his 
footballing brain. So what im- 
provements does he expect to 
see? “I cannot isolate any spe- 
cific element of my game that 
has improved, but I fed that 
there has been a general im- 
provement. 1 ’ And as each 
French lesson passes, and he 
has four of them a week. 


Townsend grows in confidence. 
“At Gist, with the language 
thing, 'it was quite hard. At the 
beginning 1 was playing stand- 
off but it was not easy. I had 
three games there and the 
problems were not just confined 
to communicating ideas and so 
on; I was not familiar with the 
way they played In training you 
have time to go over thing s and 
break it all down, but in the heat 
of a match everything has to be 
done instantly, and in another 
language that is not easy.” 

So, with an edge of irony, he 
was moved out to centre where 
he had five matches. “It made 
things a lot easier,” Townsend 
said “1 was able to watch what 


they did and how they ap- 
proached the game and I was 
not having to call the shots.” 

He subsequently moved back 
to No 10 only to suffer a shoul- 
der injury, which sidelined him 
for four weeks. But aD the 
while he has been absorbing 
French rugby culture, beginning 
to put a shape to the way they 
think and play, which could be 
very useful for Scotland al- 
though, as he stressed: “French 

dub rugby is played complete- 
ly d i ffe r ently from the way the 
national side approaches the 
game. At dub level it is a pow- 
er game, whereas the national 
team use the backs a lot more." 

It should still stand Scotland 


m good stead Towuseod makes 

sure that he stays in touch with 

Scotland's director of rugty, Jim 
Tetter, and coach John Ruther- 
ford. “I do feel cut off at times, 
but I have made a few phone 
calls to Jim and John and they 
have seen me once this season 
as well,” he said 

Whatever the pitfalls of play- 
ing abroad, Ibwnsend is deter- 
mined to enjoy himself. He has 
an option to leave Brive at the 

end of his first year, but it is far 

more likely he will stay on and 
perhaps even exercise the op- 
tion that ties at the other end 

of the deal, which would see him 

playing for a third season. 

Like music, sport transcends 


Four to 
face a 
test of 
time 


Scott Quirmefl 


Since receiving a Prodgal Son's wel- 
come back from league in 1996, 


Quirmefl has been an enigma. On 
occasions, the 26-yaar-old Richmond 


No 8 has used his bud-like strength 
to produce dominant world-class 
performances, but opinion cm him 
is still divided in the ftindpality. His 
cause was not helped when he was 
sidelined for much of last season by 
the groin injury which premature- 
ly ended his partwpation in foe 1997 
Lions tour ot South Africa. Now, due 
tohswife'shomesicknesskheisseelc' 
ing a move back to Wales and is in 
the shop window. So he wi be hop- 
ing that his recent sending off does 
not prevent him from facing South 
Africa at Wembley on Saturday and 
then to make a big impression 
against Argentina. 
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Jeremy Davidson 

(Ireland) 


After returning from the Lions tour 
of South Africa estabfched as one 


of the game's outstanding beta, the, 
24-year-old Ulsterman has had a : 
frustrating time. He missed the 
whole of lad season whfle reoa«Fig 
from a knee operation and has since 
moved from London Irish to Cas- 
tres where he has been quietly re- 


gaining fitness and form. Valuable 
though his abrasive, dynamic style 
of play undoubtedly is, he feces a 
formidable job just to re-establish 
himself in the Irish side. The team 
wifl be captained by the Saracens' 
lock, Paddy Johns, while the young 
London Irish second row, Malcolm 
O'Kel ly, who stood in for him last 
season, has made an impressive start 
to the current campaign. 


Kenny Logan 

(Scotland) 

Another player to have foregone a 
aimmer tour for fitness reasons, the 
26-year-old wing has made a strong 
start to the season with Wasps. Not 
only has he claimed his usual quo- 
ta of tries, but he has become Wasps' 
principal place kicker. 7he absence 
of Craig Chalmers from foe squad 
for Saturday's meeting with foe New 
Zealand Maoris suggests that he is 
a candidate for the kicking duties. 
Hmvewr, he has been dropped more 
than once by foe Scottish sdectors 
and has much to prove during the 
comfog weeks if he is to prolong his 
international career. 


PAUL TROW 



Education 


all barriers of race, creed and 
language. There is little doubt 
that however sophisticated and 
accomplished a rugby player 
Townsend is at present, by the 
end of his sojourn abroad he 
will have added a dash of 
French polish. After all that is 
what he is there for. 


th 




'forty Underwood 

(England) 

Even though Austin Healey, Tom 
Beim, Spencer Brown, Raul Samp- 
son and Tim Stimpson were all used 
as wings during England's summer 
tour, it is a fair bet that Give Wfood- 
ward's first-choice selections would 
be David Rees and Tony Undewood 
Both sat out the summer with in- 
juries and Rees is still struggBng this, 
season. Underwood has benefited 
from the rest and is running into 
form and fitness In time to claim 
his first England cap in more than 
1 8 months. His hat-trick last week- 
end. suggested that he is again near 
the standard that earned him fas first 
cap in 1992 and selection for last 
year's Lions. However, he turns 30 
in February and knows he is unfikdy 
to haw too many more chances. 
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Wiles' 


expensive import realises his duty is to bring southern comfort to the Principality 
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fter watching his first 
few games in Wales, 
ie thought might have 
!bam Henry's mind 
in the wrong place 
ng time. “I was a bit 
at the standard," he 
■ “It looked like Third 
n stuff." Henry has five 
i revive a cause that ap- 
to have fallen into ter- 
decline. 

fes were in trouble before 
tig Bang of 1995 and the 
since professionalism 
1 the situation has gone 
bad to awfuL However, the 
have appointed a winner 
rarely have so many placed 
saaucb faith in one man. Tb 
can all he’s a Kiwi. “It’s a ma- 
■jcjehallenge," Henry said. “I 
' biw it’s not gejing to be easy 
bt the people pave been su- 
pfb. It’s stimulating. Frustrat- 
iij at times butjsdmuladng." 

[The last timf Henry was in 
Principality he was coach of 
Itw Zealand schools and they 
1st to Walesj9-8 at Cardiff 
Ams Park. “Tie boys here are 
0 different tolhose at home,” 
ferny said. "Al lot of them are 
try talentedJThey would be 
pod players i they were han- 
led correctly What Henry 
hs discovert 1 since succeed- 
»g Kevin Bo Ting as coach in 
lugusl is that almost nothing 
las been hahdled correctly; 
he stnicturf has to be dis- 
mmmled froi top to bottom. 
t Some of th kids are playing 
>0 games a season and they are 
lick of it. Everybody wants the 
‘alented flayer. In New 
Zealand he pouldn’t play more 
ihan 25 gaijes." 

; Henry hi been putting him- 
self about, ksi ting places that 
itave never icon a Wfales coach. 
^Players ax being paid even in 
tie lowes divisions and for 
saic it’s Air only source of in- 
ame. If j ludicrous. I have 
ante acres dubs who have to 
py a £50 fin bonus to the play- 
er: and dry are worried about 
waning. Je seen Under-13 and 
Uider-1 (teams that can’t play 
bcause ney can’t find a coach. 
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You'd have thought one of the 
fathers would volunteer." 

He my, Wales’ 13th coach in 
30 years, has spoken to Bowring, 
indeed he took him akmg to the 
Welsh Rugby Writers* Dinner. 
"Kevin didn’t have to tnllr to me 
and I appreciated that I have 
great sympathy for the guys who 
have been and gone. They had 
inadequate preparation. The 
WRU has to sort itself out and 
quickly." 

Henry’s job, of course, has 
not been made easier by the de- 
cision of Cardiff and Swansea 
to play against F-ngiich dubs 
rather than their own. Henry 
couldn't possibly comment but 
he would learn a lot more from 
watching Cardiff against Rich- 
mond than Newport against 
Caerphilly. 

“Players have moved from 
\tales for a better quality of rug- 
by. Its very important that the 
clubs and the WRU travel the 
same road. The Super 12 in the 
southern hemisphere has led to 
an increase in ability of as 
much as 40 per cent lb be com- 
petitive we’d need to play at a 
much higher level on a regular 
basis. Look at Australia. It has 
only three professional bases, 
New South IRfeles, Queensland 
and ACT and 90 players and 
they are the second-bet side in 
the world. We need a structure 
in Whies that is similar.** 

If Australia are the second 
best. South Africa, who have 
war their last 13 games, are cur- 
rently No 1. 'Wales, who con- 
ceded 96 points to South Africa 
in the summer, meet them at 
Wembley on Saturday. It 
sounds like a case for the 
League Against Cruel Sports. 
Henry won’t look at videos of 
previous Welsh performances. 

"Because of the structure my 
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Different worlds: Henry and the World Cop, the battle for which Wales will host next year. T had a good feeling very quickly,’ he said 


HUW EVANS 


predecessors were in a no-win 
situation. Ihave got time to put 
it right.” Whethex.be has had 
time to pref^re for the Spring- 
boks is another matter. “I know 
there are going to be occasions 
when 1 get my arse kicked and 
mentally ifs going to be hard to 
handle. I'm used to winning. It's 
easy to blame the players ail the 
time but the foundations have 
been very creaky. My worry is 
that the game against South 
Africa b too big a step. I'm not 
going to put pressure on the 
team by saying we’re going to 
restrict South Africa to X points. 
I want them to play with pride 
and I want the Wrish people to 
be proud, and if we can achieve 
that it’ll be a good start.” 

Wales have injuries, little 
strength in depth- “we have a 
skeleton," according to Henry 
- and a southern hemisphere 
referee at Wembley. *Td much 
rather one from the northern 


hemisphere. They are defend- 
er-friendly. The southern guys 
are attacker-friendly and there’s 
much more flow to the game.. 
A lot of players here aren’t used 
to that." - ’ V/. ‘ 

Hemy didn’t get where he is/, 
today by being in charge of 
teams that are slaughtered. He 

had great success with Auck- 
land and New Zealand “A". 
Since taking over from John 
Hart (the current; All Blacks ' 
coach) in 1991, Henry's Arret; 
land sides made 22 successful " 
defences of the Ranfurly Shield 
and won the Super 12 in 1996 
and 1997. A lot of people, in- 
cluding the RFU, were inter- 
ested in Hemy. Why would the 
52-year-old former school- 
teacher throw up the chance of 
coaching the All Blacks and opt 
for a country that, in rugby 
terms, had plummeted to Third 
World status? 

‘The New Zealand RFU 


told me I was next in line but 
there were no guarantees I*d get 
the All Blacks job even if I de- 
served it. Hie other candidates 
were ex-All Blacks - 1 wasn’t 
Even though I was bom a 
South Islander I was considered 
an Aucklander and there’s a lot 
of hostility towards the city. Had 
1 stayed I might have got the 
job. Who would have thought 
the All Blacks would lose five 
in a now? But if I didn’t get ft 
I’d have been a bitter and 
twisted old man.” When Hen- 
ry announced he was leaving 
New Zealand, the NZRFU 
said that in future no overseas 
coach would be considered for 
the AH Blacks post. Tt was a 
new clause in their constitu- 
tion,” Henry said. “If a player 
leaves he’s out in the cold for 
a few years. I got life." 

It took two months of court- 
ing from the WRU, a contract 
said to be worth £lJ25m and the 


freedom of Wales to convince 
Hemy it could be an equitable 
life in the land of the long, dark 
cloud. T not only have the op- 
portunity to coach a national 
team but to work at the whole 
development. It’s a total deal. 
England and France are way 
ahead of everybody else in Eu- 
rope and we don’t want the Five 
Nations to become a waste of 
time. I didn’t come here to be 
a scapegoat and I’m sure the 
WRU wouldn’t have appoint- 
ed me if they weren’t going to 
take note of what Fm saying 
I’ve got five years and two 
World Cups and if that isn’t 
enough I should be shot” 

He has introduced a code of 
conduct, has hired the fitness 
expert Steve Black from New- 
castle, has the squad training in- 
doors at an equestrian centre 
— “no more running through the 
crap in weather as cold as hell” 
- and has changed the players’ 


contracts. “They are common 
for all, not just the privileged 
few. I want an environment in 
which all the players have to do 
is think about playing rugby. No 
excuses. My job is to pick the 
best team and I have total 
freedom. I could pick an Eski- 
mo if he was Welsh.” 

Hemy is two months into his 
reign, almost two months into 
Welsh rain. “The weather's a 
negative but there are plenty of 
positives. I have been wel- 
comed throughout Wales. I 
had a good feeling very quick- 
ly. They are good people, very 
similar to New Zealanders. 
When 1 started to coach the 
players I realised they had real 
ability. It would be fascinating 
to see them in the context of the 
Super 12. 1 think they would 
emerge as some of the best 
players in the world." This is 
welcome news, but news all the 
same, to the people of Wales. 
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VHA’EVER else comes out 
c the hatch of internationals 
iced Jy England and \hteles 
oer tfe next few weeks, and I 
bpe fere’s not a lot of gloom 
■vohfcd, it is essential that 
ney feth emerge with a firm 
ho id at outside-half. 

A Successful World Cup 
amrtign next year will depend 
.m hjhbeing able to compete 
1 1 5-man basis and that 
is having a good decision 
in the No 10 shirt At the 

nt, neither team seem 

wtfed in this department and 
lhatcould he fatal. 

J’s not that I am perma- 
ne jly biased towards the im- 
pedance of stand-offs but the 
nrco I look at the modern 
gahe the more I see the need 
to creative thought. If you 
ere to examine the three pre- 


vious winners of the World 
Cup they each had a dominant 
controller in the position - 
Michael Lynagh for Australia, 
Grant Fox for New Zealand 
and Joel Stransky for South 
Africa. 

Next year will not be any dif- 
ferent, because these are still 
the men who win you matches. 
Harlequins are a case in point 
Thev struggled through 
the first part of this season 
but Thieny Lacroix comes bade 
and suddenly they look a good 
side again. 

When you think of those 
who could do a similar job for 
England and Wales there's no 
one whose current form de- 
mands selection at outside- 
half for either of the national 
sides. I was discussing this 
point with the Quins coach. 


Zinzan Brooke, last week and 
he expressed the view that 
many players in this country 
lack “the smell” for the game. 
They are undoubtedly fitter 
and faster but they are like ro- 
bots. They have lost the instincts 
of their predecessors, and the 
number of genuine play-mak- 
ers has dwindled. 

It is an extremely good point 
but not mud) help to coaches 
dive Woodward and Graham 
Hemy and the only way they are 
going to get over the problem 
is to make a decision over the 
next game or two and stick with 
their choice. Given time and par 
tie nee, the players concerned 
will have the chance to gather 
the necessary confidence and 
experience to do the vital job 
in 11 months’ time. 

Players do reactlo having tbe 
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faith of the coach and the team 
placed in them. As usual. New 
Zealand provide the perfect 
example of this. Back in the days 
when Frano Botica and Grant 
FtaxwererivabfortheNolOAD 
Blades’ shirt, Botica was tbe bet- 
ter runner and Fes the better 
kicker. In tbe end, the selectors 
favoured Fox, which caused 
Botica to turn to rugby league. 

The selectors’ frith in Fox 

was repaid when he blossomed 


into a great decision maker. But 
Botica, meanwhile, developed 
into a great kicker -which helps 
to prove that it is all about op- 
portunity because if he had 
been the one the All Blacks 
chose, he would probably have 
been just as successful for than. 

A similar situation exists 
now io New Zealand between 
Carlos Spencer and Andrew 
Mehrtens. The All Blacks tend 
to play them both which has 
been more of a hindrance than 
a help. Sooner or later, they 
must choose one of them 
to mice the mam decision-mak- 
ing role. 

Tbe problem facing Eng- 
land and Wales is hot quite the 
same because they do not have 
people of that calibre but they 
still have time to allow someone 
to grow into the role. England 


have the more difficult task be- 
cause they have so little to go 
on. Paul Grayson seems to have 
been more on the bench than 
on the field for Northampton 
this season; Mike Catt has at 
least been playing at stand-off 
for Bath, but was pre fe rred as 
a winger for England last sum- 
mer; Jon WOkinscm is played in 
tbe centre by Newcastle; and 
Alex King of Wasps- doesn’t 
seem to be m the reckoning. 

Woodward says be doesn’t 
care what the clubs do bnt it 
surely helps if a man is playing 
the same position every week. 
This may suggest that he will go 
for Catt but I find it difficult to 
form an opinion. AH I know is 
that Woodward has to put his 
faith in one of them and hope 
that he can begin to stamp his 
authority. Even if be does that 


against the likes of Holland and 
Italy, it wfll be a start. 

In Wales, Nefl Jenkins is un- 
der pressure because Pon- 
typridd haven't been having a 
very good time and, with Arwel 
Thomas injured, there is spec- 
ulation that Hemy will switch 
newly-qualified Welshman 
Shane Howarth to omsidc- 
haH Howarih is a very good 
kicker so the move might be on. 

However, Neil is well used to 
pressure and has shrugged it off 
to compile a great points record 
in internationals. Playing for 
Fonty hasn’t been easy, so per- 
haps a move up lories will be 
just the breath of fresh air he 
needs. But, whoever gets the 
nod, if he shows the appetite for 
what is required in the World 
Cup be should be cemented into 
the job from now on. 




Springboks have history on their minds 
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T01GETTHE Lions’ heroics 
in lb Republic last year. South 
Afria have. Had Nick MaUett 
betilhe coach instead of the 
hapss Card du Plessis, it is 
doutful if the Springboks 
wad have lost a Test, let 
alor die scries. 

&ce belatedly taking con- 
ttnlMalictt’s Test record ts 
pfcnd 13 won 13. Over the next 
fouweekends his new model 
tootis plav Wales. Scotland, 
Irchd and England. Should 
Sow Africa prevail, it wodd 
OOjfilv be the fastest Grand 
Slat imaginable but would 
: wut a world record. If they 

bttMbksat Wembley on Sat- 
orti/, they will cquafthe South 
Afrun Test record of 15 con- 
W ewe wins: if the others also 
frillhe Springboks will eclipse 
jNc Zealand’s world record 

mm 


run of 17 international victories, 
which was set back in the 1960s. 

There are 12,000 rugby 
coaches m South Africa and 
they picked Mallett What b 
more, he is only 42. He ts still 
learning. In the light of their re- 
cent performances it would be 
tempting to suggest that South 
Africa are using a mallet to 
crack a nut- Compared to the 
southern hemisphere s Tn- 
Nations which, of course. South 
Africa won with a clean sweep. 
Sis eight-match tour looks like 
a stroll in the park. _ 

“1 regard the Th-Nations as 
the hardest competition m the 

W orkk”Malkn.s^’^urvn« 

against Australia and New 
Zealand, home and away ^ with- 
in six weeks takes some ^ 
I didn’t expect us to be un- 
beaten. We won two games by 


one point and we had a bit of 
luck. Our record looks good but 
we have still got a lot of work 
to daleduncaliy, I think we are 
behind Australia and New 
Zealand. Our defence has been 
brilliant faut^ we need to improve 
our attacking options.” 

If the Springbok was a horse 
it would be top weight in the 
handicap. Itoo factors might im- 
pede their record run: their 
schedule this year and their itin- 
erary over the next month. 
With pre-season training back 
in January, the Super 12 series 
starting in February, visits by 
Ireland, Wales and England in 
the summer, followed try the 
Hi-Nations, they are entering 
their 1 1th month of continuous 
iugby. 

“It’s taken its toll,” MaUett 
said. “There's been no time to 

m 


71m Glover 

finds the tourists 
have much to play 
for this month 


rest It’s not a question of fit- 
ness but of keeping players 
focused and sharp.” 

Nor is he overjoyed with 
the logistics of the tour which 
has all the permanency of a 
dirty weekend. 

“It’s very disruptive. We are 
being moved from pillar to 
post, constantly packing and un- 
padriag.Tt looks as if England, 
provided they can field their 
strongest team, have the best 
chance of sending the tourists 
packing in tbe finale at Twick- 
enham on 5 December. 


First up are Wales (recent- 
ly beaten 96-13 in Pretoria) and 
their new coach Graham Hen- 
ry. “At the time 1 described 
them as the weakest interna- 
tional side I had ever seen," 
MaUett said. 

“They looked more like a 
dub side. I kept bringing on 
fresh young players, who had 
the incentive of playing for 
Tri-Nations places, and the 
game got faster and faster. I 
always fed sony for a team out- 
classed and I felt bad for the 
reputation of a country that was 
the best in the world in the 
1970s. But there wifi be no com- 
parison this time. 

“I have never met Graham 
Henry, but I have tremendous 
respect for him. He is used to 
success and Fm sure he’ll put 
together a formidable squad. 


There’s no way he’s going to let 
his reputation be damaged. 7 ’ 

If the tour is important to 
South Africa as a stepping 
stone to the defence of the 
World Cup next year, it presents 
the four borne countries wth an 
opportunity for retribution fol- 
lowing some fearful hidings. 
This time no excuses about sun- 
stroke or playing at altitude. 

The trouble is MaUett, too, 
will be at home in Britain. Ihe 
son of a headmaster, he was 
born in Hertfordshire, gradu- 
ated from Cape Tbwn Univer- 
sity in English and History and 
was a postgraduate in Social 
Studies ar Oxford University. A 
powerful No 8, he gained a 
Blue in 1979 helping Oxford to 
a 9-3 victory over Cambridge at 
Twickenham. 

He played for Western 


Province and twice for South 
Africa, but it is as a coach that 
his cosmopolitan background 
may have the most significant 
influence on Springbok rugby. 
Fluent in French, Italian and 
Afrikaans, Malieti - he has 
three non-whites in his party - 
has coached in Italy, Ranee and 
the less fashionable parts of 
Cape Tbwn. “The perception 
that rugby in South Africa is 
played by guys from (he high 
veld who do nothing but grunt 
is passe. These players want to 
mix, sell their country and sell 
nighy." 

Between 18 and 38 Mallett 
spent 15 years overseas and it 
has given him a broader per- 
spective of South Africa. Dur- 
ing his travels he ran a bistro 
and a travel agency. Thai should 
make him a discerning tourist. 


Johns 
set to 
lead the 
charge 

Hugh Godwin 

says Ireland's new 
captain will never 
be found wanting 


THERE WERE enough fire- 
works around the Paddy Johns 
residence mi Thursday evening 
without the man of the house 
getting too excited over his 
predecessor as Ireland captain. 
Well, with a three-and-a-half 
year old son and a daughter of 
18 months to keep amused. 
Bonfire Night is likely to be a 
noisy affair without any en- 
coanigement from Keith Wiwd. 

In between the bangs and the 
flashes Johns considered the 
position of Wood. Hie Harle- 
quins and lions bookec, hav- 
ing refused to sign tbe Irish 
Rugby Football Union contract 
offered to Ireland's foreign- 
based pfayers, was this week 
omitted from the squad for the 
World Cap qualifiers to be 
played between 14-21Novembec 

It is tbe same contract that 
has been signed by Johns, of 
Saracens, nine fellow English- 
based Irishmen and Jeremy 
Davidson, currently at tbe 
French dub Castres. Had any 
other player considered taking 
the Wood line? “The best an- 
swer I can give you, 1 * said 
Johns, “is that we have signed, 
Keith hasn’t. It's not my job to 
jndge on iL I just fed sorry for 
Keith and Ins family, because 
they’re under a iot of strain. 

“Keith came out to tonr 
Sonth Africa in the summer 
with his body in bits. He came 
because he was asked to and the 
amount of support he gave me 

ns ca ptain, I rwiMn’l thn nL him 

enough foe. It's important he 
sorts this out as quickly as pos- 
sible, the team needs him. ** 

Tbe Rugby World Cup or- 
ganisers, in a zealous effort to 
make tbe qualifying process as 
inclusive as possible, have pit- 
ted each of the home unions, 
with the exception of tbe hosts 
Wales, against two supposed- 
ly lesser nations. In each group 
the top two go through, and tbe 
third may make it via a 
r£p£chage- You cant get much 
more inclusive than that. 

So it is for the next two Sat- 
urdays that Johns has Georgia, 
not to mention Romania, on bis 
mind, ‘ftli I know about Geor- 
gia,” said Johns, “is that they 
have lost one game in a year, 
and that was only 31-14 to Italy 
They look set to take over from 
Romania as the main ♦”^ |n in 
the oW Eastern bloc. We hare 
to take both threats seriously” 

A small aratty of autograph- 
hunting children descended on 
Ireland’s ungiamorous training 
camp near Cork in midweek. 
“WmxTs sick”, die youngsters 
were told, though they proba- 
bly knew as well as anyone that 
the hooker was fit and well in 
London, as be had been since 
he realised it would be point- 
less to take tbe flight to Cork 
be had booked (or last Sunday. 

It is up to Johns to lead by 
example. And what an example 
he set in the Second Test In 
South Africa in June. Hither- 
to Johns' reputation had been 
one of unwavering but under- 
stated commitment. At Lottos 
Versfeld that day; Johns punc- 
tuated his play with stand-up 
fights involving, among others, 
his opposite number Gary 
Deichmann. It was tbe sus- 
tained nature of the violence 
that set the match apart, more 
so than any other high-level in- 
ternational since, perhaps, 
France v England in 1992. 

Could that be a hangover 
when Teichmann’s tourists 
come to Lansdowne Road in 
three weeks? There was a iot 
yon saw In that match," said 
Johns, “and a lot yon couldn't 
see. As a player yon can either 
lie down and take rt, oryou can 
stand np to M. It wasn't planned 
bnt the way things went early 
on, it was going to happen, Huy 
came out to intimidate ns. 1 

hope when we meet them thk 

time ifs a good dean game and 
good entertainment for tbe 
people who go and watch." 

Johns* re-appointment as 
captain Is a source of quiet 
pride for the 30-year-old Ul- 
sterman. “I played toy first cap 
with the team manager Dona! 
Lenihan, in 1990, and my sec- 
ond cap with PhBDanabei; who 
is his assistant The coach 
Warren Gotland is of a similar 
age, so we are all on the same 
wavelength. They know what 
tiie players want” 

For the first time in his 10- 
month tenure of the job. Gat- 
land has aH his first-choice 
locks - Johns, Davidson, Mal- 
cotmO'KeDy and Mick Galwey 
-available for selection. He is 
unlikely to find Johns wanting 
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Victims of the new world order 


LOOKING BACK on his sixth 
Order of Merit victory, the 
one that was never a priority un- 
til it looked like being taken 
away aL the last minute. Colin 
Montgomerie found a highly 
satisfying thought. “If,*’ he said 

“this is going to be the end of 
an era, with the game going 
more global, then it is nice to 
be Ihe last No 1 of ibat era.” 

Montgomerie collected his 
sixth Harry Vardon Trophy a 
week ago after the Volvo Mas- 
ters, which has been the finale 
to the European season for the 
last 11 years, and has spent the 
last few days in a flurry of ac- 
tivity, not least collecting his 
MBE at Buckingham Palace. 

But this time next year Mon- 
ty will be still hard at work. This 
Sunday in 12 months time will 
see the final day of the Amer- 
ican Express Strokeplay Cham- 
pionship. the new season- 
ending event on all the world's 
tours. Whatever Montgomerie 
has done at Montecastillo and 


Golf's fast-changing landscape is leaving Europe's pros in the rough. By Andy Farrell 


David Duval at the US Tour 
Championship the previous 
week, their crowns as the Eu- 
ropean and American No Is 
will still be up for grabs, espe- 
cially with a pot of $5m and a 
minimum of Sim to the winner. 

The double-handed end to 
the official season, which will be 
staged at Ntolderrama, has been 
introduced as one of the new 
World Golf Championships - 
three tournaments appearing 
on the schedule for the first 
time in response to calls for the 
best players in Ihe world to 
meet more often. 

They are being staged by the 
Federation of World Tours and 
the large prize funds - greater 
than the majors - and the fact 
that they will count on the Or- 
der of Merit are an attempt to 
give them instant credibility. 
They are elite tournaments 
with restricted fields, leaving 


those in Europe who will not 
qualify unhappy. 

The Valderrama event will 
feature the entire 30-man US 
Tour Championship field but 
only the top 20 on the Euro- 
pean money list, as long as they 
are in the top-100 on the world 
rankings, which would have 
ruled out Mathias Gronberg 
(10th), Sven Struver (13th), 
Phillip Price fl5th) and David 
Carter (19th) this year. 

Ken Schofield, the executive 
director of the European Tour 
who had to face a three-hour 
players' meeting at Monte- 
castillo, bad no choice but to 
embrace the global expansion 
of the game. Perhaps Mont- 
gomerie is right and the rele- 
vance of the European rankings 
will fade as the world ranking 
becomes all important, but it is 
arguable that the European 
will be the more representative. 


Not only the World Cham- 
pionships events but the US 
Open and the US PGA will be 
included on the Order of Mer- 
it for the first lime next year. 
The US Masters will not be- 
cause Augusta continues its 

policy of inviting overseas play- 
ers rather than endorsing ex- 
emption guidelines. 

For sure, that means the Eu- 
ropean money race next year 
will be decided between the top 
players like Montgomerie and 
Lee Westwood -who now have 
no need to quit Europe to play 
in America full-time - but at 
least the battles will include 
those on the biggest stages in 
the biggest tournaments rather 
than be restricted to the play- 
ing fields of Europe. 

Eligibility for the new tour- 
naments, though not necessar- 
ily perfect, is at least based on 
performance, but the world 


rankings play an important 
part Recently, following a 
change four years ago that 
gave US tour events more 
weighting. Europeans have not 
shown up well but the ranking 
is to be tinkered with again. 

“It is not going to have an 
immediate effect but in time 
should tilt the pointer back 
towards Europe,” said 
Schofield. Since only four men 
really know how the rankings 
work - one each at the Euro- 
pean tour, the US tour and 
IMG, who administer them, 
and John Westwood, Lee's fa- 
ther and a retired maths teacher 
- we will have to wait and see. 

The first new event will be 
the Andersen Consulting 
Matchplay Championship in 
San Diego in February and it 
will feature the top-64 players 
in the world ranking. Current- 
ly, that means around a dozen 


Europeans and Faldo might 
only just squeeze in. If he does 

so in 64th place - he is 67lh now 

- watch for him playing the 
world No 1 Tiger Woods. 

As a result of Seve Balles- 
teros’ lobbying, the Ryder Cup 
Committee are to consider 
capping the number of points 
available, which is usually on a 
point for pound basis. This is 
typical Ballesteros. When he 
was one of the few to play in the 
American majors, he lobbied 
successfully for Lheir inclusion 
in the Ryder Cup table. 

The next WGC event is the 
most unsatisfactory. It is trans- 
parently a backhanded way of 
paying Ryder Cup players as it 
is they, plus their Presidents' 
Cup counterparts from Amer- 
ica and the Rest of the World, 
who will play in a four-round 
strokeplay event at Firestone in 
Akron. Ohio. 


Not only will the wild card 
selections of the various cap- 
tains - based on their ability to 
play in team matchplay com- 
petitions - earn a place in the 
new tournament but their qual- 
ification will be for two years 
until die next team is decided. 
The date is also wrong, for it fol- 
lows two weeks after the LIS 
PGA Championship in Chica- 
go and the week after the Eu- 
ropean Ryder Cup team is 
finalised in Munich. 

The chances arc that Euro- 
peans chasing a place in the 
team will be exhausted before 
they even gel to Brookline for 
the Ryder Cup. The guiding 
hand of Tim Finchem. the US 
tour commissioner, is apparent 
and he has also made sure the 
American Express event de- 
tracts as little as possible from 
his own Tour Championships 
position as the season's finale 
in America. 

It will be played at Vhlder- 
rama for three of the first four 
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wars, just down the tad from 
Momecastiflo. Malady over- 
shadowing the Vhlvo tasters. 
The Swedish car enpany's 
contract with the Eropean 
Tour expires after neiseason 
and so far the only new is that 
discussions arc taking face. 

Volvo might decide lai ii is 
mu worth specially suing a 
tournament if it is not ging to 
be the finale to the rankly that 
they also sponsor. Instea, they 
could put the funds into inhe’r 
boosting the Volvo PGA ham- 
pi on ship and making it, long 
with the Players' CTuimpitship, 
WGC events in oil but ame. 
Welcome to the world lor. 
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Dust starts to fly as McCrae hits the trail Down Under JlilTIS tO 
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Kicking up a storm.- Colin McCrae and his Subaru go in hot pursuit of the leaders in the Australian rally - report, Briefly page 2 


JEAN MAB1E BLASCAP 


GREG RUSEDSKI stands on 
dre brink of the vktoiy ofa life- 
time at the Paris Open today. 
He faces the world number one,, 
Fete Sampras, this afternoon to 
win one of the sport's most im- 
portant tides after a rousing 6-3 
4-6 6-4 semi-final win over 
Yevgeny Kafelnikov. 

This will be Rnsedskf s fifth 
final of a year severely inter- 
rupted by his famously dam- 
aged ankle in the summer. He 
has won only one, in Antwerp 
last February, but will hope to 
disrupt a sequence of six 
straight fosses to Sampras. 

Rnsedskf has now won 28 
matches indoors in 1998, the 
best total on the rircnit, and 
over the past few days has re- 
discovered much of his 
old fluency and -confi- 
dence. His net coverage - 
and touch were of a par- 
ticularly high order and 

■ conip^sated for^serv- ^ 

rHis'H aces,] which in- 
dnded one 134 mph pro- 
jectile, were heavily 
discounted by nine dou- 
ble-faults. 

Kafelnikov wbo had 
put out Tim Henman 
and Msircelo Rios in ear- 
lier rounds in some style, 
did not look die same 
player yesterday He was 
broken the first tune he 
stepped up to serve, but 
the oataHue of the match 
binged on a lapse of 
manners by the Russian, 
who had criticised Hen- 
mao for the very same 
thing three days earlier, tool 

In the second set. dis- to vi 
appointed at being bro- 
ken as be served for the set, he 
slammed a ball high into the 
12,000 crowd at Bercy Stadi- 
um and was given a conduct 
warning by the umpire, Rndi 
Bergen 

That was classed as “ball 
abuse” and, alter he had lev- 
elled the match by winning 
the second set he again went 
breakpoint down in ihe open- 
ing game of the final set as 
Rusedski struck a perfect back- 
hand down the line. This tune 
the Russian buried his racket 
to the floor and broke it 

That was not only “racket 
abuse* 1 bat also, so to speak, 


BY RONALD ATKIN 


self-abuse; stupidity of the 
highest order. Berger bad no 
option but to dock him a point 
fora second offence and award 
the game to Rusedski. 

Alter that the British play- 
er bad only to hold his serve for 

the rest of the set to run out the 
winner and he dung on confi- 
dently to earn a tilt for the first 

prize of $393,000, 

Oddly;. if Kafelnikov had 
won this match it would have 
assured Tim Henman of a 
place in the eight-man field for 
the ATP Worid Championships 
in Hanover later this month. 
Rnsedskf s win keeps Henman 



Looking good: Pete Sampras on his way 
to victory over Tbdd Martin yesterday 


waiting a little longer, though 
the possibility of both British 
players getting to Hanover can- 
not yet be discounted. 

Kafelnikov counted out the 
possibility of a Rusedski victory 
“He has no chance. Pete is a 
great number one. If yon give 
him an opportunity he never 
misses, he makes 100 per cent 
out of nothing." Rusedski does 
not quite see it that way, despite 
tire 0-6 record. “Every one of ray 
matches with Pete has been a 
good one. 1 have played some 
good tennis against him and 
just come op a bit short. It will 
be a question of who serves well 


and who takes {the chanccE^ 
Hopefully I can no it." Sj 
Sampras, who beat TotlJ 
Martin 6-4 7-6, has eqjqjtdl 
long-standing datamation ov*|| 
his felfow-Ameripin. Tlirtraff 
matches and three and a hal 
years have passed since Mar: 
tin last beat him and there it. 
an air of inevitability about 
their matches these days. Mar- 
tin seems to knew bis place . 
properly belongs In the shad- 
ow of the great nun. - i 
Certainly the raucous ca- 
pacity crowd were Irmly in the ; 
Sampras corner. This touroa- 
moot is the Paris blue-collar } 
event compared oith the ete- ji 
gance of Roland farms dor- \ 
ing the French Opm and the 
audience gire vent tOJ 
their uninhbited feel- | 
mgs with yds, cat-calls - 1 
and screeches of ap- I 
proval or diapprovaL 1 
Marcelo Rio: had been 
jeered off afte* his lack- 
lustre display™ Friday 
. but Sampraswith his - 
ailing back w« a cher- i 
ished favourite. 

Late on Friday 
evening Sampas had 
taken out e.xtn insur- 
ance in protetioa of 
his ranking bymaking 
a last-minute ipptica- 
tkm for a wild evd Into 
the Stockholm aurna- i 
meat which begns to- ' 
morrow, the Gale of . 
the tournament sasbo. ! ^ 
It will be his sixth * 
straight week ii En- ; 
rope. i- 

“Mentally and jhys- \ 
way really it's been along f 
r road trip and the body ■ 
could use a rest,’ be . 
said. “But I've got this gol of .) 
six consecutive years at mm- , 
ber one that I want to adieve 
and if h means spendings n~ > 
other week over here Pm rill- 
ing to do that. It's a unipM 
situation, something in tends - ■ 
that might not ever be brofen. 

If it doesn't happen it doesrt r 
happen, but at least I gave ny- 
self the best chance possflA" 
Henman and Rusedski « 
seeded third and fourth fa- 
Stockholm. In (he first rooid 
Rusedski faces the Americai- 
based German, Tommy Hask - 
while H enman plays the Sweat . 
Mikael TiUstroni. 
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Gibbs runs riot 


RUGBY UNION RESULTS 


JUST seven days after their 
heroic 13-1 1 victory over Bath, 
London Scottish were brought 
back to earth when they suffered 
a 76-5 defeat in their Anglo- 
Helsh friendly away Co Swansea. 

The Lions' centre, Scott 
Gibbs, ran in three of the All 
Whiles' 12 tries while his Welsh 
international team-mate Colin 
Chaivis helped himself io two. 
Lee Davies also scored a try and 
kicked eight conversions. 

The Wales prop David Young 
was carried off in the sixth 
minute of Cardiff s 40-1 7 Anglo- 
Welsh home vicuny over West 
Hartlepool with ligament dam- 
age to his left knee which mokes 
him doubtfal for Saturday’s Test 
against South Africa at Wemb- 
ley. The 30-ycar-old light-head 
said: “I've had ice pul on it and 
I'll have a scan tomorrow." 

The Great Britain and St 
Helens rugby league wing. An- 
thony Sullivan, who is on a 
three-month contract, marked 


RUGBY UN ION 


BY PAUL TROW 

his home debut with one of 
Cardiff's set tries. Even though 
yesterday’s game was only his 
second in rugby union, IN- year - 
old Sullivan has already been 
drafted into the Wales squad by 
the coach Graham Hemy. 

The former Lions scrum-half 
Robert Jones, another making 
his home debuL also contributed 
a tty as Cardiff cut loose after 
West had led 3-0 at half time. 

Diego Dominguez kicked 1 3 
points against the country of his 
birth as he steered Italy to a 
23-19 victoiy over Argentina in 
Pfacenza yesterday. The Italians, 
who meet England in a World 
Cup qualifying gome at Hud- 
dersfield a fortnight today, 
scored a try early in each half and 
then held off the visitors. 
Massimo Cuttitta came on for 
Italy as a replacement after half 


an hour of the second half to 
earn his 60 th cap and tie his 
country's record for Test caps. 

Llanelli, who won 34-27 away 
to Leinster on Friday night, 
were presented with a place in 
the fast eight of the European 
Cup when they were confirmed 
as runners-up in Pool A by 
Slade Francois' 34-21 success 
over Begles-Bordeaux. 

The most impressive British 
result in yesterdays European 
matches came in Pool C of the 
Shield with Bridgend seeing off 
their visitors, last season’s 
Heineken Cup finalists Brive. 
20-15. Caerphilly maintained 
their promising form with a 
35-30 win at Newport in Pool A. 
but Aberavon went down 26-5 
at home to Bourgoin in Pool B. 

Bristol, with seven tries in- 
cluding a brace apiece from 
Ben Breeze and Adam Larkin, 
hammered Wakefield 46-15 to 
remain two points dear at the 
top of Allied Dunbar Premier- 



Gibbs: Hat-trick of tries 

ship Two. Second-placed 
Worcester, still smarting from 
having two points deducted by 
the Rugby Football Union for 
fielding an ineligible player, 
bounced back with a 21-9 home 
win over the bottom dub. Black- 
heath. 

Coventry stayed third after 
beating visitors Rotherham 
22-12, with the division's leading 
points scorer. Steve Gough, 
adding another 12 to his season’s 
tally. Meanwhile, the Australian 
rugby league back Wfenddl Sailor 
scored a try in his second game 
f or Leeds, a 26-6 win at Fylde. 


ALUED DUNBAR 
PREMIB1SHIF ONE 

Gloucester 31 Bedford 27 

Gloucester Was Catira. tow utomctfi 
Cons Maptetoh 2. Pens Maptaoft *. Bed- 
fort: Wes RKharck Yapp. Zataman Cons 

Howard 3. Att 5,500 

Harlequins 25 Newcastle 20 

Harlequins: Tries Uigw. Cons SchuSK 
Pens SduisJer 6. Newqmtie: Tries: Aurwrantj. 
Massev Underwood Cons Wfifcrwon. Mrs 
W fenson Ate S.91A 

Leicester 36 Bath 13 

Leicester: Tries: Greenwood 2. Gustard. Ov- 
erend,SiT3ndr]tCans:5i7ansliy4.Pen£5ear>- 
Bwt Wes^ Guscott Cons Gaa. Pms Cal 
iAtt 15.873 

London Irish 25 Sale 31 

London Irish: Ties Sunrsns 2. tomey Cortc 
Woods 2 Pens Woods 2 Sale Wes Bom, 
OXunreugam, torihr Cons Howarth 2. Pens 
Howarth a. An: 2^00 
Northampton 26 Wasps 21 

Northampton: Wes B*t, Mactovnn. Cons 
Grayscw? ftmstVaysorA.WtespeTriiKLo- 
aaaVoHw Cons Lagan. Pens Logan 3. Att 


P 

Lekextcr 10 
Both 10 

N u r th amp tem 9 
Gloucester 10 
Richmond 9 
Harieqtdns 10 
Saracens S 
Wasps 10 
Newcastle 9 
London Irish 9 
Sale 9 

Bedford 10 
L Scottish 8 
WHarttepoof 9 


L F A Pts 

2 326 155 16 

3 291 1B7 Id 

2 235 182 Id 

4 234 211 12 
. 3 255 233 12 

4 262 259 12 

3 266 181 10 

5 296 224 10 

4 244 219 10 

6 221 242 B 
6 205 282 6 

8 245 344 4 
6 13S 235 4 

9 127 388 0 


PREMIERSHIP TWO 

Coventry 22 Rotherham 


IMes Soil* Wacfc. Cons. Scut/ 

Exeter 7 Rugby 23 

Exeter: Tries flfws. Cons B Easton Rugby. 
Tries Morgan 2. Saunders. Cons M Davxa. 
Pens M Danes 2. 

Fyfdn 6 Leeds 26 

fttdec Pens: Peacod. 2. Leeds Tries tome, 
OHare, Sato. Cons: TupuWu. Mans lu^u- 
foru i 

Moseley 25 OmeB 3 

M oin l s y: fa: S laoa 2. Code. Mefcr^ Cent: 
S Jones. Pens 5 kjn& One#: Pens: Vert»i» 
WakofWd 15 Bristol 46 

WMwfteldcllteinnLSuTipMnOanrt. Sum- 
mere. Bristob Tries: Bieeze 2, Larin 2, Evans, 
Mason, J Wnng. Cans: tines 4 hens: rlrvix. 
Waterloo 12 London Welsh 10 

Waterloo: Rsns: L GnfRihs4. London WeUv 
Tries: Cumn Cons: ftoM. hats Pearce. 
Worcester 21 Bbddwatti 9 

Wonasten THes: taxKc HoKort. Cons: lohn 
J liey 3. Stekheattc Pens: 

P W D L F Aft* 


P W D l F A PtS 
Bristol 10 9 0 1 295 136 IB 

Worcester 10 9 0 1 272 139 18 

Coventry 10 7 0 3 290 171 14 
Waterloo 10 7 0 3 194 181 14 

Exeter 10 5 1 A 212 216 11 

B o t lrafa rtl 9 5 0 4 202 116 10 

Orrefl 10 S 0 5 219 146 10 

London WtishlO S 0 5 199 249 10 


Lams 
Moseley 
Wake fieW 


10 5 0 5 163 213 10 

10 4 0 6 209 146 8 

10 4 0 6 199 213 8 

10 2 0 8 199 313 4 

9 1 1 7 117 297 3 

10 0 010 99 333 0 


JBWSON NATIONAL 
LEAGUE ONE 

BlahanVSoBhuB 27 Manchester 
Liverpool St He! 20 Wharifedale 
lydney 35 Moriny 

Newbury 27 Harrogate 
Odey 19 Henley 

Reeding 28 Camberfay 


LEAGUE TWO NORTH 

Aspatria 34 Hrnddey a 

jMwrton 30 Sandal 17 

SSS, ’! 

SSfWdge 6 New Brighton 3 

SS^Uparit^ SSSSST 1 !! 

LEAGUE TWO SOUTH 

Barldng 3D Clifton 0 

16 Norwich 6 

Qjrtwihnni 9 Tabard in 

North Watsham 21 Bridgwater in 

Hymou th 13 MetSfce 20 

WestavsriMare 16 Redruth 16 

anglo-welsh matches 

S»«ns«E Tries: Cstih, 3. Orarvc 2. l Dawes. 

5-” Cdwicaicsa London Sent- 
tish: Tty: Mamcm-Bidv^i 

£*32. t- . ^ w Hartlepool 17 
«ronr. ines Jaivu R ko?, foi, Sulwan 
5 West 

EUROPEAN CUP 

KJOLA 

Sttde frangab 34 BAgles 21 

SCade Franks: toaK Domr»d h^L 7 Ism 


•rnmtum.u. mis. L-tLqjrtnP ^ HU. 

P00LC 

BrbwVtiJe 19 • Sn. l tr.» r .. 

fsaaseasaSss^ 

g«oreANSHiao: 

POOL A 

13 ££3£ 51 


19 Voulouse 


2 Rmc Gxjgh. Rotherhenc 1 Rossfyn Park 30 Nottingham 24 


POOL B 

Aberavon 

POOLC 


Bucharest 

Portugal 


5 Bourgoin 

20 Brive 
24 Biarritz 
13 Agen 


WELSH NATIONAL 
LEAGUE FIRST DIVISION 


Blackwood 
Cross Keys 
Uandovety 
ftontypoot 
Rumney 


19 Macsteg 
9 Newbridge 
7 AbertUery 
30 neordry 
33 Ibndu 


5 Wales Police 27 Merthyr 


Itedegar 

UWIC 


22 Dunwant 
14 Bonymaen 


TENNENTS VELVET 
PREM*SHIP FIRST D1VISIO 

Boroughnurfr P Cleric 
Havvfck M Stirling County 

Harlots H> 17 GTgowKawlB 2 ] 
Mehoso 19 Watsonlans 1 i 

WofSortand 23 Jed^orest 2 | 

SECOND DIVISION ! j 

Aberdeen GSFP 16 Gala 1.-/1 

Bigger 16 Selkirk \* 

•Wso 43 DundoeHSfP 1 r I. 

WAeaWy 18 KUmamodc i:.f 
Musseftlurgh 58 Edinburgh Acs 

|NTEra\IATK)NAL MATCH { 

tely 23 Argentina 

Italy: Tries; AMobCJtA. CCoxitzuro. Cons^ 

D Dommjjiiz 2 Pens: Domw-juu: 3 Ar ‘ 
9on*h« Prrulty Cons N kitranda. 

GOwaada 3. Mm te Are JS.000 
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| harming of Hamed’s image 

! After a lacklustre fin h+ ■ u • 

Jk*rEMpTSaicai ynx ni ^ h1: ,n Prince Naseem must start listening to other experienced voices. By Bob Mee 
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jer's on. rowan ihais na-dod 


. _ — — *re was 
damage in the first place. 
The movers and 


V. 


, I T ovcrs and shakers 
ground Ihc iruculem 24-vear- 
Jld featherweight champion 
have, no doubt, dealt with the 
problems posed by last week's 
j\tmnoc City adventure in dif- 
ferent ways. Some wiU deny 
[hero was ever a difficulty, that 
It was a fiction inspired by an 
antagonistic media. Some will 
lay tbe blame for whaL was in 
f Britain at least, a public-rela- 
lons disaster, anywhere but at 
their own door. Some will play 
others off against each other in 
order to lighten their grip on 
jHamed, who remains a mar- 
ketable item in spite of his bad 
behaviour in his brief stay on 
the New Jersey coasL 


uni" ! cranible ’ some will 
“ndojjbtctny be hurt The one 
»Jre thing is that Hamed will re- 
3? 1 ? the American cable 

P/^pO^issuedafex 

last week declaring his dull 
Ppmis win over Wayne Mc- 
Mough m Atlantic City was 
J^Jly a resounding success. 
HBOs Lou DiBeUa ended the 

tax confirming their satisfaction 
wnh their British investment by 
declaring; “Count us among 
those who love him." 

Hamed surrounds himself 
wnth admirers, none of whom 
show any signs of having ever 
^Tgued with him. It's been said 
that the only man who give 
him orders is his father, Sal. 
Nothing wrong with that, but he 
should have other people to 
whom he will listen, and 
those people must have expe- 
rience to deal with tough, tricky 
situations. 

His fall-out with his trainer 
and mentor, Brendan Ingle, is 


now well documented. Ingle 
was stifl in the corner last week, 
but was Hamed listening to 
him? Will they still be togeth- 
er when be boxes again, per- 
haps in February? 

There is uncertainty, too, 
over the future of his relation- 
ship with Frank Whrren, wbose 
promotional hold on him was 
relaxed for this fight because of 
his own business difficulties. 
Financial restraints in place 
pending tbe outcome of he own 
dispute with his former partner 
Don King led to a reduction in 
Warren's formal role in Atlantic 
City, where he was a consultant 
to the promoter of licence 
Cedric Kushnei. He remained 
a high-profile presence, how- 
ever, and back in England 
said he hims elf had had no 
cross words with his young 
champion. 

There was a brief claim in a 
national newspaper earlier in 
the week that the Hamed camp 



Ham ed; An o gmt behaviour 

might consider “one-to-one” in- 
terviews with critics. Any pos- 
sibility of interpreting that as a 
possible peace offering disap- 
peared with die rider that they 
believed the criticism had been 
orchestrated This is palpable 
nonsense. His team should get 
it straight in their heads that tbe 
reaction against him was a di- 


rect result of his own appallingly 
arrogant behaviour. 

As someone who arrived in 
town late to find a welling 
anger among the normally calm 
British press said: “How on 
earth can he have upset so 
many people In such a short 
time?” How, indeed. 

His delayed arrival, follow- 
ing an amateurish problem 
with a work permit, annoyed 
Bally’s Hotel and Casino, who 
had shelled out a substantial 
amount of hard cash in site fees, 
and who understandably want- 
ed a serious return on the out- 
lay. At the final press confer- 
ence, a Baby's spokesman spoke 
plainly of their disappointment. 
The fight drew just over 8.000 
in a 15,000 capacity arena. 

When he did arrive, instead 
of playing the situation calmly 
and sensibly, Hamed was con- 
frontational. He was rude to 
several journalists, spoke with 
astonishing insensitivity about 


McCullough, who is from 
Belfast, needing a machine gun 
or an Uzi in the ring, and when 
asked by an American writer if 
he wished to modify the state- 
ment, replied coldly: “Next.” 

At least one British journalist 
questioned Sky’s decision to 
screen his vitriolic personal at- 
tack on Colin Hart of the Sun. 
However, whether he liked it or 
not, the media had become part 
of the story. 

I should declare my own po- 
sition. I have worked as a free- 
lance member of the Sky boxing 
team for eight years. In that 
time, indeed in television work 
dating back to 1984, 1 cannot 
remember another main- 
event fighter refusing a five pro- 
motional interview 48 hours be- 
fore the show. Yet Hamed did 
so to Sky, when tbe point of this 
was largely promoting pay-per- 
view sales, and so in turn was 
helping increase his own fi- 
nancial reward. Whatever the 


reason for it, his derision was 
inappropriate. 

Commercially, Hamed re- 
mains viable - one dull fight, 
does not destroy a man who has 
been mostly explosive and 
charismatic - but it has long 
been proven that financial back- 
ing hinges on image. A decade 
ago. Mike Tyson lost sponsors 
because of’ a remark about 
wanting to drive an opponent’s 
nose into the base of his brain. 
They did not come back. This 
year, we have seen what a bod 
press can do to a man as revered 
as WiS Carling once was. 

I would not want Hamed to 
bile bis tongue and hide his feel- 
ings every moment of the day, 
but the lack of professionalism 
he showed in Atlantic City por- 
trayed him as a man with little 
or no compassion for those out- 
side his immediate family and 
sycophantic entourage. And 
that’s a shame, because it’s 
probably not the case. 
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Morning glory in Kentucky brings a wash and brush up in preparation for the Breeders' Cup 
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Hw»c The fill y Three Ring eniovs a cooBng shower after an earfy workout in prep a rat ion for last night's Breeders' Cup races at Qmrcfafll Downs, Kentucky 

.Yavana’s Pace makes his class count 





Yifc 


****** 


CLASS TOLD. Yavana's Place, 
the top weight, landed the No- 
vember Handicap over a mile 
and a half at Doncaster yes- 
terday as the Flat turf season, 
drew to a close. Yavana's Pace 
was sent to the front over two 
furlongs out by DairyD Holland, 
his jockey, and never looked 
like being caught. 

Cartys Quest, last on the 
home turn, finished powerful- 
ly to be beaten one and a quar- 
ter lengths in second. Dalo 
Star, the 9-2 favourite, under 
Rhssurc from a long way out, 
wfcs third. 


DONCASTER 

Gcmq Soft (Good to Soft in . — _ 
1L2ft 1. ESCORT (P tobrconfM-l. 2. n9» 
talk S-2; 3. befcdoth 9-4 fa* 13 Ite. £. 
6 (W Magqas. Newmarket)- tote 06 
£5.70. fiiS). £1 30 DF. £43.80. CSF: 
f49J7 , , 

1 2.50: 1 . CHELSEA BARRACKS (Pal EddWv) 
9-4 fav; 2. Spoonful of Sugar 100-30; 3. 
Legend 7-1 13 ran. 7., 0 Dunbjp. AruJ- 

<M> to te £3.30: £1-40. £1.70. £2 -20- DF. 
£4 70. CSF; £B55 , _ , , 

1.25:1. BAND ON THE RUN (MrsSBosJeyJ 
70-t, 2. Yoomnn Othw 12-1; 3. 
uySumes&l fcw,4.tostTli*vife«*r:0-l- 
24 tan. VS, Vi (iMcMahorvThmwatW.^ 
£26.30. €5.40, £3.30. C2.00, 1620. 
£274.10. CSF- £236 17. Tncatt £1.531.56. 
1.55: 1. REX 15 OKAY (Date Gibson) »-V 

2. NathM-t Boy 14-1. 3. Bodfan Quamr 

14-1; 4. Boogy Woogy 7-1 . 

GacUo 27. "MS Bonding. MmBfeM./ «** 

£14 1ft a 70. £3.90. £4 00, II -W 
!£&1.10 CSF £155.70. Tncast £2.083 98. 

1. ALCAZAR iFtt Eddery) 64 JW 2 - 
V**oe Of Denial 9-1 . 3. ChbtSM « ""■ 
5 . (. (/ftifUOftArundd) tows £L 0 R £1 a0 - 
IZ £0. DF. O.20. CSF: £13.68. 


Mark Johnston, Yavana’s 
Pace's trainer, said: “Yavana’s 
Pace is a special horse and I al- 
ways thought he was the right 
type for this race. When he ran 
at Beverley for me first time be 
struck me then as being simi- 
lar to Quick Ransom who this 
race in 1993.” 

Yavana’s Pace may go hur- 
dling. Johnston added: “We 
said if he ran badly here we 
wouldn’t consider it, but now 
he's won it’s a possibility. But 
he’s only going to go hurdling 

if we think he can go all the way 
to Cheltenham. He’s schooled 


Iflft 1. RENZO (S Sanders) 20-1 ; 2. Brfifc’s 
Pride 1 0- »: 3. April Stodt 7- 1 . 1* ran, 3-1 

favEtiertov rggHl * U ■ 
Melton Mowtvav). W* 141.20, f 10.40, 
gSail tTm. £219.00. CSF: £189.73. 

Sl?W»NM AKEID »£*&£; 

2. CarivsOiMrt 10-1:3. DatPSnr 9-2 tw 

4 Pension Fund 20-1. 23 ran. 1‘/s 2. (M 
jotmsion. MridWum) gJJ£3 IM. 

£2 70. £2 00. £4.60 DP. £53 .80. .OF. 
£67 42. Incase £384.21. Tnfeda: tWSLM- 
ilO: I. SOME U 

25-1; 3. GaaRt Sturm 6-5 fav. 1Z ran. nic, 
i iu randy wantage). Hate: £5.70; £2 10. 

wobbo ae-*" 1 * 3 ; 

Not won; £46.75039 carried fer- 
ISroTOToninnaw. 

PlKtpoc £140.40 Ouadpot £100 30 
p£^V£343.93. Place5: £203.87. 


CHEPSTOW 

f^iJcwSGWILD 0 Ttezard) 2-1 Jtf«; 

16-1 7 an. 2-1 )i fay Mtiesha an ligw g*- 
ed ridert- 7 . <F«icMo8s. 5hepton Maf- 


over hurdles in Ireland but we 
wouldn't be taking any chances 
and he would be property pre- 
pared at home.** 

Coral quote Yavana's Pace 
at 20-1 for the 1 999 Champion 
Hurdle. 

Joe Tizzard and Tunmy 
Murphy rode an 8-1 treble and 
200-1 four-timer at Chepstow 
and Sandown respectively. Six 
of those were trained by Paul 
Nkbolls, who sent out seven 
winners in all at odds of 1,288-1. 
Tizzard was successful on Call- 
ing Wild, Irbee and Nearly An 
Eye. Murphy won on Laredo, 


let). Tbte: £3.00. £1.70, £2.50. DF: £6.60. 
CSP fa25. 

l A5M. IRBEE OTeanfll 1-8 fav; 2.&4on 
Lan 12-1.3. Moor law 7-2. 6 ran. 10,9 
(F Nicholh, Step ton Mallet) Tote & 00. 
£130. £3.5a W. fizja CSF: £1356. 

2.15: 1.WS1HI MOROSE (CLJewelyn) 10-1, 

2. L'Opera 8-1; X- Buckhouse Boy 16-1 
10 ran. 4-1 jt favs Dictamn («h), ShooUng 
Unlit (5th). 13. Vh <N IWmon-Davies, 
Cheltenham). Tote £8.70; £2.10. £2.20. 
£4.00. DF: £22.90. CSF. £80.14. Tritasc 
£1,164 42. NR: Ramvratdi. 

2S« 1- NEARDf AN 6VE (J Tteort) 1^ -4 f»; 
2. 160 Much 4-1; 3. Sum Falcon 12-1 . 3 
ran. DA, 13- (P Nidiofa, Shapton MateO 
lOtt- 1 £1.20. W: £1.60. CSF; £1.59. 

3 J5: 1, KWG*S ROAD (C UeucByn) 5-6 fav; 
2. Buck's Mac* 11-2; 3. JaWni 9-2. 10 
rah. '0,23. (NlwAon-Owtes.QwItertvuTiJ. 
Tbte £1.708 £130. £1.40. £1.40. DF: f4 00. 
CSF; £4.88. 

335: 1. TONKA (C UeweHyn) 7-2; 2. Exec- 
utive Decklon S-4 tw; 3. Distant Storm 
4-1. 5 ran. l'A 1. (D Gandoffo, 

Tbta: 0.70. £1 80, £1.30, DF- £3.00. 
£7.78. 

PCacMOt: £30.00. Quadpot: £14 00 
Pbea fit £35.53. Ptoc* 5; £ 19 19- 


BY IAN DAVIES 


Chai-Yo, Court Melody and Mr 
Strong Gale. 

Mister Morose landed a 
gamble from 20-1 in the morn- 
ing down to 10-1 when running 
away with the Silver Trophy 
Handicap Hurdle at Chepstow. 
Mister Morose, returning from 
an absence of 624 days through 
injury, won by 13 lengths. 

At Wincanton, Venetia 
Williams’s grey Teeton Mill 
jumped well to clinch tbe Bad- 
ger Beer Handicap Chase. Tbe- 
ton Mill led approaching the 


RACING RESULTS 


SANDOWN 


GOTO Good (Good to Soft m pbees) 
1245: 1. NAVARRE SAMSON {R Fanant) 

4- 7 fav; 2 Out* N' about 2-1; 3. NaviKky 
13-2. 4 ran. 4, 5 IP Hobbs). TM* £1-50. 
DF: £1 30 CSF: £2.07. NR: tBndng AJ. Frame 
Of Mind, Nanogm. 

100:1. LAREDO (T I Murphy) 11 -B fav; Z. 
Storm Forac^st 9-2; 3. Blgsound 6-4. 4 
ran. 7, dm. (P Nithofy Toto: £2 2a DF: 
£420. CSF: £6.76. 

IJRfcl. CHAWO (IJ Murphy) 71 2, Popm 
6-1; 3. Bright November 5-2 ftfe 7 ran. 
8. 5. (I Old) Tbte £4.60; £2,60. £2.60. DF: 
£14.00. CSF. £19.44. Tncait £46.42. NR: 
Shodk.ShoofkflO-1) wes vathdrawn not un- 
der orders. Ride 4 apples to aH bets, deduc- 
tion 5p in the pound. 

2.20: 1. COURT MBODV (T J Murphy)4-1; 
2. Cad (t A Day 5-2; 3. Th« L«t lltng 15-6 
fav 4 ran. B. 1 1. IP NetnllsJ. TWa: £5 4a 
DF: £5.90. CSF: £12.46. 

2-55. 1. MYOSOT15 (Mi S Suonge) 5-1; 2. 
MMam 4-1, 3. ibfunga 33-1. 11 ran. 

5- 1 fav One Mora FSrn (4th). 6. 't> (P Hi- 
att). Tbt*£5.9a £2.10. £1.70. £13.60 DF. 
£8.70. CSk £34 Da Tmast f552J7. 


third last fence under Norman 
Williams on and wem on to 
beat Menesonic by eight 
lengths. Williams said: “He is 
in the Hennessy, but he could 
go for the Becher Chase the 
week before at Ain tree with tbe 
thought that he may eventual- 
ly be a National horse." 

The absence of PridweU, 
withdrawn lame, meant the 
Tanglefoot Elite Hurdle lost its 
flavour. But Grey Shot made all 
for Jamie Osborne and Ibby 
Balding to score by 10 lengths 
from Bellator. Balding said: 
“He could go for the Murphy’s 


330: 1. MR STRONG GALE (T J Murphy) 
1 1-4; 2. Saraids lira Fun 5*2 law; 3. Kansan 
1 1-4. 5ian- 1 '/>. 4. (PPfcchot). UAk £3.00; 
fl.BO, £130. DF: i3.40 CSF: £923 
4j00: 1. MONSIGNOR t Richard Guen) 13-2; 
2. Windrow 6-1; 3. NMKe King 3-1 fav. 
19 ran. 'h. 'h. (M Pitman]. Tata £12.00; 
£3.20, £2.50, £2.40. DF. £61.50. CSF: 
£44.02. 

Plmpot D54 40. Quadpot £79.60. 
Place & £21335. Place 5: £126.19. 


UTTOXETBR 


GoinKGood (Good to Soft m 
1.05: 1 . SON OP ANSHAN (A Dobbin) 2-1; 
2. Nofay Miw 6-1; 3. Dark CMtengor 
7-2. 5 ran. 13-8 fav Jazzman (fall). 23. 9- 
(Mis Manta Jone). Tbte: £330; £1.80. 
£2.10. DF: £12.10. CSF: £11.82. 

1J& 1. PHAR BETTER (G Bradley) 3-1 3 fav 
2. Easton PrajKt 7-1 ; 3. Mlrade iGd 7-2 
6 ran. ID, l’A $ Shenvood). Tbte £1.70; 
£1.50, £2.40. DP. £3.40. CSF: £5.22. 

2.05! 1. SHARE OPTIONS U. WyerJ 5-4 far. 
2. Son of iris 11-4; 3. Oneanthreequar- 
tan 7-4. 3 ran. 14, 6. (T Easterly). Wc 
£1.80. DF? f2.0a CSF? 1 4.13 . NR hy House. 


Hurdle at Cheltenham next 
weekend. On the Flat he did- 
n’t take his races too quickly, 
but we’ll think about iL I don’t 
know if he is a Champion Hur- 
dle horse, he could be a two and 
a half mfler.” 

Rupert Wakley was sus- 
pended for 10 days (16-21 & 
23-26 November) for mistaking 
the winning post when second 
on Powder Hound in the 1.40. 
Wakley dropped his hands four 
strides from the post on Ian 
Williams' 6-5 favourite, who 
went down by half a length to 
Not For Parrot 


2.40: 1. BARTON a Wyel 11 -8 fair. 2. Do 
Vd Know Wha 7-2; 3. Guiktor 8-1. 6 ran. 
6, 29. (T Eostcrby). Tbte £240; £1.50, £250. 
DF- £4.50. CSF: £6.09. 

3.10: 1. JIBBER THE KIBBER ID Leahy) 7-1. 
2. Renting N&*d* 6-1; 3. Madison 
County 9-4. 5 ran. 2-1 fav Grange Coun 
(fett) V*. 15. (Mrs J Pitman), 'tote: £640; 
£2.70, £2.00. DF: £15.10. CSF- 0858 
045: 1.SAMANIDn , 5«kiaH)7-1.2.Gun , n 
Rons 61 ; 3. lOngdam Emperor 9-1. Sran. 
5-4 CouRhard (puSM up). 7, 1. (Mis L 
SiddalD. tote: £123ft 0.90. £1.70. DF; 
£16.40. CSF. 0922 
Ptaeepot: £320.60. Quadpot £46 <0. 
Place & £706.84 . Place 5: £282.91. 


WINCANTON 


Gong: Good (Good to Soft m places) 

1 . 10 : 1, EMBUS (L Cummins) 1 0-1; 2. Hum 
TV Haw 20-1. 3. Kdo's Promise 12-1. 12 
ran. 3-1 fav Pnmraw Street 7, 6. 0 King) 
tote: £11.30; £2 10. £3 60, £1.70- DF; 
£87.90. CSF: £171 62. Tncast €2,181.56 


• The trainer Kim Bailey, who 
won the Grand National in 
1990 with Mr Risk and sent out 
Alderbrook and Master Oats to 
win tbe Champion Hurdle and 
Cheltenham Gold Cup re- 
spectively in 1996, has been 
tailed over allegations he con- 
spired to commit burglary. 
Lambourn-based Bailey is (hie 
to answer bail oo 17 December. 
The arrests followed secret 
surveillance after police had 
been contacted by Jamie Os- 
borne, recently cleared during 
on-going race- firing and dop- 
ing inquiries. 


1.4ft 1. NOT FOR (WtftOTlA Thornton) 7-1. 
2. Powder Hound 65 fav; 3. JetSpedab 
4-1. 12 ran, 'ft. 6 (P Hobte) tote £660; 
flJO.fl 10.f1.S0.DfcH.1D. CSF £14.76 
2.10: 1. DERRYMORE MIST(N Wttarnsonl 
9-4 jt fav; 2, The Codeertoo 94 it lav; 3. 
New Leaf 6-7. 11 ran. %. nk. IP Nidtc*). 
tote €280. £1.80. OF: 17 57. Tncast: 
£25.63 

145: 1. TEETON MtLL{N WJSamson) 4-1. 
2. Mcnwank 3-1 fav, 3, Juftara ID-1. 7 
nn 6 6 (Mm Vbwfa VVOvns). tote £5 JO; 
£2.00. £1.90. DF: £7.00. CSF. £15.45. Tnc- 
ast £10026. ML CaHisoe Bay. 

3.15s 1. WIM0UTH BWO R Kavmagh) 4-1; 
2. toufan Bey 6-4 fav: 3. Walter's Dcstiiw 
14-1 8 ran. 2. 12. (E James), tote £6 
O.BO, £1 4ft £1 10. W: £630. CSfc £1 0.03- 
Tncast £68.56. 

35ft 1. GREY SHOT (I Osborne) 10-1 1 fav; 

I BNtotnr 1 1 4; 3. Drowis End 9 1 . 4 nn. 
1ft *0- (I Baldinq). tote. £1.70. DP £2.20. 
CSF £3.66. Nft (fidwefl. 

4J0 : 1. NATIVE ARROW (C Maude) 9-1- 2. 
Gattton Party n 1M; 3. Codtbury 25-1. 

II ran. ?•» la* Connor Madeod. 5, 7. (P 
Hobbs). Tbte £6.40, £i,80. £2 50. £4.50. 
DF. £30.60. CSF. £50.1 1 . NR: Brown Owl. 
PJacepot £4750 Quadpot £3 40. 

Pface 6: £40.24 Ptaoa 5: B 90. 


United 
sign up 
soiled 
worms 


FISHING LINES 


KEITH 

ELLIOTT 

ANY COMPANY voting to pay 
£12m for an employee who 
works only abont three hoars a 
week dearly has more money 
than sense. So I had a quiet 
chuckle when I heard that 
Manchester United had forked 
out £325 for 5,000 worms. Out- 
rageous. Fancy paying 15p for 
a worm. Aka: Rsguson might tie 
a whizz on the transfer market, 
but he has paid way over the 
odds for his latest signings. 

It’s true that their role is 
slightly less glamorous than 
that of Beckham, Yorke or Gig- 
gs. They don’t for example, get 
the chance to go oat with a 
Spice GirL But It is, nonethe- 
less, a vital position. The worms 
(of the type called reds, yon will 
not be surprised to hear) have 
been recruited to put some 
backbone into tbe dub's pitch 
at Old TVafford. Joining the 
ground staff, yon might say. 

According to a story in the 
Angler's Mail, the worms were 
called In by the head groimds- 
man, Keith Kent, who said: “TO 
have a root zone that is 92 per 
cent sand, so we can pass wa- 
ter through it quickly. ” He 
could probably have phrased it 
better; but you know what he 
meant. Very important, 
drainage, especially if yon live 
in Manchester. Kent spotted 
the worms at a local pet shop, 
liked their style and was soon 
talking terms with tbe owner. 

Tbe worms are now happi- 
ly borrowing in the hallowed 
hut enjoying an existence that 
others of their kind can only 
dream about The pitch is 116 
yards by 76 yards, which gives 
each worm ... er, well, I won't 
bother you with the maths. 

It seems a mite churlish to 
point oat that Kent could have 
bought 32^00 worms for the 
same price, if he had ap- 
proached anyone of the several 
bait farms that specialise in 
worm-breeding to supply an- 
glers. It’s infra dig to shovel 
earth in your garden these 
days. All you need to do is pop 
along to a fishing shop and buy 
a tub-full. It’s much less effort, 
more hygienic and certainly 
safer. My brother still bears 
scars on his foot where he 
plunged a fork into the ground, 
and instead impaled bis foot 

Worms have suddenly be- 
come big business. For years, 
they were dismissed as a bait 
used only hy kids. Now they are 
back in favour with fishers 
and fish. In these days of high- 
tech baits, made with just the 
correct balance of amino adds, 
essential oils and sweeteners, 
it’s refreshing to discover that 
yon don't need a chemistry de- 
gree to catch fish. 

The great thing about worms 
is that they wiD catch pretty well 
anything that swims, from 
sticklebacks to salmon. It's all 
a matter of being adaptable. 
There’s probably even a book 
on it: 101 Things To Do With a 
Jar of Worms. Let me give you 
an example. One rose involves 
taking a syringe and ejecting 
the worm with air. This makes 
it float. When fishing in weedy 
lakes, a pumped-up worm wrig- 
gles above vegetation rather 
than hiding among It. The fish 
can see it, and your hook does- 
n’t get tangled. Clem; huh? 

Even more fiendish is a 
trick to catch eels. (Those with 
a delicate disposition should 
skip this paragraph.) First, 
take a bundle of worms and 
stick them in a liquidiser, 
preferably when your wife is out 
of the house. While you're at it, 
borrow one of her sanitary 
toads. Head for a Kkety eel spot 
and tie the sanitary towel on 
your line, after soaking in worm 
juice. He on a hook (baited with 
a worm, of course), and cast it 
out I am assured that U at- 
tracts eels from miles away, 

Very versatile, the worm. 
However; being adopted by 
fishermen has a definite down- 
side: you get eaten by fish, one 
way or another. A job with 
Manchester United seems an 
infinitely better bet Kent re- 
vealed that bis transfer deal al- 
most didnt go through because 
tbe new boys were not dean 
enough (rather like tbe Brian 
Clough days at Nottingham 
Forest, when every player had 
tohave a short bad; and sides). 
Kent said: "They came in the 
worst black soil I’ve seen. We 
had two lads with buckets 
washing every one before we put 
them on the pitch." That's 
what I call luxury - a dub 
where even the stadium's 
worms have their own hath at- 
tendants. Beats being impaled 
on a book, doesn't it? 
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■Wedding stake; Lyndsay Stancy-Parkcr paid for the Big Day by saving money each month mmrncouou 


Put a bit to one side 


It's easy to live for the moment, but you should get into the swing of regular saving 


ONLY half the adults in this country 
have any savings at alL If you are not 
one of them then you are missing out 
on a secure future. 

“It's especially important for peo- 
ple in their twenties to start saving 
now," says Julie Lord, certified 
financial planner with Cavendish 
Financial Management “There won't 
be the state provision that was in place 
for their parents." 

When you start work you should 
pay off any debts and then start a sav- 
ings plan. 

“You should aim to set aside 10 per 
cent of your take home pay each 
month in a savings account,’' says Ms 
Lord. “Tb get you into the habit of reg- 
ular saving, you should set up a stand- 
ing order to your savings account." 

The earlier you start, the better, but 
don’t worry if you have reached your 
thirties without savings. Start now. 

Eventually your savings fund should 
be big enough to divide into two parts 
an emergency fund between £500 and 
£3,000, left untouched where you 
can gel easy access to it, and a sepa- 
rate fund for expenses such as a 
deposit on a house or for buying 
appliances and furniture. 

You don't have to queue up fra: 
hours to open an account They are 
available over the phone from 
supermarkets, retailers, insurance 
companies, banks and budding soci- 
eties. If you’re new to saving, the most 
basic type of savings account is an 
instant access one. You put in the 
money and earn interest monthly or 
annually. You can withdraw it at any 
time without giving notice. These 
accounts usually have interest linked 
to the amount you invest Natxsiwkie’s 
InvestDirect pays 7.0 per cent gross 
on balances of £1 to £5,000 and 
comes with a cashcandL 


BY SARAH JAGGER 


Monthly income accounts pay out 
interest monthly. Tby often set a high 
minim um investment. typically around 
£2p00 but Woolwich Premier Plus 2 
Year Bond pays 631 percent monthly 
on £500. Notice accounts require 
you to tie your money up and give 
notice of 30, 60, 90 or ISO days, or 
longer. You can withdraw money 
without notice but if you do there are 
penalties, usually a loss of interest 
equivalent to the notice period. 


of the supermarkets or Standard 
Life. It pays 7.35 per cent on £1 or 
more. Fixed-rate accounts pay a set 
interest rate for a fixed period. For 
example, Portraan Building Society's 
Fixed Interest Bond pays 6.75 per cent 
interest on balances over £1.000 in- 
vested for a year. But frecJ-rate 
accounts Jew high penalty charges if 
you withdraw your money early. 

Once you’ve decided which of 
these accounts suits you best, you 
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Postal accounts are run as instant 
access or notice accounts, but oper- 
ate by post and phone. They offer 
higher interest rates because they are 
cheap to a dminis ter. The Prudential's 
egg instant access postal account, 
which can also be operated by phone 
and internet, pays the highest rate of 
interest: 8 per cent for balances be- 
tween £1 to £25f£000. But egg has had 
some teething problems, and there 
may be a delay in getting your account 
up and running, if you want to open 
an account quickly you could cry one 


should then shop around for the best 
interest rates. Ybu can keep an eye on 
rates using Moneyfacts. Its fax service 
is updated daily on 0336 400238. 
Calls cost 50p per minute. 

If you already have a savings 
account, for example one that was set 
up for you when you were a child, 
check it has not become obsolete, 
meaning it is not accepting new 
money. If it is no longer available to 
new savers, it may be paying a low rate 
of interest Ask the banker society to 
move your money toa better account 


There are tax-free ways to save, hut T 
ai the moment this imohes tyingyour 
money up for five years in a Tessa 
account, ff you arc still young and have 
not bought a house yet then this may 
not he the best idea. Hang on until 
April, when we will all be able to save 
£1,000 a year tax-free in a bank or 
building society account This is part 
of the government's ISA ( individual 
savings account) plans. 

National Savings products may 
not be the most exciting investments 
but they do specify the interest you will 
receive and the amount of time you 
need to tic up your money. Fixed- 
intercst Savings Certificates and index- 
linked Savings Certificates both offer 
guaranteed, tax-free returns for five 
years. This makes them particularly 
useful for higher-rate taxpayers look- a 
ing for a safe investment. You can get u? 
account details and forms from post IP 
offices or by ringing 0645 645U00. 

Once you have a pot of savings, you 
should think about moving some 
onto the stock market. Mm can invest 
as little as £25 a month into a savings 
plan which buys you a range of shares. 

You can buy shares using unit or 
investment trusts. These are profes- 
sionally managed funds that pool 
jour money with that of other investors 
and use it to buy a range of shares. If 
you want to find out more, the in- 
vestment industry trade bodies AITC 
and Autif produce useful leaflets. 
•Contacts: AITC, 0171-431 5222; 
Autif, 01 81 -207 1 361 ; egg, 0845 600 
0292; National Savings, 0645 715401; 
Nationwide BS, 0500 302010; 
Fortman BS, 0800 807080; Standard v> 
Life, 0345 555657; Woolwich, 0800 fl 
606040. 

• Sarah Jagger writes for 'Moneywise' - 
magazine. 


How do I ensure that two really is company? 


1 am hoping to set up a small 
website business with a 
friend. I live in London and 
he fives in Scotland. Should 
«e set up as a partnership or 
a limited company? 

BT, LONDON 

The short answer is that you 
should get advice from a bank 
or accountant. Your decision 
w ill depend on a variety of fac- 
tors. If you opt to become a 
partnership, the tax position is 
akin in heing a sole trader, al- 
though you will have to fill in 
one partnership lax return as 
well as jour own individual lax 
returns. Although the legal po- 
Mlion of a partnership is dif- 
tercni from being a sole trader, 
in practice you may not notice 


much difference. For exam- 
ple, partnerships and sole 
traders have the same unlimited 
liability, whereas if a limited 
company gets into financial 
trouble only the assets of the 
company are at risk, not your 
personal assets. 

The key factor could be 
whether you expect to generate 
a lot of profits. If you set up a 
limited company, you will be- 
come employees of that com- 
pany. You can then decide 
your own salary and any divi- 
dends to be paid out on your 
shares. 

Any profits you make that 
you keep within the company 
will be subject to corporation 
tax. currently 21 per cent and 
falling to 20 per cent next April 


on companies making profits of 
£300,000 or less. 

This could mean less tax to 
pay than if you paid out ail the 
money in the form of salaries 
or dividends. 

On the other hand. National 
Insurance contributions will be 
higher because you will have to 
pay both employer's and em- 
ployees’ contributions. But you 
will get better benefits than 
from being a sole trader or part- 
ner. You will become entitled 
to unemployment benefit and, 
perhaps more importantly, you 
will build up entitlement to 
Serps - the state earnings- re- 
la ted pension. And as a limited 
company, you will be able to es- 
tablish an employer's pension 
scheme, which will effectively 


allow you to 
pay in more 
by way of 
pension 
contrib- 
utions than 
if you were a 
partnership. 

However, 
if you are 
unlikely to 
have enough 
spare cash 
to pay even 
tbe maximum limits for a per- 
sonal pension, this may be only 
a theoretical benefit. 

You will have to take account 
of the extra costs of a limited 
company, for example the legal 
setting up of tbe company and 
meeting the various require- 


ments such as an 
annual audit of the 
accounts. 

This really is 
only a Savour of 
some of the issues. 
Do get advice. A 
useful introduction 
is found in 
NalWest Bank’s 
The Business Start- 
up Guide , free 
from NatWest 
branches. 

EAR today 

I have seen an advertisement 
for a current account that 
quotes a monthly interest 
rate on authorised overdrafts 
and then expresses the 
monthly rate as an “BAR". 


The EAR, presumably an an- 
nualised rate, is inevitably 
higher than the monthly rate 
multiplied by 12. But how 
does this EAR differ from the 
APR? 

ML, LIVERPOOL 

Are you femiliarwicb the con- 
cept of CAR. “the compound 
annual rate" of interest on sav- 
ings accounts? If the account 
pays 8 per cent a year and in- 
terest is added to the account 
just once a year, the annual rate 
you receive is 8 per cent. But 
if interest is paid eveiy six 
months, you get 4 per cent twice 
a year. The second payment will 
include some interest on the in- 
terest paid after the first six 
months. This pushes up the 


overall amount of interest you 
receive; in this case the CAR 
would be 8.16 per cent. 

An EAR works along the 
same lines and is used to show 
the interest rate on borrowing. 
If interest is debited monthly 
and you don't pay off an over- 
draft you'll be charged interest 
on interest. The cost of bor- 
rowing is expressed as an EAR 
- effective annual rate. The 
EAR is commonly used to ex- 
press the rare of interest on cur- 
rent account overdrafts. 

By co Dir as t, an APR - an- 
nual percentage rale - takes ac- 
count of all the unavoidable 
costs of borrowing. It is only a 
very rough guide and has re- 
ceived much criticism. 

However, the EAR is po- 


tentially even more misleading. 
Current accounts often cany 
monthly fees. If these are fac- 
tored in to produce an APR the 
APR can be considerably 
higher than the EAR, especially * 
on small overdrafts. Treat both J - : 
the APR and the EAR with 1 
some caution, 

•Write to the personal finance 
editor. Independent on Sunday, 

1 Canada Square, Canary Wharf, 
London El 4 5DL, and indude a 
phone number; or fax 01 71 -293 
2 096; or e-mail i.berwick@in- 
dependenLco.uk 
Do not enclose SAEs or any 
documents you wish to be re- 
turned. We cannot give personal . 
replies, nor can we guarantee to . 
answer letters. We accept no legal 
responsibility for advice given. 




The cost of living? 

£429 a month (APR 9.6%).* 

The BMW 728». 6-cylinder light alloy engine. 5-speed automatic 
transmission with Steptronic controL Multi -function steering wheel. 
So how do you get behind the wheel of the ultimate luxury car? With the 
help of BMW Financial Services. For just £429 a month,* you could drive 
a two-year old 7 Series and enjoy its unique combination of style and 
performance. With a three year unlimited mileage warranty including 
BMW Emergency Service cover/ you’ll also enjoy complete peace of 
mind. For details, visit your local BMW dealer or www.bmw.co.uk, fill in 
the coupon or call 0800 777 151. Then live a little. 

fib: BMW Information Swvices, P.O.Box 1G1, Croydon CR91QB. ”7) 


: BMW Information Services, P.O. Box 161, Croydon CR9 1QB. 
Tltta Surname 


Address. 


.Postcode. 


L" 


Present car maka/modeL 


-War of registration. 



Approved Used Cars 


edCarsJ 


■After mltoal deposit Offer applies to BMW Financial Services Leas* Purchase. Example based on j 36 month agreement for a two-year old BMW 7281 at E2S450 One*. Flood Fund UeenceV Initial deposa of £5^60 tallowed by 35 monthly payments of £429, with an £80 occ#ptanco w 

monthly payment-Ono final payment of CWAiane together with a £25 option to purchase fee {tacLVATyTWal amount payable is £3088846. Prices era correct at time of going to print and subject to change without notice. AM finance la subject to applicant status and available to owfZTivT 

and indemnities may be required.t*pallcable on any Approved Used 7 Series under 38 months «rtd which has covered less than lOOJOOO aides. Written quotations are available upon request from BMW Financial Services (QB) Limited, Europe House, Bartley Way, Hook. Hanto RG27 9UF 
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The pension problem that won’t go away 


; .l^STweek s 0.5 percent drop 
rales is welcome 
nJf« for home owners paying 
standard interest rates and for 
anyone looking for a new fixed- 
rate mortgage. On the down- 
side, we’ll get less interest on 
savings. 

But there is a much more 
serious problem with low 
interest rates. And it hits us 


when we are most vulnerable - 
in retirement. A low interest 
rate climate means many peo- 
ple coming up to retirement wiD 
have far less to live on than 
they'd expected 
But this isn’t just a problem 
for older people: interest rates 
are likely to go much lower in 
the next few years, so it’s time 
for everyone to take notice of 


this threat- Most workers no 
longer have access to a gener- 
ous company pension that win 
pay out a retirement income 
equal to two-thirds of their 
working salary after 20 years' 
service. 

Instead, many of ns have to 
pay into our own pension fund 
- either through our employer 
or as a personal pension - 


which grows (we hope) into a 
decent lump sum. After retir- 
ing, most people can't afford to 
live off their invested capital, so 
they sell the pension fund and 
buy a contract to provide an an- 
nual income, called an ann uity 
The rule of thumb used to be 
that each £100.000 of pension 
fund could be swapped for 
about £10,000 per year. 


But we are living longer - 
which means less cash each year 
in retirement And annuity 
prices are directly linked to both 
interest rates and the income 
from bonds issued by the Gov- 
ernment (called gilts). A low in- 
terest rate means investors also 
get a low income from gilts. 

A pensions specialist. 
Teacher & Greenwood, esti- 


mates that a 65-year-old man 
with a substantial pension fund 
of £300,000 will now gel jusi 
£21,000 a year (net of basic rate 
tax) or less than £17,000 for a 
40 per cent taxpayer (this ex- 
ample is for an annuity contract 
with a five-year guarantee, and 
no annual increase in income ). 

A man aged 65 buying an an- 
nuity today would need a fund 


32 per cent larger than he 
would have needed in mid- 1994 
to buy the same lew! of income. 

What's being done about 
this long-term, potentially dev- 
astating problem? Nothing. 
Most pension providers and the 
Govern men! are simply ignor- 
ing it in the hope it will go away. 
It won't. 

• i.betwch^ndependentco.uk 



ISABEL 

BERWICK 


Oh no — we’re 
all going to die 


fF YOU listened to insurance 
companies you might have dif- 
ficulty getting out of bed in the 
morning. Their sales pitch pre- 
sents a world where we are in 
danger of a disaster that wflj de- 
stroy our health, happiness and 
financial security. Only insur- 
ance can save the day. 

Motor insurance and build- 
ings cover for home owners are 
essential, but what about all 
those other policies? Which are 
worth the money and which are 
a waste of time? Weve looked 
/ {some of the heavOy promoted 
ducts, and worked out when 


'x son 
]kdt 
vsusl 


faces s 


y5ti should pay up for peace of 
mind - and when it’s better to 
keep your cash. 

Life insurance 

Why? Pays a lump sum if the 
policyholder dies. Essential for 
those with children or other de- 
pendants. Couples with a joint 
commitment such as a mort- 
gage should also have cover. 

Sales pitch. “Peace of min d 
from just 30 pence a day.” 

Cost. Term life insurance 
pays out a lump sum if you die 
within a set period of time, usu- 
ally 25 years (to cover your 
mortgage ). Someone aged 30 
wanting £70,000 should pay 
Ijjs ihnn i’JO a month. 
^Drawbacks. Many people un- 
de rinsurc. Buying £100,000 of 
cover sounds a lot, but once the 
mortgage is cleared it wfli leave 
vciy little for surviving relatives. 
Cover for 10 limes your income 
(or joint income) is -ideal, 
though four or five times joint 
income is better than notbing. 

1 irdict. Terra insurance is a 
good-value product that is ac- 
tually gelling cheaper. Wbolc- 
of-life cover, which includes an 
investment element and pays 
out when you die, is falling in 
popularity" the tread these days 
is to keep insurance and in- 
vestment separate. 

ivate medical cover 

Provides private medical 
treatment for acute illnesses. 
Helps you beat NHS waiting 
lists for hospital operations 
and rest in a private room. 

Sales pitch. “Once an ex- 
pensive luxury, now it is not just 
for the wealthy.” 

Cost. £30 to £70 a month for 
a family of four buying basic 
cover, rising to between £80 and 
£150 for comprehensive poli- 
cies. Premiums rise rapidly 
with age. Basic cover may ex- 
clude outpatient cover or limit 
treatment to a small number of 
hospitals. You can also cut pre- 
miums by paying an excess on 
any claim. 

irawbacks. Pre-existing 




Insurers would 
have us take out 
policies for every 
eventuality, but is 
the risk worth 
the cost? asks 
Harvey Jones 

medical conditions will be ex- 
cluded for ai least two years. 
Policies are complex, unregu- 
lated and diffic ult to under- 
stand. Many people are 
unaware of the level of cover 
they have actually bought until 
it is time to claim. And premi- 
ums just keep on rising. 

Verdict. Fine for those who 
can't wait for treatment - die 
self-employed, for example. 
GPs now have a lot more 
power, so if you have an excel- 
lent doctors' practice you’ve 
won half the battle. Medical in- 
surance is one for the wealthy. 

Mortgage protection 

Why? Mortgage payment pro- 
tection plans take care of your 
monthly repayments if you be- 
come side, disabled or unem- 
ployed. Protects your house 
against repossession if you fall 
on hard times. 

Sales pilch. “Have you con- 
sidered what would happen to 
your home if you fell in?” 

- Cost Typically£5 or£6'per 
£100 of monthly mortgage pay- 
ment 

Drawbacks. Self-employed 
and contract workers will have 
difficulty getting cover. Pre- 
existing medical conditions are 
excluded. Policies pay out for 
a maximum of one year. 

Verdict. A poor product that 
needs improving- You would do 
better having an emergency 
fund to tide you over. The 
Government is considering 
making this type of cover com- 
pulsory for new borrowers. 

Income protection 

Why? Also called permanent 
health insurance, this provides 
a regular monthly income for 
those too ill to continue work- 
ing. If you are seriously flL ben- 
efits could be paid for many 
years, right up to retirement. It 
"is intended to provide more ex- 
tended ill-health cover than 
that offered by severely eroded 
state sickness benefits. 

Sales pitch. “You have in- 
sured your car, home and hol- 
iday, bin what abour the income 
that pays for these pleasures?” 
Cost Around £30 a month at 


age 25, risng to as much as £100 
a month in your 50s. Costs can 
be kept down by deferring pay- 
ment of benefits for up to six 
months or longer. 

Drawbacks. Increasingly ex- 
pensive with age, although you 
should be able to buy a policy 
that keeps premiums at the 
same level for as long as you 
keep paying into the scheme. 

Be careful to take cover for 
your “own occupation”. This 
means the insurance wiU pay out 
if you can’t go back to your old 
job. Otherwise the insurer may 
only pay you if you are unable 
to do any job. If you stay healthy, 
you will never see a return for 
afl those years of premiums. 

Verdict The self-employed 
and those without company 
sickness cover should consider 
income protection. It is ex- 
pensive, and many prefer to 
take their chances. This is un- 
derstandable but risky if you are 
the sole earner or have a family 
to support 

Critical illness cover 

Why? Provides a lump sum on 
diagnosis of a serious illness 
such as heart attack, cancer, 
kidney failure or stroke. The 
money can be spent on anything 
you choose - to dear the mort- 
gage, pay for carers, or to have 
a holiday. Commonly sold with 
mortgage endowment policies. 

Sales pitch. “You are three 
times more likely to suffer a crit- 
ical illness than die before 65.” 

Cost Monthly premiums' 
start at £25 for someone under 
35 wanting £100,000 of cover, 
rising to £60 by the late 40s. 

Drawbacks. Check carefully 
which illnesses are covered, as 
policies differ. This is not life 
insurance, so if you die within 
14 or 28 days of diagnosis (de- 
pending on the policy), there is 
no payout. Only a few policies 
have an investment dement, so 
if you don't claim, there is no 
other return. 

Verdict Simple to under- 
stand, with an attractive lump 
sum if you claim - which ex- 
plains its recent popularity. If 
you have a family history of 
serious early illness, such as 
cancer, it may push up the 
premiums you are charged. 

Long-term care cover 

Why? Meets the costs of nurs- 
ing or residential care for the el- 
derly who can no longer cope on 
their own. Nursing homes can 
easily cost more than £1,000 a 
month but the state will not pro- 
vide if you have assets of more 
than £26,000, including your 
home. Around 41X000 homes are 
sold each year to meet bills. 



Cashing in your 
endowment policy? 


Typical value from 

insurance company 

£11,760 

Surrenda-Link offer 

£15,000 


□ 


1 24 hr. decision on the 
value of >our policy- 
- We often pay up to 
30% mo iv for ;i policy, 
i Free valuation. 


Simple pnvedure in 
encash your policy. 
Free phone call. 

No risk, no obligation. 
Fuel cosh payment. 


SURRENDA-LINK LTD 

10- 1 1 GnMvenor Court, Forcgare Street 
Chester CH 1 ] HO 


FREE policv value check 

freh ve 0800 919021 


I'ic.i'. i]i:oic rvi. 10551 1-1 


| Lines are open 24 hours a day. 7 days a week. Jj 

■ To: Valuations Dept, Surrenda-Link Ltd, FREEPOST CS1270 ® 

10-1 1 Grcwvcoor Court, Fmcgare St., Cheater CHI 1BR 
If you can answer ‘yes’ to these three questions, then contact us 
today for your FREE valuation. 

1. Is yours a with-profits policy? £] 

2. Was the policy taken our More 1st January 1993! Q 

3. Ctocs it have a surrender value of at least £2,500! □ 

Name ; lossn-i 

Address 


Post Code . 


Tel. 


H^EEKW. NoxLnf- royntml 
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Bdpl In a world where disaster threatens, only insurance can save us, say its providers 


Sales pitch “One in four of 
us will need care at some stage 
in our life.” 

Cost Around £30 a month at 
age 50, rising to more than £70 
a month after 70. Can also be 
bought with a one-off premium 
of between £7,000 and £10,000. 

Drawbacks. Once you enter 
a home your life expectancy is 
limited, so much of your estate 
should survive anyway. Premi- 
ums are expensive and if you re- 
main healthy you could pay 
them for many years without 
getting any return. 

Verdict May appeal to peo- 
ple without close relatives or a 
family history of heart attacks, 
strokes or disability. But that 
one in four figure probably 
overstates the danger and cover 
is expensive. The Government 
is reviewing its policy on long- 
term care, so unless your needs 
are pressing it is worth waiting 
to see what happens. A gov- 
ernment-backed deal will al- 
most certainly be better value 
than what’s available now. 
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59.99%* groivth in just 3 years from the 
All-Share Index-Tracking PEP 


Call freephone 


0500 11 66 22 


Sum t» tyi it uwl\itn>. "am In Spat trtvhnitE 

hei'W.'W.'.e ■.■b'.it-.xeUlT ./. .i iii.,. l .4«.'i hu.m. i 

Pieasr qwote ref; C4$[3S 


General 


ROPE A 


Star Performer. 

Don’t miss the Grand Finale. 

2% DISCOUNT before 31 December 1998 f 

Our European PEP has outperformed 98%* of the competition over the last 5 years - 

putting it in the top 10 of all unit trust PEPs. 

For PEPs, the curtain comes down in April 1999. Make sure you don't miss out 

For an application form call 

0345 6789 10 

Quote reference no. 409KM1 



S COTTIS H WIDOWS 

\v\y\y.. so >l tisli '’ivicJows.co.u k. 


i X 


G g-riiwT. offinabld prjfca. gross Income re-invesraL 539 Fupds in surw^. Past performance is not Dece^arily aguldc to dir luruir. The value of uni xs and the income horn them can go down as xvdl as up and maguaranieed. The value oi die tax jdxamagii, of a PEP di/pends 

■ Suurcv: Mlcr«*pal 2.S-9J-3.S. ,, 8. ump »um, m Widows may he recorded or monitored. Issued bv Scottish Widows Investment Management Limited. Regulated by the Personal Investment Authority and 1MRO. i Applies to new lump sums and transfers effected bv 31 December 1998. 

For your protecnon ■ * _ — — ' 
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Fools go the distance 


Our third extract from Motley Fool, the best-selling investment book 



The ‘Motley Fool' started in the 
US as an investment newsletter 
and has developed into a SlOm 
internet and publishing busi- 
ness. The heart of its philosophy 
is that we can all learn to run our 
own finances - and get better 
returns than the experts. Those 
who follow its advice are Fools. 
This week: the bible of the long- 
distance investor. 


Total return on UK shares 1918-97 


MU00 


:wv,uw - ".v: iff 


10.000 - ; „• t - _-V ' I- ^ 
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THE MOST thrilling read in 
Britain is not to be found in any 
bookshop. The Barclays Capi- 
tal Equity-Gilt Study is not a 
snip at £100 but the informa- 
tion it contains is priceless. 

Published every year since 
1 956, this study looks at the re- 
turns of British shares against 
gilts and cash since 191S. Look 
at the graph, which shows the 
total return of shares on the 
London Stock Exchange 
between 1918 and 1997. 

The Equity-Gilt Study tells 
us that shares have, on average, 
returned 12 2 per cent a year 
since 1919, and that is includ- 
ing the Great Crash of 1929. 
Gilts, which you will remember 
are government bonds, have re- 
turned 6.1 per cent a year over 
the same period, and cash in a 
deposit account just 5.4 per cent 


1920^30 "hIT 40 45 50 55 


Return on £100 invested 

Dec 1918 Dec 1997 


Dec 1918 Dec 1997 Dec 1997 

Real terms* 

Cash £100 £6,521 £324 

Gilts £100 £10,652 £528 

Equities £100 £884.714 £43,891 

^Taking into account the effect of inflation. Source: Barclays Capital 


annually. From 1945 to 1994, 
property returned 8 .5 per cent 
a year. At the same time, in- 
flation has been 4.1 per cent on 
average from 1919-67 and 
6.2 per cent from 1946-97. All 
roads lead hack to compound 
interest If we had had a solvent 
ancestor with sufficient fore- 
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Where could your 
savings have grown 

by 9.9% p.a.? 



Looking for the potential to make your savings grow? Take a look at the 
Scottish Widows Premier Savings Plan. It’s a with-profits endowment plan 
that's designed to turn an affordable monthly saving into a substantial lump 
sum in any time from ten to twenty years. 

Over the last ten years, this Plan has 
produced average growth of 9.9%’p.a. - 
if a man aged 24 had started saving £50 
a month ten years ago, today he could 
be receiving a cheque for £10,024r You 
can save from £50 a month from ten up 
to twenty years. 

So if you want to make your savings 
work harder, find out more today. 

CALL NOW ON 

0345 6789 10 


QUOTING REFERENCE PtUMBUM JffK47 
or >c(ora the coupon today 


SCOTTISH WIDOWS 


| Reference number: 389KA7 

j Trs Scottish Widows. Cunotner Services Dept, FREEPOST &Q920, 16 Bernard Street, E&nbuigh EH60BR. 

1 Surnamo fMr'Mrm.'Mfas.Ua) 


First Namciii 


Date of Birth IMtumiin ago at entry 54) 


19 | i | Mate □ Femalo □ 
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THE L0W-C8ST flJffiSPEKT TRUST SHARE HM 

8 - 1 \f 5 s' t h e ft > - TR ' 


With Fidelity's Investment Trust Share Plan you pay no initial, annual administration, stockbroking 
or exit charges. Vet ir lets you enjoy the benefits of an international portfolio that invests in four 
trusts covering the UK, Continental Europe. Asia (excluding Japan) and Japan. You can choose to 
invest in the trusts in any combination that you prefer Start with a lump sum tom a minimum of 
Cl .000. Or from just £30 a month. Phone now or speak to your IFA. And be smart about it. 
LINES OPEN 9AM TO 6PM. 7 DAYS 

0800414110 


WHERE 12 MILLION INVESTORS PUT THEIR TRUST? 1 
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sight and compassion to invest 
for his grandchildren back in 
1918, and he had decided to in- 
vest £100 in the various options, 
how would he have fared? As 
you can see in the figures on the 
left, there is no competition. 
Misguided people say you 
should not put your money 


into shares. Long term, we 
have seen that isn't so. But what 
about the short term? 

Taking all four-year periods 
since 1918 (1918-22 etc) equi- 
ties (dares) have outperformed 
cash in 82 per cent of them. Fbr 
gflts, the number is 84 per 
cent. Fbr consecutive 10-yeax 
periods, the numbers rise to 
97 per cent and 96 per cent 

Having said tbaL there's 
danger aplenty in the stock 
market if you are going to 
approach it in a redcle&s and 
impulsive manner. Look again 
at the stock market graph. 
There are groups of several 
years ^ where it drops. Those who 
sell out during this time, losing 
large amounts and swearing off 
the market forever, in most 
cases deserve what they get. 
Anyone who invests in the 
market with an ultra-short time 
horizon - less than five years - 
is spinning a roulette wheeL 


Can shares keep rising? 

How far can shares go? Over 
die long term, the market re- 
flects the growth of business. So, 
will business always grow? 
Could there ever be a pro- 
longed period - as long as a 
human lifetime- in which busi- 


ness and thus the stock market 
fails to grow, or even shrinks? 
Well, what sistains business? A 
large number of factors, pri- 
marily things like population 
growth, environmental condi- 
tions and government stability. 
Increasingly, advances in 
science and technology axe also 
fuelling growth. Do you at 
present perceive conditions 
which would lead to stagnation 
or decline? 

It is easy to create scenarios 
in which that would happen, but 
most of them involve events 
such as nuclear war or an as- 
teroid impact. In each of these 
situations, the performance of 
your investment portfolio would 
be the least of your worries. 

Our own best guess is that as 
long as civilisation is around, 
you will continue to see long- 
term growth in business and in 
the world’s stock markets. 
•Next week: Be your own 
financial advisee 
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Even aDowing for the great crash of Z929, shares are the besx krog-tcrin investment 


OT Ml i • i OO 1. 1 M l INVHSTMhNTS 


• Extracted from the 'Motley 
Fool Investment Guide’ by David 
Berger with David and Tom 
Gardner, published by Boxtree 
at £12.99. © David Berger, 
David and Tom Gardner 1 998. 
For a copy call 0181-324 5522. 


•National Savings Certificates 
You can put between £100 and £10,000 into NS 
Index-Linked Certificates. They are currently 
g itt win g at the rate of inflation phis 2 per cent 
and are tax-free. They can be asefrd for any old 

Fbol who needs a pot of medium-term cash. For 

details call 0645 645000. Alternatively, stop by 
the website at wwwnpeoLgovjtkAiatea« 


•Corporate bonds 

If yon boy shares in a company then you be- 
come a part owner. If one day the company goes 
bust then yon as part owner will be one of flie 
last people to see any money back. Everybody 


the company owes money to wBl be paid off fireL 

Being the owner of a corporate bond, on the 
other haod, puts you in a different relationship. 
What yon have done is lend the company a snm 
of moaqt. It agrees to pay you that money back 
at a specified date in the future, plus a yearly’ 
rate of interest, say 8 per cent. Bonds have 
different safety ratings but mostly they are 
pretty safe. 

Nothing conies for free and you have to pay 
fbr this almost absolute assurance of safety with 
far lower long-term returns on bonds than on 
shares. That said, corporate bonds are another 
Foolish store for medium-term money. 


Don’t be stuck with 
a hi-tech lame duck 


BY STEPHEN PRITCHARD 


RENTING electrical goods, 
from televisions to washing 
machines, used to be a popu- 
lar way to spread the cost of 
setting up a borne. But as prices 
have fallen, it’s cheaper to use 
a credit card or interest-free 
loan to buy the goods out- 
right There is no reason why 
a television bought lOyears ago 
will not still be going strong. 

But developments in elec- 
tronics mean that that certainty 
is under threat Two new tech- 
nologies coming onto the mar- 
ket offer extra facilities, but 
bring an element of risk. After 
all. no one wants to own the 
Betamax of the Nineties. 



The new gadgets are digital 
television and DVD, Or Digital 
Versatile Disk. Digital television 
launched last month on Sky: 
later this month, QnDigital 
will launch a system that 
delivers extra channels without 
a satellite dish. A third system. 


digital cable television, will be 
available in some parts of the 
country next year. 

None of the digital television 
systems are compatible with 
each other, and they all need a 
separate decoder or set-top 
box to work. In the next few 
months, electronics manufac- 
turers will launch integrated 
digitals that do away with the 
need fora decoder, but they will 
be expensive. 

DVD players are on the 
market, but prices have only just 
started to falL DVD gives a bet- 
ter picture than videotape, and 
CD-quality sound, but it is a 
play-only system. It will be 
some years before recordable 
DVDs go on sale in the UK. 



Floored again: new TV technology means customers run a 
risk of baying expensive items that prove unpopular 

Rental companies areue that offer rental deals on widescreen 


THE KNOWLEDGE: ELECTRJCAL GOODS 


VMaJrc surerentol contracts adfow for 
up^^des and.Hieck ff tberels it minimum 
jxripd before jadtaxi make the switch. .. 
Some c^parritehowbffiurdQwngrades, ■ . 

aneh as ranrellingsatelBtefcfeyision. " 
•Calculate the coetofliayingoutri^it aiid ; - 
set that ^ahrst tbe tntal reatol payments for 
the time yon expect inkeep the equipment ■ 
Sboparband fortite best buying prices; » : : 


someierdal examptes use fist prices and yon 
can get s much batter deal in shops. "- 1 • : 
•Check if the deal includes repairs and how 
qukkty (bey will be carried out' • 

•Check if tiie company WBl mere the appli- 
ance foryoaif yoomove bouse. A 
• Remember the t reat&L does not cover . 

• insurance* so checkyomr contents policy be- 
fore tbe equipment arrives. 






Rental companies argue that 
they can solve tbe dilemma for 
consumers who want to keep up 
with the latest technologies 
but are waxy of spending money 
on equipment that might not 
prove popular. Granada Home 
Technology is running a pro- 
motion allowing customers who 
rent a wide-screen television 
and a set-top box to upgrade to 
an integrated set in two years 
at no additional cost. “If the 
customers don’t like it or they 
want to upgrade, they can come 
back and change it," explains a 
spokesman for Granada, Dud- 
ley Moor Radford. 

Granada's rental prices start 
at £6 a week for a television and 
£2 a week for a set-top box. The 
minimum contract is 12 months. 

Independent dealers also 


offer rental deals on widescreen 
televisions, digital systems and 
DVD. Peter Sabatini, sales and 
marketing director of Lowest- 
oft-based Hughes TV and Au- 
dio, believes renting is a low-risk 
way to sample new technolo- 
gies. “Electrical goods depre- 
ciate very quickly," he says. 

After two or three years, 
renters will have paid out more 
than the cost of a new appli- 
ance. Rental deals only make 
sense for more complex equip-, 
ment, where upgrading is usual. 

Computers are a good ex- 
ample: many users upgrade 
their machines every two years 
The PC-raaker, Gateway, has i 


rental agreement caller 
Your:)Ware, which offen 


Your:)Ware, which offeri 
customers the right to buy afte: 
two veais. 


Britannia 4 Year Capped Rate Mortgage 
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Mortgage rates 
that can fall. 


£ 


but won't climb 
any higher. 


For a quote or information 

| on Brftannia^s 4 Yeer 

" Capped Rate Mortgage, 

call into your local branch or phone 

0600 526 350 

Quoting ref 353 


Britannia 



The Sharing Society 

HiBMCOTflm- O c mwiriilir* -torts a 




An Equitable way 
to top up your 
company pension. 


Did you know that to receive the maximum pension 
available, you would typically have to be a member of the 
same company pension scheme for 40 years? 

Or that changing your job, even once, could 
dramatically reduce your pension? So that, fust when you 
have more time to enjoy life, you have less money. 

Topping up your company pension with an Equitable 
Free-Standing Additional Voluntary Contribution Scheme 
can help bridge the gap. 

You make contributions from your gross income, with 
tax relief at the highest rate you pay. 

Remember that the value of tax relief available will 
depend on individual circumstances, and that current 
legislation can change in the future. 

What’s more, we don’t believe in paying commission to 
third parties for the introduction of new business. 

If you would like more information by post and by 
telephone call (0990) 38 48 58, or return the coupon below. 
www.equrtable.co.uk 


For yoar security your telephone uD may be recorded 
Infamaiioti/adsks will ooly be given on Equitable group product? 
Regulated by the Personal Investment Authority 
THE EOUTIABLE UR. FffiEPOST. VALIUM STREET AYLESBURY. BUCtSNuHAABHlHj HPT1 TSf 
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_TOE [‘"‘dcnluU-s phon e Md in,^ 

fS£3s§?S Ne t’s egg is ready to hatch 

l V ' E ® sc . cs ** nel as fundamental to 
l:/P ? eV ^?P™ enl - The established 
’ ‘ b ddui S societies and lenders 

ifeavc to create net sit™: ... 


fcte? 10 «eate"nel sites'to work ^ 
,lPie»r esBiing products. Egg belief 
j 11 *“ n ofTer Reiter value bydesi coins 
L ProduclK specifically for sal e c^erthe 
.phone or via the net. 

r 'The egg team hopes to have a cur- 
rLnt account and stock market in- 
- -vestment scheme ready soon. We may 


also see net-only products, which may 
well be cheaper or pay higher inter- 
est rates than the phone versions, re- 
flecting the lower costs to the Pru. 

Egg’s web ate is well designed, fast 
to load, and avoids complex colour pic- 
tures in favour of black and white pho- 
tography. The basics are there: the 
company provides comparisons with 
its rivals' savings and loan rales, and 
the data is supplied by the indepen- 



dent publishers, Moneyfacts. The ac- 
count application forms are online, ah 
tboughfornowyou still have to use the 
post to open an account There is even 


a special section explaining the reasons 
for egg's problems and what the com- 
pany is doing to resolve them. 

A good website has to offer more 
than just brochures and application 
forms, and egg has taken steps in the 
right direction. According to Peter 
Marsden, egg's IT director, the com- 
pany wants to create an on-line com- 
mon] ty of egg customers. 

The site also provides financial 


news and features, supplied by Mon- 
eyworid, an independent web pub- 
lisher. The choice of articles is not 
always obvious, and some appear dat- 
ed although the news section, covet- 
ing stories such as interest rates and 
bouse prices, is useful. 

Some of the best information on 
egg's site comes in the form of its 
guides. Topics include buying a home, 
planning for school and univeisny fees. 

Perhaps the biggest drawback for 
net users is that you need Adobe Ac- 
robat Reader, a non-standard piece of 
software, to access the guides. 

• egg: www.egg.com 
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BEST SAVINGS RATES 
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NOTICE ACCOUNTS AND BONDS 
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CHEQUE ACCOUPTTS 
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FfXED-RATE BONDS 
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OFFSHORE ACCOUNTS (GROSS) 
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NATIONAL SAVINGS ACCOUNTS (GROSS) 
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The 

Carpetbagger's 

Guide to 
the Galaxy 


nnq 0800 850 661 


and ask for your FREE copy 


We aim to give you the best service, the 
best information and the best prices 


Hargreaves Lansdown Asset Management Ltd. TiARGRilAVKS 

K-«UI Hrw. J Bi«^too Mr*,. Lirtlen. g.tAX f.'.a LANSJDOVC^N 


Rr^LlrU IV F^r.jtul J> kCVIm^irf AaiUE-r 


6 good reasons to 
move your mortgage 
to Direct Line. 

1 No need to move house. 

2 Our rate is 8.5% APR variable. 

3 No arrangement fee. 

4 No valuation tee. 

5 No early redemption tee. 

6 Daily interest calculation. 

Call Direct Line now. 

0181 649 9099 0161 831 9099 0141 221 9099 


LONDON ■ MANCHESTER ■ GLASGOW 


CALL ANYTIME 8am to 8pm Monday to Friday and 
9am to 5pm Saturday. 

www.ifirecdinexo-iik/mortKages Please quote ret NIOSZ04 
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The Legal & General Index-lracking PEP 
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Transfer 


Transfer your existing PEPs into the Legal & General 
Index-Tracking PEP for low charges and proven performance 


A yshlKC at ihe Uihle heliw will show- 
ytxj Iww- the Lc«al » General All-Share 
Irulei-Tnickmfj PET htu. ouiperformed 
all I to major All-Muitr InJex-TracklnR 
ct>ngietni/i> since il» launch. 

Performance ihfc. cr>nst4emly Rood ls a 
strong jrgutnera for rrans-femng your 
exihting I’EPs nuo uur lndes.-Tradung FEF. 
In fjd. iryiHi had uunsfcrred HEPs w»^th 
£50.000 into the Legal X General Index- 
Tracking PEP ai launch, il would now be 
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wonli £79.9f)5- cunfared lo Jua £73 .CW 
in (he average l*K incume and Growth TrusL 

Belter Mill, -we will lei you transfer mio 
nur Indtrs-TracCing PFP free* - and wuh 
no Initial charges all of your money' % 
Invested at the outset maximising your 
growth potential 

And with an annual management fee ar 
just 0.5% you're sure to enjoy 
outstanding value for money - m 
iunpenison with a significant maioniy of 
other PEP investments. 

Kemember. transfenring your 
existing PEPs rmo our Indes- 
TYacluiig PEI’ will not afled 
your PEP allocation fnr the 
year - leaving ynti free m 
invest any unused pun of your 
£6.000 general PS 1 allowance In 
i he baa pafonning .All-Share 
Index-Tracking PEP 
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Find out more now 
-call freephone 


0500116622 


Sam to 8pra teerkdaya 
Sam to Spat vrateuil 

Please quote rffi G4SJ3' T 

Visit oar ovb silo at 
tnvwXandG.arm 
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Transfer your PEPs now 
for proven performance 
and low charges 
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Your last chance to get on track 
with a top performer. 



When you take out a Scottish Widows UK Tracker PEP, you'll be 
investing in the fund which recently came top in 
a survey" of all UK 100 Tracker funds. 

The fund - the Scottish 
Widows UK Index Trust — 
trades the Financial Times 
Stock Exchange 100 Index, 

The Observer, 09.08.98* 

which currently includes 
companies like BP, Marks & Spencer and BT. 

Our UK Tracker PEP is an easy, low-cost wav to invest in 
the UK market and, taking into account recent stockmarket 
events, now could be a good time to take one out. And 
remember, after April 1999 you won't be able to invest 
in a PEP. So why not find out more today? 

For an application form, return the coupon or call 

0345 6789 10 

Quote reference no. 3S5KC2 

SCOTTISH WIDOWS 

wwwjcottuhwidow'&co.uk 

Pl ow rvnim in; Smnfah Wldnws, CiBtnmerS cr vIcc fl Department. HLEEPOST EH 2920, 16 Bernard Strert, Edlubuigh EH 60 BR. 

Surname (Mr/Mis/Mlss/Ms) RntName<s) 

Address 



ftwtcode 


Telephone No Work 


Home 


Date of Birth 


We wB never naka your name md *d*e*s ratable » «!wr wynteadont Hcwe-w.vre wfl occadonally sell you more about our products and services whleh we bedew; vmH 
be of bucrex to you. If you wdi prefar noc » rseehte this information, pleaie dek di boot Q Rdermc do 3SSHU 


The value af vt odBn ar fcBCl ii ii iati iieno and any lnoorne from them my fall ai wril a rise and imitgorenay not jmc hack the amcMreori^inllylnraMMl. Thru, 
wfl change In April IW9. •StMeeThe Oteervar 09-08.98. £IM0 Invested m 31.07.98 over one year, offer to bid prices, net tacon* rr- Invested 16 hmds were juvewd. 
The value o» £IA0Q »*es«ad at bund) on 01.1 1 .96 to 3UJ7.98 was Cl J3&00. offer to bid prices, iKthamwnMmcsKd Past performance Is not nocswUy a guide t» the fature. 
For your pitwacdon your tali to Scomih Widow* nuy be recorded or moretored. Issued by Scomsh Wklows Inveament Management Larotnd Risubted by the Personal 
h ne M me w Alrthorlty and IMSO. 
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Betrayed by a gene 


Would you want insurance companies to know the 
results of a genetic test? asks Allison Carvalho 


Don't put it on. 
(Take it off) 


GENETICS. The word evokes 
images of a freakish new world 
inhabited by cloned sheep and 
square tomatoes, where only 
the fittest survive. The idea that 
insurers might use genetic pro- 
files to assess their customers' 
level of risk has contributed to 
this impression. But insurers 
routinely ask questions about 
medical and family history, so 
why are genetic test results 
such a controversial matter? 

“The insurance industry has 
had a pretty bad press," says 
Peter Maynard, research 
manager at Swiss Re Life & 
Health. “The focus has been 
negative - the belief that genetic 
tests are a threat to the public, 
that privacy is being invaded, 
that selection is being tightened 
up, and that insurance will be 
more difficult to get." 


chorea - a neurological condi- 
tion - Alzheimer's and certain 
types of hereditary breast can- 
cer. Only people with a strong 
family history have tests for 
these disorders, which are usu- 
ally carried out on the NHS and 
accompanied by counselling. 

None of these tests will be 
available to insurers until the 
new independent assessment 
system has checked their 
validity. These checks asess 
whether there is an aberrant 
gene and whether that gene will 
cause problems in the future. 
But they only show the risk of 
developing an inherited disease. 

Earlier this year. Swiss Re 
conducted focus group research 
to leam more about the public's 
views on genetic testing. Around 
70 per cent of respondents 
believed tests to tell if someone 


GENETICS AND INSURANCE 
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If your iTcdit onl company chjTpm you an APR. of 
or more, don'r be put off 

Simply tronr.tcr your balance to Capital One ami be 
better off tustuad. 


Your first year savings with a 
6.9% APR Capital One 
Classic VISA Card 

BairlaycanJ SoiKbid VISA 1 8.9% /22.9V. APR 


Last week health minister -Tfessa Jamil ruled oat a total 
ban on insurers using genetic test Information bat an- 
nonneed new safeguards on ge&etic testi&g. The meiH 
sores are expected In bein place eariy next yean A- 
. . «AH types of genetic testing wfll be endtnfe^flbnMjgb 
an indqtaulent System fieEore insurers tauBake aseof 
any results' ' \ : V ’ 

' »The Govemmeiit's geneticsadvKoiycexiunitleewfll 
monitor for any evidence that insurance worries, are . 
keeping people from, taking a genetic test : 

•There wfll be a better appeals procedure for people 
who believe their gfenetfc information has teen nscdm-T 
appropriately • '• ;*'• ; 

•The Government wifi ensore that unfair dtlscriniina- 
tiouby insurers does not occur: . \ 


Yon w. w« odcr the [mm rare in the UK* - just 
6.9% APR fur purchase* and balance' tnnsicn. 

What s more, rhis unbearably !u» rare is *i»J until 
Julv l'W alter which rune its sail .rim 17.9% APR 
variable. 


«w. ihenr'i no annual lire to pay and you could save 
as much as /’’Wi in your tint war. 


^500 

^37 

jfil.000 

£64 

^2,500 

£146 

£5,000 

£282 


So whs nut join 14 million other satisfied Capital 
One cardholders worldwide. 


Ofl us five on WWW V52 52 5 2 now: 
Anything else just nn't on. 


CapitaEOne * 

Call to appty or to request an information pack 

0800 952 52 52 

and quote 1859 606 


■SoiroU wi « B .Caap»Mi»«a u iiubnwlllPW»Bnwcl WtannWO, BraJayoW ch*g« 1B4»% aP*l « wumramciwYoltar uou 

nl tZ9% WR nwk nnoDir (KU»ig un nmol l*i ct CO. Bjn±r»od e*vo 1 2% APH abramt on MoraNy *xrel d £300 a men rang id 
4S. APR dxnn on ■ nunMf <pvd a ES00 m man «md tea a tnhmS on nul •nd of ESJDO or mow. Soring, mm Man romfta 
njncnft'g lor m un* ymr. tom « no Mv w Bno nm <Wng IM Mod MM naMMr mtma Is mSm GJOO. BureuyoKta asCoam K wt«Kt 


m a cnaa v 
Oni awti csd ' 
1T4S, APfl vac 


■ Magod llagMOHi 

W. ■ mu mi* la Barakir 1 
B tun a APfl lor p 


Vjrtrt*. MOM ram *» fed *> OM UK O 
nr tin dan. APR* wo vrt aaxrtMi*#*. thui 
rasaxn Ottar cam IS/H"B8 nw <*r« 
r cafe to and Itaa Cjprtal On Bank. 


iMia«ii ii fe n i n M4i*mfmii»ma u »» m > if you ■optamon % accaobn. 
r ow* com w «M mnriw an mwn nccmlng to ma ow*r knt Wji» Capital 
a aa m M nad fan ofear own cans me yu Ju*» IBS9 MMMjr S Mnaa M 
■gad 21 J% Wl nrteMa Ondufefl a nondkig dings of 1£H nawnn Cl JO- 
uflba igm s t Maavum maiMy pafinnl Ow gnMr of 3% d amm*ng 
m. Butt Ac al ovum Ms Bun *n rjfil* «*maiinw<° 
mafeOoa anuna von laai acauan la raoafcad by ISAM* A wntan oucaaion It 
pan 10 anttmg CatKM Ona cuanmna. To Mo koproa* car sanlca. aw moy 


Much of that bad press 
stemmed from the way insur- 
ers bungled the disclosure of 
HTV test results in the 1980s. 
Now the Government has 
stepped in to make sure insur- 
ers do not abuse genetic data 
(see box). The new rules will 
give teeth to the Association of 
British Insurers (ABI) Code of 
Practice. The code states ge- 
netic test results will only affect 
premiums if they show a clearly 
increased risk of illness or 
death. The code forbids insur- 
ers from asking consumers to 
take genetic tests, and written 
reasons for any premium in- 
crease or application rejection 
must be provided on request. 

So far, genetic tests are only 
relevant to eight conditions. 
These include Huntington’s 


is going to develop a disease are 
a good idea, while a surprising 
41 per cent were willing to have 
a genetic test Unsurprisingly, 
most believed they should not 
have to share the results with 
anyone. The 36 per cent who 
thought the results should be 
made public were asked with 
whom they would be willing to 
share information. Insurance 
companies came fourth behind 
GPs, children and partners- but 
ahead of employers, other fam- 
ily members and friends. 

Naturally, the insurance 
industry wants to protea itself 
from poaple who Imow they are 
likely to develop a disease but 
do not say so and buy cover. 
This increases the potential 
for big claims and, underwrit- 
ers argue, higher premiums. 
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Meanwhile, scientists are 
working on the human genome 
project, which aims to identify 
all 80,000 genes in human 
DNA. They are eaqpected to 
reach this ^>al within the next 
decade. But once the project is 
complete, there could be seri- 
ous social consequences If large 
numbers of people find cover 


unaffordable at a time when 
state provision for healthcare is 
shrinking. This scenario could 
lead to an unlnsurable genetic 
and socio-economic underdass. 

Somefeel the way round this 
may be to move away from 
“risk-based” insurance towards 
an inclusive social fond. 

“Maybe there needs lo be a. 


social policy in the longer T 
term,’’ says Veronica English, * GI.L . 
genetics project manager at> || 3 T 

the British Medical Association. I. _* ^ 

“There are no easy answers, but ‘ .! 

we need to look at both sides . . / ‘ ; " 

of the aigumenL” ‘ ‘ 




•Allison Carvalho. is assistant 
, editor of insurance Age'- 
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A rate so good we thought we'd frame it for you 

Whilst experts are predicting a downward trend for interest rates, at Alliance & Leicester we're 
guaranteeing ours. Invest in our One Year Fixed Rate Bond and your investment will grow at an attractive 
6.9%* (gross p.a.). This means your investment is guaranteed to earn 6.9%* (gross p.a.) for the full twelve 
month period - even If interest rates fall. And you can choose to have your interest paid monthly. 

This is a strictly limited offer. So if you've got £1000 or more to invest, call into Alliance & Leicester 
now and ask about our One Year Fixed Rate Bond. 

Simply call 0800 41 22 14 (lines open 24 hours) for your nearest branch, or to request 
an information pack. h 


Woolwich 

Mil Mvestmant £500 


6.50% 


Abbey National 

Mil biMturunt £1000 


6.25% 




03 45 -> 


Barclays Bank 

Ma. tmescmmi £2000 


6.65% 


Halifax 

MBn. Investment £2000 


6.25% 


Swirec M u t ual . a mg a A M i wab am 22 Ortotw 1W0. 


" Alliance 
Leicester 

Common sense In a crazy world 



...... . ... ...... . . .... .... __ 




Virgin Direct Personal Financial Service Ltd is regulated by the Personal Investment Authority, me price of units and any Income from them can go down 
as well as up and you may not not get back the amount you invest. The basis of tax m» change and the tax benefit depends on personal circumstances. 
For your security all calls are recorded and randomly monitored. “Source: Money Management. Autumn 1998, 
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INSIDE BUSINESS . 23 


Big plans 
for small 
breweries 

cou ld soon acquire a taste for 
handcrafted' beer, says Roger Trapp 


A TIME when pub companies 
across the country are feeling 
the squeeze is not the most au£ 
pidous time to be promoting a 
new beer concept But Philip 
V Parker, who runs the Freedom 

* Brewing Company from the 

back of a light industrial estate 
in west London, is confident 
that he is in on the ground floor 
of a. new phenomenon in the 
British drinirg business. 

With premises that appear 
little bigger than a double 
garage, his company cer tainly 
qualifies for inclusion in the 
tnicroteewing category that has 
proved so successful in the 
United States in recent years. 

There, the past decade hag 
seen the market domination of 
four big players, including 
Miller and Coons, dented by the 
arrival of local breweries, often 
producing just one or two beers. 
With 400 brewers offe ring more 
than 2,600 brands, this sector 
l it now claims about 5 per cent of 
^ the market 

Since Britain has seen sim- 
ilar consolidation, Mr Parker is 
confident that such a perfor- 
mance can be repeated on this 
side of the Atlantic. A lifelong 
drinks marketing professional. 


he thinks that the popularity of 
the concept owes a lot to con- 
sumer^ desire for more choice. 

Just as in America the con- 
solidation of the brewing busi- 
ness has brought economies of 
scale but hindered the ability to 
differentiate by product. 

The microhreweries, through 
emphasising the “handcrafted* 
aspect of wfaat they are selling 
- they typically combine the 
brewing facility with the bar in 
“brewpuhs" - provide a contras 
to that approach, Haim< Mr 
Parker. 

“What we can offer is sig- 
nificantly more in product dif- 
ferentiation. Most large players 
don’t talk much about the 
product because it’s difficult 
when you are mass-producing," 
he says. 

He is sufficiently upbeat 
about the future to have just 
acquired, for £1 Jim, the Soho 
Brewing Company. 

Sited in a busy shopping 
area in London’s Covent Gar- 
den, that operation was 
equipped by its previous owner 
with state-of-the-art equipment 

Perhaps more significantly, 
it is integrated with a spacious 
bar and restaurant area in the 



No small beer: the Freedom Brewing Company promises greater choice for consumers 


dassic brewpub format. Though 
Mr Parker is anxious to make 
a few changes aimed at em- 
phasising that the premises are 
part of a microbreweiy rather 
than just another wine bar, he 
sees this as an exciting stepping 
stone in the development of the . 
company that he has been run- 
ning for the past 28 months. 

He is currently busy com- 
bining the two companies' 
administration at Freedom's 
base in Parson’s' Green. But the 
link-up is already apparent 
through Freedom’s highly- 
regarded lager-brewed using 
natural hops, yeast and barley 


in accordance with traditional 
rules - being sold alongside the 
four Soho beers. 

And Freedom is not alone 
in blazing this trail. Freedom’s 
founder, Alistair Hook, has 
gone on to set up the Mash 
brewpub in the West End, 
while the Pacific Oriental Brew- 
ing Company pub has recent- 
ly opened in the City. Small 
breweries supplying off-li- 
cences, supermarkets and even 
pubs are springing up all the 
time. 

Freedom already supplies 
leading supermarket chains 
and off-licences, such as Odd- 


bins, and has recently struck a 
deal with Fuller’s, the west 
London brewery, to make its 
beer the company's premium 
lager in its new small chain of 
contemporary bars known as 
“Fine Line". 

Many will see the brewpub 
as just another fad in the con- 
stantly-changing face of pubs 
and bars, especially since their 
wood-and-stainJess steel style is _ 
reminiscent of other ventures, 
such as All Bar One. But Mr 
Parker -who in a varied career 
within the drinks trade mar- 
keted Malibu and oversaw the 
UK launch of Labatfs Ice Beer 
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and Rolling Rock - insists that 
the handcrafted beer singles out 
the concept he is helping to 
push. 

“To be sustainable, it has to 
be genuine." he soys, stressing 
that he is not recreating tradf- 
tional pubs in the style of the 
well-known Firkin chain. 

Convinced that the presence 
of vintage wines on 
supermarket shelves is evidence 
of consumers' increasing desire 
to move upmarket, he sees 
initiatives like his as playing a 
vital pan in. providing the 
variety and quality that the 
beer trade needs. 


Tomorrow’s leaders will have it tough 


MANY wOl find it hard to be- 
lieve, but chief executives expect 
the job to be more chall enging 
for their successors than it is 
for them, writes Roger Trapp. 

Research fur the Association 
of Executive Search Consul- 
tants carried out by London 
Business School indicates that 

European chief executives think 
those taking over from them 


wilt have to be good at even 
more things than they are. In 
particular they will have to 
demonstrate adaptability in 
new situations, show interna- 
tional strategic awareness, have 
ahiiity to HKrtrrate cross-horde 
teams, show sensitivity to dif- 
ferent cultures and have in- 
ternational experience. 

All very well, but, as most of 


the respondents to this survey 
admit, “candidates with those 
skills seem thin on the ground". 

The reasons for this are 
reckoned to indude the fact 
that there are still too few 
managers who have lived and 
worked in other European 
countries. For aO the rhetoric 
about the market for senior 
executives being international. 


it appears that compensation 
and relocation issues have tra- 
ditionally made cross-border 
careers difficult, especially for 
senior managers. 

In addition, most Europeans 
have been trained to thfafc 
more about differentiating 
between country markets than 

integrating across them -a ten- 
dency that is at odds with 


attitudes of US counterparts. 

Finally, many companies 
have not pot a priority on suc- 
cession management or on the 
new skills identified as neces- 
sary, Others, say researchers 
Manry Fesperi and Saul Estrin, 
“still manage succession in an 
insular; up-tbe-iadder fashion, 
creating in-bred heirs apparent 
who may not have the necessary 


exposure to changes taking 
'place outside the firm". 

By contrast, says the report 
Chief Executives in the New Eu- 
rope: Challenges, Shortages and 
an Agenda for Change , US chief 
executives believe that leader- 
ship skills, rather than com-, 
pany or industry experience, 
will be tbe focus for top man- 
agers of the future. 


Blame it on 
the technos 


ONE OF the more predictable 
facets of business life is the 
plethora of surveys, reports 
and speeches emanating from 
US companies on the theme 
that we Europeans are back- 
ward when it comes to infor- 
mation technology. 

Now’, we all know that indiv- 
iduals and organisations on this 
side of the Atlantic have been 
more reluctant than those in 
North America and South-east 
Asia to gel on the internet and 
the rest of it But there is also 
some special pleading going on 
here. Companies such as Mi- 
crosoft and Cisco Systems act tike 
they arc telling us all this stuff 
as some kind of public service. 
The reality, of course, is that they 
are making a business case. 

A straightforward approach 
might be to say that they see 
wonderful opportunities in 
Europe's untapped markets. 
But it seems that is too upfront 
even for the “go gc! 'em " com- 
puter capitalists of Silicon Val- 
ley, Far better to soften up your 
market by making it feel guilty. 

Accordingly, Cisco - the 
California company that is to in- 
ternet equipment what Micro- 
soft is to persona] computer 
software - came up with re- 
search findings like this last 
Wednesday: “One in five small 
European companies has ef- 
fectively rejected technology, 
leaving themselves dangerously 
vulnerable to failure." On the 
same day. just by coincidence, 
Cisco launched a product that 
"effectively offers small com- 
panies the chance to benefit from 
big business-style networking". 

Tbe truth Is that it is difficult 
to generalise about Europeans 
in this, or any other, matter. 
There arc all kinds of expla- 
nations - cultural, geographi- 
cal, financial and the rest - for 
the comparatively slow take-up 
of all the whizzy new “business 
solutions” streamingout of Sil- 
icon Valley. But one of the most 
obvious is that small business 
tend not to have a lot of spare 
cash. And while computer com- 
pany executives lend to think 
that a few thousand pounds is 
not a Jot to spend on keeping 
up with the Joneses, struggling 
small firms are inclined to 
disagree. 



ROGER. 

TRAPP 


This is not because they are 
icchnophobic. In Britain, and 
doubtless elsewhere, those run- 
ning small businesses are often 
much more advanced in their 
adoption and application of 
new technology than their coun- 
terparts in big business. They 
have long realised that this is a 
revolution (bat can work par- 
ticularly well in their favour. 

Understandably, however, 
they are careful. One of ihe 
problems caused by ibe in- 
tense competition in the com- 
puter industry is ihe rapid rate 
of change in products. While 
constant innovation is healthy, 
it also provides an excuse for in- 
ertia on the grounds that there 
is little point in buying now if 
something better and possibly 
cheaper will be along in a 
little while. 

Oa top of this is tbe problem 
that hi-teeh products are some 
way shod of easy to install and 
use. The industry claims that 
great strides have been made in 
simplifying instructions, but 
there is stiU some way 10 go be- 
fore most products and systems 
arc anything like intuitive. After 
all how many other appliances 
require continuously manned 
helplines? 

For small firms, installing or 
upgrading an IT system typically 
takes up time that owners do 
not have. Even those convinced 
of the long-term benefits will be 
reluctant to commit themselves 
to something that could take 
them several steps back before 
progress is made. 

Put like this, perhaps the 
wonder is not so much that Eu- 
ropeans are hesitant about the 
technology as that Americans 
are so eager to sign up for it. 
Maybe Cisco or Microsoft 
could do some research. 


TEL: 0171 293 2222 


BUSINESS TO BUSINESS 


FAX: 0171 293 2505 
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Opportunities 


Opportunities 


OLD OR NEW 
TESTAMENT? 



testament n. a will: written 
statement of beliefs 


Well, actually both - as we have been giving the same 
statement of our beliefs (that as an area agent /collector 
you will never earn less than £700 PER WEEK) for 
many years - and still do today. In fact we supply 
references and full proof of earnings to back it up! 

We offer the most lucrative business opportunity you will 
find available anywhere today with - NO SEIZING, 
NO EXPERIENCE REQUIRED, and a car and telephone, 
plus a secured investment of £19,500 - £29,500 being all 
that is needed by you to ensure your future success. 

tf you feel you are capable of simply delivering our books 
to several hundred local retailers that we supply, on a 
regular basis, then telephone now for full details or to 
arrange a visit and see the full proof of our testament! 

TELEPHONE: (01253) 789533 


Conferences 



ScJ hr *<r tnfmmte dirtrtirj 
•r tail br ftH '««« 

British Uflivemnes 
Box 1660A, UaivenB. 

Telephone 
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PREMIER-FOOTBALL 


■oa onpotafag Ssfcfctoa • ol mat b note tagt cmObbmJ 
tobin d kaaad pnteAf faeW dbb wdbonfae 

falAajWiaffrifcMldMM g M i t pnti L 

no saute - kowuswb- wwiwnias 
Arar*** 


Agotocpportifywdbiiari 
Ifae <wit to A oifcg a £5750 

0181 905 7703 


Services 


Communications 

2000 

INTERNATIONAL CALLS 


UK & USA 5p 

Jtastrafia 9p LkssHih 9? 

Sip# 9f NMndS 9r 

Ml & MaZBSM9p 

Demwk Sp Horn? 9? 

France 9p Swefea 9r 

Benaasy 9p Mates! 9f 

treUtBri 9p 

Dedicated call center Pre Paid Service 

24 Hour ACCe&S Usa from any touch tone phone 

oa free n Q 800 634 2000 


A VIOXTHLY INCOME 


FROM VIRTUAL REALITY 
PREMIUM RATS NUMBERS 
EARN ON EVERT CALL 
REVENUE PAYMENTS 
MADE WEEKLY 
FROM £1175 TO £4985 


CALL 0121 603 3355 


Enjoy an EXTRA 
£500 - £2JKX) P/T 
£2000 - 10,000 F/T 
Every mooib brew home 

Call 01749 909595 

(241urs) and Listen 


Services 


IN DEBT? IE CAN HELP 


Need a bank account 
or credit card today? 

UK or offshore, personal or business 100% 
guaranteed. Credit line £15,000. Business 
merchanting service. P60 'b limited companies £45. 
In fact, ring us about anything, usuafly we have a 
solution. Professional friendly advice given by 
licensed credit broker. 

The Original Moneybox established 40 yaars and 
open 24 hours a day. Credit card payments taken. 


CALL 01902 843 565 TODAY 


|| [ Opportunities 



YOUR LONDON OFFICE £4 WEEKLY 


* Prestige Wl Mailing Address 
• Personal Telephone Answering Service 
- Printing- Copying • Word Processing - StlOi 
Comprehensive office facilities fore fraction of the cost erf 
ranting, furnishing and staffing premises for your sola use 

LONDON OFFICE SERVICES 

37B Mew Cavendish Su London, Wl'M 8JR 

Telephone 0171 486 5353 


Kstributors/pperatnrs 

Areas AvaBafale 

’Noconpetaon 

' ttgTi prcSfe from ttey one 

* fto apaieflce wiwM i V y 
'U company oa*fag 
'%aakn pod income 
’See etas noperaBon 

Stes can » aojicBd by compoy 
Operator areas here £873000 

M Ottium Areas BSJBQflO 

C* Not For ON* 
01888 833778 - 01888 
880163 


BET ALONGSIDE A 
PROFESSIONAL 
I HJU hCNB tie reqjred 
pceanca dsctoOne you 

cm mae money tom 
tacttrghocee. 
for more 

ccrtoctme-. 
HSBWWffloom Mara 
MNMft BO tofeSOWWaa 
SFOXPUiHA 


SttPiytha boot Internet tankim. 
C8B aem 388 6B<7. 24tK 


Services 


A5E THESE YOUR 
BUSINESS PROBLEMS? 


CrKfltnre Threatening 
Benia P i — s i n g 
Formal. Demands 
SMutory Demands 
VWncUig up Oders 
Insolvency Looirmg 
Bankruptcy Loaning 
we act IMMSDIATEiy to SOivg 
the above. We> can give your 
buwnws a Brand New Start 
with a complete rastrudue 
and new tundknrmvesb— nL 
We ere the 

ONOt 0 *E STOP TOTAL SOUmON. 

SALVAGE THE PRESENT 
SEC0BE FUTURE. SLEEP 
AGAIN AT WiHT! 

BUSINESS RESCUE LIU 
BdSNESSS Id ENBC 9 CY SERWZ 
Vc 01772 6B*M7 Rk 01772 652750 


Franchises 


BEAVERS GREEN S offers a mobile windscreen and trim 
repair service. 

PAINT WIZARD offers a mobile Paint/Chip and Scratch 
repair service. 

Our 7 year track record has proven our systems work. 
Exceptional training, back-up and support. 

Large exclusive areas. 



£9,995 + VAT is all yon need to be part of our 
successful team. 


07071 (BEAVER) 232837 


MAILBOXES ETC., to the worm 
No 1 Business Service Franchise. 
For HonmOon ceB 0500 823 123. 


Ideas & Inventions 



0171 ♦436*1127 


AirtencM leading protJurT 
development company 

tl fariw StreA liietai W1M IDAl 


Services 


MORTGAGES 


Problem case specialists. 
CCJs, arrears, self-employed, 
Ino accounts all considered to 95%., 
Building society rates. 


Call Abbey Finance 
01733 333847 


Your home is at risk if you do not 
keep up repayments on a mortgage 
or other loan secured on it 


To advertise in this section 
please call Lee Conde now 
on 0171 293 2233. 


The Student Support Centre ^ 

We are the UK's leading provider of home-based 
educational support in Maths and English for children 
aged between 4 and 16. The Student Support Centre 
franchise; 

■ is direct saks 

* is seven days a week of unsocial hoars 

* has a large territory 

■ is a substantia] business, expected to exceed £130.000 
turnover in year one 

* is stressful, ropy with day-to-day operational prohlema, 
yet remaining focused on broad strategy 

We have built an ethical, successful, and proven business 
over the last right years and are looting tn expand our UK 
network. 

STILL INTERESTED? 

You should have {serious business experience, be soles 
orientated and personally dynamic and self-motivated. 
No formal educational or academic background is 
necessary, but is an adrantafp. 

Tbe icitinl investment is £30,000 for an exclusive territory, 
and a minimum £20,000 is required to fond initial working 
capital. 
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Global 


TRAVEL FRANCHISE OPPORTUNITY 


The Gtobal Trawl Group Pte Is one of the fastest growing 
groips of indopendora navel agents wthin the industry. 
Global Travel Agents have access to superior technology which 
gives members a unique advantage over their competitors. 
Become a Global Trarel Agent and reap too benefits of an 
tndopundert wtm tha buying power ol a multiple. 

Pull training and support b given and previous travel expantaioa 
Is not necessary. 

Franchise Fee £9.995 Plus Vat 


For more information call 01244 892205 
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ADVERTISEMENT 


Telephone codes are changing to accommodate the huge increase in demand for telecoms numbers 


A ringing change for business 


I d die run-up to the year 2000 
it is not only the 
Mfflennium Bog which calls 
for a giant number-crunch' 
ing exerciseJMushrooming de- 
mand for mobiles, modems, 
pagers and faxes has prompted a 
huge rise in demand for telecom- 
munications services. With that 
has come a need for the whole 
system of numbering to be ra- 
tionalised. 

Unlike the Millennium Bug. 
the problem has been carefully 
anticipated and the costs to 
business should be compara- 
tively small provided business- 
es plan ahead. Oftel has 
addressed the problem by de- 
veloping a new numbering 
system. 

In 1995 all national area 
codes were brought together 
beginning with the 01 prefix. 
However, other types of 
telephone services use a mix of 
different codes and ore difficult 
to understand. So the new num- 
bering system will make it sim- 
pler for callers to distinguish* 
exactly which type of number 
they are dialling by giving types 
of services a unique 
prefix. 

The next priority is to raise 
awareness of the changes, how 
they will work, and how to 
prepare for them. Oftel 
identified the need for more 
numbers and all the phone com- 
panies have joined 
together to implement and 
communicate the changes via a 
campaign called “The Big 
Number". 

The changes will be the 
biggest and most important for 
the telephone numbering 
system ever undertaken. The jus- 
tification for such a wholesale 
change lies in the need to pre- 
pare for the communications of 
the 21st century. 

The new codes will allow bod) 
business and residential 
customers to know in a moment 
exactly what kind of number they 
are calling. As the codes 
become more familiar, it will be 
immediately obvious what type 
of call is being made simply by 
looking at the first two digits of 
the number. That will allow busi- 
nesses to keep track of commu- 
nication costs more easily and 
make accounting for those costs 
nore straightforward. 

For example, mobiles will al- 
ways cany the same prefix so 
I will be simpler to keep track 
>f charges for mobile 
clephone calls. Calls to 
iremium rate services will also 
v easier to control. 




New family of codes 


International Codes - you will 
still need to dial 00 to telephone 
abroad. International ISDN 
access will change from “000" 
to “00" from 22 April 2000. 


The new family of codes provides 
a vast bank of numbers and ■ 
makes the whole system simpler 


01,02 

All area codes will begin 01 or 
02. The new 02 codes will be 
introduced in Cardiff. Coventry, 
London. Northern Ireland, 
Portsmouth and Southampton 
from 22 April 2000. With the 
ability to use the new area code 
with die new local number from 
1 June 1999. 


‘Find Me Anywhere' numbers 
- Mobiles, pagers and pmon- 
al numbers - will all begin with 
07. 


calls at up to local rate and 0S70 
for calls up to national rate. 
There is- also now a new 
freephone code. 0808. 


03.04,05,06 

The code ranges 03, 04, 05 and 
06 are set aside for future use. 


Freephone and Special Rate 
Services - where you can call 
free or pay at the local or national 
rate -will all begin 08. The code 
0800 already exists as a 
free-phone code and we are 
also now starting to see 0845 for 


Premium Rate Services such as 
information and entertainment 
lines will all begin with 09. 


For example new mobile 
numbers begin with 07 and new 
Premium Rate Services begin 
with 09 


Existing 


Due to the mushrooming demand for mobiles, modems, pagers and faxes there has been a huge rise In the demand for 
telecommunications services and as a consequence our numbering system needs to change 


The changes will also ben- seek to attract new customers 
efit the burgeoning number of over the phone, customer recog- 


businesses who do most of 
their business over the phone. 
As more and more businesses 


nition of freephone numbers 
such as 0800 needs to be im- 
mediate. 


Customers will know that 
any number beginning 08 is free 
or at a special rate. Already, an 
additional freephone code, 0808. 
has been introduced. 


By assigning a new code. 09. 
for premium rate services, the 
potential for confusion between 
special rates and premium rates 
will be eliminated. 


London 

( 020 ) 

Portsmouth 

(023) 

Southampton 

(023) 
Coventry 

(024) 

Cardiff 

(029) 

N. Ireland 
(028) 


0171 xxxxxxx 
0181 xxx xxxx 
01705 xxxxxx 


(020) 7 xxx xxxx 
(020) 8 xxx xxxx 
(023) 92xx xxxx 


01703 xxxxxx 


01203 xxxxxx 


01222 xxxxxx 


(023) 80xx xxxx 

(024) 76xx xxxx 
(029) 20xx xxxx 


028 will be the code for all Northern Ireland 
eg Belfast 01232 xxxxxx (028) 90xx xxxx 



Changes for mobile 
business people 


■ndcr the new system. “Find me 
nyu here" numbers wifi be elar- 
icd by grouping all mobile, 
ager and personal numbers 
do one prefix " 07”. 

After a transition period, all 
while numbers will begin ei- 
tcr077.07Sor079. Pager num- 
ers will begin with 076 and 
ersonal numbers will remain as 
70. 

Mobiles and pagers which 
'.ready begin with 07 will not 
aunge. but all other mobile and 
jger numbers will switch to the 
;v> codes. Again, the changes 
ill be made easier by means of 
long transition period. Between 
eptember 1999 and Spring 


2001 , callers can use either the 
old or the new number. 

The code changes will also 
affect callers from abroad, so 
businesses within the 02 area will 
need to alert international cus- 
tomers and suppliers of the new 
numbers. All business with in- 
ternational contacts will also 
need to inform them of changes 
to mobile and pager numbers. 
People calling abroad from the 
UK will continue to dial 00 for 
international. 

From 22 April 2000, 00 will 
also become the new interna- 
tional access code for ISDN. The 
current 000 code will not work 
after 30 September 2000. 


With careful planning, the 
changes should open up oppor- 
tunities for businesses: to refresh 
contacts that have gone cold, to 
renew corporate identities, to 
speed the way to more efficient 
communications. But planning 
must start now. 

To get to grips with the prac- 
tical implications of the new sys- 
tem. businesses need to address 
five key questions: 

1 Businesses outside the new 02 
areas will not have to change 
their fixed line numbers. But mo- 
bile, pager and personal numbers 
will change. Where staff rely on 
these ‘Find me anywhere* num- 
bers to do their jobs, have they 
been informed? Have they in- 
formed their business contacts? 
Even if your number is not 
changing you may have 
suppliers or customers who may 
be affected. 


er what can be done to minimise 
the cost of wasted stationery. Is 
a plan in place to adapt adver- 
tising formats and promotional . 
literature? 


4. Businesses which run systems 
with pre-programmed telephone 
numbers - such as switchboards, 
modems and alarms - may need 
to adapt their systems. Has the 
supplier been contacted to dis- 
cuss the implications? 


5. Records will need updating. 
Die changes will affect both 
electronic and paper-based data 
systems such as databases and 
telephone books. Within the 
company, parallel running can 
smooth the transition. Have em- 
ployees been informed of the im- 
plications for their own personal 
records? 


Mobile phones were once a luxury item 


2. Businesses which use free-, 
phone, special rate or premium 
rate numbers will be closely af- 
fected by the changes. Has the 
issue been discussed with the 
telecoms provider who arranges 
these services for the business? 


The following is a checklist of 
elements of any business which 
may need attention: 


How businesses are affected 


3, The changes have indentions 
for stationery, advertising and 
promotional materials. Consid- 


MateriaLs & Publicity 
Stationery 
Advertising 
Promotional Material 
Signage & Livery 
Website 

Helpline and emergency num- 
bers on packaging/machinery 


Systems & Equipment 

Swi to h board/P BX/Leasr Cost 

Routing 

Call forwarding/barring 
Call loggers 
Alarms/security 
Teleconferencing 
ISDN (including CLI and in- 
ternational) 

Modem (ey mail/m temet/lap tops) 
Telephones/mob iles/pagers/fax 
machines 
Private payphones 
Records & Databases 
Address/phooe books (comput- 
eis/Iaprops/mobiles) 

Databases: staff, customers, 
suppliers. 

Businesses within the 02 ar- 
eas will need to ensure that peo- 
ple outside those areas - both 
business contacts and customers 
-are aware of the new numbers. 
Surveys have indicated that 
more than 70 per cent of busi- 
nesses within the 02 areas know 
the changes are coming. But 
those outside the areas need to 
be alerted. 

In similar surveys, only just 
over half of consumers were 
aware the changes were afoot. 
And awareness of the changes 
to mobile and pager numbers is 
very low -only 17 percent were 
aware of the issue even after be- 
ing prompted. 


The low levels of awareness 
present an opportunity as well 
as a challenge for business. By 
getting to grips with the issue and 
alerting both business associates 
and customers, new contacts 
can be made and old contacts re- 
freshed. 

A vital part of planning will 
be to put someone in charge of 
implementing the changes. giv- 
ing-diem the time, authority and 
resources needed to do the job 
properly. 

A key part of the job will be 
to conduct on audit of all the el- 
ements listed in the checklist 
above. The person in chaige may 
want to set out key dates as mile- 
stones for die planning process, 
taking into account the most im- 
portant dates in the company cal- 
endar such as AG Ms. annual 
reports, office relocations, new 
product and service launches and 
vehicle and signage refurbish- 
ment schedules. Once planning 
is over and implementation has 
begun, procedures to monitor 
progress should be put in place. 

Businesses within the 02 ar- 
eas will need io set the dates tak- 
ing into account the transition 
Period. Consider how to phase 
in the new numbers from June 
1999, when new and old codes 
and numbers will run in pantile] . 


A brg number for 

business. 


The most immediate impact of 
the changes will be upon busi- 
nesses in London, Northern 
Ireland, Cardiff, Southamp- 
ton, Portsmouth and Coven- 
try, where new area codes 
will be Introduced from next 
June. 

All area codes currently 
start with the “01” prefix. 
Most of these will stay as they 
are. But in the areas listed 
above, the new area codes 
will all consist of a three dig- 


it number starting with “02”, 
London numbers, for exam- 
ple. will all begin with 020, 
Coventry numbers with 024. 

In the 02 areas, the last part 
of the local number will re- 
main the same. Bnt there wiD 
be an additional one or two 
digits at the beginning of the 
local number to make it eight 
digits long. 

The new 02 area codes can 
be used with new local num- 
bers from 1 June 1999. To ease 


transition, business will con- 
tinue to be able to use the ex- 
isting area code with the 
existing local number, for a 
year. 

The changes are slightly 
different for calls made with- 
in a local area -such as calls 
within London. Before the 
change-over day you win need 
to use the existing local num- 
ber when dialling locally. 
From 22 April 2000 only the 
new local number will work. 


Website shows the way 


Telephone companies are as 
keen as any business to en- 
sure the transition to the new 
numbering system runs 
smoothly. Working together, 
they are laying on facilities to 
make it easier for businesses 
to adapt. Key information is 
contained cm a website which 


supports ‘The Big Number" 
campaign, which contains all 
the information a business 
may need about the 
campaign. It can be found an 


on the new freephone code. 

0808: 


0808 22 4 2000 


www.numberchaiige.org 


A helpline is also available 


For further information, call 
the helpline, access the 
website or speak to your 
telecoms provider. 


All The 
Phone 
Companies 
Together 
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LONDON MARKET 


Outlook gloomy despite cut 



By tori Brumat and 
S Peni Colley McKinney 


> 


UK STOCKS are likely to fill], with British 
Airways, Bntish Energy and PbwerGen 
posting lacklustre earnings. Concern that 
slowing world economies will damp cor- 
porale profits won't be assuaged by last 
week s interest rate cuL“We‘re 
not out of the woods yet,” said 
IHstan George, equities manager 
at Carr Sheppards. ‘'It’s going to 
take strong sentiment in the 
face of the continuing disap- 
pointing earnings results." 

Gilts are expected to be little 
changed, with investors unwill- . - . 

ing to place big bets before the Bank of 
England publishes its quarterly inflation re- 
port on Wednesday, which is expected to 
boost hopes of lower interest rates. 

There’s little incentive for most peo- 
P* c “bKrfvcd in the market either 
way. said Tim Harris, a market strategist 
at National Australia Bank. S till the in- 
flation report “is likely to highlight the case 
for lower rales soon”. 

In addition, a report on producer price 
inflation and a survey of retail sales in Oc- 
tober are also likely to bolster expectations 
that interest rates will fall further. 

On Friday, the yield on the benchmark 
gilt rose 10 baste points to 5.12 per cent 


\ 
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FT-SE 100 



recession will help stocks more than 
bonds, according to John McNeill, a mar- 
ket strategist at Sutherlands Stockbro- 
kers. Monetary policy ‘‘will be set to 
sustain growth, and equities should out- 
perform bonds" in that environment, 
he said. 

The FT-SE 100 index last week rose 
1 per cent to 5,491.0 making a 
gain of IS per cent since 5 Oc- 
tober, after plunging 25 per 
cent in the 10 weeks before 
then. Banks were the biggest 
gainers last week, with the 
FT-SE banking index up 336 
percent. 

Investors don’t expect 

banks' advance to continue. “The rate cut 
sends out mixed messages," said Mr 
George. “Either it says the Bank wants 
to send a good message to manufacturers 
suffering from the strong pound, or h says 
the economy is slowing more that we 
thought.” 

Financial service companies were 
boosted on Biday by speculation that 
Halifax and the Prudential could merge 
to create Britain's third largest financial 
company with a market capitalisation of 
some £37bn. 

“There have been so many of these 
rumours in the past - 1 wouldn't put too 
much into it," said Simon Smith, equi- 
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The Bank of England's attempt to ward off ties manag er at Capel Cure Sharp. 


BRITAIN’S BIGGEST 


Name 


Indx Weight Last Trade Chg Pet 3m Chg Pet Vtd 


ASSOCIATED BRITISH FOODS PLC 
ALLIED ZURICH PLC 
ALLIANCE & LEICESTER PLC 
ALLIED DOMECQ PLC 
ABBEY NATIONAL PLC 
ASDA GROUP PLC 
AMVESCAP PLC 
BRITISH AEROSPACE PLC 
BAA PLC 
BARCLAYS PLC 
BASS PLC 
BRITISH AMERICAN TOBACCO PLC 
BRITISH AIRWAYS PLC 
BG PLC 

BRITISH ENERGY PLC 
BRITISH LAND COMPANY PLCf 


570.000 

724.000 

889.000 
526.500 

1 1 58.000 
\ 1 63.500 
'456.000 
..500 




ie wn) 
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BILLITON PLC 
BOC GROUP PLC 
BOOTS COMPANY PLC 
BRITISH PETROLEUM CO PLC 
BANK OF SCOTLAND \ * 

BRITISH SKY BROADCASTING PLC\ 

BRITISH TELECOM PLC 
BTR PLC 

CADBURY SCHWEPPES PLC 
CARLTON COMMUNICATIONS 
CGU PLC 

CENTRICA PLC ^ . 

COMPAS5 GROUP PLC • 

COLT TELECOM GROUP PLC \‘ r’-'toLlMft' 
CABLE & WIRELESS PLC 
DIAGEO PLC 
EMI GROUP PLC 
GRANADA GROUP PLC 
GUARDIAN BOYAL EXCHANGE 
GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY PtC . '>4 -23 
GKNPLC /.r '• • •■ 0^2 

GLAXO WELLCOME PLC 
GREAT UNIVERSAL STORES PL 
HAYS PLC 
HALIFAX PLC 
HSBC HOLDINGS PLC 
HSBC HOLDINGS PLC (75P| 

IMPERIAL CHEMICAL INDS PLC^ 

31 GROUP PLC 
KINGFISHER PLC 
LADBROKE GROUP PLC 
LAND SECURITIES PLC 
LEGAL S GENERAL GROUP PLC 
LLOYDS T5B GROUP PLC 
LUCASVARITY PLC 
MARKS & SPENCER PLC 
MISYS PLC 

NYCOMED AMERSHAM PLC 
NATIONAL GRID GROUP PLC 
NATIONAL POWER PLC 
NORWICH UNION PLC 
NATIONAL WESTMINSTER BA 
ORANGE PLC l .1 

PENINSULAR &ORIENT STEAM |NAV 0 

PRUDENTIAL CORPORATION P^C 1 ‘§ 2 

PEARSON PLC j -~ ; - V °‘ 

POWERGEN PLC ! 

ROYAL BANK OF SCOTLAND GROUP 
RECKITT & COLMAN PLC 
REED INTERNATIONAL PLC J 

RIO TINTO PLC - REG 
ROLLS-ROYCE PLC 
ROYAL & SUN ALUANC6 INS GRP - 
RAILTRACK GROUP PLC 
RENTOKIL INITIAL PLC 
REUTERS GROUP PLC 
SMITHKLINE BEECHAM PLC 
SA1NSBURY (J) PLC 
SECURICOR PLC .. 

SCOTTISH & «EWCASTLETjg ? ‘ : 

SCHRODERS PLC 
SCHRODERS PLC-NON 
SIEBE PLC 

SOUTHERN ELECTRIC PLC 
SEMA GROUP PLC 

SAFEWAY PLC , ££S 0 

STAGECOACH HOLDINGS PLC 
SHELL THANSPRT&TRADNG CQPUK' 

SUN LIFE & PROVINCIAL HLOGS.-.- 
SMITHS INDUSTRIES PtC /y 
SCOTTISH POWER PLC 7 I* 

STANDARD CHARTERED 
SEVERN TRENT PLC . . . j 

TOMKINS PLC // £ 

TESCOPLC // /■ 

THAMES WATHf *L£ £ v 

TELEWEST COMMUNICATIONS PLC. r 
UNILEV6RAC /-.'A 

UNtTEDjSeWS & MEDIA PLC 




a 


22TX 

350.000 

515.000 

835.000 


UNITEB UTILmES PLC 
VODAFONE GROUP PLC 
WILLIAMS PLC 
WPP GROUP PtC 
WHITBREAD PLC 
WOOLWICH PLC 
ZENECA GROUP PLC 


,C“ 


4** 0.75 p 3 622.000 
0.64 fes 639.000 
£? 0.34 ^1006-000 
034 £ 290.750 
V 1il7 §176.000 
0.39 ^106000 

0.29 S- 136.000 
2.00 r5609-000 

032 SQ 636.000 
0 47 *$851,000 

2.59 £834.000 

0.29 £?91-750 

0.26 £340.500 

0.40 1 398-000 
q!57 '^57.500 

5 70 il03.000 
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Hopes for rate cut wane Disappointment in the air 


By Beth Williams 


OPTIMISM for an imminent interest 
rate cut is waning after Federal Reserve 
Chairman Alan Greenspan suggested that 
the paralysis that gripped financial mar- 
kets since August has begun to relax. 

Yet some of the biggest bond investors 
say conditions in the credit 
markets are far from normal, 
and that they sun expect the Fed 
to cut rates, for a third time in 
less than two months, when pol- 
icy makers meet on 17 No- 
vember. 

“A quarter of a point b a 
small price to pay for insurance; 
from there on, they'll have to reassess the 
situation," said William Gross, bond man- 
ager at Pacific Investment Manage- 
ment “What's the risk of not doing it? 
Setting off another round of conta- 
gion.’’ 

When Mr Greenspan ordered the 15 
October rate cut - the first change be- 
tween meetings in more than four years 
- a central bank statement said it was in- 
tended to curb the “growing caution by 
lenders and unsettled conditions in fi- 
nancial markets". 

Since the last cut. Fed officials have 
said publicly that they're keying a close 
watch on US credit market conditions to 
make sure they settle down. While 


Dow Jones 



there's been improvement, anomalies still 
exist 

“Conditions have not come back to 
what one would describe as normal.” said 
Jonathan Francis, head of global strat- 
egy at Putnam Investments, Corporate 
bond sales, which ground to a halt be- 
tween early August and mid-October, 
bave picked up again. Yet 
traders say it’s stiU tough to 
trade aU but bonds of the 
biggest companies because se- 
curities firms, stung from recent 
trading losses, are reluctant to 
make markets in many bonds. 

While the Fed might not fol- 
low up a November cut with 
further moves this year, Mr Gross pre- 
dicts the Fed will eventually cut rates to 
4 per cent as the economy slows. 

Others argue it would be hard for Fed 
officials to make a case for easing based 
on the economy. The Fed's own forecasts 
show growth slowing to 2 per cent to 25 
per cent nest year - a level long consid- 
ered the fastest rate the economy can 
grow without raising the danger of ac- 
celerating inflation. 

At the same time, some analysts now 
say the worst may be over. A 13 per cent 
gain in the Dow Jones index since 13 Oc- 
tober may pave the way for a pick-up in 
consumer confidence after it dropped to 


its lowest level in almost two years. 


DOWN 


ROYAL Bank of Scotland shares rose 12 
per cent last weefchelped by takeover 
talk. One brokerfe-recomm ending the 
shares as the cheapest in the sector in 
terms of its pric$$t&i$ ratio and it has 
the best yield. J^paigir, one of the sug- 
|£gtbe UK’s biggest 
buoyant on 
ig nearly 7 


gested 
mortgage ledtia 
takeover 
per cent On 
Prudential, the 
lining up a 
to create the 
dal services co 
Bank shares 
as markets st 
solidation in the 




was suggested that 

biggest insurer, is 
with Halifax 
iggest finan- 


tunung to favour 
igtalkofcon- 

lustry. 


Roval Rank of Scotland 



BRITISH AIRWAYS fch ares fell nearly 7 
per cent to 405pla® week after ABN 
Amro cut its prti^fcffecast for Europe's 
largest airline^. The carrier said on 
Wednesday that fest and business-class 
traffic fell 2.4 percent in October. 

Slowing worhhnde economic growth 
has prompQ^^s^a&to revise down 
earnings exp^tatjotefor several airlines. 
“At a time wKffJjK ctmket is weak [BA] 
is putting on ns?rej£apacity said Dedan 
Magee, ABN Ap^ofe'European airline 
analyst. “The only-way to sell tickets it 
to cut prices." A^KHcut its forecast for 
BA net income b{£7 percent to £445m, 
for the year to Mafch. BA. 1 will post sec- 
ond-quarter results tomorrow. 


British Airways 
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COMPANY OF THE WEEK 


MARKS AND SPENCER repealed its first 
profit decline in seven years and warned 
that earnings will deteriorate as waning 
consumer spending erodes sales at 
Britain’s largest clothing retailer. 

Its shares fell 10 percent, to 404p, on 
the news. Chairman Sir Richard Green- 
bury said he doesn't expect an im- 
provement in the second half after a 44 
per cent fall in first-half profit to f 180 5 m 
from £321. 4m. 

“What is interesting is the unremit- 
tingly gloomy tone not just in the UK but 
everywhere they are operating,’' said 
William Cullum, an analyst at Paribas 
Capital Markets, who is cutting his full- 
year earnings forecast by 8 percent "We 
won’t see much growth" next year. 

Marks has suffered from an industry- 
wide slowdown as job cuts and talk of a 
global recession deterred spending. Like 
food retailers Tesco, Sainsbuiy’s and Safe- 
way, Marks has moved into financial ser- 
vices to seek growth. That division, where 


pre-tax profit rose 19.7 per cent, was the 
only one to report higher earnings. 

Marks’ shares have dropped 29 per 
cent in the past six months, compared 
with a 16 per cent decline in general re- 
tail stocks as investors realise it is not im- 
mune to the problems other retailers face. 

“We all thought sales would recover 
in September and October,” Sir Richard 
said. “In fact they’ve gone further south. 
It’s a blood bath our there on the cloth- 
ing side." Marks’ first-half profit was also 
eroded by the cost of store acquisitions 
from Littlewoods, a new till system and 
a mail-order venture. 

Marks has pared £300m from a £22bn, 
three-year investment programme to 
increase sales space, and wfl] further scale 
back investment after 2000. The pro- 
gramme will hamper earnings by £90m 
in the current year, Sir Richard said. The 
retailer plans to cut costs, cut prices in 
its stores this year and next and negoti- 
ate better terms from its suppliers. 


Marks and Spencer 


Relative performance 




WORLD INDICES 


Name 


NORTfi/UWtW 

DOW JONES IN Wi. 
sa.p 500 INDEX :.- 
NASDAQ CO 
T$E 300 lnd«x;: ”f ^ 
MEXICO BOtSA? 
BRAZIL BOVESPA 


EUROPE ^ 

FTSE 100 INDEX. 
CAC 40 INDEX." 
DAX INDEX. 

LSEX 35 INDEX 
MILAN" M4830.IND 
BEL20 INDEX 
AMSTERDAM; 
OMXlSTOPbtp 

SWISS MARKET 
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By Jackie Kestenbaum and 
Tom Kariya 


JAPANESE studs may fall this week, 
paced by banks, and bonds are likely to 
rise on expectations that a government 
economic stimulus package to be released 
mid-month will disappoint. 

The government is set to un- 
veil its next set of measures 
aimed at re-booting Japan's 
frozen economy on 16 No- 
vember. Yet officials have al- 
ready dashed hopes by 
postponing deliberations on 
individual, corporate and resi- 
dential tax cuts unffi January. 

“The market has no patience for the 
government’s lethargic approach" said 
Tomotsune Soga. director at Nikko In- 
ternational. “If the package is only 
about money but lacks vision, the mar- 
ket will give it a resounding no." 

Last week, the yield on the benchmark 
government bond rose 1.5 basis points to 
1X835 per cem_ The government's foot 
dragging on tax cuts “will cause bonds to 
test their upper limits" said XinyiLu, chief 
strategist at Paribas Capital Market 

The benchmark Nikkei 225 stock av- 
erage rose 4.1 per cent last week to 
14,121.97. The rams are likely lobe “one- 
off". said KevinHebner. strategist at Wir- 


Nikkei 



trading between 13.500 and 14 J50 this 
wcek.“Fositive catalysts lo encourage 
buying arc unlikely to come from either 
the next supplementary budget or inter- 
im results season," said Mr Hebner. 

Investors will be watching the half-year 
earnings from companies including 
Honda Motor, Shiscido, Olympus Op- 
tical and the JR railways. 

“Most of the learnings) to be 
disclosed will be worse than ex- 
pected " said Kivushi Tsugawa. 
chairman of Lehman Brothers 
Japan. “That's the basic tune.” 
Still, continued strength in the 
US economy may cushion losses 
in Tokyo, helping exporters. 

Sumitomo Bank and Mitsui Fusdosun 
led Friday's retreat as investors worried 
that a delay in measures to rouse the 
counliy’s dormant property market will 
increase banks’ bad-debt burden and 
weigh down developers’ profits. 

Mitsui Fudosan, the countiy[s biggest 
developer also said it changed its group 
profit forecast of Y lObn for the year to 
March to a Ylt>5hn loss. “Abravt all these 
shares have been bid up in die face of ter- 
rible earnings prospects solely on expec- 
tations that the government will get iLs act 
together," said Yosukc Miisusuda, a 
manager at NCG Investment Trust. 
“When those expectations slump, the 


burg. Dillon Read, who sees the market shares arc bound to follow.*' 
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By Pem Colley McKinney 


THE British pound is expected to trade 
tittle changed this week, steeled against 
further losses after Thursday's bigger than 
expected interest rate cut brightened the 
outlook for UK economic growth. 

“The Bank of England has bitten the 
bullet," said Helena Morrissey, fixed-in- 
come manager at Newton Investment 
Management “It’s what the economy 
needs" and should keep the pound trad- 
ing above Thursday's low of DM2.7436, 
she said. 

The pound rose on Friday to 
DM2.7626, erasing the decline to 
DM2.7436 cm Thursday from DM2.7600 
before the noon rate announcement. It 
was unchanged against the dollar at 
$1.6625. 

White tower rates generally hurt a cur- 
rency - and, indeed, recently sent the 
pound to a 16-month low against the 
mark and to a two-month low against the 
dollar - analysts interpreted the Bank of 
England's relatively aggressive, half- 
point rate reduction as beneficial for the 
currency. 

“The central bank has shown it's go- 
ing to do all il can to avoid a recession, 
and in the longer term, a stronger econ- 
omy is good news for the pound." said 
Kirii Shah, market strategist at Sanwa In- 
ternational. 

The Bank of England, trying to avert 
recession, last week cut rales for the sec- 
ond time in less than a month. It lowered 
the country's benchmark lending rate to 
6.75 per cent from 7.25 per cent, while 
most economists expected a quarter-point 
reduction. 

Even after the rate cuts, UK rales are 
higher than those in the US and Ger- 
many. giving the pound an attractive 
money-market return. Three-month 
sterling deposts yield 7.06 per cent, while 
dollar deposits bring 5 -38 per cent and 


mark deposits 3.60 pier cent. 

Evidence of slowing UK growth is pil- 
ing up. Last week reports showed that 
manufacturing output declined 0.4 per 
cent in September from August. An IS 
per cent trade-weighted gain in the 
pound since August 1996 makes UK 
goods more expensive overseas. The 
CB1 said retail sales growth slowed to the 
weakest m three years in the last three 
months. 

Thursday’s rate cut may be enough 
protect growth, at least for this year. Most 
economists now expect the bank to leave 
rates unchanged after its next Monetary 
Policy Committee meeting on 9 and 10 
December, with a minority predicting an- 
other quarter-point cut. 

“The fact that we’ve had a 50 basis- 
point cut makes it slightly less likely {rates 
will fail again in December]", said Philip 
Williams, a director at Chiswell Associ- 
ates. “A lot will depend on the data flow 
and on the surveys, which they seem to 
be tuned to." 

On Monday, a report on producer 
prices is expected to show that output 
prices fell 0.1 per cent in October, the 
same as in September. Analysts also fore- 
cast the unemployment rale, to be re- 
leased on Wednesday, was unchanged at 
an annua] 4.6 per cent in October from 
September. 

“The economy is slowing to a crawl 
and. even now, base rates are too high 
and still threaten a recession," said 
David Brickman, an international econ- 
omist at Paine Webber International. 
“Further large cuts in interest rates are 
coming, and we look for at least another 
1 percentage point off base rates in the 
next six months." 

Mr Williams agreed. “The trough in 
interest rates in this cycle will be 5 per 
cent and quite possibly lower," he said, 
adding that sterling will weaken 10 below 
DM2.65 within the next 12 months. 
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The dark side of falling interest rates 


THE BANK of England's decision to 
cut interest rates last Thursday 
serves to remind us that we, the 
Americans and, in due course, the 
1 1 countries that will be joining the 
European single currency in the first 
instance, are embarking on an 
interest rate-cutting cycle that has 
a lot further to go. Why, one may ask, 
should fallin g interest rates have a 
dark side and is it even necessary to 
ask the question? 

Well, to appreciate what lies be- 
hind this, we need to understand two 
things. First, the world economy still 
faces strong deflationary headwinds. 
It is going to take a long time for the 
overhang of debt, excess capacity and 
insolvency to unwind. Falling inter- 
est rates soften the blow but don't 
really solve these problems. 

Second, the world economy’s 
current malaise was not caused by 
high interest rates and tight mone- 
tary conditions and it is probably 
rather naive to jump to the knee-jerk 
conclusion that falling interest rates 
will be the cure-ad They are essential 
to cushion the economic downturn 
ahead and to help stimulate global 
aggregate demand over the next cou- 
ple of years. In economies such as 
the UK and the US with solvent 
banking systems and high consumer 
balance sheet sensitivity to interest 
rates, falling interest rates will be 
positive. But it may take longer than 
usual before Goldilocks comes out 
from behind the bushes. 

The fall in interest rates so far has 
clearly lifted sentiment in. and flow 
into, equity and other risk assets and 
left fixed-income markets struggling. 
Maybe this benign state of affairs will 
continue through Christmas and 
into the new year, maybe it won't. 
But if financial markets are saying, 
in effect, that the worst of the global 
economic crisis is over and dis- 
counted and that the power of 
falling interest rates is going to 


work its traditional cyclical magic, 
I beg to differ. 

I think we are seeing a W-shaped 
pattern of risk asset performance. 
Quite where we are on the first 
uptick is hard to say; but after the 
15 to 20 per cent recovery in stock 
prices over the last month, a new 
note of caution seems warranted. 

Here’s why: familiar event risks; 
industrial country economic damage 
now on its way to a high street near 
you; and the unfolding of the down- 
swing in the global credit cyde. 

There is some better news in the 


We are embarking 
on an interest 
rate-cutting cycle 
that has a lot 
further to go 


familiar event risk category, fait 
dark clouds still hover in Asia, 
Japan, Brazil 3nd China. A deeper 
issue now for industrial countries is 
a bit more esoteric and lurks behind 
all the headlines on retail sales, 
unemployment and other tradi- 
tional indicators. In short, it concerns 
the downswing in the global credit 
cyde and, in extremis, fears about a 
fall-blown credit crunch ~ a situation 
where creditworthy borrowers are 
shut off from access to credit not 
because of high interest rates but be- 
cause of the unwillingness of h anks 
and credit institutions to lend. 

Even if these fears are, in the end. 
overblown, there is sufficient cause 
to believe that the full impact of the 
credit cyde downswing has not yet 
been reflected in real and money 
GDP forecasts for 1999 and 2000. 
To this extent, financial markets are 
most unlikely yet to have discounted 


the downside in economic growth, 
earnings prospects and bond yields. 

Credit market conditions are 
inextricably linked to real economic 
activity and asset prices. In its sur- 
prise interest rate cut on 15 Octo- 
ber, the US Federal Open Market 
Committee staled that “Growing 
caution by lenders and unsettled con- 
ditions in financial markets more 
generally are likely to be restraining 
aggregate demand in the future." 

To demonstrate this, my col- 
league, Andy Cates, has produced 
some interesting work showing how 
the volatility and synchrony of the 
credit and output cydes over the last 
30 years are broadly similar. This 
work then introduces the influence 
of and feedback into asset price 
movements. Since we are only just 
starting to see loose evidence of a 
downturn in credit growth, it is not 
surprising that the analysis suggests 
that bond yields in the US and Eu- 
rope are more or less at fair value. 

But with the credit cycle likely to 
weaken over the coming quarters, 
the prospect is for bond yields to 
trend lower, notwithstanding the re- 
cent shake-out, which has seen 
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some investors dump bonds for 
stocks and credit instruments. This 
conclusion is s uppo rted also by the 
linkages between credit growth and 
the so-called output gap, measuring 
the degree of slack in the economy. 
The G7 countries as a whole have 
a small output gap, which is going 
to get bigger over the coming year, 
and which will validate lower levels 
of long-term interest rates before the 
global economy turns back up. 

But with stock markets rising by 
about 20 per cent over the last 
month, a more sobering thought 
arises when we look at how much 
excess liquidity there is in relation 


to stock markets. The accompany- 
ing graph shows excess or deficient 

monetary growth, derived from an 
equation that relates broad mone- 
tary growth to GDP, interest rates 
and inflation in G7 countries and the 
deviation from trend in a G7 GDP- 
wetgfated equity market index. At the 
extreme right-hand side of die chan, 
the very recent turning points in both 
measures can be seen to have 
started. Looking forward, our con- 
tention is that some compression in 
monetary grcwth islikely as reduced 
economic activity rates, risk aversion 
and a weaker credit cycle interact 
and, in turn, take equity market 
values back to or below fair value. 

Evidence of a weaker credit cycle 
is accumulating. Survey evidence in 
the US suggests banks are getting 
more cautious about kxm qualfty and 
terms. More generally, the margins 
at which corporate and sovereign 
credit instruments trade over bench- 
mark government bonds are still 
quite wide, despite some recent 
narrowing. The spread that prime 
Japanese banks pay for three-month 
interbank funds in dollars relative to 
prime US banks, aka the Japan pre- 


Easy money and the stock market: hoar they relate 


Excess liquidity, % 
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, G7 GOP -weighted equity market md® 
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miutn, is now around 90 basis points 

and close to the historic high of last 
November. Last but not least, the 
latest CBI survey in the UK showed 
that the balance of firms reporting 
an inability to raise external finance 
as a constraint on investment 
reached its highest level (apart from 
one survey in 1993) since the ques- 
tion was asked for the first time in 
1979. The evidence is still patchy - 
as it would be before the downturn 
in the economic cycle is more visi- 
ble and more widespread. But the 
bottom line is that as the downturn 


After the recovery in 
stock prices over 
the last month, a 
note of caution 
seems warranted 

gathers momentum, so the evidence 
will grow stronger. 

The recent news that Germany's 
second largest bank took a $2.1 bn 
(£lJ2bu) write-off on its bad loans has 
provided more fuel for those con- 
cerned that the credit cyde has more 
“nasties" in store. This write-off was 
in relation to real estate in eastern 
Germany. But the emerging market 
bad loan saga is not yet over. In Eu- 
rope, Bank for International Settle- 
ments data show that hanks (in 
Germany, France, Italy, UK Spain 
and the Netherlands) had reported 
exposure to emerging markets at the 
end of last year of$410bn, the equiv- 
alent of nearly 6 per cent of GDP and 
68 per cent of aggregate capital. 

These numbers are far higher 
than for the US, where exposure 
amounted to $104bn, 15 percent of 
GDP and 11 per cent of banks' 
capital. With little doubt, the US 


Federal Reserve can avert a credit * 
crunch. The Europeans could too, 
although it is particularly unclear 
from the Maastricht Treaty who is 
supposed to do what in the event of 
such an outcome under a single 
currency. These data do not cover 
trading or capital market exposure, 
which has dearly suffered this year, 
nor do they include potential de- 
rivatives exposure problems. 

But the point here is not to fore- 
cast a global credit crunch but 
rather to highlight the degree of sen- 
sitivity to monetary medicine that 
must first relieve symptoms before 
it (with other policy initiatives) can 
cure and restore. The overall con- 
dusion is that interest rates do have j 
to fall but that this is in keeping with 0 
the weakening in the credit cyde. 
brought about by risk aversion and 
balance sheet contraction, partly re- 
lated to past experience and partly 
to the current and forthcoming eco- 
nomic slowdown. 

The power of monetary easing is 
a well-known and observable phe- 
nomenon in a world where the 
business cycle is “normal", but most 
of us believe things are far from nor- 
mal. Will falling interest rates work 
the way that is normally expected? 

If firms and households ore trying 
to reduce debt, lower interest rates 
wall not encourage them to make 
greater use of leverage. Since the 
world is characterised by over- 
investment, excess capadty and 
profit shock, lower interest rates 
won't necessarily encourage com- , 
panics to step up to the plate and a 
expand capital outlays. In short, the “ 
markets may be putting too much 
faith in the ability and speed of 
falling interest rates to sustain eco- 
nomic growth and corporate earn- 
ings in the quartets ahead. 

• George Magnus is chief economist 
at Warburg. Dillon, Read. 


Central bankers across Europe are under pressure to toe a line drawn by new political masters, writes Stephen Castle 


WHEN European finance min- 
isters met last month, in a drab 
concrete block in Luxemburg, 
Theo Wugel, Germany’s vet- 
eran disciple of sound money, 
made his swansong appear- 
ance after his party's rejection 
by the German electorate. 

' But few around the table 
seemed to grasp the scale of the 
moment, and Mr Waigel got 
just one farewell gift - a bottle 
of Scotch from Gordon Brown, 
the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. 

One month on, the change 
of regime has become impos- 
sible to ignore. Mr Waigel’s 
more flamboyant successor, 
Oskar Lafontaine, has led 
Europe's leftward shift in eco- 
nomic thinking, appealing 
openly for lower interest rates 
and plunging Germany into a 
bitter row over the indepen- 
dence of its central bank. 

The call for cheaper bor- 
rowing has been echoed bv a 
host of European politicians, 
and augmented by demands for 
a new. neivKcyncsiun spending 
package to boost job creation. 

On the eve of the birth of the 
euro, politicians have begun to 
challenge the Continent's pow- 
erful central bankers. Suddenly 
the main planks of Europe's sin- 
gle currency, with its strong, 
independent central bank (the 
so-called "son of Bundesbank") 
and its ‘'Stability and Growth 
Pact" with punishments for 
nations which run up big 
deficits, seems to be in question. 

In Germany the shift is dear. 
The Bundesbank has enjoyed 
hallowed starus as the guiding 
influence behind the country's 
long-term financial success, 
based on low inflation and 
steady growth. Accustomed to 
independence, it resented any 
hint of intervention from politi- 
cians. but rarely had cause to. 
Despite occasional tensions, 
Helmut Kohl's Christian De- 
mocrat government accepted 
such a status quo and Mr 
Waigel never commented on 
interest rate movements. 

Two weeks ago. the new 
German Defence Secretary, 
Rudolf Scharping, was the firk 
to call for a “dialogue" with cen- 
tral bankers to convince them 
to reduce rates. At a summit in 
Austria, the Italian and Por- 
tuguese prime ministers joined 
in. Newly installed in a more 
powerful finance ministry. Mr 
Lafontaine added his voice. 
Since then, five European coun- 
tries, including, Britain, have cut 
the cost of borrowing. 

In addition there were hints 
from the European Commis- 
sion that countries launching 
big investment projects may be 
allowed to breach tough limits 
laid down for the single 
currency under the Stability and 
Growth PacL 

But last week marked the be- 
ginning of a counter-offensive 
from central bankets, mindful 
that Mr Lafontainc’s real target 
is the European Central Bank, 



Oscar Lafontaitie: the newly installed German Finance Secretary has riled the proudly independent Bundesbank by applying pressure fora ent ia interest rates t 

Leaning on the money men 


which will control euro-zone 
rates from January. 

Jean-Claude Trichet, gov- 
ernor of the Bank of Ranee and 
future vice president of the 
ECB, argued: “Any suggestion 
that central banks were on the 


On the eve of the 
birth of the euro, 
politicians have 
begun to challenge 
central bankers 


way to losing their indepen- 
dence would affect savers’ con- 
fidence, both in Europe and 
worldwide, and as a result rates 
would have to go up.** 

On Thursday, German rates 
remained unchanged at 3.3 per 
cent, despite an appearance by 


Mr Lafontaine at 
the Bundesbank 
policy-making 
committee. Indeed, 
the Finance Secre- 
tary’s pressure was 
probably counter- 
productive. eco- 
nomically if not 
politically. Dr Rolf 
Schneider, head of 
macro research at 
DresdenerBankin 
Frankfurt, said: 
“The fan that Mr 
Lafontaine has 
asked, in such a sit- 
uation. means that 
we cannot expect 
the Bundesbank to 
reduce rates. 

"We expect the 
ECB wifi start with 
a rate of 33 per 
cent which is still an 
easing of monetary 
policy because 
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rates throughout 
the zone average 
33 per cent and 
that figure was 
3.7 per cent a few 
weeks ago." 

Allies of Wim 
Duisenberg, the 
president of the 
ECB, argue that in- 
terest rates in core 
EU countries are 
low, and that re- 
ducing them would 
not automatically 
create jobs (ex- 
tremely low Japan- 
ese rates have not 
prevented stagna- 
tion, they point 
out). As one source 
put it: “Lafontaine 
is on a learning 
curve. The idea 
that you just reduce 
interest rates and 
create jobs is unre- 


alistic. It doesn’t work tike 
this." 

Whatever Mr Lafontaine 
thinks of this, Mr Duisenberg 
is set to enjoy a considerable 
degree of independence, 
because his position is pro- 


Politicians favour 
looser policy, 
bankers want 
to stick with 
sound money 

tected by international treaty. 

_ So why has this row erupted 
with such ferocity, and what 
does it mean for the nascent 
euro? The change of govern- 
ments in Germany and Italy 
leave just two of the 15 Euro- 
pean capitals in the hands of 


conservatives. The leftward » 
shift has coincided with the 0 
global economic downturn, ' 
producing a series of ques- 
tions about how the new 
amency should work. 

All this is happening as the 
euro-11 nations manage the 
transition of respooabitiiy from 
their national central banks to 
the ECB, putting the relation- 
ship between bankers and 
politicians into the spotlight. 

Meanwhile Europe is con- 
ducting a philosophical debate 
about how a currency designed 
on a Bundesbank model, with 
the control of inflation in mind, 
should adapt to a situation 
where the danger is one of 
recession- . 

Politicians favour looser pol- £ 
icy, bankers want to stick with \ 
what they know: sound money. 

The Maastricht Treaty 
appears to bolster the position 
of the bankers, because it states 
that the ECB’s primary 
responsibility is to maintain 

price stability. 

But latest figures from the 
European Commission show 
that inflation in the euro-zone 
fell from 1.4 per cent in July to 
12 percent in August and 1 per 
cent in September. In other 
words, the target of price sta- 
bility has already been achieved. 
Which prompts the new left 
consensus to argue that it is 
time to focus on other, sec- 
ondary treaty objectives, such 0 
as supporting the general eco- ’ ' 
nomic policies of the EU. 

With the current ECB look- 
ing less than likely to comply, 
Europe’s politicians face an 
acute challenge. As one source 
put it: “The fear, among 
Europe's politicians, is that if 
they don’t get their act together, 
the only serious actor on the 
European stage will be the 
ECB." 

Hence Mr Lafontaine’s 
stand, which is likely to lead to 
two different developments. 

He may seek to apply pressure 
on the ECB through the head 
of the Bundesbank, who will^ 
have a big influence over ECB™ 
decisions. The current 
Bundesbank president, Hans 
Tietmeyer, is due to retire next 
August, giving the new German 
government an opportunity to 
choose a replacement of a 
more Keynesian flavour. 

The second option is to co- 
ordinate economic policy more 
closely at a political level 
through the euro-1 1 committee. 
Already ministers can do so via 
broad economic policy guide- 
lines and these could be tight- 
ened, laying down targets for 
each country on a range of eco- 
nomic criteria. Along these 
lines, a paper being drawn up 
by the European Commission 
is expected to propose greater 
co-ordination of economic pd- 
icy than Europe has ever V 
known. 

And that may mean the bat- 
tle between bankers and politi- 
cians is only just beginning. -| 
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What the Treasury is really thinking 


W ™ N J rang Charlie Whelan yes- 
terday for my weekly thisrconver- 

sation-never-took-placc session, I 

was told he had headed off to the 
Barbados for “a few days hard- 
earned rest and then put through 
to a junior spin doctor, TeUier 
ixoo th. Our conversation seems 
worth reporting verbatim. 

Independent on Sunday; ... OK, 

then, you teU me who Gordon 
Brown is. 

Treasury: He's a shy man who has 
chosen to relate to the world 
through the medium of political 
power. He’s the man who has 
it his task, along with Ed and 
Demos, to modernise Labour Party 
economics. 

IOS: The Third Ytfoy? 

Treasury; The Third Wfcy belongs 
to Mr Mandelson. We're talking 
substance. 

IOS: Substance as in the Chan- 
cellor’s CBI speech and his pre- Bud- 
get statement last week? 

Ikeasnry: That’s right. 

IOS: What was the message of 
last week? 

Treasury: As billed. The Chan- 
cellor believes the talk of a “glob- 
al financial crisis” is seriously 
exaggerated. He notes that policy 


makers have responded effectively 
to the fag end of a long upturn in 
the economic cycle. He believes 
we're in for a comparatively mild 
economic downturn. 

IOS: No deflation? 

Treasury: We’re not headed back 
to the Thirties, no. The Chancellor's 
more clued up on the economic sit- 
uation than all his critics com- 
bined. People go □□ about 
globalisation. The Chancellor knows 
globalisation from A to Z. He 
knows what a positive force glob- 
alisation is. 

IOS: Doesn’t globalisation m ean 
too much of the credit system is in 
the bands of too few people? 
Doesn't that inevitably exaggerate 
the effects of the herd mentality at 
the expense of a rational allocation 
of credit? Hasn't globalisation put 
too much wealth in the hands of too 
few people to sustain adequate de- 
mand to keep the engines of in- 
dustry turning over? 

Treasury: Tosh. 

IOS: Really? How come the 
Chancellor’s economic forecasts 
were derided as overly optimistic? 
The pundits characterised the fore- 
cast of 1 per cent growth in 1999, 
rising to 2.5 per cent the year after. 


and 3 per cent after that, as on “the 
outer edges of credibility”- The 
tabloids characterised the Chan- 
cellor as “complacent" and 
“arrogant". 

Treasmy: The media wants politi- 
cians to get off the fence. Will, the 
Chancellor got off the fence. Either 
his forecasts axe right, in which case 
he will be portrayed as a hero 

standin g tall ngninsF nim ble!* likgytffl 

talking down the economy. Or his 
forecasts are wrong, in which case 
the jackals will bay for his blood. 
You want to know what last week 
was really about? Last week was 
about the tabloids finally finding a 
way to personalise the global fi- 
nancial crisis story. Mr Brown is 
New Labour's Di. 

IOS: Where do the Tories stand 
on all this ? 

Treasury: Nowhere. We keep 
waiting for the Tories to get their act 
together, but they don’t 

IOS: You have any advice for 
them? 

Treasury: Play the libertarian 
card. The one Mis T played before 
she lost her patience with her social 
revolution and went for authori- 
tarianism instead. The control freak 
charge levelled against Gordon has 
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legs to it The Chancellor loves the 
people. But he doesn’t trust 'em. 
The Ibries could say the only way 
to improve economic performance 
kmg term is to trust the people. Give 
them more money to spend Hague 
could say the best way to stimulate 
growth is to cut taxes for the least 
well off. 

IOS: The lories plumping for 
wealth redistribution? 

Treasury: Why not? They’ve al- 
ready lost big business as a result of 
their opposition to the single cur- 
rency. You saw that in Bir mingham. 
Who knows what might happen if 
they turned their Little Englan- 
derism into a form of populism? 
There's plenty of mileage in the 


Power to the European People 
theme. We tried it ourselves, re- 
member. during Britain's presi- 
dency of the EU. But it never came 
to anything. Now the Government 
is cosying up io the new centre-left 
powers on the comment. One way 
to say that is the Government is get- 
ting sucked into the continental Eu- 
ropean establishment 

IOS: So what’s the Chancellor's 
next move? 

Ibeasuxy: He cools iL He waits 
for the interest-rate cuts to work. 
For a good Christmas for retailers. 
For the stock markets to continue 
their rebound. You know bow much 
the Dow's down from the pre-Rus- 
sia collapse level? Just 5 per cent. 

IOS: What about productivity? 

Tbeasuxy: He's serious about pro- 
ductivity. Boom or bust, UK pic is 
not going lo compete against the Chi- 
nese on labour costs. Boom or bust, 
Germany is showing an impressive 
capacity to get its economic bouse 
in order. Look at Daimler’s turn- 
around. Look what Siemens is do- 
ing. Boom or bust, US foreign polio.’ 
- globalisation - is ultimately about 
advancing the interests of Monsan- 
to, Microsoft, and General Motors. 

IOS: And yet Mr Brown loves 


Washington so much he acts as the 
US Treasury's spokesman on glob- 
alisation. 

Treasury: You have a point. 
That’s where some of us think the 
Chancellor's being a lad naive. 

IOS: So what's he going to do 

about productivity? 

Treasury: Everything he’s an- 
nounced Education, training, lax 
breaks. 

IOS: That’s it? 

Treas ur y A little guidance. Vfe're 
working on something. 

IOS: What? 

Treasmy: You didn't hear it from 
me. Even on deep background 

IOS: Fine. 

Treasury: A one off. Drafts are 
circulating. We're working on a puv- 
gramme that's totally politically in- 
correct. 

IOS: The Pol Pot Experiment. 

Treasmy: You know about it! You 
know, then, we're not going to 
start picking national champions 
again. Bui we are thinking of tar- 
geting information technology as an 
industrial sector. 

IOS: What Taiwan did in the late 
1970s. 

Treasury: Better late than nev- 
er, right? Anyway, the idea is to make 


Britain i he European landrail for 
global cyberspace companies. Admin 
for the internet, e-mail and e-com- 
merce has lo happen somewhere. 
Someone’s got to keep rejigging the 
software. Why not us? 

IOS: That "doesn't sound so po- 
litically incorrect. 

Treasury: The money we want to 
plough into UK IT? It's going lo 
come with positive discrimination 
attached. There's loads of pro- 
grammers out there, right? Ail 
sorts of Lcchic graduates from fur- 
ther cd programmes? The idea is to 
find the entrepreneurs among these 
Essex men and women and invest 
in them. Reach beyond the charmed 
circle - the people with surnames 
you recognise. The Chancellor 
thinks ours is a culture with one tiny, 
homogeneous elite. He thinks it is 
the limitations of this elite that lim- 
it the nation's productivity. 

105: But what would the Labour 
luwics say? 

At this point Mr Truoth look a 
call from Mr Whelan. From the 
beach. I'm told, holding his mobile 
in one hand and a pinn colada in the 
other. Mr Whelan instructed 
Mr Trooth to terminate our 
conversation. 
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The telecoms giant has finally woken up to the future with a clutch of initiatives and joint ventures. It had to happen, says Peter Koenig 
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BT hooks up with 
the internet set 


GLANCING round like a 
Chamber of Commerce man at 
an all-night rave, John Swinge- 
wood sized up the Yahoo.VBT 
press conference last Wednes- 
day morning and liked what he 
saw. Seated at a table beside 
him. a young woman was mak- 
ing extravagant hand gestures 
and saying things like: “Ab- 
solutely right. That’s 24-7 and 
365." Seated in front of him, 
twentysomething cyber-media 
reporters fired sceptical ques- 
tions like: “How’s the' Ya- 
hoc»r/BT joint venture going 1 to 
compete against the Planet 
Online/Dixons Freeserve 
internet service?" But they 
seemed reluctantly impressed 
that a BT director had shown 
up on turf where the dress 
regime called for modified 
skateboard gear. 

Wednesday’s press confer- 
ence was a product launch. 
On 30 November the formerly 
stufiy BT and the ulira-dudey. 
California-based “web portal 
site" company. Yahoo! will 


begin offering UK customers a 
pay-as-you-go internet service 
called Yahoo Ch'ck. In contrast 
to standard dial-up internet 
services, including BT Internet 
itself, there will be no monthly 
subscription fee, usually about 
£12. Instead, customers wDl 
pay a penny a minute in addi- 
tion to local call rates. For 
customers using the internet 
less than 12 hours a month, 
Yahoo Click should be cheaper. 

Bm the Yahoo CUck product 
launch was only one piece of a 
larger picture emerging from 
BT in recent weeks. The giant 
company, privatised in 1984, was 
the 64th largest company in the 
world in terms of market capi- 
talisation at the start of the year. 
It reported pTe-tax profits of 
£32bn oo sales of £15.6bn in the 
last financial year. 

This clout has traditionally 
come from three businesses: the 
UK business, now under attack 
from UK independents such 
as Colt Tfelecom, cable compa- 
nies and foreign giants like 



MCI WorldCom; the mobile 
phone business through Cell- 
phone; and the international 
side through its Concert al- 
liance. Its plans for the US 
foundered last year when it was 
outbid for MCI by the Missis- 
sippi-based upstart, WorldCom. 

Now, though, the internet is 
revolutionising telecom tech- 
nology, not only because the 
internet means that data trans- 
mission is becoming bigger 
business than voice transmis- 
sion, but also because voice is 
increasingly sent via internet 
packets- Has highly couqpressed 
attachments to e-mails - rather 
than traditional switches. 

Yahoo Click is part of the 
general announcement that BT 
is getting into the internet 
game. The game at this point 
is not so much to turn an im- 
mediate profit as to drum up 
interest in making Britain an 
internet society- to justify the 
billions invested in internet 
infrastructure. “I want to go into 
the millennium with everybody 
in the UK having an e-mail 
address,” Mr Swingewood 
declared over cappuccino after 
the press conference. 

BT is late in coming to terms 
with the internet The world- 
wide web emerged as a factor 
a decade ago. There are now 5 
million internet users in the UK 
- 1J5 milli on of these dial up 
from home. Yahoo! has com- 
peted fiercely in the UK against 
America On Line, Excite and 
other web portal sites to 
become the default screen of 
choice for internet users. Prance 
TiSltScom is far enough along in 
developing the internet market 
in its home market to have 
acquired an 80 per cent stake 
in the Danish internet access 
provider WEB A/S last month. 

“BT was slightly slow off 
the mark with the internet,” said 
Henderson Crosthwaite analyst 
Paul Sbarma. “MCI World- 


Com was quicker to offer data 
transmission. Demon was ahead 
in offering consumer internet 
services. Andersen Consulting 
was quicker in helping large 
companies set op intranets." 

However, Mr Sharma says, 
BT should be thought of as a 
supertanker changing course. 
“It’s migrating from a tradi- 
tional network to an IP [inter- 
net protocol] network. It’s 
begun to offer all sorts of 
internet services off the back of 
its IP network." 

BT may be late coming to 
the internet, but, said CSFB 
analyst Robert Millington, so 
what? “The internet is growing 
absolutely explosively," he 
pointed out. 

Its initiative is welcomed by 
its rivals. “Anything that makes 
access to the internet easier is 
to be commended," said Mark 
Weeks, a spokesman for MQ 
WorldCom. 

But BT also has problems 
being the 9001b gorilla on the 
UK block. Establishing BT 
Click - the plain vanilla pay-as- 
you-go internet service from 
which BT plans to create mul- 
tiple versions of Yahoo Click 
with multiple joint-venture part- 
ners - the company won the 
close attention of telecoms 
watchdog OfteL This was be- 
cause the Internet Service 
Providers Association, which 
primarily represents small 
independent dial-up services, 
cried “foul". It complained 
that BT was subsidising its 
Click service unfairly with funds 
from other businesses. 

Because of its size, BT has 
set itself the challenge of com- 
peting across the board in 
cyberspace. But this will put it 
up against smaller, often for- 
midable, rivals willing lo do any- 
thing to defend their niches. 

BT is moving into the inter- 
net not because it is hot to em- 
brace the Information Age but 



John Swingewood: ‘I want to go into the miPcntripm with everyone in the UK having an e-mail address' .una mgolaou 


because it has to. Last week its 
UK managing director. Bill 
Cockburn, announced that 
more data than voice is travel- 
ling over BTs domestic net- 
work for the first time - 
internet, e-mail, e-commerce 
and intranets. 

Responsibility for this 
epochal development in cor- 
porate strategy goes right to the 
top. “Sir Peter [Bonfield, chief 
executive] is pushing this," said 
Mr Swingewood. “He under- 
stands the technology." 

BTs new strategic US part- 
ner, AT&T is working with BT 
to push the two companies’ in- 
ternet businesses globally. In- 
deed, it is internationally that 
BT/AT&T wifi go bead lo head 
with the likes of MG World- 
Com. Both companies, and 
others, are investing to guar- 
antee global business fast data 
transmission worldwide - voice 
will be a tiny niche add-on by 
2003, according to forecasts. 

Mr Swingewood is the main 
UK marketeer. That means he 
not only has the Am of hang- 


ing out in Covent Garden, he 
also has to nurture a portfolio 
of embryonic businesses. 

Mr Swingewood divides his 
portfolio into consumer and 
business customers, and has 
created three categories of con- 
sumer businesses. He calls per- 
sonal computer businesses 
“lean forward" businesses. 
These include BT Click and 
Yahoo Click. But he also plans 
to roll out pay-as-you-go 
internet access via such vehicles 
as shop catalogues. 

The freshest competition 
comes from Planet Online, 
owned by Energis. In Septem- 
ber, Planet Online and the 
retailer Dixons announced a 
dial-up internet service called 
Freeserve. The only cost 
attached to Freeserve is the 
phone charge for connecting to 
the web -plus£l a mmute if you 
ring the FTeeserve help desk. 

“We think Freeserve sets a 
new standard for dial-up 
services," said John Beaumont, 
Planet Online’s managing 
director. 


Mr Swingewood is also re- 
sponsible for BTs “lean for- 
ward" internet consumer 
businesses - the ones to be 
delivered through television 
sets. Chief here is British 
Interactive Broadcasting, a joint 
venture with BSkyB, Midland 
Bank and the Japanese elec- 
tronics giant, Matushita. BIB is 
holding a press conference on 
Tuesday to announce its launch 
date and the names of the re- 
tailers selling their wares via the 
new television service. 

Third, he is planning to in- 
troduce 2,500 pay phones next 
year at which customers can slot 
in credit cards and go online. 

On the business side, he re- 
cently unveiled a “connect to 
business” internet service for 
small and medium-sized en- 
terprises. “Only between 30 
and 60 per cent of the SMEs are 
on the net, and they're not us- 
ing it much,” said Neil Mac- 
Donald, general manager of 
BTs corporate internet unit. 
Connect- to-busin ess “teaches 
SMEs how to use the internet”. 


Mr MacDonald continued. “It 
helps them do things like check 
the credit status of suppliers and 
customers." 

Mr Swingewood is cagey 
about BT Internet and Multi- 
media's profit and loss state- 
ment. He was quick (o attribute 
start-up costs to other BT units, 
while explaining how his new 
services will be in profit from 
day one. “Take Yahoo Click." 
he said. “The development 
costs were peanuts." 

Upon closer questioning, 
however, he conceded he is car- 
rying at least some of the multi- 
billion BT investment in IP on 
his profit and loss statement. 

That seems only fair. This 
week, BT reports its quarterly 
results. When it does, Mr 
Swingewood's division will be 
singled out as one of (he com- 
pany’s fast-growth sectors. BT 
itself is probably only beginning 
to realise what the internet is go- 
ing to do to its business. Cham- 
ber of Commerce man or not, 
Mr Swingewood better get on 
that skateboard and ride. 
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Ayling flies into turbulent skies 


ITS GOING to be a bad case of Mon- 
day morning Wt^s for Bob Ayling. The 
chief executive of British Airways is to 
meet City analysts and journalists 
following the publication of the air- 
line’s interim results. While the results 
in themselves are expected to be re- 
spectable, Mr Ayling can expect some 
tough questions regarding the airline's 
future - and maybe his own. 

Analysts expect the company to post 
a rise in second-quarter net profits of 
around 16 per cent to about £244m, 
from £210m in the same period last 
year. But profits should be up. Last 
year, a strike by cabin attendants 
knocked £1 10m off of BA’s net earn- 
ings. Given that the aviation market 
was fairly robust, and that oil prices 
were at historical lows, you can bet City 
analysts will tell Mr Ayling hc.could 
have done much better. 

Bat a less-than-stunning financial 
performance in the second quarter of 
the year was not the only trigger for 
a downgrading of earnings estimates 
on BA’s axmoal results last week. City 


BA's chief executive faces searching questions over airline's future 


brokers are concerned about falling 
business class travel revenue, caused 
by slowing global economic growth. 
The tell-tale signs were in BA’s 
October statement on traffic and ca- 
pacity. While the number of passen- 
gers rose by 03 per cent compared 
with last year, the number of business 
passengers - the biggest spenders - fon 
2.4 per cent That is because a num- 
ber of BA’s biggest customers, such as 
the investment bank Merrill Lynch, are 
cutting costs by ordering their staff to 
fly economy. Higher grade seats ac- 
count for 15 percent of passengers but 
40 per cent of revenue. The airline is 
also continuing to feel the pinch of the 
Strong pound. . , 

And while BAs shares may have un- 
dergone a temporary rise when the 
company announced it was scaling 
down its planned alliance with Amer- 
ican Airlines last week, the defeat of 
BAs strategy cornerstone added to the 


BY HILARY CLARKE 


negative sentiment on BA’s stock. 

“Their international strategy is in 
tatters, oil prices are going to go up 
and sterling is still strong,” said Alistair 
Gunn, airline analyst with Credit Ly- 
onnais Securities. “That’s why every- 
one is cutting their forecasts.” BA 
shares closed the week down 103 
pence at 4533. 

BA said last weekend it wants to 
phase in its alliance with American 
over five years because the price that 
EU regulators demanded to approve 
the alliance was too high. Brussels or- 
dered BA to give up - for free - 267 
transatlantic, take-off and landing 
slots. If the economic donate had been 
better, that may have been acceptable 
to BA, especially if it had been allowed 
to sell those slots. However, because 
of the downturn, BA decided it was a 
safer bet to batten down the hatches 


and create a "Fortress Heathrow". 

BA said it would merely tighten its 
marketing ties with AA, such as link- 
ing frequent flier programmes and 
sharing airport lounges. 

However, US regulators are 
expected to give even the most mod- 
est arrangements a hard time. From 
now on, the Oneworld alliance with 
Ameri can, Canadian Airlines, Cathay 
Pacific and Quantas seems set to be 
the focus of BA's strategy. But the 
march has been stolen on BA by the 
competing Star Alliance, Jed by 
I-Aifthansa and United. 

A worsening business climate for 
BA is likely to spur a call by analysts 
and investors for Mr Ayling to speed 
up his cost-saving programme. He has 
said he wants to moke £lbn in savings 
by March 2000. However, it was his 
• rough handling of the oost-cuiting pro- 
gramme that triggered last year’s 
strike. According to City analysts, 


and calls made to this newspaper over 
recent weeks, morale among BA staff 
reamins low. 

Even though he has the reputation 
for being more diplomatic with ana- 
lysts than his predecessor. Sir Colin 
(now Lord) Marshall. Mr Ayling will 
have a tough time answering questions 
on Monday. 

“The underperformancc of the 
share price and the downturn in prof- 
itability at BA has coincided with 
Ayling being appointed chairman." 
said one disgruntled BA analyst. 

lb be fair lo Mr Ayling, Lord Mar- 
shall was always going to be a tough 
act lo follow because he stepped down 
when BAS performance was at its peak, 
and things could only get worse. How- 
ever, Mr Gunn said: “BA didn't cap- 
italise on the good times. As the 
economy goes into a downturn, they 
still haven’t solved a lot of problems." 

While a BA spokesman dismissed as 
“nonsense*' speculation that Mr 
Ayling's days at BA could be numbered, 
you just cannot help wondering. 
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Rip up treaty, 
urges US Air 

American airline heads move to step up pressure on 
UK over concessions on transatlantic flights 


US AIR, one of America's top 
airlines, is spearheading a cam- 
paign by US carriers to press 

the Clinton a dminis tration to 
cancel the treaty that governs 
air traffic between the UK and 
the US. 

The move follows the col- 
lapse last month of negotiations 
between the two countries that 
were designed to open up each 
other's air travel markets. 

“The UK Government has 
shown that its only real inter- 
est is to deter competition and 
perpetuate its dominance of the 
US-UK market,” Stephen Wf. 
chairman of US Air, wrote in 
a letter to President Bill Clin- 
ton on 22 October. 

“The UK amply is not pre- 
pared to permit the transat- 
lantic marketplace to be 
governed by free competition. 
Under these conditions, only 
one option remains: renounce 
Bermuda 2." 

Bermuda 2 is the agree- 
ment that has been in force 
between the two nations since 
1977. US government officials 




BY STEVEN SOLOMON IN 
WASHINGTON AND 
HILARY CLARKE IN LONDON 

and airline executives believe it 
has given UK carriers, espe- 
cially BA, advantages in the 
transatlantic market Their 
chief grievance is what they see 
as a stranglehold on air slots in 
and out of Heathrow. British 
carriers control more than half 
of the transatlantic air traffic. 

Mr Wolf is lobbying chief ex- 
ecutives of the other five big US 
airlines to endorse his call for 
treaty renunciation. “If the five 
other carriers support re- 
nunciation, this would strongly 
influence the US position,” 
said Patrick Muiphy, at the US 
Department of Transportation. 

Leo Muffin, president of 
Delta Airlines, has already 
voiced support for Mr Wolf. 
However, he has said he was 
not yet ready to support re- 
nunciation. 

On 3 November, United 
Airlines, a main partner in the 
global Star Alliance, a power- 


ful competitor to BA’s 
Oneworld alliance, weighed in 
with a sharp rebuke of the UK 
and BA for the talks' collapse. 

“In the fere of a stowing UK 
economy, BA has rediscovered 
the concept of a Fortress 
Heathrow,” said Cyril Mur- 
phy, United's vice-president 
The US has made an open-sides 
agreement a precondition for 
regulatory approval of the now- 
troubled alliance between BA 
and American Airlines. 

Unilateral renunciation of 
Bermuda 2, would aDow the US 
to impose tough route and 
landing restrictions on BA, 
which would in turn be likely to 
force the British government to 
negotiate a new treaty. 

“US Air is taking a fairly con- 
frontational approach,” said 
Austin Reid, managing director 
at British Midland. 

Given the poisoned atmos- 
phere, US regulators seem de- 
termined not to allow BA any 
benefits until a new bilateral 
treaty is negotiated.That could 
mean that the regulators refuse 



Dawning res en tment: British companie s control the Mon's share of trade across the AftmnHc 


to approve even the most mod- 
est marketing agreements be- 
tween BA and AA, who have 
decided to phase in a pro- 
posed allian ce over five years 
after EU regulators demanded 
267 slots be ceded at Heathrow. 

US officials also accuse the 


UK of reneging on past com- 
mitments to renegotiate Ber- 
muda 2. “We. think the US- 
British aviation agreement is a 
disgrace,” said Mr Muiphy. 
“We hate it" 

US and UK negotiators met 
onS October for the first time 


since 1997. The meeting end- 
ed with tiie US delegation 
walking out because it felt the 
UK had brought nothing new 
to the talks. 

“BA would like an immu- 
nised monopoly” said one 
insider. “But a regulated 


JOHN LAWRENCE 

oligopoly is still pretty good.” 

In 1976, the UK renounced 
the existing treaty and threat- 
ened to dose the UK market to 
American aviation unless a 
new treaty was negotiated to 
help the survival of the then- 
unprofitable- BA. ‘ 
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TREASURY income from 
stamp doty on shares ^ around 
JE3bn a year -is threatened by 
the creation of a pan-European 
stock market 

fading London investment 
houses are pressing the Trea- 
sury to abolish stamp duty be- 
cause it will place the City at 
a: competitive' disadvantage. 

- once the pan-European stock" 
exchang e is established. The 
UK taxes share transactions of 
individual investors at 0.5 per 
cent, while Germany abolished 
stamp duty on shares in 1990. 

The impending merger of 
the London Stock Exchange 
and the Deutsche Boise has 
made the problem more ur- 
gent Unless the tax system is 
changed, trading in UK stocks 
could be routed through Frank- 
furt once merged operations 
begin. 

One solution would be to 
negotiate a common stamp 
tax as part of the Gty-Rankfezt 
merger. But it will not be easy 
to achieve. Stamp duty was 
abolished in Germany after a 
long campaign and would be 
difficult to reimpose, while the 


. BY DAVID BMERLEY 

Treasury is unlikely to remove 
it on share trading in the UK. 
As one official remarked: “It 
is one of the least painful ways 
of filling the state’s coffers.” 

Behind the scenes, leading 
City firms and the London Stock 
Exchange are. lobbying hard. 

. They are backing an initiative 
launched in May by the Euro- 
pean Commissioner for the 
Single Market, Mario Monti, to 
eEminate discriminatory taxa- 
tion in financial services. 

■ Mr Monti said: ‘The intro- 
duction of the euro requires 
member states to make their 
markets more flexible and ef- 
ficient. We have to increase the 
efficiency of our taxation sys- 
tems and avoid harmful fiscal 
competition.” - 

Last Wednesday, Gavin 
Casey, . head of the London 
Stock Exchange, and Werner 
Seifert, the bead of the 
Deutsche Boise, unveiled their 
latest merger plans to repre- 
sentatives of leading invest- 
ment houses in London and 
Frankfurt. 


In a move that prepares the 
ground for a fen merger, mem- 
bers of one exchange will be 
able to access the other directly 
from 1999. Tb improve liquid- 
ity and lower trading costs, 
British stocks will only be 
traded in London and German 
stocks only in FVankfurt. In the 
first instance, the agreement will 
cover the 2,000 stocks traded by 
the Xetra trading system in 
Frankfurt and the 134 stocks 
marketed through the Sets 
electronic system in London. 

Market participants wel- 
comed the announcement, 
which paves the way for hig h 
liquidity and heavy trading in 
leading European companies. 
Some s m al le r Stockbrokers in 
London were critical, however, 
about the costs they might fere 
on trading in German shares. 

A spokesman for the Paris 
Bourse, which has taken 
umbrage at the Anglo-German 
alliance, poured cold water on 
the latest developmenL 

He said: “I don't see what 
this does for investors who 
want to participate in a pan- 
European market-” 


Lucas 
to stay 
British 
firm 

BY FRANCESCO GUERRERA 

THE STRATEGY of LucasVar- 
ity, and the credibility of fe 
chief executive, Victor Rke, 
lay in tatters yesterday after 
shareholders defeated in a 
down-to-the-wire vote his plana 
to move the car parts and 
aerospace group to the (JS. ' .-' 
The shock result is a coup 
for several UK institutions, • 
including Schroders and Legal 
and Genera], which were seri- 
ously opposed the move. It is 
certain to fkiel speculation en- 
tire future of Mr Rice. After a . 
tense night of vote counting the - 
company announced that the. ; 
proposed move of its hea& - • 
quarters and primary stock ' 
market listing from Loudon: la- 
the States had not-heed 
approved fay the required ianniK* 7 
her of shareholders. . * . . 

In a terse statement, Laois •. 
said that it had won one of the ; 
two votes but had lost the vft|l 
second ballot by the thmneBt on 
margins. The company said its ' 
proposal had received approval 

from the holders of 74.42 per 
cent of its shares, just short rfJ. 
die 75 per cent required; iW 
was enough to block the 
posed move, even though Jjoa&C' 
won a simple majority of shares; . 
holders who voted. 'Ibrnoufc.J&r' . 
around 80 per cent, was inJifjfe- - 
with expectations. c . . 

Analysts said that the defat . . 
in the 75-per-cent-majqrife-; 
needed vote was extraorduunj;.. ", 
because moreihan 60 perCrijl^ 
of Lucas shares are inr'Actt ' 
hands of US shareholders, 
were widely bettered to tesT. ,. 
favour of a transfer to the CSi ' 
Mr Rice remained tigfihv 
lipped in the aftermath offtte'; . 
defeat, leaving the company’s^ : 
chairman, Ed Willis, to say tb^. 
it was “business as usual” . 

that strategy was unchangeif^ 
However, industry experts ; , 
said that the defeat would 
atticism of Mr Rice’s poorjrt^T 
la turns hip with shareholders' 
and of his perceived iBabdilyt^ 
explain the rational for *fe§S ; 
more to rebellious institution^-, , 
LocasVarity, formed m 
from the merger of Lnc ag sL 
Industries and Varity of tbe 
had argued that a move to 'ttjnT 
US would boost its share prk^, 
and enable It to raise cheaper*-’ 
capital for acquisitions. - - ~3r 

UK shareholders, howera&i|; 
opposed the move because' i*il . 
would have deprived than of'?- 
Lucas FT-SE 100 stock, leaving^ 
them with illiquid second rat*, 
paper. UK shareholders said -4 
Lucas's reason for leaving# 


tog that the company had .re^ 
assured the market that iCJ. . 
would remain UK-based attta*- 


Up to IS months' free banking." Dedicated Business a great deal about the challenges that arise. And we’re 


Bankers. Free guides to help you set up and 
run your business. 

These are just a few of the ways in which 
Barclays has helped thousands of people 
start their own business. Businesses of all 
shapes and sizes. In doing so, we’ve learned 





ready to help you right now- whatever the 

size of your business. 

If you’d like to receive one of our 
free guides on scarring a business, simply 
call 0800 400 270 or visit your local 
Barclays branch. 


BIB launches TV shopping |g; 

.. . . -T- . , ■. ■ • ... _ ■ 'Hi 


For more information, simply fiD in this coupon or FREEPHONE 0800 4-00 170, quoting reference ISU/3. 


BRITISH, Interactive Broad- 
casting is expected to announce 
on Tuesday that it will launch 
its television service at the start 
of next year and wffi be broad- 
casting home shopping chan- 
nels sponsored by Great 
Universal Stores, a leading re- 
tailer, and Tfesco, the nation’s 
number one supermarket chain. 

Coming on the heels of dig- 
ital television launches by 
BSkyB last month and OnDig- . 
ital on 15 November, the start- 
up will gh« viewers more new 


BY HILARY CLARKE AND NIGEL COPE 
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items .ranging from washing; 
. machines to soap powder at the 
punch of a tellyzapper. 

. British Interactive Broad- 


casting (BIB), which is jointly 
owned by BSkyB, BT; Midland 
Bank, and Marushita - the 
Japanese electronics giant - 
won official European Union 
approval on 22 October to fp on 
air,- after the European Com- 
mission took a dose look at the 
. market dout already enjoyed by 
BSkyB and BT The Commis- 
sion threatened in March to 
block the venture if BSkyB and 
BT abused their positions as the 
UKsdammant pay-TV provider 
• and'pho’ne company. 

BIB is set fo offer home 
banking, games, and internet 
access as well as home shop- 


ping. There is speculation that 
Midland will sponsor the home . 
banking channeL 
The new broadcaster will 
face competition from cable 
companies, which are also plan- 
ning to offer high-speed inter- 
net services through television. 

<f We shall- be working to 
make the channels very attrac- 
tive, very much television, not 
like computers," said John 
Swingewood, the BT director 
on BIB’s main board. 

Other retailers may soon 
Join in. "We’re talking to BIB," 
said John Clare, Dixons’ group 
chief executive. 


'Hie effect of a heftvily3 
sidised marketing camp 
for interactive shopping is 


(GUS), through its home sfeojffc^. 
ping unit, is a natural user.0f&~ 
BIB, because of the companyVlf 
history as a mail-order re wffe tjjy 
BIB is also expected w boW^& 
sales for Argos, recent!® 
acquired by GUS. • 

The economics of interacting^, 
broadcasting remain unclffi jj§ & 
Start-up investment bSS® 
exceeded £3 00m. BSkyBptehjj* 
to subsidise the cost of thes$3# 
top receivers, halving the prictS 
to around £200. r V 
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The ultimate 
bad trip 

Could drugs cost you you r job? 
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Still batty. 

still our 
Vivienne 

Westwood talks and talks 
Interview page 3 
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2 REAL PEOPLE 


Enter the 


Nuppie .. 


He’s young and upwardly mobile, but he isn’t wearing a suit and he 
swears that happiness, not money, is his aim. Matt Munday reports 


R ecently, as l was travelling 
to work by Tube, I noticed 
that my carriage was oc- 
cupied by a particular kind 
of commuter. The time 
was around 10 o'clock in 
the morning. Most of the capitals suits had 
already commenced their daily grind, 
having endured the clammy claustropho- 
bia that is the London Underground 
during peak hours. 

Those reclining in the now half-empty car- 
riage were in their late twenties and early 
thirties. They were wearing pufifa waistcoats, 
hiking boots. Carhartt sweatshirts and com- 
bat trousers. An inordinately high number 
of the men were sporting goatee beards. 
These urban professionals, working in me- 
dia. music, fashion and marketing are the 
group that, more than any other, growing 
numbers of college leavers aspire to join. 

In the latest edition of Arena Homme 
Plus, writer Marco Santucci suggests that 
these urban creatives may be the nearest 
thing the Nineties has to the Eighties' yup- 
pie. They are young, talented, upwardly mo- 
bile. but on the surface less money- 
orientated than their poreche-driving, 
champagne-swilling ancestors. 

■‘For them, the recession actually created 
opportunities." Santucci writes. “Media 
companies were slimming down and re- 
placing fat-salaried forty-somethings with 
young freelancers: studios and offices 
could be had at knockdown rates; and the 
post-arid house pop culture was throwing 
Up new codes and lifestyles that only 
those of a certain age could interpret. There 
grew out of this a generation of creatives 
and media workers, usually working for 
themselves or in collectives, and often con- 
cerned with making their work fun and non- 
exploilativc." 

Nineties urban professionals - nuppies 
- make money as a consequence of 
lifestyle rather than pursuing it as an end 
in itself. Their aim instead is to both pro- 
duce and consume cultural “cool". They 
like high-quality sound systems, mini- 
dises. Playstations, the Internet, loft apart- 
ments in East London, deep house, hip hop 
and drum'n’bass. They are obsessed with 
popular culture, which is unsurprising giv- 
en that they have been bombarded with 
media images, not to mention brand ad- 
vertising. ail their lives. 

They say they would rather enjoy their 
work than pursue six-figure salaries. They 
refuse to “sell out" to what they perceive as 
faceless corporations (companies the yup- 
pies so desperately wanted to work for) for 
fear that they will lose their individuality. 
Many say they' have developed a more eth- 
ical approach to business (“Don't shaft peo- 
ple. look after people." as one urban creative 
puts it). They don't want to wear suits. 

“It has been wonderful to grow up and 
find that I can do a job that 1 actually en- 
joy," says 33 year-old Geoff Glendcnning. 
Glcndenning co-runs Third Planet, a mar- 
keting consultancy which includes MTV 
ana mg its current crop of diems, and wliieh 
has. in the past, completed projects tor the 


Minis try of Sound and trendselling record 
labels Junior Boy's Own and Petfecto. 

“I wore a suit for years." he continues. 
“1 worked in advertising during the Eight- 
ies, which was quite aspiratkmal in that 
decade, and I found that, generally speak- 
ing, it was full of gits. They were paranoid, 
insecure and didn't know what the hell they 
were talking about. There are many 
advertising people to this day who are still 
living in the Eighties, but increasingly, ad- 
vertising in the Nineties is mote about hon- 
esty and subtlety- rather than saying, ‘We’re 


^Nuppies make money as a 
consequence of lifestyle rather 
than pursuing Hasan aim in 
itself. Their aim is to produce 
and consume cultural cooV 


huge, we’re spending loads of cash.’ ” 

Money, the Nineties urban professional 
will swear, isn't the be all and end all. lo 
the Eighties yuppie, on the other band, the 
only thing more important than accumu- 
lating cash was making sure everyone 
knew how much you had. This was the 
decade of flashy docklands bachelor pads, 
of putting your credit card behind the bar 
and your employers picking up the tab, of 
living fast and (due to the amount of co- 
caine you took) talking even faster, of dou- 
ble-crossingyour colleagues, your boss, your 
friends - anyone standing between you and 
the top rung of the ladder. 

Nuppies set themselves up as something 
else. It’s easy to be critical -to say that this 


They say they would rather 
enjoy their work than pursue 
six- figure salaries. The refuse to 
sell out to corporations for fear 
they will lose their individuality 9 


group is aspiring in just the same way but 
in a different world: that they use culture 
and ideas as currency in the same way their 
predecessors used cash - cynically; but the 
nuppies insist that they' re different. 

“I don't think Tm as materialistic as the 
yuppies were," says Dawn Weller, 30, a suc- 
cessful freelance stylist and merchandiser. 
“I'm a very ambitious person, but I'm not 
particularly competitive. I don’t really care 
what anyone else is doing. The impression 


I have is that the Eighties yuppie was out 
to get everyone else. I don’t have any de- 
sire to be the best at everything. I just want 
to be good at what 1 do." 

Thirty -year-old Mark Westall runs Hard 
Reality, a new-media marketing company 
whose current dient roster includes Express 
Newspapers and Haymarket Business Pub- 
lishing. Hard Reality offers guidance to 
clients wishing to “take advantage of the 
digital age". This can mean anything from 
devising online advertising campaigns to 
assisting a company with internal commu- 
nications. Wes tall also happens to have 
spent the late Eighties going to Shoom, 
Danny Rampling’s legendary dub, heralded 
by many as the place where the UK arid 
house explosion began. 

*Tve always wanted to make money..." 
he says, sounding suspiciously like a yuppie. 
“Wed not so much make money as run my 
own business. At the end of the day if you’re 
going to run a business, you want it to be suc- 
cessful At heart, I guess. I'm a capitalist 

“But I don't think money is as important 
as having a job you like. I mean. I didn't want 
to work for someone else. That was more 
important to me than money. I couki go and 
work in the City and earn far more cash than 
I do now, but I don’t want to do that I don't 
want to be tied down to a big oiganisatioo 
and to have to do that nine-to-five thing." 

Not everyone is convinced that the 
growing number of British urban creatives 
bodes well for the future. “There’s no doubt 
that we are seeing a change in large num- 
bers of peoples' working lives," says Peter 
York, the social commentator. This is as 
much due to the decline of manufacturing 
in this country as anything else. It worries 
me because that decline is further and fester 
in this country than in other European coun- 
tries. If you are going to be competitive in 
the world, you need to be represented in 
a wider range of industries than we are. It’s 
very nice to have a high export music in- 
dustry, for example, but its not enough." 

Portentous this may be, but it will take 
more than the imminent collapse of our 
economy to stem the growing popularity of 
media studies degrees, as students dream 
of becoming the next Jo Whlley, Pete Tong 
or Lisa E Anson. In the Nineties, Britain's 
brightest young things want to live the 
designer-slacker life. They want to direct the 
next Budweiser commercial, make drum'n' 
bass records, go snowboarding, hang out in 
Haxton Square and sleep with one of the girls 
from AD Saints (or boys from Another Level). 
Preferably all in the same weekend. 

There is a further cautionary note for all 
the potential Nineties urban professionals, one 
which might make that career in engineer- 
ing seem a more enticing prospect aft- T alL 
It comes from Marco Santucri. “At the indi- 
vidual level,” he explains, “there is often lit- 
tle or no distinction between their work and 
their lifestyle. Nineties urban professionals 
find themselves submerged in their work to 
a ridiculous degree. They can’t switch off" 

After aO, its not as if they can escape then- 
jobs by turning on the telly, or going dub- 
bing, is it? 
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This powerful pressure washer from 
mJrkk .1 leaders KaxthcrolTers _vou 
powertacteanandvahieloriTToney.lt 
HI will become invaluable wound the home - 
iF7 from cur cleaning to jet washing your 
‘ * patio. With a pump pressure of lOO"* this 

; l ‘ K205M Plus model delivers 360 lines of 

■i . water per hour w nh an efficiency which 
j will actually use up la 75*r less water 
■ ' chan a garden hose. A serious piece of 
equipment complete with wheels and 
; . push pull handle Tor mobility. The unit 

benefits from on-board storage of the high 
i 1 - pressure hose and power cable, spray 

J . lance for everyday cleaning, a bayonet fit 
lour pressure nozzle for detergent applica- 
tion, and a rotary 'din- 
blaster - pencil jet lance 
providing 70 £r grower 
cleaning power. It also 
features a facility 
of total stop 
when in a 
,7». no 

demand 
skua- 
don 
extend- 
ins the 
motor'* 

life. Other features 
include a filtered water 
connection and tfctcr- 
geru suction hose. 
Instructions will be 
supplied with your 
K20SM Plus together wnh 
guntfflee registration and Infor- 
mation on other accessories 
available. Not available in die 

high street the K205M Hus costa 
just £1 19.99 plus £295 for p&p. 
Nrws po p o r Puttohtng PtJ ^ Enatoau No. 1808887 


using your Credtt Card or send 
completed coupon wfflti crossed 
cheque or posted orders to: 
THE INDEPENDENT ON SUNDA Y 
PRESSURE WASHER OFFER 
59 Queens Road. Southend on Sea. 
Essex SSI 1NL 


A word of advice to all 
you party-lovers: never 
wear high heels to a 
King’s Cross venue. Vertigo- 
inducing silver sandals were not 
a wise choice for the FflmRjur 
launch, held in one of those 
cavernous concrete dubs. The 
entrance was worthy of a Kryp- 
ton Factor obstacle course. 
First one had to negotiate a 
strobe-lit corridor (staggering 
in bright tight is difficult 
enough: under flashing lights 
it’s impossible) only to be con- 
fronted by a gravel path. 1 half- 
expected Gordon Kay to hand 
out medals at the end. 

However, the trauma was 
worth it as we emerged into an 
ante-room dotted with mar- 
vellous installations. (They 
looked rather like giant pop 
socks -is this the la tea in knee- 
high chic?) The vodka codttaOs 
flowed all night and glam- 
orous people poured from one 
room to another. There was a 
“Naked" room where exotic 
dancers made Dirty Dancing 
look like Mary Poppins. There 
were even steamier scenes 
from forthcoming FilmFbur 
delights on a big screen, and I 
must admit boogying to Joan 
Jett while watching art-porn is 
quite an experience. 

Feeling a little peckish, we 
stumbled into the Putp Fiction- 
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Heaven is not a nightclub associated with literary pursuits, but that all changed when Matthew Par- 
ris, the bro adc as ter , journalist and ex-Tory Mft launched his latest book The Great Unfrocked: Two 
Thousand Years of Church ScandaL It was a great little outing, and the evening wasn’t bad either: Lots 
of hnportaitf-iookmg Westminster types attended but sadly Mr Parris’s guest list wasn’t complete: 
he’d invited the incendiary Mr Pfeter TatcheH who unfortunately has a life-ban from this &iy night, 
spot The mind boggles at what one has to do to get such a thing. 


head and looked dumbstruck. 
Perhaps it was the shoes. 


T here were no such 
shenanigans at the launch 
of The Gate theatre’s 




X of The Gate theatre's 
new season, staged at Pharmacy 
(re-named Army Chap) and at- 
tended by such luminaries as 
The Royal Court’s Stephen 
Daldry. My companion for the 
evening was the lively young ac- 
tress Miss Glenna* Morrison, 
whose mission was to imbibe as 
many exotic-looking cucktaDs as 
the head barman could muster. 
Needless to say we ended up «° 
a Wl i local with artistic direc- 
tor Mick Gordon regaling us 
with stories of his Beavers days 
(a sort of pre-Cubs group)- A 
merry night was had by m 


With Jonathan Ross and nipple stories and an outing with Matthew Parris 


style burger bar, complete with 
shoot-out victims playing dead, 
and finally hit upon a sort of 
microchip disco room where 
who should we find but the 
magnanimous Mr Jonathan 
Ross. “Tm here with toy friends 
Adam and Joe," he revealed, 
before discussing our mutual 
friend, the lovely Ms Ceiys 
Matthews who had once dis- 
tracted him with her exploding 
nipples. Apparently, it was 


something to do with a cold TV 
studio. 

We spotted rising talent 
Rufus Sewell, who told us he’d 
just come back from filming in 
Papua New Guinea and was 
about to begin a run on the 
London stage as Macbeth. 
Should be a hoot! And rumour 
had it that Ewan MacGregor 
and Jude Law were in the 
throng but they were impossi- 
ble to notice. played “spot 


the real Ewan and Jude" but lo 
no effect. There were so many 
loo kah kes that we gave un and 
went lo the bar. And who 
should we find there but 
George Wendt, current star of 
Art and ex-C/wwi hero, Norm. 
Perhaps it was the lack of Sam 
the Barman, or a non-Boston 

b Y l *e dear man 
looted! LCTnfied. “Are you in ^ 

queue I enquired poUteiy, but 

he just stated back, shook his 


T he Electricity Show* 
rooms in Hoxton Square- 
Shoreditch, is an interi- 
or designer’s dream; rath** 
like stepping into the pa?*’ 
Wallpaper*. The decor is des- 
perately minimal (think Sev- 
enties council flat due) **** 
everyone wears blade. Ure cod 
hotspot was celebrating the 
opening of the downstairs bar 
with its extended license and an 
array of Friday night DJs. &•’ 
there and be Hoxton Squart- 
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Hero Brown is back next 
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Y ou’ve got as much time as you 
like." For a journalist angling for the 
maximum information on Vivienne 
Westwood’s life, the formidable de- 
signers’s pronouncement is not only 
fctbulous news but coming from one 
so busy, something of a shock. But then this is West- 
wood all over. The 57-year-old designer inhabits a 
parallel universe with an entirety different timescale. 
Her replies are meandering, mercurial mono- 
logues. as voluminous as her crinolines: her sump- 
tuous. floor-length versions, redolent of a less hurried 
age, mind, not her short, flirty mini-crinolines - or 
Crinis. And she eschews all abbreviations. She speaks 
(if at all) on the “telephone”, not the phone. Her 
first perfume is called Boudoir, not VWJ. And she 
despises minimalism, an aesthetic home of mod- 
ernism's love of speed. 

But what of her reputation? Is the voluble, un- 
rushed Westwood the battleaxe of legend? Hardly. 
She is sometimes patrician. (People - not her, of 
course - are mainly "unedurable” and she allows 
herself the luxury of madly contradicting herself.) 
But she is also gentle, retiring, naive, romantic and 
undeniably bonkers. 

So here we are dallying in wayward Westwood’s 
Conduit Street showroom, ostensibly to publicise 

the news that she is the first designer to be honoured 

by Moel & Chandon and the Victoria & Albert 
Museum's newly launched, televised Fashion 
Tribute. This annual award goes to “a leading light 
from the world of fashion whose creativity and vi- 
sion ... has bad a profound influence on our 
lifestyle”. “Designers and performers from across 
the arts", the press release declares, will gather to 
celebrate Westwood’s entire oeuvre, in the muse- 
um’s Raphael Gallery, dedicated to the history of 
fashion. Just up rarefied Westwood’s street? 

Not exactly. In fact, she is not overly keen to pro- 
mote the event. Dressed in a chic black and white 
Wcstwood-meets-Chanel cardi and skirt set, Chanel- 
esque pearls and raspberry tights, her hair the colour 
and consistency of a lightly caramelised meringue, 
she makes only the most perfunctory attempts to 
weave it into the conversation. In fact, irs safe to 
assume the idea bores her rigid. In the courseofa 
typically rambling answer (to the question. “Can fash- 
ion influence attitudes?-), she feels momentarily 
du tv-bound to say: “And about this thing at the V&A 
.. . Museums are very important They give people 
a wider point of view. They can go there and get 
an idea of different values. It might not deepen their 
understanding, but at Jeasl you can start to get a 
broader experience..." 

But die soon admits to dreading the event, lm 
not looking forward to having an encomium from 
different people ... this film being made where peo- 
ple are praising me... 1 * 


In fact, Westwood is being true to herself. She 
often bemoans today’s obsession with marketing. 
“I'm different from any other designer, business- 
wise, in that I’ve built this company up and I own 
it I never had business hype behind me to promote 
my image ... My image is real ... I have never had 
marketing people telling me what to do." 

So, in her languid, chalky-soft Derbyshire tones, 
she chats eagerly about a plethora of other subjects: 
bow she baled London on her visits there after mov- 
ing from Derbyshire, to Harrow, in Middlesex, aged 
17; the lamentable Americanisation of the world; 
her contempt forTbny Blair, the irrelevance of fem- 
inism. She loves thorny topics. And, as someone who 
takes her integrity very seriously, and prides her- 
self on being ultra-rational - she can’t talk highly 
enough of “ideas" - she doesn’t mind if ber con- 
tradictory statements are challenged. Even so, ini- 
tially she is rather defensive, and bridles when 
interrupted. Inteiject and she will swiftly stop you 
with an “And I do feel..." Adding that final point 
to ber answer to the previous question is her way 
of ever so gently keeping the upper hand. 

Asked whether she realised she was less con- 
ventional than her parents early on, she replies, 
rather stiffly: “Yes, politically. I realty cared about 
human suffering. I think I’ll leave it there. 1 don't 
... I don’t like to dwell on things like that. Then, 
changing her mind, and opening up a little, die ex- 
pands: “I don’t think my parents were conventional, 
really. Although I expect they were. My mother 
always voted Conservative.” 

Westwood was born Vivienne Swire in GIossop, 
Derbyshire, in 1941. Her father worked at WhDs, the 
food company; her mother at a greengrocer. In Har- 
row, her parents ran a post office. Westwood pre- 
ferred her Derbyshire days. “I was allowed logo out 
until I felt like coming home.” She was fiercely in- 
dependent: “I did my mother's shopping vyhen 1 was 
three on a little tricycle." She protected laine ducks. 
Al school, taking pity on a boy wbo’d been ostracised, 
she declared to everyone that he was her boyfriend. 

She’s starting to relax and is becoming more 
animate d and intimate. She loathed London, she says. 
“It was so cliquey,” die grimaces, before going off on 
a dotty tangent, a tirade against the superficiality of 

London's style press -“For example, a magazine like 
The Face -just the title, 77^^10?.. -".Then she jumps 
back in time: “When I first got to London, I went danc- 
ing. And somebody asked me to dance, which I ex- 
pected. But then nobody asked me to because I didn’t 
dance like them. That would never have happened 
where I came from ... I didn’t like Ronnie Scott’s. I 

preferred a big band with all die people dancing. The 

kids would be jiving round the edge, or whatever— " 

Westwood taughtat a primary school for ayear. 
She married Derek Westwood at 21. They had a son, 
Ben, but the marriage didn’t last. Then came her 


INTERVIEW 

■ 

Vivienne Westwood is 
still at it: winning awards 
for her clothes, living 
with a man half her age, 
and as batty and 
opinionated as ever. 

By Dominic Lutyens 


IN HER OWN WORDS 


On youth 

*The last people with any ideas are the 
young. The age in which we live, this non- 
stop distraction, is making it more 
impossible For the young generation to 
ever have curiosity or discipline’ 

On culture 

‘Popular culture is a contradiction in 
terms. If it’s popular, it’s nor culture. IF 
everyone loves it. it’s not original’ 

On her lover 

‘He opens my eyes to things. I learn a lot 
From him despite the fact that he’s not 
much more than half my age’ 

On punk 

‘I was a punk before it got its name. ! had 
that hairstyle and purple lipstick. Girls 
stopped me in the street and said ‘Look at 
the state of that’ 

On marketing 

’I’ve never had business hype behind me to 
promote my image ... my image is real 1 

On coming to London 

‘1 didn't: like Ronnie Scott's. I preferred a 
big band with all the people dancing' 


relationship with Malcolm McLaren. (Their son Joe 
now runs Soho lingerie shop Agent Provocateur with 
Serena Rees; they have an lS-month-old-daughler. 
Cora.) For awhile. Westwood sold jewellery on Por- 
tobello Road - “I was sticking together little 
square beads with bits you could buy from an elec- 
trical shop ... little cogs." 

McLaren was the first of a succession of male 
svengalis high-culture junkie Westwocid has looked 
to to provide her with knowledge. Just as Madonna 
has a personal trainer, Westwood has an intellec- 
tual mentor - Gary Ness, who “directs my reading 
and ensures I'm a fit reader”. She says of her cur- 
rent 32-year-old Austrian husband and co-designer. 
Andreas Kronthaler “He opens my eyes to things 
... I learn a lot from him despite the fact he’s not 
much more than half my age.” 

Westwood met Kronthaler when she taught him 
in Vienna. Did she instantly fancy him? Her response 
is typically spiritual; “I expect affinity is the Gist thing. 
You realise that that person is more interesting to 
you than anybody else in that situation." Their glar- 
ing age difference (25 years) doesn’t come between 
them. Westwood openly admits that Kronthaler is 
a latchkey lover. Some might think she is playing 
with fire but Westwood, who seems refreshingly se- 
cure about ber age, is utterty confident that he won’t 
leave her. Why should she worry? The mere fact 
that’s he a pattern-cutting genius is enough to send 
her into raptures. “When I met him, be knew more 
about couture fabrics than 1 did. How to work with 
them, how to keep them alive.” 

Back in the early Seventies. Westwood, along with 
McLaren, helped lay punk's foundations with their 
cull King’s Road shops Let It Rock (flamboyant Ted- 
dy Bey drapes), Tbo Fast Tb Live, Too Young To Die 
(biker gear with proto-punk zips and rips). Sex (sex- 
shop fetisbwear as fashion) and Seditionaries (full- 
on, boodage-up-yoms punk gear). She is proud enough 
of ber punk days to proclaim: “I was a punk before 
it got its name...” “I had that hairstyle and purple 
lipstick,” she says, suddenly sounding like a thirty- 
something fondly recalling ber years as a punkelie. 
“Girls stopped me in the street and said, ’Why do 
you wear purple lipstick?' or ’Look at the state of 
that!’ ” She astutely ditched punk after realising, “my 
ideas were being exploited. At that point I started 
to look into history," says she who created the Crini 
-not to mention wittily reinterpreted Harris Tweed, 
twin-sets, tartan, Watteauesque frocks and codpieces. 

Designing for youth now holds no appeaL “It’s a 
waste of time,” she sighs. “The last people with any 
ideas are young people." Overall, she feels sorry for 
the young, though. “The age in which we live, this 
non-stop distraction, is making it more impossible 
for the young generation to ever have the curiosity 
or discipline ... Because you need to be alone to find 
out anything." Non-stop distraction? “This plethora 


of everything ... From sound to the latest opinions. 
1 call them opinions but they're not opinions. It’s 
just the last thing somebody said but it doesn't mean 
anything ... It’s this bombardment by the media. You 
can’t think if you watch television.” 

Today's youngsters also face the twin evils of Blair 
and Americanisation, she says. Westwood votes 
Labour, yet, as a rugged individualist, believes pol- 
itics changes nothing. Blair is wrong-headedly smit- 
ten with democratisation. “Popular culture is a 
contradiction in terms. If it’s popular it’s not culture. 
If everybody loves it, it's not original ... It's dread- 
ful to have lire Dome. Domesday, someone referred 
to it as." She is tickled by a pun she feels is spot-on. 

A Gitanes-smoking Francophile, she sees hope 
only in the study of French culture, which, thanks 
to its free thinking tradition borne of the French rev- 
olution. is far superior to English culture. Feminism, 
she feels, is a red herring, too. I suspect this Ls a de- 
fence mechanism. She wrongly assumes feminists 
are anti-sex. so perhaps believes they decry her 
saucier frocks. Not to mention the diaphanous 
knickeriess outfit she twirled about in at Buck ftilace 
the day she collected her OBE. "Women are dif- 
ferent from men.” she affirms. "They shouldn't try 
to be like men in a man's world. These kind of 
women tike Margaret Thatcher ... Let’s impress ... 
lei’s make the telephone call that sinks the ... what’s 
it called? The BelgamoV” 

Yet tike Thatcher she’s convinced she’d have got 
to where she is without the women's movement. “I've 
always felt heroic about my life... As a child, 1 re- 
member little girls m the playground moaning about 
how boys could do more than they could. 1 didn't 
think that was the case at all. My parents didn't treat 
me as a girl.” 

How would the former primary school teacher, 
the ex-queen of punk, bring up her own children 
now? “Td try to impose more discipline through their 
education, which is very, very difficult. You can lie 
a horse to a trough but you can'L make it drink. Nei- 
ther wanted to go to university. They’ wanted to go 
out into the world and earn their living . . . They were 
both good readers from an early age. My eldest son 
is still a reader. But Joe is caught up in his business 
at the moment. I’m afraid.” She sounds a little dis- 
approving. then makes a surprisingly maternal com- 
ment. “I'm looking forward to this granddaughter 
of mine ... being able to introduce her to books." 

At that, in readiness for her photograph, fash- 
ion’s queen of baroque'n'roll rises from her chair 
in ber vertiginous Westwood slacks and heads slowly 
towards a full-length mirror, lopped with the com- 
pany’s orb logos. Ever the Francophile, she asks if 
my first name ends in *ique". Then, very languidly, 
very coquettishty. she dabs her mouth with lipstick. 
I’m immediately reminded of her earlier words to 
me: “You’ve got as much time as you tike." 



Catherine 
Zeta Jones 


Main Claim: Chubby-cheeked 
great British hope gone off the bdL 
Winsome Welsh maidy stmma in 
(TV's ancient hit The Darting Buds 
of Mav turned Hollywood disap- 
pearing act Now, however, our girl 
Zeta. as the tabloids so carelessly 
refer to her, has risen from the mori- 
bund to kfckmg-and5creamir® star- 
ry status in her role in The Mask of 
Zorm , alongside proper supernova 
Antonio Banderas. And this week, 
she has been named Most Outra- 


whk± was previously given by Hol- 
lywood celebrity writers to Kale 
W insle t and Gwyneth Paltrow. 


Appearance: Posh Spice’s pretti- 
er aster. James Bond gB meets low 

budget Hardy heroine. Heroine of 
Mutiny on the Bounty mini-series. 
The “sultry” brooding stunner, the 
“exotic” hot blooded brunette, & in 
fact a Wikb 29-year-okl raised near 
Swansea. But there you go. 

Wild Child: Catherine had a 
singing, dancing, home-loving 
childhood in the bosom of a dose 
family, like so many of those little 
British stage girls - see Letitia 
Dean, Dani Be hr, Bonnie Lang- 
ford. At four, the poppet stood on 
her grandmother’s table grasping 


a kettle lead as a microphone in her 
tiny paw, and “sang her heart 
out". Bless. Little Catby-bach. The 
formidable stage-struck infant won 
a Bu din’s talent contest at 10, and 
at 11 she was starring in the West 
Bid. “From an early age Cather- 
ine knew what she wanted," says 
her mother. She now lives in Mal- 
ibu. hobnobs with Sir Anthony 
Hopkins, and has just finished 
filming the £50m thriller Entrap- 
ment alongside Sean Connery. 

My Brilliant Career: How 

many famous/stylish/desirable 
Welsh superstars can you name? 


Try to make it to two lands. It’s like 
coming from New Zealand - 
there’s tittle to lose, so you may 
as well have a go, eh? “J never 
doubted myself. I never thought I 
was wasting my time,” says our de- 
termined young heroine. 

Love’s Labours: Our heroine’s 
first love was a film producer with 
a grey pony tail, one Nick Hamm. 
She was also engaged to Blue Peter 
presenter John Leslie. A Blue Pe- 
ter presenter, eh? Tilt tut. She 
then nearly married Soldier, 
Soldier's Angus MacFadyen before 
newspaper reports linked her with 


actor ftui McGaim. She is also said 
to have had a four-month rela- 
tionship with that handsome Mick 
HucknalL Next one, please? A 
humble Swansea plumber, per- 
haps? A provincial relief postal 
winker? 

Fame Prospects: Fflm director 
Michael Winner allegedly describes 
Ms Zeta Jones as “just a former 
dancer”. But grit, steel and contacts 
as well as a voluptuous way with a 
smoulder should see our Welsh 
lovely through any number of ups 
and downs. Just watch the pouty 
one triumph. 
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Caught on the couch 


Once you know a bit about her therapist, you’ll know a whole lot more about Monica Lewinsky. Ruth Morris reports 


B ack in January, when ail was 

still conjecture and denial, a Los 
Angeles TV station owned by 
Rupert Murdoch landed a scoop and 
unwittingly threw it back. It was an 
interview with a local pop psychol- 
ogist, Dr Irene Kassoria, about the newly uncov- 
ered Monica Lewinsky. “How many 21-year-olds 
Dr Kassoria asked: ‘Would resist if the president 
of the United Stales tapped on their vaginas and 
said ‘How about it?'" 

What no one realised at the time was that this 
was not a question but an explanation. For, as the 
Starr report has revealed. Dr Kassoria was the qui- 
et voice in Ms Lewinsky's car during the dark and 
dirty doings in the Oval Office. And. as her shrink, 
she could show, but not tell. 

Until recently. Dr Kassoria has been regarded 
in the same way as her books: that is, somewhat 
out of prim. Her various tomes include Go For It! 
(19S4), Pump Up Your Ego (audiocassette. 19S6) 
and the slichllv best-selling Nice Girls Do and Now 
You Can W(19S3). 

But Dr Kassoria. PhD University of London, 
managed to gel by. She lived - and still does - with 
hercompuler tycoon husband Norman Friedman, 
behind 14ft gales on the site of Jack Benny's home 
in fancy Hoimbv Hills. The practice also ticks along 
nicely. There are enough troubled celebrities for 
Dr Kassoria to borrow an endorsement from the 
minor comedian Mcrv Griffin in her promotional 
material - Shrink to the Stars. 

These were the circumstances in which Marcia 
Lewis called Dr Kassoria, over six years ago 
now. to seek professional help for her daughter, 
Monica. Ms Lewis, something of a celebrity 
truffle-hound herself, was going through a messy 


divorce with Dr Bernard Lewinsky and was wor- 
ried about the effect on her little one. 

fn particular, there seems to have been an in- 
cident when Monica lost a parking space she had 
been waiting 15 minutes for. Then a student at 
Santa Monica College, she arrived home streaked 
in mascara and sobbing so wretchedly that mom 
reached at once for the Yellow Pages. 

They meet at intervals, for the next five years. 


As Kenneth Starr's report has 
revealed. Dr Kassoria was the 
quietest voice in Ms Lewinsky's ear 
during the dark and dirty doings 
in the Oval Office . And, as her 
shrink, she could show, but not tell 


Ms Lewinsky recovered her equilibrium, graduat- 
ed from Lewis and Clark College, in Oregon, and 
made her way to the White House as an intern. Dr 
Kassoria filed away her case notes under Monica 
Lewis, presumably because mom was paying the 
bills. 

The official records show that Kenneth Starr 
caught up with Dr Kassoria at the end of August 
in Lhc offices of her lawyer at Century City Park, 
Los Angeles. The doctor had hired two orher at- 
torneys, including one from Washington. She 
asked that the proceedings not be made public, and 


was told by Starr's office that this might not be pos- 
sible. Starr did blade out her age - she is general- 
ly thought to be in her early sixties. 

Under questioning, Dr Kassoria revealed that 
she had advised Ms Lewinsky against her affair 
with the President “Kassoria was shocked and sur- 
prised at the relationship,” the Starr report says, 
“but believed Lewinsky, ‘to be truthful from die 
start’." 

Later on, says the testimony: “Kassoria advised 
Lewinsky on multiple occasions that she was an 
employee having an office romance with a superi- 
or, that she would ultimately lose her job and would 
have bad references for future jobs. Kassoria tried 
to prepare Lewinsky for tbe desperate ego blow that 
would result when she would be fired to protea 
the President." At an early stage, doctor and pa- 
tient agreed to refer to the President only as “Eliz- 
abeth" on the phone and call him a her. 

What quality of advice did the doctor give, 
though? Some of it was practical-. She suggested 
locking the doors during their sexual encounters 
to avoid discovery. She listened to a message on 
Ms Lewinsky's answerphone and concluded that 
the male voice declaring that “law shucks” was Pres- 
ident Clinton's. She tried hard to sell the transfer 
to the Pentagon as a promotion rather than a de- 
motion. And she told Starr that the affair proba- 
bly helped Lewinsky's problems with self-esteem 
and seLf-confidence. 

But you can see that the message from Kasso- 
ria’s books might cause some confusion in a young 
girl's mind. Their titles alone suggest the sort of 
predatory enthusiasm that American womanhood 
now sees as its birthright. What else was Monica 
doing but Going For It! when she hitched up her 
blouse to reveal her thong panties to the President? 


And what else could you say about her use of 
a cigar except Nice GiHs Do? 

Dr Kassoria has refused in public to admit 
that Ms Lewinsky was a patient, and her lawyers 
have cautioned against inferring too much from 
her published works, saying: “Implications that 
can be drawn from Nice Girts Do are not correct". 
Her lawyer also refutes a quote attributed in the 
US publication. Weekly Standard, in March - 


What else was Monica doing but 
'Going For It!' when she hitched up 
her blouse to reveal her thong 
panties to the President ? And what 
could you say about her use 
of a cigar except 'Nice Girls Do'? 


again before her role in the drama was known - 
when she described the President as “cute" and 
added, “If he and I did it we’d have to have pen- 
etration. I’d insist" 

Perhaps Dr Kassoria has been wrong-footed 
in the collision between her dual identity as 
practising psychologist and media sex doc. As 
the latter, she has certainly established berself as 
one of the pioneers in that field, predating even 
the venerable Dr Ruth Westheimer (one colleague 
recently said very breathlessly that “she way 
preceded her"). And she has even won a prize 


.from tbe Italian government in the Eighties for 
her work as a sex therapist. 

“Practice does make perfect especially in sex,” 
she wrote in an extract from one of her books, which 
was recently used by a company which makes vi- 
brators. “Like any other 'activity', sex is a skill that 
has to be learned, practised and honed to precision. 
Nice Girls Do is a guide to achieving the 'maxi-or- 
gasm'” by not giving a stuff what anyone else thinks. 
Dr Kassoria recommends a programme or musde- 
tightening fCagel exercises and bubble bath to dis- 
cover the inner “erotic child”. Go for It! takes a slightly 
different tack, dividing the world into winners who 
grab what they want through aggressive self-pro- 
motion and nice, oon-confroniational losers. 

It is easy to conclude that Ms Lewinsky may have 
dipped a little too readily inLo these pages. Dr 
Kassoria's lawyers would again advise caution. “She 
does not condone or advocate extramarital affairs,” 
they say. “She thinks they are wrong". Ms Lewin- 
sky and the doctor have not met since June last year. 
But their parting does not spell the end of the af- 
fair. The house in Holmby Hills, wilh its five 
kitchens, reflecting pool and parking for 50 cars, 
went on Lhe market earlier this month for $ 18.5m 
with reports that the couple are planning to buy a 
home in Italy. 

Meanwhile, a New York magazine announced 
last week that Dr Kassoria had found a literary agent 
in New York. He is David Vigliano, who by coin- 
cidence - or perhaps not - also represents Moni- 
ca s mother. And she is writing as prolifically as: 
ever. There are two new books on the way — oner 
a memoir of her training with catatonic adults, the' 
other a self-help guide for women. 

Dr Kassoria, in other words, might be said to. 
have Gone For Id 


ANIMAL 

LOVERS 


The beginning of the end 


B Adopt a rescued 

pig, donkey, duck, 
ex-racehorse, goal, 
lamb, turkey, cow 

or ex-battery bee 

(min £6 yearly) to. 
recare twice yearly photos aid news. 


Why endure a divorce after decades together? Hester Lacey talks to. one woman who has no regrets 


care tor or rescued animals. 


Hal loot, FreHtttatn, Honfcfa 
MR1271X fUk 01603891227 
Fac 01683 891458 


HltfsIdB 1999 Calendar 
12 Sanctuary Scenes 
in colour - £ 1.95 


Animal Scans Christmas Cards 
£ 2.75 (Pack of 8 ) 

Prices include P4P. Prompt Detoery 
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Last week, the former president of South 
Africa, FW de Klerk, was granted a divorce 
from his wife of 39 years. Why wait decades 
to aid an unsatisfactory relationship? Is it 
possible to start again? Belon; Irma Kennedy; 
69, describes her own separation, which took 
place after 30 years of marriage— 

I had been married 30 years when I separat- 
ed from my husband in 1991 The reasons for 
splitting up after such a long time are com- 
plex. I come from a very strongly Catholic 
family and I married someone from a very 
strongly Catholic family. 1 grew up in an en- 
vironment that was in many ways essentially 
happy and healthy, but 1 con sec now that it 
was very rigid about behaviour, sexuality, mar- 
riage - fife in gmeraL As a little girl I was taught 
that marriage was a sacrament, a commitment 
for life, and through my adotesamce and young 
adulthood I never questioned that 
When 1 married. I was in my early thirties. 
1 was a professional woman. I'd been to 


university and I was a qualified teacher and 
lecturer. I married this nice, simple guy and 
I had very strong ideals about marriage. I re- 
alised very early on that it wasa disaster. I was 
very proud - young people often are - and I 
didn't want anyone to know Td made a mis- 
take. It may sound dramatic but 1 felt as though 
my heart had been broken and, after that, noth- 
ing mattered. Ws'd had a lovely daughter and 
I tried to conceal from her that there was any 
unhappiness in the relationship. 

Then the feminist movement came along 
and 1 started to read new books and talk to 
other women, wonderful women, normal, or- 
dinary women - most of my frie nds up to then 
had been Catholic and Td moved in such snail 
circles that I couldn't believe non-Catholics 
could be so nice. It was a slow metamorpho- 
sis for me. But I finally began to believe that 
I deserved better. I was intelligent, articulate. 
But 1 was so bound and hamstrung; it takes 
ages to move from such an entrenched social 


environment, discover yourself, and work out 
what jou as a human being could expea wben 

you’d never thought you were entitled to much. 

When I decided to leave my husband he 
had said he thought we should get a smaller 
home. I told him that if we sold our home I 
wanted my own house and he could have a 
bouse of his own. He said we should go for 
counselling, which made me snort; I'd been 
dragging him there, lacking and screaming, 
for years. We went, but it was evident there 
was no hope; I sorted out the financial side 
and divided up the furniture. It was a pretty 
lonely old thing. If you decide late in life that 
as a human being you are loveable, you de- 
serve happiness, and you decide to try to 
change things, people think you are very odd 
indeed. I had to exercise great courage. I found 
I was a person. I was unique, I bad some great 
friends and I was entitled to some happiness. 
It took ages, but the freedom and liberation 
Fve experienced are indescribable. 


Do I regret not doing it earlier? I don't let 
myself think about that. I never say “if only". 
Tve learned to look back and realise there were 
some good bits, I made good friends and that 
helped to keep me human. My friends coun- 
terbalanced my husband’s negativity -his non- 
cooperation, his not caring. 

After the separation in 1993, 1 bought a 
little house and a car, and I found teaching 
work - 1 have to work hard. I can’t afford to 
get all gloomy about having no money to do 
this or thaL Fve always loved travelling. 
When I was married, I saved enough money 
to go on long trips, and ft did a great deal to 
loosen up nty self-confidence, self-knowledge 
and self-belief - tbe tight bond I always bad 
around my head went away. Since the sepa- 
ration, I've managed to save enough to trav- 
el all round the world. U’s part of recovering 

from the grief at separation -any separation 

is always accompanied by a deep sense of loss. 

FI! be 70 in a couple of months, though I 



Finally split: FW de Clerk and ex-wife 


don t feel it I'm hoping to keep my physical , 
fitness for a hit longer. I don’t worry about. • 
being lonely - in fact I need my solitude. I’ve 
got a student who lives in my bouse - initiaf-; 
jy the arrangement was a source of income, 
but now l know her well, she’s a friend and 
rve stayed with her family in Japare My 
social life is quiet, I don’t have many male 
mends. I would like a male companion but I 
think I might have to do without thaL ^ 

1 fed privileged and fortunate, rve hadgifls 
and courage to do what I’ve done - thaftntt . . 
being conceited, that’s how it is. I'm sdU wotk- 
very hard at life. 
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Love and 
brothel 
creepers 

Teddy boy shoes, especially when worn 
without socks, are much more to 
Deborah Levy than mere footwear; 

they represent beauty and truth, 
and the knowledge that love is fleeting 


W hen I was seventeen 
and bought my first pair 
of brothel creepers 
from SheQys, 1 knew 
they would never be 
worn with socks. It has always been very 
clear to me that men and women who 
wear shoes without socks are destined 
to become my friends and lovers. These 
sockless people have a kind of abandon 
and suppleness in their body. They 
walk with zip. At the same time they 
manage to look both nonchalant and ex- 
citable. To not wear socks is to be alert, 
but not hearty, lb not wear socks is to 
not pretend that love is for ever. 

Five months pregnant and wearing my 
brothel creepers, I went to see a Peter 
Greenaway film called The Baby of 
Macon. The best moment was when a 
counter-tenor started to sing something 
that sounded like the fluids of the body 
... love passeth quickly. These seemed 
such beautiful words to sum up every- 
thing that matters in life that 1 cried and 
cried until my white shirt was sopping 
wet with my own sally fluids. 

Love does pass quickly and there is no 
time to waste putting on socks. To wear 
socks with your shoes is to have missed 
your dale with love. If it's any consola- 
tion, people who wear socks are proba- 
bly better adjusted than their sockless 
brothers and sisters. They are not in 
weather denial, they Dace up to things and 
always cany an umbrella when it rains. 

They also fear sex and sensuality (par- 
ticularly those who wear sandals and 
socks), and are terrified of revealing they 
are in fact libido-crazed sado-masochis- 
tic authoritarians pretending to be bird 
watchers and vegetarians. 

The sockless are Godless. So are 
brothel creepers, also known as “teddy 
boy shoes". Walking down the street in 
my very first pair made me feel like I was 
wearing a tattoo that marked me out for 
a meaningful life. Not quite winkle pick- 
ers. their leopardskm tongue (V-shaped) 
was surrounded by two inches of thick 
black crepe sole, to slip my naked foot 
into them was to literally walk on air. My 
brothel creepms were beauty and truth, 
genius personified, never mind they were 
rock and bop - that was not the point. 
They were the metropolis, my ticket out 
of suburbia, my exit sign from everything 
women were supposed to become. 

There was something in the brothel 
creeper design that seemed to put the 


world in perspective. The combination of 
brothel creeper and naked ankles made 
me feel sexy, serious, frivolous, confident. 

I wore them with tigjn black dinging dress- 
es and I wore them with jeans. I wore 
them with pencil skirts and pin-striped 
trousers. I was never not wearing them 
ever. Their pointy black toes tapped to 
the beat of rebellion; the shoes my moth- 
er would never have worn, the shoes my 
father would never have worn, in fact the 
shoes not many girls wore but the ones 
who did were always gorgeous. My nar- 
cissism was confirmed when, hungry, I 
found myself waiting on the platform of 
a station somewhere in the sleepy shires. 
When I heard the train was going to be 

II minutes late, I sprinted over the 
bridge (in my beautiful brothel creepers) 
to find something to eaL Everyone in the 
local supermarket was olde and if they 
weren’t pensioners they were younge. I 
grabbed a sandwich and ran to the 
checkout till, four minutes to go before 
tty train arrived. And thexcrois the check- 
out giri in her checkout overalls staring 
dreamily into the white strobes cm the cefl- 
ing. Three minutes to go and her till roll 
runs out. As she stands up to get anoth- 
er one, I see she b wearing brothd creep- 
ers too. Except hers are electric blue suede 
and have even more attitude than my own. 
As I run fen: my train I know that she too 
will run out of her till roD life one day, 
because her shoes are a sign that sbe has 
hope. Hope! After the revolution every 
one will have a pair. 

I have bought many versions of them 
since, but 20 years later that first pair still 
tie intact on the top shelf of my shoe rack; 
like jazz musicians they have improved 
with age because they have a kind of eter- 
nal, ugly grace. 

The brothel creeper spirit will be with 
me until the day 1 die. They remind me 
of life before 1 became a mother when 
the maternal body is mapped in fluids - 
tears, blood milk, just as that counter- 
tenor sang. 1 wore them to write my 
novels, to teach, to almost get married 
in Rome and then at the last minute to 
run away. My beautiful brothel creepers 
remind me that getting older means you 
become the people you once mocked. 

I sometimes wear socks. 


From '.-1 Second Skin: Women Write 
About Clothes’ edited byKirstyDunseath, 
published by The Women’s Press Ltd on 
12 November , price £7. 



Big for her boots: Deborah Levy wore her brothel creepers to feel sexy serious, frivolous, confident 



Man’s world 

Andrew Martin 


IN THAT sumptuous stationers. 
Smvthson. in New Bond Sired, then: are 
beautiful books marked “Anecdotes" so 
that you can list every amusing stt»r> you 
know from one to a hundred, therein 
proving that you are the most boring and 
anally retentive person the world has 
ever known. 

Others are marked “Lovers - or 
“Blondes" or “Politically Incurred", 
so that you ean transcribe non- PC 
thoughts, which, for your avenge Snntli- 
son customer, 1 suspect, arc not in short 
supply. 

Personally I go there at this time ol 
rear for u diary, and my visits alwai> 
bring on a dilemma: should 1 buy my 
usual small pocket diary or go for a hig 
thing that would enable me to make .i 
proper chronicle of the year's events? 
Price plays a part, of course. The little 
diaiv costs £20. whereas the big one I 
have in mind is Lhisycar retailing at £24^. 
But then surely the investment would be 
worthwhile if one could reap rewards on 
(he scale of those going to (he family of 
Lord Wyatt of Weeford? 

I kept a diary intermittently as a 
teenager, and often feel that 1 should 
continue to do so. The other day. for 
example, my young son said that he 
wanted the won! “electricity" to be writ- 
ten on his knee so that, if burglars came 
into the house at night, they wouldn't 
touch him (or at least they wouldn't 
touch his knee) for fear of getting a 
shock. 

Now that sort of thing demands to 
be written down, but on the other 
hand if you're forever waiting with pen 
poised for people to sav charming 
things, they never do. A watched pot 
never boils, which is why I'm sure that 
90 cent of those “Anecdotes" books 
bought at Smylhson are ultimately 
filled with games of hangman or shop- 
ping lists. 

Another argument against keeping 
a diary is that most memorable events 
are, of course, bad ones and the diarist 
has to not only endure the bad event, 
but also to write about it with good 
grace. Scott of the Antarctic had no 
problem here. In his expedition diary 
of 1912 he wrote that on the whole it 
was “a pity" that he was dying, but 
expressed the hope that his and his col- 
league's families could he properly 
looked after. Compare this to my own 
entry, made on 12 March 1974 in 
response to the appearance of a spot on 
ray chin: “This is so typical of the way 
things arc going for me right new..." 

If 1 do start keeping a diary. I'll tell 
people that Pm doing iL Then they might 
be nice to me. for fear of being the sub- 
ject of a devastating thumbnail sketch. 
(It worked for Kenneth Williams. I be- 
lieve.) And I shall certainly he writing 
in the hope that my diaries win eventually 
be published with an introduction writ- 
ten by some suitably eminent person, be- 
ginning: “Although Andrew Marlin 
lived a life of almost complete ohscurity. 
his diaries cast an invaluable light on 
the..." Ah. but on the what, though? 
There’s the rub. 

This year, once again. I have decided 
that the little diary will serve. 


\ 




Is Ally McReal a Nineties heroine? Or a grotesque creation of male fantasy? 


T his week sees 
the final episode 
in the current series of 
‘Ally McBeal’. Its 
heroine is a feisty, 
sexy, engagingly 
flawed heroine for 
our times, believes 
Kate le Vann. 
Glenda Cooper 
disagrees: the series 
has many quirky 
assets and interesting 
characters, she 
argues. It’s just that 
Ally McBeal herself 
is not one of them 


She's everything we wish to be. 
That’s why I Kke bet; says Kate 
le Vurn - and perhaps why yon 
hate ben 

Here’s why I like Ally McBeaL 
She’s smart and plucky. She be- 
lieves in tree love and sbe can’t 
dance. And the show is the clos- 
est we've come to a primetime 
musical since The Kids From 
Fame. Most of my girlfriends 
hate her. “She’s self-obsessed 
and whiny," they say. “Those 
skirls," they say. 

While it’s true that Ally has 
docked up the single largest first 
person pronoun count in tele- 
vision history, most of these 
come from her endearing rep- 
etitionofihe first syllable of each 
sentence, which is only “T 
about half the rime. And it 
seems unfair that the same 
dress-sense that made This 
Life* s Anna strident and ballsy 
makes Ally a subservient wimp. 

Even tier faults don’t meet 
conventional female-angst spec- 
ifications, which is what makes 
Ally refreshing. She’s indecisive, 
insecure, a little naive - noth- 
ing men would find unattractive. 
But then, male fantasies fre- 
quently make great women: 
Linda Fioremmo in Tlx Last Se- 
duction, Sharon Stone in Basic 
Instinct. When women write 
for women, we get Meg Ryan 
movies. 

A recent survey showed that 
the only female characters in US 
sitcoms that British women 
identified with were Rebecca 


from Cheers and Frasiers Rnz. 
Rebecca, who has never been 
bettered, was a gorgeous mess 
- she may have had the body of 
a strong and confident woman, 
but sbe had the heart and stom- 
ach of a loser. Roz is another 
smart cookie who makes fool- 
ish choices. Feisty and sexy, 
she packs all the wrong mea who 
usually reach fourth base, but 
seldom a second date. 

For women, it’s all down to 
having the right neuroses; like 
Bridget Jones. Bridget struggles 
with calories. Score one. Ally is 
effortlessly skinny. Minus four. 
Bridget drinks and smokes too 
much, showing healthy disregard 
for her body. Score five. Ally 
would never smoke - this is 
America! - and she certainly 
doesn’t get pissed. Even on 
bad dates. Minns seven. And 
what about those bad dates? 
Bridget’s boss treats her like 
crap, and her boyfriend blows 
bot and cold. Go to double fig- 
ures. Everyone is in love with 
Ally, even when she doesn't 
know it, even when she’s dither- 
ing and stutterin g and being thin 
all the time. You do the maths. 
Bridget works at being irre- 
astible to men while Ally just is, 
without even being aware of iL 

It’s not hard to see why cool 
women won’t warm to her. Be 
honest, though - isn't part of the 
irritation just physical prejudice? 
Wouldn’t you hale Ally less if 
she didn’t look like even Natalie 
Imbruglia could lode her butt? 


It’s easy to like 

characterswboshare 
our flaws, because if 
they’re sexy, it lets us 
believe maybe our 
hang-ups are sexy 
too. Bui with ber limp 
hair and bad suits, 
the fixation with 
that drippy tease 
of an ex- . 
boyfriend - Ally . 
has problems , 
worth bonding ‘ 
with. Sbe may not 
be one of us, but 
she’s on our side. 

Bridget may rep- 
resent us as we 
are, but Ally 
shows us as we 
would be if we got 
everything wc 
wished 
for. 

Still 

screwing it up, but do- 
ing it in size 8 jeans. 

Ally McBeal knows that be- 
ing rich and thin doesn’t give 
you the answers. By my 
reckoning, that makes her a 
step forward “Even if I get past 
aD my problems," she says, “I’m 
just going to go out andgelnew 
ones." Here’s a hint. Ally: a bit 
of cellulite is always very 
popular. 


Kate k\ium is a freelance writer. 

Her first navel, Trailers', will be 

pubGshedkyVikmgm March 1999 


As a series, it’s great 
ftin. says Glenda Coop- 
er. Just get that irri- 
tating woman oot of it. 
WAAARGH. That 
was my reaction 
when Ally 
McBeal ad- 
mitted her 
age: 27. This 
woman is 27? 
If she’s that 
screwed up 
now she’s go- 
ing to have a 
mid-life crisis 
at 29 and be 
through with 
the menopause 
by the time 
she’s hit 31 
I 

can’t 
help 
it. I 
just 
hate 

ADy McBeal 
with a pure vengeance. Not the 
series - 1 have great affection 
for Richard Fish. Renee, 
Elaine el al. I would just find 
it perfect if they could take the 
eponymous heroine out of iL 
A sort of Not Ally McBeal. Or 
Ally McBeal Without That Irri- 
tating Woman. (Look, it worked 
for Taggart). 

Show me a shot of Calista 
Flockhart with that cute lhde 
scarf round her neck and I get 
a Favlovian reaction. 1 feel my 
blood pressure rising and an in- 


voluntary snarling at the back 
of my throat. 1 want Dancing 
Baby to stop grooving and 
squash her. 

Over-reaction? Certainly. 
But the problem with Ally is 
that she’s a plastic void at the 
middle of a funny series. Her 
skirts have more depth than 
her character - and thc>’ are ris- 
ing to an “eye- popping 14in" 
(I quote) in the next series, so 
goodness knows where her 10 
will end up. 

Strip away the big eyes and 
the perfect haircut and there's 
just a tide-list of what modern 
women are supposed to be con- 
cerned about. Successful - 
tick. Single - lick. Fulling apart 
- you betcha life. Aren’t all 
women like that really, boys? 

In fact. Ally is pure male 
fluffy fantasy - someone who 
holds down a job as a lawyer, 
has an expensive flat and de- 
signer clothes. And yeu Put a 
man on the same pianet and 
she turns into a doc-eyed 13- 
year-old. Neurosis - we got it 
in spades. 

Actually, the male fantasy 
clement is not the main protC 
lem. It's not that I demand that 
heroines should all have a first 
class degree in Post-Feminist 
Assertiveness. But 1 don't want 
a heroine who whinges so 
much. And about absolutely 
everything. “Oh Ally, why are 
your problems so much bigger 
than anyone etse's?” said long- 
suffering flatmate (and luckless 



Ally sounding board) Renee in 
one episode. They're not. 
They're just so terminally bor- 
ing that they seem bigger - and 
unsotvablc. As Ally herself 
said: "The trulh Is that 1 prob- 
ably don't want to be loo hap- 
py or content because then 
what? The more lost you are 
the more you have to look for- 
ward to." 

Compare her to the mag- 
nificent Renee (Date gets 
fresh? Kickbox him) or the 
wonderful Elaine (No man? 
Try her virtual husband CD). 
The only thing that makes 
sense is to let Ally get back with 
drippy Billy. Let's face it, 
Georgia and her new haircut 
deserve better than him. 

The best moment in recent 
episodes was when the Biscuit 
finally lost his cool and told 
Ally to shut up. Yes, yes we all 
cheered. How about shutting 
up for a few episodes? Go to 
the corner of the room and 
twist with the Dancing Rvins 
while we enjoy the other char- 
acters. 

I want Richard Fish in get 
together with the judge. 1 
was sony it didn't work out for 
the Biscuit and his old flame. 
So, can’t we just get rid of 
all those annoying bits in 
between that have Ally in 
them? Do us a Favour girl. 
Take a moment. 


Glenda Cooper is the Indepen- 
dent ’s social affairs correspondent 
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Send tour fashion rsouEMs 70.- Dear Annie, 
Independent os Sunday; 1 Canada Square, Canary Wharf, 
London £14 5DL, or fax them on: 0171 293 2043 
E-mail.- aiuuetg'indcpcodeBMW.uk 


I am g<^ting married in May next year and am having a ma- 
jor problem trying on dresses - recent trips to bridal shops 
hare left me in despair. My bust is a size 20 and my hips 
area size 22-24, bat the dresses on display are size 12 and 14 
so 1 can’t try any on. I am expected to order a dress not know* 
Log whether the style wfl] suit. I am 
also in the process of losing weight 
which compounds the difficulty as 
my body shape and size will change. 

1 fed very strongly that I should be 
able to choose the style of my wed- 
ding dress based on what I look like 
in it and not what it looks like on 
a hanger. Do yon know of anywhere 
in London which specialises in 
stylish dresses as opposed to 
meringues for the larger woman? 
laity Whittaker. London 
I really think you have touched on 
a problem here. Why shouldn't you 
be able ro by your wedding dress on 

in your size? I absolutely agree with you! Come on you man- 
ufacturers. do something about this! Shamefully, nothing in Lon- 
don but Blossoms Bridal (01992 442974) in Hertfordshire 
specialises in non-meringue dresses. It doesn't sell off-the-peg 
but it docs have samples that you could try. It would take about 
three months but you would have fittings as you went along so 
they could adjust as you lost weight. Prices start at £350. Or there’s 
Chapel Belles (01 787 371037) which is based in Suffolk. It stocks 
dresses up to a size 30 and sells off-the-peg for brides who want 
something quickly, but usually dresses are made to order which 
takes about four months. Prices from £350. Or, if you wanted 
to wait till early spring and you wanted something that wasn’t 
a “wedding dress 1 ' but could do as one, you could have a look 
at Anna Schollz's collection in Harrods which goes up to a size 
28. Its spring/summer 1999 collection goes into the store in 
Feb/March and prices start at £300-£500. Call 0181 964 3040 
for further enquiries. Best of luck. 

My friend has a delightful three-and-a-half-year-oid daughter 
who has an enormous raft of very serious (ie life-threatening) 
allergies and has to dress in natural fibres. His problem is good, 
thick, winter coats. All the coats be finds have a polyester lin- 
ing. Of course it’s paramount that the lining be cotton, since 
this will be closest to her skin. Do you have any idea where he 
can find a children's coat that oafy uses natural fibres? We both 
live in London, bat he would go to the aids of the earth if he 
knew there were shops there that sold all-cotton coats. 

Claire Nador. via e- mail 
1 was a little undear whether it had 

to be cotton or just of a natural fi- ^ " \ & 

bre so I have given some wool al- <■ ** 

tematives too. Greenfibrcs (mail m - -f 

order. 01803 868001) makes lots of 'f- j ji - 

nice things in organic cotton and m 
could do something by special order ; v. 

which would cost about £100. It could 
also sell you organic cotton (which - 
feels like sheepskin) for around £30- * " V IHV 

£40 per metre; it could be put in as ^ * V * . 

a warm lining to another cotton coat * w ^ 

that would be too light on its own. 'y * 

Gothworks (mail order 0181 299 
1619) sells all-cotton clothes for un- 
der-fives and also said it could do something special in organ- 
ic wool with an organic cotton lining. It would cost about £80. 
Finally Cocoon Coats (01389 755511) has a shop in Kensing- 
ton, London; tel; 0171 221 7000. It usually makes coats for adults 
but it could make one for a child for between £150-£250 in cot- 
ton with a pure wool lining: it would take about four to five weeks. 

I do hope something here helps your little friend. 

Readers! This is your last chance to order the Dear Annie book 
which is published on 1 6 November at a discount Quickly now. 


J Pre-publication offer 

I Please send me copies 

I of dear annie f« £8.99 
j (recommended retail price £9.99) 


fi 

fade rand fader 


! Total cost £ Post and packaging free in the UK (rest of 

■ l he world please add 25 r r) 

' Method of payment 

| 1 enclose a cheque for £ made payable to Fhber and 

| Faber Lid or please charge my 
| □ Mastercard d Visa 

I □ Delta (j| Am ex 

I □ Diner's Club G Switch 

I (Switch Issue Number ) 

j Account Number 


| Expiry Date 

f Name of Cardholder 


I Address 


| Signed 


I Date 


■ 

I Send lo Fiona Halliburton, Faber and Faber Ltd, 3 Queen 
I Square. London WCIN 3AU 
I tel: 0171 465 7513 fax: 0171 465 0043 

i O tint 30 Xuu.-mK.-r 1 *W! 
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Clockwise, from cop left: Lflac mo- 
hair top (sizes 8-1 A), £110. Grey 
Heck sparkle trousers (sizes 8-14), 
£155, both Miu Mu, Harvey Nkhols, 
67 Brampton Road, Kmghtsbridge, 
London SW3. Enquiries: 0171 235 
5000. Black leather silver wedge 
heel (sizes 3-7), £155, Russell & 
Bromley; 24-25 New Bond St, Lon- 
don W1. Enquiries: 0171 629 6903. 

Pink cashmere polo-neck, sweater 
(sizes 8-16). £160, Boden, 
reference no: WK108PRR Man 
Order/enqu iries: 0181 453 1535. 
Prince of (Abies check trousers with 
turn iq} (sizes 8-16). £215, Mar- 
garet Howell, 29 Beauchamp Place, 
SW3. Enquiries:0171 584 2462. 

Beige patterned top (sizes s-l), 
£49.99, matching cardigan 
(sizes s-l], £69, both Kookal, 5-7 
Brampton Road, Kmghtsbridge, 
London SW3; 66 King Street, Man- 
chester Enquiries: 0171 937 4411. 
Grey wool wide leg trousers (sizes 
s-xi), £129, Joseph, 315 Brampton 
Road, London, SW3; 81 King St, 
Manchester. Enquiries: 0171 590 
6200. Black leather shoes 
(sizes 3-7), £195, Ernesto Esposito 
for Russell & Bromley, 24-25 New 
Bond Street, London W1. 
Enquiries: 0171 629 6903. 

Grey top with lace trim (sizes 8- 
14), £80, Press & Bascyan, 1 1 
South Mol ton Street, London W1; 
22 Princes Square, Glasgow. 
Enquiries: 01622 763211. Grey 
wool trousers (sizes 8-14), £150, 
Costume National, Harvey Nichols, 
67 Brampton Road, Knightsbridge, 
London SW3. Enquiries: 0171 235 
5000. Black patent shoes (sizes 
4-7), £210, Michel Perry For Pied A 
Terre, 31 Old Bond Street, London 
W1. Enquiries: 0171 629 0686. 

Lilac mohair sweater (sizes 8-14), 
£85, Pied A Terre, 31 Old Bond St. 
London W1. 30-32 Queen Victoria 
St, Victorian Quarter, Leeds. 
Enquiries: 0171 629 0686. Grey 
wool trousers (sizes 8-16), £140, 
Whistles, 12 Saint Christophers 
Place, London W1; 9 High Street, 
Oxford. Enquiries: 0171 487 4484. 

Pink chiffon blouse (sizes 8-14), 
£150, grey trousers with green 
check (sizes 8-14), £185, both Paul 
Smith Women, 40 Floral Street, 
London, WC2. Enquiries: 0171 379 
7133. Satin sling-back shoes (sizes 
4-7), £210, Michel Perry for Pled A 
Terre, 31 Okl Bond St, London W1. 
Enquiries: 0171 629 0686. 


Photographs by Peter Warren 
assisted by Steve de Wet. 
Styled by Zoe Brown 
assisted by Natasha Hayman. 
Make-up by Tara Bryan 
using Clinique. 
Hair by Gareth Van Cuylenburg. 
Modelled by Christine. 
Shot at Alphaville Studios 
on 0171 490 8889. 
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by Annalisa Barbieri 


tv 




F or a long time I struggled with trousers, nervous of anything tailored. Thus fory 
I lived in leggings. Yes I know. Shameful. Me who writes about fashion every 
But trousers are so tricky aren’t they? They never fit in all the places they aremea 
to. And so it was that the thought of trying something on that would make my le 
look squat and sorry rather than the long and lean I had miraculously hoped ford 
me into the fashion cul-de-sac that is leggings. But just two weeks ago I found a 
ulous pair of trousers from Gap. Wool, lined (thus not itchy) and in navy or grey for £48 I bo 
both colours. They still don't fit exactly (too big on the waist if they fit on the hips) but I have- 
up on that in all but made-to-measure trousers. They are as comfortable to wear as leggmg- 
so much smarter so 1 no longer look as if I have strolled in from the garden. What’s the 
season for trousers? Who cares really - if they fit and they suit you, buy them. But if you d® 
having a pair made for you then send in a SAE, write “dressmakers” in the left-hand corner 
50 pence worth of stamps on it, and we’ll send you a copy of our dressmakers directory. For add 
see the top of Annie’s column. 
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THE iNDtrESntM ON SUNDAY ' REALi/ft 

SNQVEMBERms 


THE STYLE POLICE 


Through the nose 


w 


'itfa Marks Sc Spencer’s profits plunging, the store stands accused 
of losing its touch. What touch? asks James Sherwood 


W ould you blow £25 on 
a designer hankie? 


" I 

1 ***■ 


Saint Michael’s sins 


IS IT WORTH IT? 


TWO OF fashion's institutions have 
been much-maligned this week. Linda 
Evangelista raised suspicions that she was 
pregnant during a catwalk appearance in 
Portugal. She wasn't. And Marks & 
Spencer, the Peggy Mitchell of the British 
high street was accused of losing its touch. 
Profits arc down 23 per cent for the first 
six months of 1998 and shares fell 10 per 
cent to hit a five-year low. M&S chair- 
man, Sir Richard Greenbury, said, ~It’s 
a bloodbath out tiiere." referring to UK 
retail rather than Oxford Street on a Sat- 
urday afternoon. 

Melodrama aside, this is Style Mice 
not NASDAQ. We can only talk about 
Marks & Spencers merits as a frock shop. 
Is it supplying what we, the hip kitties of 
Britain, are demanding? 

"If you are a fashion stylist or a stu- 
dent who has hours to spend searching 
for one item, then you will find it in MAS,” 
says Loma V editor of Time Out's Sell 
Out section. “Mind rau, you could say thar 
about any store. I often think men who 
are dallying around a lot must think 
women have no imagination, because we 
all wear the same underwear." Any dis- 
cussion about MAS will always come 
down to the nation's drawers. But the 
store has been promoting itself as a se- 
rious proposition for fashion. M&S was 
the first to employ a consultant" design- 
ers Betty Jackson, Juiien MacDonald. 
Paul Smith and Ghost's Tanya Same to 


pep up the high fashion content of what 
was essentially middle England and 
middle-of-the-road clo thing. Debe chains 
went one further by naming its guest as 
designers Ben de LisL Pearce Honda, 
Jasper Conran and Maria GrachvogeL 

Angela Buholph, the “Fashion Victim” 
on Channel 4's She !s Cotta Have It, says, 
"Frankly. I'd send someone to buy my 
underwear in MAS but wouldn't be 
caught dead in any other branch than 
Marble Arch. I'd be bulk-buying this sea- 
son's 100 per cent cashmere for under 
£100 and elbowing Japanese tourists 
out of the way to make sure 1 got the last 
grey cashmere sweater. But apart from 
underwear and cashmere. Fashion Vic- 
tim would bypass MAS as a faction store." 

Strike two against MAS is availability. 
This season, the mags all shot at least one 
MAS piece that got it right - a neat pair 
of pinstripe slouch pants or a grey em- 
pire line maxi dress. Now you try finding 
these pieces in your local branch. The 
MAS seasonal stockpile is so vast some 
of us just can't be bothered to wade 
through myriad items in offensive colour 
ways to find the one grey item left on the 
rail, which is inevitably a size 23. Hying 
to be all things to all people will inevitably 
disappoint If you promise high fashion 
pieces to young customers and don't de- 
liver. then you've lost another customer 
to Oasis or Dorothy Perkins. 

The key selling point MAS always had 



Well, you can still trust M&S undies 


against high street rivals was quality. But 
even that is in question. There's a lot of 
variation in the make-up at MAS. In some 
cases it is overrated. Because the stock 
is so vast, you tend to find a piece you re- 
ally want and then the size is unavailable. 
And thafsaprobtem. AiguaMy.M&S has 
been busy with its foray into contempo- 


rary interiors, which Loma V says is ex- 
cellent. Or trying to comer the gourmet 
pre-pack meal market, which Fashion Vic- 
tim swears by. Again, this is M&S trying 
to be afi tilings to all people. Maybe they 
need to get back to basics where fashion 
is concerned. 

MAS prides itself on providing us with 
our basics. A couple of years ago, it was 
chic to admityou bought your basks from 
MAS. You’d hear hip young mums 
boasting about buying an extra pack of 
JO-12 year old white T-shirts for them- 
selves and spending the VAT on Tequila. 
Now we buy our basics from Gap. Gap 
works because it is a US import, it is a 
young label in the UK and because the 
label is accepted along with Carhartt and 
Dockers as a funky label to be seen 
wearing. Nobody under 40 and of sound 
mind would bliy their Ifhflifk or ttenims 
from MAS. 

So is Style Police dancing on the grave 
of St Michael? Not a bit of it. MAS has 
always had the right ideas, but smaller, 
younger companies have always been able 

to copy and carry them through more 
quickly. MAS underwear is, was and al- 
ways will be a solid gold design classic. 
For the big white shirt, the 100 per cent 
cotton T-shirt and the alk viscose cardi, 
MAS is king. But the scatter technique 
with “high fashion pieces” - selective 
stockists, short runs and nervous public- 
ity campaigns - is not going to cut it 


WHEN PERFECTLY good paper nosewipes 
exist for those autumn blow-and-throw mo- 
ments, why invest in a designer handkerchief? 
After all, these little squares of cloth are one 
of life's oddities, combining the worst in both 
hygiene and fashion. Where is the market 
for germ storage with a label ? To justi- A. 


fy the £25 expense of the 1 00 per cent 
cotton Hermes hankie, one would / 
surely have to suffer a penna- / Jy' A 
neat designer cold. Or else an X syrs* 
obsession with lounge suits. / AAA 1 
Handy breast pockets / oW 

for displaying that / JpA’' 
crisp hint of hand- A AAA 
kerchief are 
strangely ab- 

sent on casual Nyl|\ 
clothing. 

Available in 
blue, yellow or white, 
the Hermbs is touted as >. 
a “man’s handkerchief”, 
although at only 24 square 
inches of cloth, it’s a disap- 
pointingly plain and compact slice \ V vj 
of m anlin ess. Historical dandies would V”. 
despair at the lack of frills, but then this > 
is not a hankie for gesticulation. There's just 
not much to flourish, should you wish to. 
except for perhaps the discreet, embroidered 
Hermes logo in the comer. 

"The price of a handkerchief is determined 
less by design than by the skills used and the 
textile quality,” says Martin Addlcman of the 
Irish Linen Company, the thinking nose 


££ 


blower's choice lor handkerchiefs. "It’s 
about the integrity of the doth, and a goad 
handkerchief will always have a hand rolled, 
rather than machine stitched, edge." The 
Hermes hankie passes the quality test with 
its authentically uneven stitching. However. 
Sk even the gentle roll of an edge cannot 
make the price authentic. 

\ For a more reasonable £1150, 
\ the Irish Linen Company can of- 
\ fer you the same cruftsnxan- 
f* \ ship. A more user friendly 

K \ and practical investment 

** fnr shlW or ^ow. 

But the pnicii- 
cality of the 
Hermes hand- 
kerchief b not 
p Afjr really the point 

•y w s a 
A/& / century nod to a 19th- 

j? A/ A century fad for showing 
off with a statement hankie. 

<7 Ay / However, whilst 1 9 ih -century 
versions were radical, printed 
17/ with satirical cartoons and political 
statements, the only statement here s 
Y disposable income versus disposable 
Kleenex. 

If a statement is what you require, then 
why not plump for one from novelty hankie 
sellers. Magnificent Mouchoirs? For a mere 
£4.95, you too could blow your nose on the 
London Underground Map, something that 
would probably bring immense satisfhctioD 
to many commuters. Anna MchiQe-James 
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House & Home 


Hor Sales 


Unusual Gifts 


House & Home 


The Dolls 
House Emporium 



II 3 jH'! 


Dept INI5, Ripley 
Derfwstot DE5 3YD 


QUALITY 

BEDNAKERS 


Ma Mata and inajneM 
cad cmpremK uAjIuquc 
d inti hams Uu* md 
octama. toy fer w Hff 
enhuf atkgie UD job 
(Ur Ian Aten 


MATTRESSES 

DIRECT FROM OUR 
OWN W3RKSHOPS AHD-e 
SOU) SEPARATELY L 


01 773 513773 


IfcarifMfcdqntisa DW 


10301 





POCKETED 

ACTiOhr^ 

TROUSER 

ONLY £21.99 

or buy 2 for £38.99 (Save £S) 
SiyWi. omdoof punun, uort. 
town in counirvweoiJ&ggjji 

• rv«W- „.ii i Ijm- r 
Kcctirj -tn.n0ti I a jl\ 

■ VLu-hirie uj^hahk- 4 

• El.v(| aiming pL. / 1 

lntymHnn I / I | 

• I'iimi h.t> / /I f 


Jigsaw Puzzles 

from TOUR photos 


DQimto m SEvenmnwG H 
DOS H AH EUEMfl BFT BOX UR 
280pa - 15x1 T- £14.99 incpBp 
l2apa-Ifxll*-£13.99tKpap 
fiOpa- I5xl)*-£I2.99 Inc plip 
30pcs-llxlT-£10.99tocpS}i 



'BEST 
PINE BEDS' 

EVENING STANDARD 
<£ SUNDAY THES 


The Indiana Boot 

1 Tough, Comfort! A true Uxm 

and Cotmoj Rambling Bom 
in Nfutmrfc Leather. This 
functional rugged, li jt faw eigta 
w alking boot is Cambrcfle 
lined with a Porelle bOOO 
waterproof breathable 
membrane and a Sdite 
Gghtweight robber sole. Which 

means it s mueepmof and 

breathable whatever the weather. The boat has gentle ankle support 
which makes it ideal for anno? walking and trekking. 

Ejrrpconal lahjrr nr only have 630 pairs Itfl due U> the introduction of 
a new style. UsuaBy advertised at £99 JO 

While this stock lasts - 

SPECIAL VALUE PRICE: £69.50 

y*jjfcjr<7| Limited lo fate pain per fmihl SB" 39 

MMlaLI Easy order the 9L18 948 3648 e=a 
Dept IND Country CalaJogue Lid, IMH 

10 Omni Street Caverdnun, Reading. Berkshire RG4 SAU 


MAP MEASURERS 


COMPASSES 


ALTIMETERS 


Call us now on freefone 

0800 19 19 19 


Our impressive range of 40 
Pedometers allow you to 
choose the right model for 
your needs, if you Jog, Walk, 


i For a free no obligation quote. 
• Direct from the manufacturer 


• Next day installation available 
nationwide. 


Run, Cyrie or you would just like’ 
to know how tor you hove walked 
the dog, you can measure the 
distance travelled, lightweight and . 


i Rent or buy g? 
i New or 
reconditioned. 


LIFETIME (fe- 
GUARANTEE BS 

ON ALL BED FRAMES V 
(supeiaoR corsnojcnora 1 


IfcONDOMS 


Spring Mer from Ibe tap! 


Si X USS 5, l 5C/?£5T POST SESME 


ACTTZM.MIS3) 

Fahhohe Fma, 14 Cnqdn Urn 
BomiNiSinTqSH73M 
01737 379342 


281 Hackney Road London E2 
238 Grays Inn Road London WCi 

call O 5 OO 498 008 free 


couNTuvnrrsmiiAni i 
.if_i r.«,jni:n; 

Tel. 07071 223550 
Fax. 01579 351433 i 


Q*- wno W« bring home the beer 
Ns year with a personal touch? 


Win & Hamper 3n 1 
<©ur I 
Cfirtsftmasf 0itt | 
Outlie Competition | 


HOIS JBffUL 
LASmGGFTS 


£30 to £1900 


bweinl 
Prim hnc 


UMNET GLOBE BUraODM 
QnngisaiCsmiMycnaja 



Elegant Glowing Glass i 
Candles and Timeless 
Gilts for the Millennium 1 
Fmaph one 080 0 652 B560 
Fa* 07070 600760 
Monty United. Gtamaton. 
Rnosrmwaui. Pwtiheft. j 
Gwynedd LLS3 8LF 

EtoU x*B»ManlyU(tanaii.co i* I 




Stare of the air U5. water 
Ghen now anUlable in ibe 
UX 

Unique sysem SUeadowo 
IO 1 nncran parttde. 
Rephceable atwdgp. 

No pLodc botdesl 
Easy piimb double filler 
sysUmXtSO.99 


CAUFOBNIA PURTIY 

201 Sytl calaa Road, 
Croydon CM) ZET 


Precision Mode Instruments 
guaranteed for reliability and accuracy; 

We also have a large selection of Mop Measurers, 
Compasses, Magnifiers, Stop Watches etc. ail 
available at excellent prices. 

FREE COLOUR BROCHURE despatched by return. 

W W 7 I FAX OB PHONE FOR 

Tta ftf ratfi in ow BEE eniw hodwre of 90089 precUan namentt 

PHJOMETERS INTERNATIONAL LTD (IN44) 

13/14 James Welt Close, Drayton Helds, 
Daventry, NorttmntB NN 1 5RJ 

Tel 01327 706030 Fax 01327 871633 





G I Y'B. .YOUR L I F E A t ! F T*1 


Unusual Gifts 


Q2 -Who will make sure met your 
water to at American toveta of 
p«*y7 


Mobility 


^ Tree 


SEX?. 1 

'Here's no read quite nke it 


INDEPENDENCE 
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customer first LJ ^ 


; 5KYMUIT 

PLEASURE 
Tt PRODUCTS 

e mM 


Fmancudlm 
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BRITISH DESIGNED & BUILT 



□1- Who con you subscribe to to 
H*ca up your knbvo season? 


BUY DIRECT 
from 

THE BRITISH 
MANUFACTURER 


Health & Leisure 


RENT or BUY 


RENT A ROW OF VINES 


mckinley the Erotic Review 


FREE HOME TRIAL 




jJrontoyfledraBvttlfRSL 

ha HU. tody farpnn Unit 
Sreed^&pai. 

REMEMBER WHEN 
520 Parley Way, is E3 
CraydraCR04RE C3r 




03- W Mcii compa ny win doU up 
your Christmas? 



fence, P 


The Independent fins teamraf up 
wit fi 

org 0<|,c5 ^ct to offer a special 


Organic Cfiristjruu Hamper 
prize cadi, weefi until Sti 
December. 


■ To cnler, swipfv fuhl’ tfic fiw rjutstums 
numfierufunc tojiw, fiidilSiamonjst 
Christmas Gijt Guide mfimisements. 
Once urn fiave found tilem, 

; vou must find t fie answers wfucA refer to 

fliiwtiscments on tfie page. 

: Said \vur answers, tc^rtfter witfi. vour name, 
. address and daytime tefephane number on a 
postcard to: 
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& YOUNG 


RATH OIL 

A non medicinal therapy 
oil warms and relaxes 
everyday muscular joint 
aches and pains the way 
nature intended. 
£1239 fare. HR 40ml 


~TS t 1 Dolls House 
Jn Furniture 
W andDoQsfor 
Qifldren. 

I \ PtohaHylhe 


SPORTING BALM 

For me natural athlete 
relax away those aches and 
sprains from sport 
the natural way, a secret 
blend of oils and Cocoa 
Butter wiH warm and relax. 
£12499 Inc. RR 40g 
sppmttatuHM. fixing saaasnH 

HcKTWLEY ft YOUNG 
P.0. BOX 8S02 
11 HILL STREET 
AR DR OS SAN 
KA22 6 VB 


is the fastest -growing magazine in Britain, and. 
the most talked-about. In uie bumper Christinas 
issue (our in November), you wfll find: Simon 
Raven’s scandalous new story; an exclusive excerpt 
from Arnold Weskers new erotic novel; Fiona 
Pitt-Kdhley goes into brothels and Michael 
Bywater runs one; Naim Ataflah writes on knick- 
ers; Stephen Bayley puts Peter Mandebon behind 
him and discusses the new taboos; Christina 
Odonc is stranded on the Island of Seduction. 
Wittier than the Spectator, more erudite than The 
Etvnemift, richer in country matters than Country 
Life. Ir goes beyond the cop shd£ And now irs 
moot Wy. Subscribe now and racejyr the next tea 
issues for £20. For ypurself, or a gift for a friend, 
lover, husband or wife. That’s 20% off the cover 
price. 20% less than you'd pay at WHSmith. 
if they'd sdl ic. 

^Tw5rTOTMffiourA«5w 5i? tT a wTOTin'jSiBrKEWEv^ 
FOR ONETCM HK)M THE NEXT (NCWOeq ISSUE. 


■2*0800 018 2003 


Not Just a ^.-1 
Britiih Company.. 


A BRITISH MANUFACTURER 


Gardening 



GARDEN 

Design, Construction and Planting 
By James Kelly 


IDEAL OPPORTUNITY 
Reaching over I JmSion reader! net the Ovstmas Gift 
Guide is the ideal place for you to advertise your 
products and services. 


Sf lo strincribe today cafl FREE on 0800 026 25 29 
5 Fax this farm on OI7M37 3528 
E Fora dis coupon ta EPS (Dcpc IS 17). PO Box 27IL 
LorabrWIA SAY ic«twupve«£) 




raerr PRESSES 4AD CRUSHERS 
iMflaftanliniMl 
hakremfctrtjBkt. 

las J aa sat na t J en BBC 


llfil 


pOTtcara to: 

Christmas Gift Guide 
Competition NaG, 
Marfiefimj DrfjL, iTtft Ftoor, 

The Independent, 

One Canada Squnre, Omary Wharf, 
London. E 14 5DL.’ 


meet you ve 

• -lawn. 

Tel: 01222 389307 


ACCESS- VISA -M/CARD 

credit card hotline 
FREEPHONE- 0800 3884108 



™ red cider 


CONTENT 

The Christmas guide cavers numerous categories for 
gift ideas - whether you offer pocket watches, lingerie. 
taJfoon trips, luggage, musk stands or flowing your own 
vines - we have the credentials for effective selling. 


ieo. Stan had. Ilmxd 
tVm EX L' BE 
■ttOIEJtffeMiiflii 
Far 0133 «eiT 


Bfc'RR. 


M me c aria icnsB d 3a 
ntMBi 9a Gwaa Bawi 
■OBCracug ‘^flaaufernr. 
Bsrts Anew wd *6 Kuas 

Wfbcaad sefeeflons and 


Cfofing date Jot Competition No. 6 
is Friday UtA Ncnwn&r. 

Fbrajrce 

, brochure, please caff on 0171 729 2828 . 


uewcmtaaauCam 

ipetti had. ■’las era CB nre 
E«rufl» wreew! enre 

« CH3CWCV SXMl -na OT 
S»«30 


HMiireaMqBUitD 

IMUMlKDriXibn 

ltaLMWItari»iai7M 

W: 01789 266420 


FOR THE PERSON WHO THINKS 
THEY HAVE EVEKYTB1NC 
PcncoaDj FLmd Crahed Beer 

YotlT limr pm prlwr^t qq 

riKbhcL 

No idtiiiei or preeratm. 

pcsDcnk free t»]K. 
OKDEfi NOW far Valque OB 
JxjRM Botdra 0.9$ 

[bi pnaMioiida faekj 
UK 72kr ran IMS 
Ltzgitm Brmwmry 

01505 850267 


Ty (cpdond) 

Fax (opdonal) 

□ 1 endete a chaque (made out » ‘EPF) fer£ 

□ PIbhc debit riiy145ArNASTBICARDAHBCWVnCKDBIIA 

card £ (bflted In raarfaig) 

Card Number 


THE FINEST 
GLASSHOUSES 
MONEY 
CAN BUY 

Tried, raced and proven. 


QS- who win make you an 3D y 
you drink enough Ma Christmae? 


DATES 

The Independent and Independent on Sunday 
Christmas Gft Guide will appear on the foSowing- 
Satudays and Smdays leading up to Ovistmas- 






Food & Wine 


~ November 
~ December 


7-fl/ 14-15 / 21-22 / 28-29 
5-6 


‘ • • * *■' 




every Hartley Glasshouse 
is perfectly designed and | 
eogioeered. 

Hinicr Ckinpao, FreepoH, 
GrecnfleU, OEdhun. OL3 7BB. 


[Expiry Data (bnportani) 


I rToTBLACK^TniFp" 

H R H w F. (v Y 


(Chrefmas gft ideas can also be advertised on any wedtfty) 


No* 0 Cunt. <3 Veil Order 
BrcTh-rc erre hYrr.pir Sen-.'; 


[issue Number (Swftch-Drio Only) 




01765 689227 
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PEOPLE IN FASHION 


She lives on a farm and takes a dim view of fashion. 
■ n ~T lei 8631 sartorial agony aunt, talks to 

Bartien, tite woman who knows her best 

Pigs and 

mules 


I 


n the three years since Annie 
started writing her column in 
Beal Life, it has grown to near 
cult status. She is a fashion 
-agony aunt but people with 
little interest in clothes lap up her 
waspish style and wise asides. The 
point for her, though, is still her core 
readers; those with naggin g problem s 
in the wardrobe department. 

“I love getting aD those letters,” 
she says (she gets an average 150 per 
week). “Sometimes I get fed up and 
think ‘how ever am I going to find 
the answers this week?’ and then HI 
get a lovely letter and that makes all 
the difference.” 

Annie — no surname is forthcom- 
ing - lives “somewhere between the 
river Thw and the river Carron” with 
her five children and her h usband of 
17 years. He is a pig fanner. “We met 
when I was 16 and I married him a 
year later. He’s 10 years older -that’s 
very glamorous when you’re 16.” I tell 
her that everyone thinks she is about 
50. “Yes I know,” she says, “but Tm 
noL” She is, in fact, 34. 

Annie grew up in London and only 
moved to the country nine years ago. 
This is reflected in her wardrobe, 
which, is surprisingly metropolitan. “I 
don’t dress constantly in welling- 
tons. I gg through stages. In May I 
went through a pedal pusher and 
mules stage and I wore them con- 
stantly, even on the farm. 

“It’s especially important to look 
good when you live on a farm, oth- 
erwise you can just neglect yourself. 
I would wear nty ‘whore mules’ -four 
inch heels with furry cow print from 
Sense. Fabulous things. It took me 
ages to do anything but I didn't care 
because I felt great" 

Other “stages” have included a 
barmaid look - “I had my cleavage 
on show 24 hours a day. The male 
teachers at my son’s school kept call- 
ing me in to discuss his progress” - 
and a “wafting chiffon Thirties look 
in which I would run from room to 
room clutching the doorframes”. 

Despite her massive mailbag, An- 
nie only answers three or four ques- 
tions a week. “1 don't have a databank 
or anything so I can’t answer many 


more than that” she explains. “Most 
of the information is in my bead. I have 
to know who is doing what at the mo- 
ment which i$ difficult because I 
don’t go to the shows. But IH have an 
idea of who has done the sort of boots 
that ‘Sally from Bristol’ wants. Then 
it’s a case of ringing round and round 
and round until I find an answer.” 

She keeps big files marked “Bible, 
A-D” with Information seat in from 
readers or suppliers. For the past 18 
months she has also had a research 
assistant which she says is “bliss”. 

Annie answers questions on all 
matters of fashion but she has a spe- 
ciality; she is an authority on bras and 
breasts. “I have a huge male reader- 
ship and they tell me they read it for 
mentions of breasts and the like, 
which I find both funny and a little 
sad,” she says. “The bra is the most 
important item of clothing in most 
women’s wardrobe. It symbolises so 
much and a good bra can make you 
feel fantastic.” ■ 

She knows just about every trick for 
concealing a bra strap. “Sometimes 
you have to just sew your bra straps 
into your dress to stop It showing but 
equally sometimes an escaped bra 
strap is highly sexy.” 'Where does she 
buy her bras? “Marks & Spencer be- 
cause it’s » easy but they should make 
more styles in black. And the odd La 
Perla bra for when I’m going through 
a Sophia Loren period.” 

Does she love dothes? “Some- 
times, it depends on bow I'm feeling 
about my body. I much prefer buy- 
ing stuff for the house. If I were 5ft 
lOin and really skinny I would prob- 
ably love dothes much more. But not 
being so makes me able to write the 
column. If I were tall and skinny I'd 
spend my whole time showing off at 
cocktail parties." 

One of the services Annie offers 
through her col umn are the direc- 
tories, nationwide lists of dressmak- 
ers, manufacturers of big shoes, 
underwear etc. “When I was a child, 
I would read my mother’s Woman's 
Own and on the problem page the 
agony aunt would say "write in for my 
fact sheet on impotence or spots'. Af- 
ter doing the column for a while, it 



raver deep, hat high: ’it is especially important to look good when you live on a farm’, she insists 


became obvious that certain sartor- 
ial problems were just as pressing.” 

If there is such a need, 1 ask her, 
why does she think no one has done 
a column like this before? “The 
amount of research needed is phe- 
nomenal and the column lives or dies 
on its meticulous research. You can’t 
be woolly, you have to tailor the an- 
swer to tiie reader." 

We take a tour of the bouse. 
There is a piano which Annie's hus- 
band plays, and a very big library - 
“I like having the answers.” Who is 
her favourite author? “I’m not very 


good ou finishing books, not even 
those Penguin Classics that cost 60p. 
I'm reading Ted Hughes's Birthday 
Letters at the moment which is fan- 
tastic. And I’m re-reading the St 
dare's series try Enid Blylon.” 

Last year, Annie was approached by 
Faber & Ruber to put her column into 
book form. Julian Loose, Baber’s ed- 
itorial director, explains what attract- 
ed him: “1 was first aware of Annie 
because (like all men) I am secretly a 
fascinated reader of women’s fashion 
and problem pages and it soon dawned 
on me that the col umn was much more 


than this. Not only did she deal with 
men's many clothing issues, but An- 
nie was a true authority on all matters 
sartorial she was genuinely witty and 
fun, and wise and down to earth, as only 
those close to pig farmers can be.” 

‘dearannie, a no-nonsense guide log et- 
ting dressed' is published on 16 November 
by Faber & Faber, £9.99. To order your 
copy at a reduced price, turn to the or- 
der form on page 6. Annie makes her 
first public appearance on 24 November 
at Waterstones in Hampstead, let 0171 
794 109S for further details 


SHOPPING WITH... 

TRACEY BOYD 


Florence, Paris, Portobello 
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TRACEY BOYD imagines that 
• -j most designers, like herself, 
■f hardly ever buy clothes. “I 
wear my own - if you’re a girl 

it kind of makes sense, but when 

I do buy I choose things which 
are completely different from 
what I design." Boyd produces 
pretty skirts and dresses in 
beautiful fabrics for her own 
two-year-old label, Boyd, but 
when die’s “nowhere near fash- 
ion people", rustles around in 
long skirts “made from tent ma- 
terial" which make her feel like 
a wigwam. “I go to Vexed Gen- 
eration in Soho [3 Berwick 
Street, London Wl; 0171 287 
6224] which sells amazing 
streetwear. It’s terrifying to get 
^o, on the first floor down an 
alleyway which smells of piss - 

you have to walk across this hor- 
rible diicken wire bit, but hade 
it’s fantastic and inventive." 

Boyd buys accessories 
aplenty. She carries a velvet tote 
by Samantha Heskia (0171 589 
9777 ). “It’s feminine but big 
enough to keep ray huge Filo- 
fax in.” The petite designer has 
teeny size two-and-a-half feet. 
Every season she treats herself 

to Manoto Blahaik shoes, “and 

Prada and Miu Miu are good 
because they do a size 35. 1 ab- 
solutely adore shoes by the 
designer, Rodolpbe Meuudier 
[The Cross, 141 Portland Road, 
London Wll; 0171 727 6760], 
-pas they fit me perfectly.” 

" Bqyd also loves buying vin- 
tage shoes (her latest are Turk- 
ish slippere, complete with 
curled toes and tassels) and 



Boyd has a soft spoc for cashmere from Portobello Market 


dothes. "I scour markets and 
retro shops like Vent [open on 
Fridays and Saturdays on Led- 
bury Road, London Wll] and 
there’s a second-hand cash- 
mere stall at Pourtobdlo Market 
under the Westway flyover 
where I get floral cardigans for 
£25-£40. People always ask me 
where I buy them." Boyd also 
likes shopping for children’s 
knitwear; jumpers from Gap 
Kids (0800 427 789) and Jigsaw 
Junior (0171 491 4484). “I 
even wear kids’ socks - it’s pa- 
thetic,” she laughs. 

•fiacey likes to buy lots of 
stuff abroad - it makes for a 
more unique look as other 
people are less likely to have 
them. Florence is a favourite 
destination- “I always go to 
this really old-fashioned 


baberdasheiy, called Qnerrioli 
and Lucherini [00 39 
055292035]. It’s got really 
fantastic ribbons; Swiss Alpine 
ribbons and sampler ribbons 
with cross hatches. I've got oo- 
dles of boxes from there." For 
bathroom products, Boyd also 
visits the Farmacentica di San- 
ta Maria Novella (16 Via Del- 
ia Seal a; 00 39 055216276) set 

in part of an old church. “When 

you go in, the smell’s quite ex- 
traordinary. I come home with 
bags of fantastic herbs and oil 
sorts of weird potions.” 

. In Paris, the designer visits 
Colette (213 Rue Saint Honor'd; 
00 331 55353390). “Even 
though lots of the things there 
are available in London, I like 
theway they put them together.” 
On a recent trip to New York, 


m Boyd was fascinated by Michael 
| Andris Glass Co (250 Elizabeth 
5 Street, NYC; 001 212219 8253). 

0 “They had the most beautiful 

1 hand-blown glass eggpups grad- 
| ed in colours like lilacs and 

pinks - ail my kind of colours. 
I thought it was an absolutely 
exquisite place.” Other little ob- 
jects Mattered around Boyd’s 
stylish home haven't travelled 
quite as far. “I go to Judy 
Greenwood Antiques [657 Ful- 
ham Road, London, SW3: 0171 
736 6037] for things like French 
enamel pots, picture frames and 
curtain tiebacks.” 

. Aside from ribbons, beauti- 
ful glassware and scaled-down 
shoes, wbat does Tracey Boyd 
shop for? “I get excited about 
food shops like Baker & Spice 
[46 Walton Street, London 
SW3; 0171 589 4734]. I could 
get extremely podgy on cheese 
straws from there.” From a 
“wonderful delicatessen" on 
Fiilham Rood called Sahnneria 
Estense (837 Fhlham Road, 
London SW6; 0171 731 7643) 
Boyd buys “Italian food and 
bread, like foccacia.” She buys 
organic meat from a “wonder- 
ful butcher on Wandsworth 
Bridge Road called Randalls 
[0171 736 3426]. They do fan- 
tastic home-made pies. I wish 
1 had time to buy from indi- 
vidual greengrocers and butch- 
ers all the time. 1 hate being 
manipulated by supermarkets, 
and it makes me really livid 
when they switch the aisles 
around to confuse you.” 

Imogen Fax 



THE HISTORY OF. 

NAIL VARNISH 


Talon-spotting 


NAIL VARNISH is instant 
fashion in a bottle that won’t 
break the bank. There is evi- 
dence that as far back as 4,000 
years ago manicures took 
place in southern Babylonia, 
and manicure instruments 
have been found Egypt’s royal 
tombs. Body decoration, 
including henna as a slain for 
fingernails and toenails, has 
been practised across the 
world for centuries. 

Nail varnish as we recognise 
it is a 20th-century phenome- 
non. In 1917, Cut ex intro- 
duced the first tinted liquid 
nni1 polish, made from natural 
resins coloured with dyes. 
Technology developed and 
the Twenties saw nail var- 
nishes made from plasticised 
nitrocellulose (a man-made 
film-former), but this didn't 
adhere well to the nail and 
wore poorly. 

In the Thirties, Revlon cre- 
ated a revolutionary opaque 
nail enamel which used colour 
pigments, provided creamier 
coverage and disguised any 
blemishes on the nail bed. 
And, in 1939, Revlon, was the 
first company to co-ordinate 
lipstick colour with nail colour. 

Strongly coloured nail var- 
nish was popularised in the 
Fifties by screen heroines, 
and, by the Sixties, pale nails 
were all the rage. Mary Quant 
introduced her first make-up 
range with six nail colours In 
1965 and, in 1968, Boots 17 
nafl varnish was launched with 
a new non-drip formula. Mod- 


Nails and Ops: Revlon, 1946 

cm nail varnish formulations 
are now mixed with synthetic 
resins for manmum gloss, pig- 
ment and wearing properties. 

In the last few years, nail 
varnish has enjoyed a fashion 
revival. Chanel's nail sensation, 

Rouge Noir, was first seen on 
the catwalk in 1994. and be- 
came its best-selling product 
ever. Its cull status rocketed 
when it was seen on Uma. 
Thurman's nails in Pulp Fiction . 

US brands Hard Candy 
and Urban Decay have been 
creating “alternative” colours 
and packaging, aimed at young 
people. Urban Decay's ad 
campaign ran with the tagline 
“Does Pink Make You Puke?” 
and Hard Candy has a line for 
men: Candy Man. 

NaH varnish can now he glit- 
tery, fruit-scented and glow-in- 
the-darfc and comes in all hues, 
Susannah Conway 


FASHION 9 


ROBERT HYDE 


Horoscopes 


Aries 




You arc entitled to your 
opinions but try to 
remember that you are only 
one among 6 billion and not 
a particularly special one at 
that. Sorry to burst your 
bubble but if you expect 
everyone to agree with you 
this week you are going to 
be profoundly disappointed 
- worse, you could find 
yourself arguing with 
someone who has a firmer 
grasp of the facts and won’t 
hesitate to use them to 
make you look silly! 

Phone forecast: 0891 871 374 

Gemini 



You may find yourself on a 
collision course with 
authority figures this week 
but no way should you back 
down if you believe that 
your cause is just. The fight 
may at times get dirty but 
you have nothing to fear if 
you stick to the facts and 
refuse to trade insults with 
those who seem to believe 
that be who shouts loudest 
wins. Your horoscope 
promises that it is only a 
matter of time before the 
odds turn in your favour. 
Phone forecast: 0891 871 375 

Cancer 



No matter how many things 
you can have this week it is 
the one tiling you cannot 
have that will haunt your 
dreams. It may be a person, 
it may be a possession, it 
may be position of power - 
whatever it is, you want it 
primarily because you know 
it is not allowed. TTiis is one 
dream you need to wake up 
from: if your obsession gels 
the belter of you there is no 
telling where it might lead. 
Plrone forecast: 0891 871 376 

Leo 



You will be in a rebellious 
mood this week and anyone 
who tries to restrict your 
movements or shacldc you 
with rules and regulations 
may soon wish they had 
targeted someone a Utile 
less bloody-minded. You 
have every right to come 
and go as you please but 
remember it cuts both ways 
and partners and loved 
ones are unlikely to sit 
around waiting for you to 
return if you decide to 
spend more time away than 
at home. 

Phone forecast : 0S91 871 37 7 

Virgo 



You may be a serious 
person but there is nothing 
very serious about your 
horoscope this week! In fact 
it is so light and cheery that 
even if you have major 
problems they won’t get you 
down at all. If a relationship 
has been beading south of 
late this is the perfect time 
to patch things up. 

Whatever your differences 
a little bit of humour wili 
bring you back together - 
and you’ll stay together if 
you laugh more often. 

Phone forecast: 0891 871 378 


Libra 



You will face a range of 
difficult tasks this week, that 
require courage, skill and 
dexterity - qualities you 
possess in abundance. At 
the very lean you will be 
called upon to handle 
situations others find 
distasteful or disturbing - 
and if there's a hint of 
danger involved you will 
enjoy it all the more! But 
resist the urge to go looking 
for trouble: your horoscope 
warns you could find more 
of it than you bargained for. 
Theme forecast: 0891 871 373 

Taurus 


Duty calls and being a loyal 
Libran you won't want to 
let anybody down. But he 
on your guard for those 
who simply want to lake 

advantage of your kindly 
and helpful nature. If they 
think they can get away 
with it they will dump their 
work loud in your lap and 
disappear before you can 
change your mind. The first 
lime it happens you must 
lock up a major fuss and let 
everyone know you will not 
be taken for granted. 

P&oise forecast: 08** 1 8”! 379 

Scorpio 



You appear to have a talent 
for uncovering others’ nasty 
little secrets - a talent you 
can put to positive or 
negative uses this week, 
depending an your feelings 
for the people involved! But 
remember it works both 
ways: if a rival or enemy 
uncovers something you 
would rather staved hidden 
you will have to negotiate 
their silence - and it you've 
got nothing to bargain with 
you may hove to deal with 
an embarrassing disclosure! 
Phone forecast: 0891 S r 1 380 

Sagittarius 

Do you fed old, inadequate, 
worn out? Does your body 
tell you it's past its sell-by 
date? Well don't despair 
because once Jupiter moves 
in your favour on Friday 
your energy and enthusiasm 
will come flooding back. It 
was there all the time, of 
course - you had simply 
forgotten how to access iL 
Now you will go right the 
other way and pass yourself 
off as a teenager again - 
though the waistline’s a bit 
of a give-away! 

Pfrone forecast: 0S91 871 381 

Capricorn 



You may be confused about 
your aims and ambitions 
but who says you have to 
have everything planned 
down to the last dot? There 
is too much order in your 
life as it is. so make this the 
week when you seize buck 
your freedom and make the 
rules up as you go along. 
Your horoscope promises 
that fate will guide you in 
the right direction, even 
though you may have no 
idea at present what that 
direction might be. 

Phone forecast: 0S91 871 382 

•Aquarius 



There is an old saying about 
there being “one born every 
minute” and your main aim 
this week must be to make 
sure you don’t join the ranks 
of the deceived. You want to 
think the best of those you 
five and work with but your 
horoscope warns that you 
cannot afford to take the 
chance - on the contrary, 
you should he suspicious of 
everything you see and hear, 
especially if it’s your money 
that is being discussed! 

Phone forecast: 0891 87 1 3S3 

Pisces 



You have plenty to say and 
nothing to hide and with a 
combination like that you 
should go far, though not 
everyone will approve of 
your crusading attitude. In 
fact, your horoscope warns 
that someone quite close is 
hoping and praying that 
your halo will slip so they 
can tighten it around your 
□cck! You may be a saint 
among sinners but you’ve 
got human weaknesses like 
all the rest. Don't let your 
enemies exploit them. 

Phone forecast- 0891 871 384 
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10 PERSONAL 


THF INDEPENDENT ON SUNDAY • REAL LIFE 

8 NOVEMBERS 


TEL- 0171 293 2222 • FAX: 0171 293 2505 



TO RESPOND TO ANY 
Voice personals ADVERTISEMENT, CALI: 

0897 554 554 

AND FOLLOW THE EASY INSTRUCTIONS. 

24 HOURS A DAY! 

Calls cost normal BT premium rate of £1 per minute at aU times 


TO PLACE YOUR FREE 

. indehkpent .. SsSoriTSis 

Voice personals -a eg - 




WOMEN 

SEEKING 

MEN 


FRIEND AND SOUL MATE? 
Friendly, attractive, 20, 5'ar. 
graduate, sflm. enjovs dne- 
ma. the aits, travelling and 
sociafetag. seeks man, 25- 
35. mmsar interests. GSOH, 
handsome, genuine and hind, 
lor tasnUsfnp. passible rela- 


M5SING YOU 
Loving, imefltganl feline 
woman, enjoys travel, arts, 
gaflenes. seeks lively male. 
50s. to curl up with. Yorkshire. 

TT3090 

LUST FOR LIFE 
Attractive, thoughtfd female 
arts professional. 40s. inde- 
pendent and adventurous, 
enjoys five music, travel, cine- 
ma. gardening, seeks man. 
w9h Wit wisdom, spirit for 
who knows. Bristol area. 

93094 

SR) WEST 
LEICESTERSHIRE 
Intettgem. arttiiate. attrac- 
tive. tunny tomato. 50. occa- 
sional smoker, likes a drink, 
walks, reading, sun bathing 
(given a chancel, quite sof 
ventfcane, sOm, own hair/ 
teeth/etc, good teacher, no 
talents, cat owner. You? 

agago 

WILTSHIRE MALE SOUGHT 
Spiritual lady, GOs, dafrvoy- 
ant/h Baler, attractive, young- 
al-hearL medium build, lov- 
ing. kind, enjoys the sea, 
country walks, dining out, 
seeks gentleman, similar 
interests and qualities. West 
Cornwall based, but prepared 

to move. 93327 

GIRL 

Attractive tamale. 25, 6", 
seeks good fun male, tor tun. 
friendship, maybe mare. SE 

London. 93153 

FROM OUT OF NOWHERE 
Slim, pretty, professional 
female, 41. into opera. 
Channel 4 comedy, eyeing, 
walks by the sea. Norfolk 
weekends, good wine, seeks 
attractive, interesting male, 
38-52, for relationship. 
CambridgaAondon. 93149 
ARE YOU THERE? 

Lady, more Dawn French than 
Joanna Lumley, but not 
averse to the odd glass of 
Body, seeks mala. 3B-W, to 
share life and love with. 
Hertsfljondon- 93220 
MAKE OUR MILLENNIUM 
Two tall happy, wefl-educat- 
sd. weB-travsfed, bvefy, inde- 
pendent woman, seek two 
similar men, 35-48. Wimps 
need not apply. SW based. 

92982 

ATTRACTIVE 
AND CLASSY 
Very attractive. sSm. dark- 
haired female, 48, ETff, Inter- 
esting and iraere s tad. enjoys 
good food, wine and mala 
company, seeks successful, 
prolPEsionaJ male. 46-55, 
who’s strong but gentle. 

qgiBg 

FEMININE EXECUTIVE 
Young, styish female, 40s, 
seeks gem. 45-52. (axecu- 
f ivs/pratessio na l/grad uate). 
fra retatiwEhfa of great impor- 
tance. Fyfde coast. 93219 
LINCOLN AREA 
Sincere, warm-hearted, reli- 
able. laetotal. presentable, 
youthful female, sRm build, 
VGSOH, seeks kind, sensi- 
tive. affluent, retired, profes- 
sional male, 60+ strictly, any 
nationality, for friendship, 
respect love and affection. 

93210 

WEST WO LANDS 
Professional woman, slim. 
GSOH. loves city life, but 
needs to escape to the hills 
for sanity, seeks attractive, 
intelligent male, 35-45. for 

nktots out, traeto 

WANTED: 

A tnond with potential, wit. 
brains, enthusiasm, tolerance 
and e sense of the ridfaJaus; 
solvent with a passion for kfe. 

93212 

MISSING YOU 
Loving. mieIGgent. feline 
woman, entoys travel, arts, 
polkmoc. seeks lively male. 
SOs, lo curl up with Yorkshire. 

93030 

HOLDING HANDS 
Attractive brunette. 47, 57*. 
Polish background, caring. 
Iivnty. enjovs classical music, 
dance, dining out opera, 
seeks mature, educated, car- 
ing gem. similar age. London 

aaias 

TOP OF THE WORLD 
Single-minded independent. 
intcHGgeni lomalo. 41. likes 
walking, dimbma. seeks intel- 
bgenl man in woolly sweeter 
a nd waftin g boots. 92991 
ATTRACTIVE 
& ADVENTUROUS 
Tafl ■Grace KoBy\ 50 (vert 181. 
amst. philosopher arid antra- 
pronour. with sproted nature, 
seeks tan. aware, cuddly 
Branson lo create an enridv 
■'* i with Bath Based. 


WORTHING WOMAN 
WANTS WOOER 
Attractive stager, 50s, ff4\ fit, 
brown haii/eyes, no bee. fees 
Slang, outdoors, travel, reed- 
ing, concerts, opera, seeking 
a male, aga/race/netionatty 
unimportant to share my 
interests and introduce new 

ones.traoae 

ALL WOMAN 

Attractive, btocida, profession- 
al loving and caring female, 
35. yet good ton end adven- 
turous, seeks similar soul 

'"south west based “ 

Tall, attractive female. 38, led 
up with juvenia men. seeks 
wall-balanced male, 35-45, 
GSOH, lor good ton, relation- 
ship, possefy more. Go an. 
teta a change. g3036 
SPICY FEMALE 
Wann. vibrant dvorced, cam. 
attractive brunette. 43, profes- 
sfonal graduate, Qioucs 
based, part-lime mum. Into 
curort aftafre. travel, ou t door 
pursuits, seeks humorous, 
Inteftqent man. N/S. far com- 


SOCJABLE LONDON LADY 
Into ctrtsma. theatre. sodaDe- 
Ing and smoerty, seeks out- 
going. sincere, sensitive, suc- 
cessful male. 35-40, with 
wacky SOH. Genuine replies 

only please. 92675 

CULTURED 
COSMOPOLITAN™ 
...glamorous, warm, multi- 
faceted, professional woman, 
soaks Interesting mate com- 
panion. 35-50, with humour, 
substance and style. Arts, 
architecture, contemporary 
designs, current affairs and 
. foody interests Ideal. 92976 

TALL & ATTRACTIVE 
Fted/Montte-haired, profes- 
sional. wall-travelled, wefl- 
educated woman, sick of 
being eminently suitable, 
seeks successful, weS-edu- 
caled, professional, red- 
blooded male. 38-48. SW 

based, 92g81 

LAUGHING EYES 
Happy, affectionate, poaitive 
lady, with asst far kfe, eariy 
40s, Sir, enjoys sport, ten- 
nis. golf, gyre, hobbies, music, 
costing. theatra/clnama. 
seeks confident tall, sporty 
mate, 35-50. N/S. GSOH. 
MMdteaax area. 93056 
BIDANGERED SPECIES 
Fun, independant homo-tow- 
tng temala. loves walks, din- 
ing infouL enjoys the sense of 
the mficutous, theatre, now 
needing the other one. 40*sh. 
What about you? 93057 
ANTONY 

AND CLEOPATRA? 
Wanted: idealistic, warm and 
attractive man, to whom work 
is Important and who also 
wants to share cultural plea- 
sure and He wfth a bright and 
loving London woman, 48. 

92978 

CAREFREE 
IN CAMBRIDGE 
Professional woman, mid- 
40s, seeks man, for Rims, 
walks, wining, dining, books 
and love, maybe more. 

92987 

GENTLE GIANT WANTED 
Sfim. attractive, single, blonde 
Continental lady, young 40. 
5*2*. seeks gentleman with 
integrity, aged 2S-35, 6*+, far 
friendship and a relationship. 

London. 93931 

CANDLELIGHT 
Fun. attractive, blue-eyed 
blonde, late 30s. seeks gen- 
tleman, must have lively per 
sociality. GSOH and no ties, 
lor long-term relationship. 
Worcesters hire o r West Mid- 

lands area. 92749 

LIFE'S BEST 
WHEN SHARED 
Independent. inteEgent, tafi, 
sum, athletic lady, 44, smoker, 
enjoys traveling, sports and 
home cooMng. seeks Intelfi- 
geru. sincere, outgoing part- 
ner. with similar interests. 
GSOH. tar a quality relation- 
ship. No workaholics please. 

92821 

WOMAN WITH WARMTH 
Warm, witty. tatofitgent, plain 
woman. 48. good Figure, 
seeking tafi, highly lAieligent, 
rensitive. younger male part- 
ner, for long-term r elationsh ip. 
East London area. 929SXJ 

Douf Forget 

flora your own Yciro 

Ponorab* od for Htffm 

0800 216 318 

PRE7TY 

BUBBLY BRUkETTE 
Independent, very outgoing 
(emote, aged 23. seeks attr- 
active. thoughtful and dynam- 
ic male. 30s. wicked SOH. far 
good times. West/SW London. 

92794 

STRANDED IN SUFFOLK 
Knight in shining armour 
needed, to rescue this sur- 
smgto. talL slim, pro- 
female, 35. Can you 


SINGLE 

BLACK FEMALE 
Attractive, Nottingham-based 
female, seeks white mate, any 
area, tor friendship, possible 


JOIEDEVIVRE 
Feminine, tavfrig French tern- 
ale. young 40. loves sodafls- 
kng, music, travel, comedy, 
seeks sensitive. inteKgeru 
mate, with good Ch ar acter. 30- 
49, tar friendship, possfete reta- 

tioretaio. 92811 

LONDON BASED 
SSm. professional, black tom- 
ato. young-tooJdng 40s, wfti 
varied interests Inoudlng nav- 
el and the arts, seeks Ifte- 
rrunded mate, 50s, N/S, hope- 
fully for long-term relation- 
ship. ®2807 








Cancer — The loyal home- 
maker who enjoys fem2y life tat 
often desires adventure and 
travel. Cancerians can be 
changeable and moody. 
Co nip atflriHtyi Other Cancerians, 
Capricorn, Pisces and Scorpio. 


flyou *nould hatte-any'cpMfipni 
abet* any tqpKb- of bur' tfeSxi 
Pmomds serrioc, oImwl cal 
FUSE onOgOOW 318. : 

SHARE MY LIFE 
Attractive, honest adaptable, 
weB-butiL black female. SV, 
GSOH, tikes reading, travet- 
irtg, oountrystde. seeks car- 
ing. kind, understanefing. sol- 
vent while mate, 45-64. far 
friendship, posable retetion- 

ehjg. gaaio 

STILL VIBRANT 
Female, London bom and 
bred, 53*. Helen Mnen look- 
aHte, previous career in muacf 
movie industry (management, 
now an aspiring writer, seeks 
taS, tfm. handsome mate, 47- 
55. wHi a GSOH and peraorv- 
aftv. fEfgTg 

PROFESSIONAL 
Musician, who's a greet cook, 
seeks Ska-minded male, fa 
enjoy the pleasures of He 
wHi. A GSOH is pretty essen- 

ttai. g2789 

INTERESTING LADY 
Attractive, Intdtigent lady, 53, 
Hies most Bilngs. seeks similar 


A CONTRADICTION 
M TERMS 

Contused, Independent, con- 
fident and thoughtful, rigfft- 
wing social sendees worker, 
likes all nte's good things, 
seeks intelligent, solvent 
male. 50-58, GSOH. who tike 
dogs, dancing, discussions 
end is together enough not to 


CUDDLY AND BUBBLY 
Solvent woman, 38, GSOH, 
seeks similar IntefflgenL pro- 
fessional man. who ukes 
BOCto M ng and is looking for 
someone lo share Bfa’s ton 
with. Looks unimportant only 
'chemistry counts. I don't bfte> 

P27B5 

SEEKING THE 
DEFINITIVE MALE 
Confident, gregarious, posi- 
tive. balanced, bright and 
exotfeatfy beautiful 30-some- 
thing, with open nund and 
heart not desperate br date- 
less, has chrkken but no bag- 
gage, a cut above. Searching 
far her complement London 

M25. 172687 

GROOVY CHICK 
Attractive, laB. sflm & sporty, 
blonde female graduate, 34. 
with a GSOH. seeking a tall 
male, tor drinks, cinema, the- 
alre. laughter afc. tT2688 
ATTRACTIVE 

Educated female, mid-30s. 
seeks genuine, sensitive, car- 
ing, attractive, educated, pre- 
fassional man g2748 
ATTRACTIVE 

Professional, sporty, black 
female, 38, seeks prutessfon- 
al male. 38t. must be honest 
sincere and Hca keeping fit 
No time-wasters pfeasa. 

P254Q 

ATTRACTIVE AND LOVING 
Sfim London female. 48, 
seeks sensitive male, who 
fesb that Ha is lor fving. giv- 
ing and sharing. London area. 

02734 

LOOKING FOR YOU 
TaU, blonde, sfim, ft bright, 
cosmopolitan woman. 50s, 
N/S, seeks warm, tumorous, 
tall, fit contented, cultivated 
man. aged 54-. London area. 

TT2732 

BRDCTON HILL/LONDON 
IntoNgerrt, creative American 
tamale graduate. 47, not sfim. 
real monridual. good person, 
seeks similar, for f riendsh ip. 
romance and more. TFZ881 
TOUCH OF CLASS 
Vivacious, glamorous, attrac- 
tive, blonde female, early 50s. 
romantic at heart enjoys aria, 
music, theatre, travel, seeks 
similar, professional, intelli- 
gent kind, caring mala, 45- 
55. GSOH. NW England. 

tra646 

HAMPSHIRE DREAM 
Female. 30. seeks male, sim- 
lar age. far friendship, postti- 

btv more. 1Ef26S9 

SEARCHING 
FOR A SOUL MATE 
Female, loves laughter, 
music, photography, rood, 
wine, walks, cats, Greece, 
France, dancing, are you sim- 
ilar? Please cat West Italics. 


To place your FREE 
Vblce personals ad, 

w . INDE ^ DENT r 

Voice personals 

H , ' ; Voice Pononoli* appoor^ each weofc in Ifm 

f n efepe n de n f on Sofuday and in 
1 m fadependenf on Sunday 

Botti Hie advert and the cal to piece tin wfwrtswnurt are bee. howww adwflssra ore fated at normal BT pramaim rate of 50p per minufafar 
massage retrieval Pteese conut other w*» pnarittora far dstafa d Mr titaron. Tlw adverttser Is strong encouraged » recant a vote gaetafiag 
prior to pcbtication. D you respond to an advertiser who has rat iscorcM a «*» gmtng. you nfl sttf tavo tf» oppoirtunay k> leave a message. 


MEN 

SEEKIMi 

WOMEN 


IT HAS TO BE YOU 
UM, outgoing male. 26, seeks 
intelligent, soul mate, lor 
nights out friendship, maybe 
more. Cambridgeshire. 

tragi 6 

ONCE M 

A LIFETIME OFFER 
Attractive, slim, athletic, cre- 
ative, sensitive, hopeless 
romantic guy. 30. 51CT, hates 
conventional, laves moun- 
tains. live music, not perfect, 
but honest, seeks sfim, attrac- 
tive tody, 20-30. far fan and 
romance. London. P326S 
ATTRACTIVE 
OLDER WOMAN 
Dark-helred, sfim. sporty guy. 
29, seeks female, far tun, 
champagne. chocolates, 
friendship and more. 

LondorVSE. '03263 

BLUE EYES 

Bernard HighUng, Peter 
Grarrett, Dude In Shares 
Glaze, stare on a crisp dglt. 
Recognise any, If so we need 
to meet male. 30, VGSOH. 
seeks tomato. East Midlands 

area. ‘P3264 

HI THERE 

Male. 35. tell and slim, edu- 
cated, attractive. Bias salting, 
cydfog, travel, theatre, good 
foodfaenversetion, seeks sflm 
tomato, 25-40, with zest for 
llto, for friendship a nd po ssi- 
bly more SW area. TT3Z18 
AVAILABLE NOW 
Wacky, wtid, professional, 
London chop, late 303, into 
fra vetting, romantic nig his, 
seeks lady, -35, to share 
these passions. Nationally/ 


LOVING CHRISTIAN GUY 
TaJ, single, presentable. Mack 
male, administration officer, 
medium bund, N/S. unat- 
tached. honest, caring, loving, 
with varied interests, seeks 
shnfiar Atrican/carfabean 
tomato. 28*. tor permanent 
relationship. Birmingham and 

Mandiester. 1T3329 

WANTED: SCIENTIST 
ImSan bom engineer, 01 , 57*. 
solvent, articulate, enjoys 
cooking. ttayeKng, classical 
music. wBdfita photography, 
seeks lady. 47-57, far starting 
to ease up from 50 hour 
week. "0*3215 


RELUCTANTLY 8MGLE 
TaU male, eerty 40s, N/S, 
good company, had a few 
knocks, coming out the other 
side, seeks easygoing 
tomato, to restore confidence. 
Southwest 7T30B3 
REAUTY_ 

Writer. 43. lit. wfshes to meet 
aHm woman, 40-44, who towes 
rbSng horses and to genuinely 
spatial Hares whisperer tan- 
tasists and tettweatfier riders 
need not apply. P3339 
COSMO 

CULTURE VULTURE 
Presentable, unpre tenti ous, 
academic, cosmoplltfan. 
warm, easygoing, carfag mate 
artist 48, 5%*. into operafaeF 
lat, classical music, worftf 
affairs, wine, till waUdrn, 
seeks cultured. aBmmteh. 
prettytoh tody, up to 38. South 
London based. "0:3338 
IT COULD BE YOU 
Two young guys, one Aston, 
one African, 30s, looking tar 
two tafias, agefeba ixiknpor- 
tatt. tar fun, f rien dsh ip, posel- 


SAVEME 

From Bw tonefness London 
often otters. Professional 
mala, 31, with GSOH. adven- 
turous. enjoys travel, out- 
doors, would Bks to meet a 
8hnflar female, tar fun and 

friendship. "g"2934 

AMERICAN DREAM 
New to England from USA. 
Doctor. 30, athletic bufid,- 
enjoys dining out, theatre, 
duidng, seeks genuine, hon- 
est down-to-earth, Bke-mlnd- 
ad, attractive, slim, smart, 
professional female, 20-emfy 
30s, for Irtandshfa and a rata- 

Monshlo. 03201 

ONE FINE DAY 
Happy, warm attractive, pro- 
fessional single dad, 38. into 
BwtmminB. art music, seeks 
sonBar stogie lemaJe/mum. tor 
friends hlp+. London area. 

TT3088 

LOOKING FOR YOU 
Happy, genuine guy. 42. no 
ties, happy, asms Oriental 


orAtro-Caribbeen). far genuine 

tetetionghfa. TT2815 

INCURABLE ROMANTIC 
WNHxift. professional, outgo- 
ing male, 44, N/S. seeks 
temala, 30-45. far longtomi. 
bvrig relationship, who enjoys 
oourttryskfa, National Trnst 
arts and trevsL V3150 


far genuine 


1940 SCORPIO 
WHBftE ARE YOU? 
Active, wefl-spolcen. intaffi- 
gent loving gent soaks simi- 
lar, elegant lady, to share arte, 
currant affairs, sports, travel 


MUSIC JOURNALIST 
Male, 32, GSOH. enjoys vRdks. 
reading, travel, loves conver- 
sation. good fistener. seeks 
staOar female, for MsratoHpL 

mavbe more iraise 

BEAUTIFUL 

Male. 303. new to London, 
enjoys music, tinama, mating 
and pubs, seeks interesting 
femala, 30-15, for possMe 


NORTHERN SOUL 
ft LONDON 

Spotty, black, athletic and 
attractive male. 29, 5"l1 a . 
seeks caring, honest and 
faithful dancectiportswoman. 
20-30, far Special, committed 


MTajJGBfT 
Contemplative, attractive, lit 
and hea&hy, 32, 5S". boyish, 
soulful white male, seeks 
attractive Afro-Caribbean/ 
Indian female: London/ 

Hertfordshire. P3184 

WINTER ROMANCE 
Attractive, professional, tall. 
■atm. earing mole. 35. M'S, 
GSOH. seeks kind, romantic 
tamale, 27-33, far fun, friend- 
ship and possible ralation- 

shfa.TT3154 

TRY ME 

Good-toaWng male, 27, seeks 
tail, easygoing tamale, for 
nights out and having fun. 

TT3214 

WESTERN ISLES 
Loving mate, eerty 40s, ff, 
likes golf, tennis, cycling, 
wafts, keep-fit seeks attrao- 
tive lady. SB-47. P3142 
LETS GO 

Gentleman. 56. seeks travel 
companion and more, to 
upfara tin world and back- 
packinq. Nth Yorks. TT3137 
SUPQTGUY 

IN WHEELCHA1H 

Sim. taland h andso m e mate. 
25. job helping dsabtod peo- 
ple integrate, enjoys compa- 
ny, reeding, music, radio and 
tv, among other things, seeks 
female, for fan. friendship, 
maybe more. P3035 
NORTH SOUTH 
Athletic, attractive, tend and 
coring. Hack mate, 28. 5*1 1", 
seeks athletic, attractive tody, 
tor friendship, possible more. 
*03068 


GARDEN CENTRE 
Tai, dark, handsome, duoiead 
man. 45, Bras hedgehogs, not 
road hogs, open spaces, not 
crowded places, seeks down- 
to-earth, loyal, open female, 
for fang-term relationship. 
Notts based. "B3091 ; 

GENUHE 
AND ATTRACTIVE 
Pi utew i u n ii t mate, 41, 6\ sfrn. 
Aas musfa photogrephu com- 
puns, pubs, kaoping fit etc, 
seeks Independent sponta- 
neous, ft, An tomato, 30-37. 
far relaxed, nan-drassM rafa- 
tionshlp. East Yorks. 1T2S89 



TALL 

SUM DESIGNER 
Design ConEiAartfoart-iime 
songwritadproducer, 45, 6*. 
aim, fit own fight brown heir, 
GSOH, seeks taEtet sfim, 
Walgent gorgeous lady, 30- 
40ish. Certtaf London. C2993 
ss«smvE 

AND CARING POET 
Vegeterfan, gamlrtf, Maach- 
bland male, 45, sufferer of mid 
"MS', sttt refing own Rlzlas, 
fikes driving, ckifaing, seeks 
female, far friendship InHaOy 


BORN-AGAIN BIKER 
Male, 48, carer. Interests: 
motweyefing. hffl-walldng, 
bird-walchlng. reeding, writ- 
ing, tefidng, listening, seeks 
female companion, 38-50, 
GSOH, with a sense of 
advenfarB. NthWest C2932 
FREE SPIRIT 

Sfim mate, 32. 5h0*. gradu- 
ate, works outdoors, seeks 
tomato, 2030s, GSOH, tor 
good limes friendship, hope- 

futy more. TT2974 

SLIGHTLY 

ECCENTRIC 

Shy, adventurous, open- 
minded, caring, humorous 
Christian mate. 45, seeks 
lady, for iri enttehfa . London/ 

Essex area. TT2980 

TALL 

Wet-educated London mate, 
mid-308. reasonable looks, 
sensitive with strong Interest 
In the arts, seeks tamata. 23- 
33, to share laughs and 
romantic tfrnes. TT3067 



To place your FREE ad: 

call Freephone 0800 216 318 and 
leave your 30 word personal ad and 
headline. Then you'll receive a voice 
mail box number and PIN number with 
instructions on recording your personal 
voice greeting and listening to responses. 

Both the advert and the call to place the 
ad are free, however advertisers are 
billed at normal BT premium rate of 
50p per minute for message retrieval. 


To reply to an ad: 

circle the ads that interest you and call 
0897 554 554 and follow -the simple 
instructions to hear the advertiser's greeting 
message or to hear greetings from people 
who match your search criteria. You can leave 
messages for those who interest you - fKs 
simple, fast and easy! 

BE SENSIBLE: we suggest that the First meeting 
always be held in a public place and that you do 
not reveal your hill name, address, or home 
phone number until you are comfortable doing so. 


DorfUFtogct 

PlmwwowiWa 
. hwaairadfor Rffon 

0800 216 318 

DESIGNS ON YOU 
Tafi. slim, vwy ft. sfyfari arte 
attractive, . youthful and 
dynamic dtefingL^ied archf- 
wet 51, seeks beeuBfal, tafl, 
sfim. spiritual, sophisticated, 
veggtoAregan tomato, young 
anough to bear son and hair. 

773039 

SPECIAL WOMAN WANTED 
Very goocHookfrig, fit protos- 
stonai male, 34, 5V. daric 
haxfayas. Into many tilings. 
Indudbig an. nights In/out. 
speaking French, gym, saaka 
race, honest attractive tomato, 
far longterm relationship. 

London. 1T2968 

NEW TO BRISTOL 
Easygoing male, seeks 
adventurous, lively female. 
GSOH. goad personaMy. tar 
fan, friendship, possible rela- 

tionship. 1T2863 

TWO'S COMPANY 
Fun-Saving, very caring mate. 
40, 6". curiy dark hair, Ifiras 
goti, tennis, tennis, cycling, 
wafts and keep-fit seeks 
attractive lady, 26-37. far 
friendship and l aughter. All 
rapBas answered. 1X2970 
INDEPENDENT 
Romantic, educated female. 
42, smoker, enjoys music, cin- 
ema. pitas etc. Beaks warm, 
witty mate, far dose rafaffan- 
Bhip. Derby area. "02965 
HOW YA DOW? 

winy. Mack mate. 26. 6*1*. 
muscular build, competitive 
athlete. Ukes weight training, 
good con vernation, seeks 
tamale, any nationally, warm 
per so nafity. fix hanging out 
being daft and looking at the 

moon. 2T2973 

STILL WAITING 
Kind, caring, dngto male. 52, 
enjoys classical music, litera- 
ture. good conversation etc. 
seeks tamale, tor friendship/ 
relationship. West Yorios. 

traagg 

YOURS FOREVER 
Loving, attractive, confident 
and kind mate. 26, seeks fem- 
inine tamale, KH-, for friend- 
ship. romance and lasting 

love. TT2985 

IT HAD TO BE YOU 
TaS. outgoing mala, 26, seeks 
Intelligent soul mate, far 
nights out friendship- maybe 
leading to more. Cambridge- 

tihfrtt. TT2761 

BLUE-EYED 
PROFESSIONAL 
Brown-eyed, attractive, very 
outgoing mole, 31. V. with a 
good sense of style, average 
bulk), varied Interests, seek- 
ing a sfim, attractive, profes- 
sional female. 25-33, who 
knows wtsti she wants and to 
tokty oonfidert and oulgotag. 

TT232S 

MEDITERRANEAN LOOKS 
Handsome, lit sGm, honest 
single mala. 36. 5 V. N/S, 
VGSOH, enjoys most things, 
seeks similar femala, 25-36, 
any nationality, tor lasting 
friendship, leading to 1-2-1, 

M relationship. London 

C2B1B 

LARGE LOVE 

Large, affectionate mate. 47. 
Ukes animals, seeks large 
woman, 18-30, smoker, far 


EDINBURGH BASED 
Sflm, short, very active, pro- 
fessional mate, 60. seektag a 
spaded tomato, to share his 
love of music, theatre and He 

ftseH. TT2933 

SALISBURY 

Handsome, tall mate, 48, with 
varied Merestn, seeks pretty 
woman, for relationship. 
TTZ824 

BIRMINGHAM 

Sensitive, romantic, profes- 
sional male, yoimg 47, 57”, 
N/S, liras music, singing, ten- 
nis and squash, cats, reading, 
wafting In the rain, generally 
having fun, seeking a Hka- 
minded. petite female. 35-40. 
lor romance and fun. 8*2923 
MAKE HE LAUGH 
IN DERBYSHIRE! 

Tai, {ton, athletic. weB-travdfed 
mate, wfih wicked SOH, seeks 
Efim, tall Oriental/ European 
woman, Who's unconventional, 
adventurous and wUng to 
share nte’s Bile surprises in 
Derbyshire. 1I2aZ7 
GENTLE 

Creative musician 

Aged ' 40. loves beautiful 
paces and frai, would Bra to 
mero a younger tomato triend, 
tor friendship. Coventry /War- 
wlcfcrtdra area. 

N IRISH MALE 
Tai, kind and sincere, non- 
matertafistic male, 42. GSOH, 
slim buSd, short beard, thin on 
top. socialist. Ekes reading 
htetttytan. yoga, gardening, 
oowitryskte. museum, tram- 
tional Irish music, seeks 




HIGH HOPES! 

Oxford guy. 2*.\ 58. sfrm 
bufid. enjoys readmg. art gal- 
leries, stimutmng conversu- 
t«n. classical music, seeks 
sngte tamale, genuine 

and smews. ft>r monogamous 

retationsrup. g27U5_ 

THIS CHARMING WLAN 
Easygwng of Essex. 4064 . 
Sees muac. iravel, chocolate 
and gin. seeks tun-fawng 
temptress to supply wmc. 

1TS796 

SENSE 

OF HUMOUR WANTED 
Preferably attached to a kind, 
honest genuine tamata. a WV 
medium bufid. Professional 
male. 33, seeks tamale, to 
enjoy swpte tilings In file (iKo 


OXFORD/LONDON 
Sincere, shytth. intelligent, 
educated, passable, monoga- 
mous mate, 35. ff 5* , Wo con- 
certs. plays, films, cfabbmg. 
seeks genuine, sfim female, 
lor friendship and maybe 

more. 182681 

XANDY 

Me: land, charitable, musical, 
romantic, athletic, black and 
scholariy mate, 40. ff. You 1 
kind, charitable, musical, 
romantic, athletic whUe/brown/ 
btack/yetow. scholarly female. 

28-40. g2820 

MOUNTAIN MAN 
Slim, educated, dark, sensi- 
tive. patient, adventurous 
mate. 38, 5"9". N/S. Mo out- 
doors. travel, cinema, cook- 
tog, (fining and music, seeks 
Wefiigent lady. N/S. tor friend- 
ship. ro mance and more. SW 

London. "2T2857 

TALL 

ATTRACTIVE SPORTY 
Intelligent successful mate. 
50. N/S. GSOH. positive out- 
look. likes theatre, travel, 
good tood/wfrie. the outdoors, 
seeks adventurous female. 
4 Qk North West g27B6 
RIGHT 

CHEMISTRY COUNTS 
Relaxed, outgoing, fit Intafii- 
gent male, 28. 5'11‘. medium 
build, enjoys motorcycling, 
keeping ft, cinema, theatre, 
seeks relaxed, professional 
female, sfrniar age. medium 
height, for friendship and 

maybe more, ggjlfi 

DAFT MALE 

Aged 44. looks toss, ffiO*. 
honest open-minded, slim, 
professional musician, diver, 
smoker, seeks relaxed, slim 
tomato, 30*. who enjoys 
staging, rural wfidemeas. wine, 
laughter, open fires and c on- 
venation. London. VZ797 
LOOKING FOR A FRIEND 
Easygoing, caring, friendly 
guy. enjoys most tfengs in fife, 
seeks simitar fnsraty tamale, 


K0fT GRADUATE- 
-.seeking weti-oducated. tai 
woman. 50-60. PMS. not tafca- 
tive, someone not keen on 
chfidren, dog, trousers, jeans, 
pubs, clubs, sport Is that 
you? London/Home Counties. 

"02784 

PLACE FOR 
SPECIAL WOMAN 
Solvent very good-looking, 
very handsome Antonio 
Banderas took-efika, 34, archi- 
lacMitstonanfec&ra; Interests 
hunartfttos, arts and soctal sci- 
ences. single, no ties, seeks 
tamata, 25-34, for tong-term 

ratotionsfep. C2788 

HERTFORDSHIRE 
Attractive. InteNgent sensi- 
tive man, 34, with GSOH, 
seeks lady, lor relationship, 

TT2650 

FREE! 

Ibf, caring male, young 39, 
classical music journalist, 
seeking a fively, tataffigonl girl, 
in her 20s, tor concerts, 
operas and romance. TTZ735 
OXFORD BASED 
Mato, 39. into cyefing. sknng, 
wafidng In the Wfia, occasional 
drink, soaks like-minded 
tamale, 30s, to share experi- 
ences, thoughts and adven- 

iures. 1S274Z 

ADAM AND EVE 
Caring while male, 40, Ikes 
eating out, dnema. seeking a 
professional black lemale, 
30+ , taiga/cuddly build, far 
fan and romanca tT28l2 
EXCEPTIONALLY 
HANDSOME 

Professional mate graduate, 
30. ffl", seeks lady. 1835. to 
redtacovar the finer things in 


TRUE ROMANCE 
Male, 214. 57*, daridbrown, 
Bus nights in, quiet drink, 
movies, dancing, seeks that 
special, white female. 20-35, 
to spen d quality lime with. 
"02737 


ATTRACTIVE 

Wuo-educamo. incsnvnntfan- 
al. tofeikgsni Man mate. 26. 

5'B". seeks cultured, outgoing, 
good-looking, ftdvfrrihirous 
Asian femoie. (or tun and 
friendship. MkJtands 1X2743 


MEN 
SEEKIN<i MKN 


LOOKING FOR YOU 
Black mate, enjoys rum 
things In life, soaks soul mate, 
lor Inendshfa. maybe retauan- 

stao. Tf3Sl7 

EX-FORCES 

Gay malo. 57. masaAn*. bur 
romanuefeartng. GSOH, mem 
totems ts, saws B«wntaded 
ganbeman, 35-65. lor friend- 
shfar'perhaps 1-2-1. London 

V3032 . 

PERFECT 10 

Gay male, mature age, 
ralaxad attitude, seeks male. 
30-50. lor relationship. 

■03147 

WHY DON'T YOU? 

Nth London mate. 40. tola 
music, pubs, good times, 
seeks stmtor mate. P 2977 
SOUTHAMPTON 
Professional, down-to-earth, 
non-scene mate. 34, N/S, ' 
seeks strong and interesting 
friend, perhaps partner, 35- 
45. to enjoy fife's pleasures. 


GAY ASIAN 

Male. 40, 57". GSOH. enjoys 
pitas, music, theatre, dnema. 
good faod/wfne. travel, seeks 
whita'Asan mate, for commu- 
ted tnand shio. 1-2-1 . tt27SB 
PROFESSIONAL GAY GUY 
jikxthampunshiro-baSQd male. 
40s. enjoys theatre, music, dn- 
erruL good tooCMna. seeks 
non-scene, stotfer guy. ip to 
40. N/S 112792 


WOMEN 
SEEKINOYYOMKN 


GAY FEMALE 

Tall, professorial. inteSgant 
non-scene, straight-acting 
woman. 40. enjoys rad wine, 
countryside, music, seeks 
stinfiar temala. lor friendshfo 
and fur. west Sussex. 

1T3041 

SOFT LIGHTS 
8 WINTER NIGHTS 
Mature, imaginative, soufiil 
conversational, witty, slim, 
feminine tomato. 29. enjoys 
eclectic music, friendship, 
media design, chocolate, 
seeks affectionate, sensitive, 
cultured/ educated. non- 

scene, sfim. femto/ne tomato, 
25-35, (or special retationshfp. 

Hull. *82988 

PHYSIOTHERAPIST 
Professional female, 38, 
enjoys the theatre, wafting, 
music, travelling and most 
things, seeking a sknflar pro- 
fessional tamale. 92750 


ALTERNATIVE 

LIFESTYLE 


SEEKING 
SPECIAL WOMAN 
Trans gander, male to tomato 
cross dresser. 47, 6*2" . enjoys 
photography, walks, ecology, 
alternative lifestyle, seeks 
tomato. 40-55. tor friendshfj. 
relationship, companionship. 
North Wales. 93146 
ORANGES AND LEMONS 
Male TV, 40s, aim, taU, fumy, 
artistic, seeking woman, tor 
outings, mysteries and frlend- 
shte.Midfamds. 93209 
SOMEONE SPECIAL 
Bisexual male. 24, many 
interests, including, dining 
ta/out seeks mature, seredbto 
male, 20-35, lor fun and 


SEEKING BOSSY BOOTS 
Sfim, mature male, lemale 
version, enjoys mude, art tv, 
theatre, baffet housework, 
seeks tomato, tor friendship. 

92745 

CALL ME 

Slim, fit genure bi-mala, aged 
42, seeks mala, any age, for 
friendship. South LnwNorth 
Cambridge. 92862 


FRIENDS 


HAMPSHIRE BASED 
Tafl. (dm female. 37, brown 
halr/eyes. enjoys cyefing, 
food, iravel and sodafistag. 
seeks new lemale friends rr 
the South. 93204 
GREENWICH HAPPY LADY 
SGm, solvent attractive 
female, 50. seeks N/S friends, 
tikes art, garden. Radio 4, 


BRIGHTON AREA 
Scandinavian au pair, 21. 
seeks friendship, with other 
au pairs, to go out with and 

talk to. 92858 

HAMPSHIRE BASS) 
Tafi. sfim female, aged 37, 
brown hair and ayes, enjoys 
cycting, food, travel and 
aooaHatag. seeks new tamata 


GUIDELINES: Private individuals looking long-term, manogemom refatiamhips, may advertise in Voice Personal**. We suggest that ads contain a se&drecription, age range, lifestyle, and avocations. Ads containing sexually explicit or anatomical language wiS not be accepted. Wo reserve the right fa refuse or edit any ad for 
reason. Ads may not ba submitted by persons younger than 1 8 years of age for publication in Voice Personals*. Aba, no aas wiff be published seeking persons younger lfianl8 years of age. Wt suggest that fhe first mealing always be held m a public place and tint you do not reveal your fuJf name, or home phone nur 

unlil you are comfniabfa doing so. DISCLAIMER: The Independent assumes no liability for the content of or reply la any personal advertisement. The advertiser assumes complete liability for the content of oil replies to any advertisement or recorded message and for any claims made against The Independent as a result thereof. 
The advertiser agrees lo indemnify and hold The Independent harmless from all casts, expenses [including reasonable solicitor's fees], liabilities and damages resulting from or caused by the publication or recording piobsd by ihe advertiser or any reply to any such advertisement. By using Vfoice Personals" the advertiser agrees not 
to leave his/her telephone number, leaf name, or address in his/her voice greeting message, if you are not a BT telephone customer, please contact your service provider far details of their charges. oe/lt/'Jfl 
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WfeMgwIft orew s il i lw fiitiw d Breb^twrM 

Ail He Wants is 

A CHANCE 

Aii He Needs Is 

A SPONSOR 

This is Banze’s 
school. He has a 
rock for a seat and 
not much else. You 
can give children 
like him an education 
by becoming a child 
sponsor. 

Please phone Oetla at International Care & Relief 

01892 519619 

Just one cal! is all it takes 

tCR.n Own* bu&OiniirliteemMs, HenrTNI 1MT 

Ratfumd Ctnrttr NaMUIt Pta3M QUOU* 223 



WRITERS TAKE NOTE! 

Enter the Cancer Research Campaign’s Short 
Story and Poetry Competition - Write for Life - to 
get the chance of winning £1000. 

Stories should be between 1-2000 words in 
length, poems no more than 40 lines and can 
be on any subject at ail. The £5 entry foe will be 
ploughed back into vital cancer research. The 
dosing date is 28th February 1999 and the winners 
will be announced at a prizegiving evening in 
June 1999. For more information and an entry 
form please contact the CRC's A/' 

75th Anniversary Appeal Team, ^ 

Telephone: 0171 317 5008. 

Registered Charity number 225838 
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campaign 


To advertise in this section 
lease call Siobhan McCaul 
now on 0171 293 2347. 



CREATING PEOPLE CHEMISTRY 

Trio Introcurticn Agency for !.nc- intelligent, articulate ar 
well cducotcd. 10,000 member:; nation-wide must be 
rich;! Choose from our entire database before you 
decide. Enjoy ever 200 c-vonlj end holidays. 
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Advise you on Love, 
marriage and career 
100% guaranteed results 

CaH Linda on 
001 5612749685 
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Wayne Hemingway is the 
founder of Red or Dead and 
a fashion expert on "The Big 
Breakfast*. He has recently 
documented his rags-to-rich- 
es story in the book. The 
Good, The Bad. The Ugly - 
Red Or Dead’, out thk month. 
T started out in 1981 with a 
view to either being a pop star 
or making money out of dubs. 
I came to London to go to 
university, and met my wife, 
Gerardine. We didn't have any 
money, so we emptied out our 
wardrobes which were full of 
second-hand clothes. 

“We thought we could 
make money out of fashion 
and that started Red or Dead. 
From then on we were always 
going to jumble sales, finding 
old clothes, repairing them 
and selling them at Camden 
Market, in London. Within a 
few months we'd opened a 
stall in London's Kensington 
Market. 

T then went to work for 
EMI Records, and Gerardine 
spent all day in the Market. 
One day. Maty's from New 
York ordered 200 items. I 
packed in my job straight 
away. We carried on selling 
second-hand clothing and 
eventually had 16 stores. 

“In the early days the 
amount of hours we put in was 
unbelievable. People think 
it's all about parties, glamour 
and London Fashion Week, 
but it's very hard work. 

“From day one I never fell 
any fear of interviews. Pm very 
dear on my attitudes to fash- 
ion and style and I'm not 
fazed by TV cameras, which 
is why I ended up on The Big 
Breakfast. 

“But I don't like playing the 
star, which is easy to do in this 
industry. We wouldn't be suc- 
cessful if we weren’t down-to- 
earth. I've got family and 
having children has definite- 
ly put a perspective on things 
and kept us balanced." 

Lucy Wiliams 


What a come-down 

Could random drug testing cost you your job? Tobias Jones investigates 


IF YOU ARE one of the millions of Britons 
who take Ecstasy on a Saturday night, or have 
the odd line of cocaine, or even just indulge 
in the occasional joint, you migh t be about to 
break into a toxic sweat a report by the Foren- 
sic Science Service (FSS) published early last 
week hig hlig hted that 1 milli on employees in 
this country now have to undergo testing for 
illegal drug use. And following the Govern- 
ment’s Our Healthier Nation initiative, that 
number - and the number facing discip linar y 
action or dismissal - is likely to increase. 

The FSS, an “executive agency” of the 
Home Office, found that an average of one 
in lOempIpyees tested positive for illegal drug$- 
Perhaps surprisingly, drug use was found to 
be equally common at all levels, from the shop 
floor to the boardroom, and across all age 
groups. It called for testing to be extended, so 
is it time to get scared? If you're reading this 
through a haze of last night and it wasn’t ah 
about alcohol, could you roll up at work to- 
morrow, get tested and promptly fired? 

The answer is probably not, or at least not 
yet Drug-testing in this country is still largely 
“targeted” at particular employees: you are 
much more likely to be tested regularly and 
rigorously if you work in particular fields, such 
as transport, medicine, heavy-industry, the 
armed forces and sport: professions where 
there is a dear need for practitioners to be 
squeaky dean. 

There are some basic business reasons why 
other companies may be reluctant to introduce 
testing programmes. Morale can be poisoned 
by an atmosphere of suspicion, and, besides, 
testing is expensive. BnsathaHsmg oasts but 
testing far drugs, where samples have to be sent 
away to laboratories, and repeated if positive, 
can often come out at almost £100. London 
Transport suggests that the annual bill for its 
testing programme runs to six figures. Also, 
many companies wiD be aware that dregs test- 
ing wiD force them to confront what on earth 
they are going to do with the perhaps 15 per 
cent of their workforce who lest positive. 

Very few companies actually have a writ- 
ten policy cm drugs, so whilst an employee may 
be involved in illegal activity, it might not con- 
travene company rales. A report by the In- 
stitute of Personnel and Development shows 
that, whilst 90 per cent of companies have a 
policy on smoking, and 63 per cent a policy 
on alcohol, very few have formulated opinions 
on drug use. Users, and especially casual users, 
inhabit a grey area in most companies. Any 
new formulation of drugs polity by your com- 
pany is dearly a first step towards testing. 

Even where testing has been adopted as 
company policy, there are different types with 
different levels of risk far the casual user pre- 
employment; random; “post-rnddent” and 
“with cause” - where the management angle 
out those whose work they suspect, for what- 
ever reason, is impaired by drag-use. 

If you test positive, not all companies will 
automatically fire you, although it’s unlikely 
to help your promotion prospects. The TUC 
suggests that the consequences of producing 
an impure urine sample (tests can also be car- 
ried out on blood, sweat and hair samples) de- 
pend on many things: the company’s stated 
drugs policy, whether that policy is outlined 
in your contract, whether the test was con- 
ducted under duress, and of course the type 
and quantity of the drag involved. Many com- 
panies offer counselling. 

But he in no doubt: a positive drags test. 



even for “soft” drags, can severely mark your 
card. Mark, 42, was in the Wfelsh Guards when 
be tested positive for cannabis. “Being in the 
forces marks you out from your peers in so 
many ways, 1 didn't want to make ary more 
compromises on my lifestyle when on leave. 
1 was away for two weeks and had maybe a 
couple of smokes. I was tested on my return, 
failed, and was discharged. That's a stigma that 
ali future employers are aware o£ and some 


7 was away for two weeks 
and had maybe a couple of 


smokes. I was tested on my 
return, failed and was 
discharged. That’s a stigma ’ 



obviously assume I'm narcotics-crazed.” 

Mark’s story is repeated every week in the 
banking sector, an area increasingly keen to 
test for drags, particularly if there’s an Amer- 
ican parent company. 

The International Petroleum Exchange in 
the city of London has recently introduced a 
policy of testing. The dates of testing are de- 
termined by the chief executive and the pri- 
vate security firm employed to cany them oul 


Sniffer dogs appear - unannounced - at the 
entrance, and a random selection of people 
will be asked to produce their identity cards 
and a sweat swab. Hie company, which em- 
ploys about 110 people, gave a statement of 
intent to employees in a letter, and says the 
polkyis“purefytoimprtwepeiftMinarxK 
company offers those testing positive “reha- 
bOrtation on a confidential basis”, although dis- 
missal is an option. 

Mofwhich paints to an atmosphere of in- 
creasing narcotic puritanism already well- 
known to Americans, where the process is 
fraught with difficulties. There, drag-testing 
has become a mnlti-mMion dollar industry 
(worth some $350m at the last count), and sin- 
gle companies like SmhhKline Beetiham test 
up to 5 million people a year. But the result 
is not falling levels of drag-use -failure rates 
have held steady at between 5 and 10 per cent 
-but increasingly sophisticated attempts at eva- 
sion: the Internet and chemists offer aO sorts 
of remedies to avoid detection. There is - as 
in prison and in rehab — a trade in “dean” urine, 
and you can buy over-the-counter drinks to 
mask particular substances. 

There is already opposition to blanket test- 
ing here. Mike Goodman of Release, a char- 
ity ^ which provides information about drug use, 
says drag testing “is becoming ffie witch-hunt, 
the Salem, of the 20th century. We are very 
concerned about testing. It is a fairly sinister 
form of lifestyle screening that has little to do 
with an individual's ability to do the job. It is 


a degrading and inhuman e process. If there 
is any role for testing it should be on job s kills, 
reaction times, cognitive ability and so oa Oth- 
er problems - alcohol, psychiatric, marital - 
are being missed while we’re spending miltioos 
snooping around people's private lives.” 

Alcohol, for example, accounts for almost 
15 auDion lost working days, and costs industry 
three times as much as drags (some £2.4bn 
per annum). Alcohol will be out of the blood- 

T)rugs testing is becoming a 
witch-hunt. Other problems are 
being missed while we’re 
spending millions snooping 
around people’s private lives’ 



stream within 24 hours. Ecstasy and amphet- 
amines within 48. and cocaine and opiates 
within 72 (canny employers tend to test on 
Monday mornings). But cannabis, depending 
as with all drugs upon the purity, strength, 
quantity, and the user’s body weight, can stay 
in the body for up to 90 days. Fbr that rea- 
son, alcohol and hard drags rarely show up 
as much a cannabis, a drag more widely used 
and socially accepted than the others, and one 


whose effects wear off much more quickly than 
its trace. 

The correlation between drug use and in- 
competence at work has also been questioned. 
The FSS says that drag use leads to “impaired 
judgement, lack of concentration and un- 
predictable behaviour ... increased absen- 
teeism, more accidents, lower productivity and 
resulting damage to profit and corporate im- 
age'’. But Anna Bradley, executive director 
of the Institute for the Study of Drug De- 
pendency, has a different opinion. “In most 
forms of work it [drug use] only becomes a 
problem for the employer when it has become 
a problem for the employee. The question 
that most employers need to ask themselves 
is not *who is using drugs or akohd?' but *wbo 
has a problem?'” 

Another concern is that in this country, there 
is as yet no regulation of the “medical services” 
which offer to screen employees, and unions 
suspect there are more than a few cowboy 
operations, unwittingly toying with people's ca- 
reers. The selection process for candidates in 
random tests, the custody of samples, and the 
notification of testing times - none of these 
are subject to control Oonagh Ryden. policy 
adviser to the IPD. agrees ihui “it is a worry 
that drug-testing agencies arc unregulated, and 
that there are no codes of operation." 

The bottom line remains that incompetence 
is of much more concern to employers than 
drag use: you're more likely to he rumbled for 
bad work than bad habits. 
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WHAT DO you think of your body? Don’t 
tell me, you’d tike to be SIbs lighter 

There is no longer any’ such thing as 
“anorexics” and “normal people”. Wfe are all, 
to some extent or another, sucked into body 
anxiety. “It used to be thought that either you 
had an eating disorder or you didn’t,” says 
Dianne Jade, principal at the National Cen- 
tre for Eating Disorders. “But now we know 
that it’s a continuum. Nine out of 10 people 
have dissatisfaction with their bodies. 

Otherwise sensible, intelligent people who 
are outraged by a 15 -minute delay of a train 
are prepared to waste hours dwelling on their 
perceived imperfections. Only this week I was 
having a competition with a friend (male) to 
see who had the most stomach blubber. 

“Mine’s bigger,” I said squeezing the 
flesh between my fingers. “No mine's bigger, 
he said, yanking his. “Well if we were mea- 
suring thighs as well I'd be far fatter, I said. 
“You're lucky.” he said. “I wish I had chunki- 
er thighs, it would make ray stomach look 
smaller ” By day this friend is a responsible 
34-year-old consultant working with multi- 
million pound businesses. 

Scientific estimates say that people over- 
estimate their own size in relation to others 
by at least 10 per cent Less scientific, a health 
editor mate of mine reckons that every 
normal-weight person would like to be 81hs 
lighter; never more, never less. I scoffed until 
I thought of ravself; 9st lib but in ray dreams 
I am a far more glamorous eight and ahalf. 
It’s true, 81bs lighter and life would be perfect. 

Of course, this is the kind of thinking we 
should have left behind at 14. It is one of the 
disadvantages of our generation s extended 
youth. As well as retaining an irresponsible, 
hedonistic lifestyle well into what used to be 
called middle age. we are also retaining that 
adolescent preoccupation with how we look. 

“It & a kind of neurotic perfectionism.” says 
Dr Pat Hartley, eating disorders specialist m 
the Department of Ptychiatry ^.Manches- 
ter University “We are never satisfied wit h 
wbat we achieve, so if we reach our goals, we 
move the goal posts.” In other words, even 
if you lose that SIbs there will be something 
else wrong when you get there. 

It is possible to break oul of this bonng cy- 
cle but vou have to do it yourself. Five-year 



The Life Doctor 

Eleanor Bailey 


programmes were conducted in Canada and 
Norway, going into schools and trying to in- 
form and educate pupils into healthier attitudes 
to size,” says Dianne Jade. “The results were 
very poor. The powerful messages about 
weight are almost impossible to override on 
a collective leveL But the evidence is that you 
can do something on a personal leveL” 

Hie points below may convince you that 
losing those 8Ib$ will not make life better - 
but then you have to face up to all the other 
problems that you were puffing off until you 
were a size 10. Yflres. 

L Practical 

i) Always have three proper meals a day. 
Missing a meal encourages the body to feel 
deprived and the mind to obsess over food. 

ii) Don’t go on a diet; it’s unhealthy. 

ill) ihke exercise. Exercise boosts endor- 
phin levels which encourages you to feel good 
about your body. 

iv) Don’t cut out fat, cut out the crap. 

2. Psychological 

j) Look at your positive achievements on 
a daily basis- Every time you catch yourself 
with the words “thighs” in your head, force 
youreeif to reflea on something positive. 

ii) Confront your fear. “For example,” says 
Dianne Jade, “we might get a diem who will 
never tuck their jumper into their trousers 
to do so.” Wear right clothes on fat days and 
see if anyone else notices. 

iii) In one final act of self-obsession, write 
a history of your fluctuating weight and atti- 
tudes to weight. Realise how boring it is and 
then throw it away. This is vexy cathartic. 


INDISPENSABLE ADVICE FROM REAL LIFE’S AGONY AUNT AND UNCLE 

What’s your problem? 


SAVE ME FROM DIY 

We’ve just moved to a large 
property that needs a lot of 
work. The trouble is my 
husband has suddenly taken it 
into his head that be can do it 
alL yet he has no experience 
of electrics, plumbing, 
plastering or the most basic 
decorating (he once put some 
curtain rails up). I think he is 
bonkers. Am I right? 

Tracey, Solihull 

He says: 

I wonder what profession 
your husband is in. 

Something deskbound, 
perhaps, that involves much 
mental effort but never 
honest physical exhaustion? 
Something that involves a 
stria pattern but never the 
opportunity to be creative? 

So many 20th-century 
workers are stuck in this net- 
working with one’s hands and 
muscles are very much bound 
up with traditional notions of 
masculinity. Creativity is vital 
to f ulfilm ent and working on 
the home satisfies both these 
criteria. Don’t stamp on your 
husband’s natural desires. Let 
him pit himself, bone and 
sinew, against raw elemental 
brick! Let him run riot with 
rich colours and challenging 
textures! In short, let him 
be a MAN! 


She says: 

Scotch this madness at once. 
If you allow him to persist, he 
wQJ disappear for hours into 
some dreary DIY emporium, 
and return in triumph with 
hundreds of pounds’ worth of 
equipment and materials, 
much of it unsuitable. He will 
attack the first task with 
ftnthnsiasm, run into a 
problem or ran out of time, 
then retreat into a sulk. If he 
completes anything (a big if) 
the best you can hope for is 
that it will be kind-of- 
ftuctional and look home- 
made. Trying to discourage 
him on the grounds he is 
incompetent will, however, 
make him more determined. 
Be subtle. Burst into floods of 
hysterical tears and sob that if 
he takes on all this work, you 
will not see him for years 
because all his time will be 
taken up stripping and 
grouting. This may be 
enough. Ruling that, use one 
of the following desperate 
measures: book yourself into 
a hotel for the duration/flee 
to your parents/divorce him. 

TOO CLINGY BY HALF 

rve got a new boy in my life 
and we have a nice time, but 
he assumes we should spend 
all weekend, every weekend 
together unless I have a good 


excuse. For the first couple of 
weeks it was great - it was a 
real adventure tapping into 
someone else's world - but 
Eve got a life with friends 
whom I like spending time 
with and nights out on my 
own. Now the beady bit’s over 
I want to see less of him. But 
it’s difficult - 1 feel as if I 
snatch a few hours on my own 
and he's back again. Help! 
Chbe, Clapham 

He says: 

What an odd phrase to 
describe exploring the first 
phase of a new relationship: 

“a real adventure tapping into 
someone else’s worl<T. This 
seems an ala rmin gly clinical 
way of looking at what should 
be a very special time. Do you 
have difficulties forming 
lasting relationships? Wanting 
to stifle your boyfriend’s 
enthusiasm for your company 
is neither normal nor kind. I 
suggest you work through 
your commitment-phobia 
with a qualified therapist 

She says: 

There is something 
uncomfortably adolescent 
about wanting to spend every 
waking moment with one’s 
beloved: the same mindset 
that wants to write their name 
all over the cover of your 


exercise books so everyone in 
Lhe class can see you have a 
girlfriend/boyfriend and will 
be madly jealous. I can’t help 
feeling it doesn’t bode well if 
you are already fighting to 
escape. I do hope he isn’t the 
type who will end up outside 
your house with binoculars 
and bugging equipment to see 
what you’re up to when he’s 
not there with you. Doesn’t 
he have any friends be might 
like to spend time with? If 
not I’d really worry. I assume 
you've tried being kind but 
firm. If ali else fails, make 
sure you are only available 
when you want to be: get a 
colleague to answer your 
phone at work, put your 
answering machine on 
overtime, switch off your 
mobile and be charmingly 
vague about your movements. 

CUCKOO IN MY FLAT 

1 live alone in my one- 
bedroom flat, but was 
recently persuaded to take in 
an old friend for a week or so 
while he was waiting for his 
new flat to become available. 
That was a month ago: his flat 
isn’t ready and I’m starting to 
feel put upon. He is quiet and 
studious but his muddy 
football gear is always drying 
on the radiators, he never 
buys m3k, and his girlfriend 


lives in the US. so he's on the 
phone to California for hours. 
Marcus. Fulham 

He says: 

Your primitive territorial 
instincts are coming to the 
fore and, as the dominant 
male on home territory, you 
will find yourself picking a 
fight. If you want to maintain 
the relationship, he must go - 
soon. Put things on a formal 
footing: set a deadline by 
which he must leave. 

She says: 

As he's an old friend l 
shouldn’t think you want to 
dislodge him brutally. 

Instead, cultivate an antisocial 
hobby that will focus his ideas 
on speeding up the new-flat 
process. Take up the 
saxophone. (Do warn the 
neighbours its only 
temporary.) Become 
macrobiotic and refuse to 
have any food but rice in the 
flat. Start fishing. Create a 
maggot farm. Anything like 
this might, do Lhe trick; you 
will know better than I do 
what he his particular pel 
hates are. As soon as he is 
out, go back to normal, of 
course. As for the milk: 
surely that’s forgivable. And 
what do you think itemised 
phone bills are for? 


You are invited to send your problems to: What’s your problem. Real Life, Independent on Sunday 1 Canada Square, Canary Wharf, London El 4 5DL, 
or e-mail agony@indtependenLco.uk. Real Life’s agony Aunt and Unde regret that they are unable to enter Into any personal correspondence 
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Rousseau flies in to save the tour 


'NE final flight into Heathrow 
nport today will determine 
te future of West Indies’ his- 
toric cricket tour of South 
Africa. It will have on board Pat 
Rousseau, an avuncular look- 
fig, white-haired fellow who is 
no stranger to recent contro- 
versy and who holds the key to 
the settlement of an increas- 
ingly bizarre industrial dispute. 

: Rousseau is the president of 
Uhe West Indies Cricket Board 
'and his presence is crucial - of 
'greater significance even than 
jthe letter of imprecation from 
b another president, Nelson Man- 
idela - to persuading the play- 
3 ere of the Caribbean to take up 
| their tools once more. To 
• achieve any kind of positive res- 
| olution Rousseau must be pre- 
I pared to make considerable 
> concessions as well as rescind- 
! ing several decisions he and his 
- colleagues have already made 
j (and might be deeply regret- 
| ting). Not least among the lat- 
| ter, and in truth probably 
j paramount, is the reinstate- 
ment as captain of Brian Lara. 
It will be an about-turn unpar- 
alleled in the sport but it is also 
one that Rousseau may have no 
option but to take. 


Brian Lara will have to be reinstated as captain to settle conflict. By Stephen Brenkley 


! Not that anything should be 


! taken for granted in a stand-off 
\ which was mistakenly perceived 
at its outset to be mainly con- 


cerned with Lara and his ego 
but is plainly about much wider 
issues, to wit, ail West Indian in- 
ternational cricketers and their 
status. When Courtney Walsh 
the great fast bowler and pres- 
ident of the West Indies Play- 
ers' Association strolled lithely 
yesterday afternoon into the 
lobby of the airport bote! where 
he and his team-mates have 
been staying (holed up, in the 
parlance of the dispute) he 
was clear in his view. 

"It's good news for us that 
Fat Rousseau is coming," he 
said, not least perhaps because 
Rousseau had stated through- 
out the week that he was not 
prepared to come. “The West 
Indian cricket team are unan- 
imous in their wish that the tour 
takes place. They fully appre- 
ciate the importance of the tour 
both to the Board and to the 
public of South Africa as em- 
phasised by the letter of Nelson 
Mandela. We're equally unan- 
imous that the tour can only 
take place if the West Indies 
Board met here with us in 
Loudon in order to finalise con- ‘ 
tracts for the tour and draw up 
guidelines for future series." 

Whlsh read those words from 
a prepared statement but ex- 



Sbottle diplomacy: Walsh and Bacher talk at a Heathrow- hotel (left), where Brian Lara (right) kept * low profile 


panded a little afterwards. He 
did not think h was really a dis- 
pute, be said, but the players 
merely wanted to negotiate. 
They wanted to safeguard the 
future of the youngsters com- 
ing into the game. Oh, and the 
reinstatement of Lara was a ma- 
jor part of the deal. 

This strange affair of players 
boycotting a tour in which they 
openly admit they are desper- 
ate to participate began in mid- 
August when the West Indian 


Board first sent out their pro- 
posed contracts for the trip. But 
it took its most significant twist 
barely more than a week ago in 
Bangladesh in a moment which 
may be described as when the 
economy seats all but broke the 
fast bowlers’ backs. 

Simply, the team who flew 
out for the Wills ICC one-day 
tournament involving all the 
Tfest playing nations discov- 
ered that they were alone in 
having been in the cheapest 


seats. When you are an athlete 
tall enough to be a basketball 
player - and there are several 
in the West Indies team - this 
can cause extreme discomfort 
It was probably this appar- 
ently trivial slight as much as 
anything, which decided the 
players that it was time to make 
a stand. As captain, Lara was es- 
sential to the cause but he was 
by no means a lone provocaieur. 
The Board then proceeded to 
get things badly wrong. 


Instead of embarking for 
South Africa from Dhaka, Lara 
and Hooper flew to London 
where they met several other 
players who had not been to 
Bangladesh, including Wilsh. 
Others who had been playing in 
the Bangladesh tournament 
flew on to South Africa as ex- 
pected. The players in London, 
many of them senior, hoped that 
the Board would listen to their 
demands for abetter a deaL The 
Board did no such thing. They 


convened a meeting at which 
they sacked Lara and Ins deputy. 
Hooper, and fined the others 
who were in London. 

This immediately provoked 
an old-fashioned industrial dis- 
pute escalation. The players 
who were already in South 
Africa expressed solidarity with 
their colleagues and flew to 
London. They were accompa- 
nied by the tour manager. Give 
Lloyd, who yesterday advised 
negotiation, and by Dr Ali 
Bacher. managing director 
of the United Cricket Board of 
South Africa, an old hand 
at cricket disputes, who 
came armed with the Mandela 
Letter. 

There was an element, as 
there is in all the best strikes, 
of *yah boo sucks”. The Board 
outlined what they saw as the 
sequence of events leading to 
the impasse. When they pro- 
posed the tour contracts, they 
said, the Players' Association 
did not respond for more than 
40 days. On 27 October the 
Beard agreed an increase of 
$30,000 to $555,000 in fees for 
the tour but stuck by their in- 
sistence that other long-term is- 
sues for fee structures could not 
be dealt with. 


The players responded by 

saying that the 40-day delay tad 

not taken place and that the de- 
pute was not about fees, ^it is 
about recognition of the rights 
of the players, respect of the 
players by tbe W1CB." The 
Board sent Joel Garner to 
London to negotiate. He and 
Wikh appeared on several oc- 
casions in the same West Indies 
side and probably talked over 
old times. 

Flayers and officials have 
been shuttling between two 
Heathrow hotels, conference 
telephone calls have been tak- 
ing place regularly, Bacher has 
been smilingly optimistic. But 
nothing was happening. On 
Friday afternoon the players' 
agent, Jonathan Barnett, a re- 
spected but no-nonsense figure, 
turned up. He looked exasper- 
ated when he left How could 
he negotiate when there was 
nobody to negotiate with? 
Rousseau had to be there. A 
few hours later Rousseau, who 
was last before the world when 
the Jamaica Tfest against Eng- 
land was abandoned last year, 
said he would be. 

If no thing else, ft all demon- 
strates that cricket can still 
capture the attention of the 
world. They should be some 
Tfcst matches in South Africa 
this winter. 
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England’s 

stress 

rehearsal 


A SERIES of rash shots meant 
England wasted any chance of 
gaining whai is obviously much- 
needed batting practice on the 
opening day of their tour match 
\ against South Australia here 
yesterday. A flurry of mis- 
judgements meant they fell to 
22 for 4 on their way to a pol- 
ity total of IS 7 at the batsman- 
friendly Adelaide Oval. 

Strengthened by the return 
of the captain, Alec Stewart. 
Michael Atherton and Mark 
Butcher from injure and with a 
maximum of four innings re- 
maining before the Fust Test in 
Brisbane on 20 November, four 
of their leading batsmen wast- 
ed their opportunity to im- 
press in ideal conditions. 

Electing to bat. England 
were dismissed for a sub-stan- 
dard total, which was looking 
even more so by the close as 
South Australia comfortably 
progressed to 26 without loss 
from 11 overs. 

“It was a pretty poor effort 
really, not a good enough day 
for us with the bat." admitted 
David Lloyd, the England 
coach, without bothering to 
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BY MYLES HODGSON 

in Adelaide 

hide his disappointment. “You 
would like to think that your 
top-line batters would get a start 
- we have played a number of 
indifferent shots, and it was not 
good enough. 

“The shot selection from 
everybody really has got to be 
better. We need to play much 
better than that, we can play 
much better than that and we 
will play much better than 
that." he said. 

But for a determined 73-run 
partnership between Nasser 
Hussain and Mark Ram- 
prakash, the only two of Eng- 
land's likely lop-order batsmen 
for the First Test to reach dou- 
ble figures, followed by a gut- 
sy half-century from Dominic 
Cork, the tourists may have 
struggled to reach even 150. 

Despite lost Butcher, who 
edged behind in the sixth over 
of the morning, they had ne- 
gotiated the first 15 overs with- 
out too many alarms only to 
lose Stewart, Graham Thorpe 
and Atherton in a spell of 22 
balls to leave them struggling 
on 22 for four. 

Atherton is the only member 
of that trio who could claim that 
luck transpired against him af- 
ter being brilliantly caught at 
short leg by Martin Faull turn- 
ing Jason Gillespie off his legs 
from the middle of the bat. But 
neither Stewart or Thorpe had 
any excuses when both were 
caught at slip and gully by 
Nathan Adcock after driving 
wildly at deliveries outside the 
off stump. 

Hussain, the in-forra bats- 
man in ihe England party fol- 
lowing his century against 
Western Australia in Perth, 
stood up to the responsibility of 
shielding England's long tail su- 
perbly and with Ramprakash 
providing solid support, cau- 
tiously guided the tourists away 
from their disastrous start. 



Sad end to a 
state of grace 


Sinking feeling: Nasser Hussain realises bis resistance is over as wicket-keeper Hm Nielsen celebrates bebecca nadenm 


They punished the novice 
spin pair Andrew Crook and 
Ewan Arnold, both making 
their first class debuts, until 
more lapses in concentration 
also caused their downfalls and 
ended any hope of England 
reaching anything like a re- 
spectable total. 

Ramprakash misread the 
turn exerted by leg-spinner 
Arnold and edged to slip while 
Hussain, attempting to guide 


Crook down to fine leg, instead 
gave a simple catch behind to 
the wicketkeeper, Tim Nielsen. 

Instead of the expected ca- 
pitulation, however, Cork made 
his first half century for England 
since scoring 59 against New 
Zealand in Auckland nearly two 
years ago while Alex Tudor 
compiled an enterprising 33 to 
guide England past 150. 

Lloyd stressed: “We are al- 
ways after Corky to score runs 


and the longer he can spend ei- 
ther accumulating or attacking 
at the crease the better. Young 
Alex lb dor also batted well, did 
all the right things and played 
with a straight baL He let it go 
to his head at the end by chas- 
ing a wide one, but that's a good 
start for a lad who came here 
as number 17 in the squad.” 

But it failed to overshadow 
England's shortcomings and 
Lloyd added: “We arc disap- 


pointed because that is not a 
187-ali-out pitch. You amid do 
without days like that but when 
they happen tbe only way to 
handle it is to roll your sleeves 
up and put the work in. 

“There were no great terrors 
in that pitch apart from a bit of 
early movement and if they had 
the chance to get in they should 
have booked in for a long time. 
We have not covered ourselves 
in glory." 


THE only appropriate emo- 
tional response to the strike by 
tbe West Indian cricketers is an 
overwhelming sadness. Even on 
their broodier days. West In- 
dians have shown an instinctive 
love and understanding of the 
game which goes deeper than 
the colour of the next bank note. 
Now, the heirs to a predons in- 
heritance laid down by Lord 
Learie Constantine of Trinidad, 
Tobago and Nelson (Lan- 
cashire) and Sir Garfield 
Sobers have to be talked down 
from tiie ledge to be paid for 
what mo st West Indians would 
gladly do for the price of tbe 
next ram. The scowl has re- 
placed the smile as the symbol 
of West Indian cricket. Or per- 
haps the rubbing together of 
thumb and forefinger; the uni- 
versal language of the hustler. 

It is easy to be nostalgic 
about tbe great West Indian 
sides. When they were indis- 
putably the best side in the 
world for 20 years, their crick- 
et was tinged with menace. 
The image of the Joyous 
Caribbean cricketer looked a 
tittle different wtib a bat in your 
hand and Michael Holding 22 
yards away No teams were 
more calculating and single- 
minded than those captained 
initially by Clive Lloyd mid then 
by Viv Richards, bnt their bat- 
tixg was still shot through with 
an attractively bedonstte streak. 

From the days of George 
Headley Clyde Walcott and 
Everton Weekes through to 
Viv Richards, run-making was 
an expression of character; in- 
dividuality and sovereignty. 
The way the runs were made 
was as significant as their 
nomber and recklessness was 
always on the flip side of the 
cavalier’s coin. The very vul- 
nerability added to the attrac- 
tion and spectators tbe world 
over flocked to watch them 
play. Politics were never tar 
from the surface, but most in- 
ter-island and colonial in- 
equalities were levelled once the 
team took the field. 

Tbe adulation which ac- 
companied the rise of Brian 
Lara reflected universal joy at 
tbe perpetuation of a glorious 
tradition. Lara seemed to com- 
bine the best of Caribbean and 
orthodox methods just as 


BY ANDREW lONGMORE 

Chief Sports Writer 

Headley, the Black Bradman, 
had reputedly done before and 
after the Second World War. 
Lara bats like a West Indian 
should, with classical rigour yet 
a barely disguised disdain for 
the refinements of the coach- 
ing manual. The backlift is too 
prominent, the footwork a lit- 
tle casual and the shot selection 
often dubious, except that Lara 
in fall flow renders such 
matters largely irrelevant It 
did not, perhaps could never; 
last The tainting of Lara has 
been one of the more melan- 
choly of recent morality tales. 
The fact that the most gifted 
batsman of this or any other 
generation should be the focal 
point for; some say the cause ot 
the discontent within the West 
Indian camp serves only to 
sharpen the indignity. 

The people of the Caribbean 
can quite justifiably feel in- 
sulted by their team’s sulks. It 
is doubtftil if the streets of 
Kingston or St John's will be 
awash with sympathy for 
cricketers wbo, by tbe standards 
of tbe locals, are handsomely 
paid. Whether tbe overfry emo- 
tional pitch taken by Ali Bach- 
er struck tta right chord is 
equally open to question. Bnt 
tire West Indies’ reaction to his 
arrival, bearing a note from Net- 
son Mandela, was aptly 
summed up by Courtney Walsh, 
who kept him waiting for half 
an hour, This is the man who 
has done more than anyone to 
break down apartheid barriers 
in South African sport. 

The West Indians have been 
nurturing grievances against 
their Board for some years. Di- 
visions have been heightened by 
the rival candidacies for the 
captaincy: J am aica n s rallying 
behind Walsh, Trinidadians 
for Lara. Antigua, new home for 
the Board's offices, harbour 
ambitious of their own. Neither 
is the pari oils state of the 
Board's finances anything new. 
What has changed is the atti- 
tude of the cricketers. The 
charm has gone, mislaid amid 
the potted palms and piped mu- 
sic of a non-descript hotel near 
Heathrow. Not much of a place 
to lose a glorious tradition. 
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Forget the barbs, we’ll stick to the middle way 


VHEN England hit town the Aus- 
raliims like nothing better than 
^uing straight into us. No sooner 
lad we left Penh with the words of 
iistin Lunger ringing in our can? 
han we arrived in Adelaide to dis- 
over that Greg Chappell was en- 
ering the fray. 

Lunger played at Middlesex last 
eason and I was initially surprised 
>v his harsh comments about Eng- 
and’s declining to chase a target 
lauinst his side. Western Australia, 
fhappell has branded us as a team 
rilhout much flair. It is good to knew 
hat the phoney war is continuing. 
[I is obviously part of a deliberate 
policy to subject us to a bombard* 
item of such comments and we are 
poling them all. 

England mighi have done better 
aaa insi WA but there were still 
manv positive aspects to the game. 


The WACA pitch Is a one-off, like 
nothing in England and perhaps the 
fastest in the world. Playing on it 
so early in the (our gave us an 
invaluable work-out lor the Second 
Test there. 

It was extremely hard and quick 
and allowed the howlers no lateral 
movement at all. The ball grew’ soft 
early and batsmen who arc capable 
pullers and cutters can play off the 
back foot. It is a pilch which has dif- 
ferent requirements from to those 
to which w, e are accustomed. On the 
bowling front Alan Mullallv swung 
the ball and Darren Gough found 
a steady rhythm. Gus Fraser had a 
tough time of it but do not be too 
worried about that - other pitches 
will suit him more. Mom of the bats- 
men spent some time at the crease, 
and its in the middle where it’s im- 
portant. Nets can do so much but it 


is during matches that you begin to 
pul into practice your strategy. 

When Longer set England a tar- 
get after declaring in the second in- 
nings it was not our immediate 
intention to play for the draw, but it 
would have been reckless to go for 
a win straightaway. We had only five 
specialist batsmen and one of chose, 
Mark Butcher, had several stitches 
in his face after ducking into a sho> t 
ball which squeezed through the vi- 
sor on his helmet. That’s how quick 
the pitch is - one slight misjudge- 
ment, (which is all it was. no more) 
and a batsman can be surprised. 

By chasing the runs all the way 
through wc might easily have put 
needless pressure on our tail, getting 
them to take chances by sweeping 
and improvising, which wc don't 
want them to do at this stage. When 
John Crawlcv was out soon after tea 



MARK 

RAMPRAKASH 

on the last day it would have been 
silly to get out trying for quick runs. 
We would not throw away Test 
matches like that and it is important 
to remember that this was our first 
four-day game. Time in the middle 
could not be over-rated, whatever 
Justin said. 

«t 


WA, however, are a good exam- 
ple of the strength in depth of Aus- 
tralian cricket. They bad five 
international players out, yet they 
were still superbly competitive. A 
couple of rookie middle-order bats- 
men played with a really keen, well- 
honed approach. Matt Nicholson, 
the bowler who took seven wickets 
in the first innings, had been out of 
the game for 18 months with chron- 
ic fatigue syndrome but looked a real 
prospect; quick and on target Mind 
you, he bowled 3S overs at us, so 
no wonder he had chronic fatigue 
syndrome. 

Australia's young players know 
bow bard it is to get in the team, they 
know they have to be spot on from 
one match to the next. Their 21-ycar- 
olds are comparable to those of Mid- 
dlesex who made their debuts last 
season: English players have the tal- 


ent but they must be a touch more 
professional in their approach. 

Where we realise we must im- 
prove is in our catching - we put 
down several chances in the WA 
match. Different light, different 
pace off the pitch had something to 
, do with it but the point is very much 
that that we have to get it right for 
the Tests. We know we have to play 
constantly as a unit in every session 
because the match can slip away in 
that time. 

Our arrival in Adelaide not only 
coincided with Greg Chappell’s ob- 
servations but also brought back sev- 
eral memories. Awaiting me in the 
hotel was a fox from somebody 
who described himself as the fastest 
bowler I ever faced. It was Carl May- 
nard who used to bowl bouncers at 
me when we played in Middlesex 
Under-lls together, was forced to 


give up tbe game with a bad back and 
is now living over here. 

I first came to Adelaide 11 years 
ago with the England Under-19 
team in the first World Cup. We 
reached the semi-final and played 
against Australia, whose attack was 
opened by a gangly left-arm fast 
bowler who swung it. He also got me 
out if I remember correctly. His 
name was Alan Mullally. 

The last time I was here was four 
years ago when I was called up from 
the A tour to join the senior squad 
because of injuries. I did not play in 
the Fourth Test in Adelaide but I did 
arrive in time to see Mike Gatting 
spend an eternity on 99 before 
finally getting his century. There's 
a notice in the Adelaide dressing 
room saying M W Gatting was the 
last Englishman here. We must try 
to update that. 
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Where winter blues turn a 


stunning shade of turquoise 


Penny Young joins the army of modern invaders on the southern shores of Turkey 



MOST OF the tune, I sit slumped in a 
chair on the balcony overlooking the 
sweep of the bay or sprawled in a hea p 
on the rocks underneath, mesmerised 
by the green and blue of the sea as I 
toast in the autumn sun. Opposite, so 
close you can reach out and touch it, 
is a Greek island, although I'm actu- 
ally sitting in TUrkey in the snail 
Mediterranean resort of Kas (pro- 
nounced Kash). 

Fbr years, I’ve avoided the south- 
ern coast of Tbrkey. Sniffijy, I re- 
member what it was like in the 1970s 
when the coastline was beautiful and 
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Kusadasi were mere gleams m a de- 
veloper’s eye. But after our non-sum- 
mer, 1 needed to absorb some sunshine 

to be able to slide more gracefully mto 
winter. “Why don’t you go to Kas. 
says a friend firmly. 

A young man with popping eyes met 

my bus which arrived just past mid- 
night at the station. Effortlessly, be 
rounded up the stray lourists-me and 
a couple from Liverpool - and led us 
off to his pension around the corner. 
There was room only for the couple, 
so he took me into the family house, 
throwing his mother out of a large back 
roan with three couches in it She was 
praying at the lime. “Would you like 

to drink cold beerr he asks. How 

long win you stay? We could play cans 
together. CbaL This house is yours. 

I escape at first fight the nest 
morning, squeezing past hun still ex- 

uding goodwill and future hopes m tne 
doorway, and stumble (town the hill 

for my first daylight sight of Kas. 

- The setting is superb. A little town 


perrfied on the rocks in a bay studded 
, u.Mtiwue arut telsTvfc. rat die d 

wim 


wim piumuuiwuw — 

in an amphitheatre of steep rocky 
peaks towering overbead. Its heart is 

built around a small harbour which 
bobs and jingles with filthy-rich mo- 
tor launches, diving boats, saffingyadus 
and tourist pleasure craft. The newly 
built holiday infrastructure is so far 

contained in achister of pensions built 

up the hill on the west shore, although 
nearly everybody has turned their 
home into tourist accommodation of 
some kind or another. Fortunately, 
plan ts and shrubs grow fast in the rim 
Mediterranean dimate and most of 
Kas is covered by rampant j asmin e 
which drenches the air with its scent, 
while the little white flowers glow like 
stars in the dark. 

The sons and daughters or tne 

■ . — i faimMC 9FA 



Kas (top) looks untcochcd, but it has an internet caffe and expensive 
shops selling kJfinas made by locals (above) nai>iamacienzi&wdbu> ncriffiES 


now busy making money out of their 


One entire street of wooden Ottoman 
houses has been restored: balconies. 

windows and doorways are stofed and 


hung with carpets, jewels, antiques and 
fabulous thing s — at fabulous prices. 
The items in one of the shops are all 
marked up in deutschmarks. 

Occasionally I tear myself away 
from my view of the sea from the bal- 
cony of my small hotel on the east side 
to perambulate around town, buying 
fresh succulent figs and sweet grapes 
from the stalls in the mar ket square 
and cheap bottles of Kavaklidere red 
wine, admiring the multi-coloured 


tubs of saffron from Iran, Spain. 
Turkey, Afghanistan and Syria in the 
spice shops and peering in through the 
windows of the Kas and Carry carpet 
emporium. If I trad e-mail, I could pek 
it up m the internet caffi nearby. 

Kas is si turned on the bit of the 
Thrldsh coast which used to be the 
home of the Lydans, who spent a lot 
of time building sarcophagi. You can't 
move but you trip over an enormous 
tomb. I catch the bus to Kmik to the 


west of Kas to walk from there np the 
hill to sweat around the ruins of Xan- 
tbos, once the capital city of Lytia. 

First stop - a heap of stones. A help- 
ful noticeboard displays a picture of 
wbat once graced the spoL It was a 
monumental building decorated with 
statues of graceful water nymphs 
which had endured fbr two-and-a-half 
thousand years or so until the British 
whisked it off in the 1830s to rebuild 
it inside the British Museum. Unde- 
terred, the tourists take photographs 
of any stone that is left unturned. 

Tb the honor of the Tnks, I walked 
up the road soaking up the scorching 
sun rather than catching the bus. The 
ditches were filled with water turtles 
and frogs which hurl themselves into 
the muddy water with a resounding 
plop as I march pasL I can’t blame them. 

The thing about the Turkish 
Mediterranean is that however busy 
it seems to be getting and however 
built up it becomes, it was just as busy, 
if not busier, in days of old. Wherev- 
er you look, you can find the ruins and 
remains of towns and cities and mon- 
uments inhabited by the ghosts of Ly- 
dians, Persians, Greeks, Romans ami 
Byzantines. One of the most relaxing 
things to do is to spend a whole day 
ruin-spotting on a boat trip eastwards 
along the coast to Kekova and Kale. 

The boat slides over the green 
glassy sea, stopping every so often to 
let everybody off for a swim, the re- 
mains of castles and cities dotting the 
empty shore. Whole towns even lie un- 
der the sea. Lunch is at the little sea- 
side village of Ucagiz where satellite 
Continued on page 2 


Are you ready for the most 
fulfilling challenge of your life? 


Climb 14,000 fret to the 
highest peak in the Atlas 
mountains in just one 
weekend with the One to 
One Project. With over five 
years experience in 
organising sponsored treks 
in Africa and the Middle 
East. One to One is now 
heading to the summit of 
Mount Toukbal, between 
24-28 June 1999, for a 
unique weekend challenge. 


Visit souks, casbjhs and 
exotic gardens. Arrive back 
in London on Monday 
afternoon. 


Cost: £150 per person plus 
sponsorship of £1250 to go 
to One to One’s Israel peace 
project helping Arab and 
Jewish children with special 
needs. Pan of the proceeds 
also go towards a children's 
educational project in 
Morocco. 


Fly to Marrakech Thursday 
evening, start tackling the 
mountain the next day. Comp 
out Friday and Saturday 
nights, enjoy great 
vegetarian Moroccan food 
by cra ckling campfires. 
Sunday is summit 
day. ending with a 
weO deserved rest 
at our hotel in 
Marrakech. 


For an extra £100 you can 
extend your stay by three 
nights, enjoying half board at 
our hotel in Marrakech. 

Call 0800 783 8831 or fax 
0181 458 9971 to receive 
registration form. 


Although this is not 
a technical climb, 
you must be 
reasonably fit. 
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There’s no excuse for getting lost 

Matthew Brace and his compass join the orienteers finding their way in the New Forest 
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WHE INDEPENDENT 

Fill your holiday cottage, 
villa or apartment vacancies. 


Unspoilt TURKEY & NORTH CY PRUS 
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Last year over a quarter of a million Independent and 
Independent On Sunday readers stayed on holiday in a 
rented villa, flat or cottage. 

For only £4.70 per line or £8.22 per line if both Saturday and 
Sunday are booked (inc VAT), you can advertise your holiday home 
vacancies throughout the year. Your advertisement will appear in 
the Time Off section of The Independent on Saturday and/or the ■ 
Travel Supplement of the independent On Sunday. 


TO BOOK YOUR ADVERTISEMENT 

Either call The Travel Team on 0171 293 2219 
Monday to Friday IQam - 5pm. 
or e-mail us at mhull@independentco.uk 
or fax us on 0171 293 3156 
or complete and return the coupon below to: 

The Travel Team, Classified Advertising, 

The Independent, One Canada Square, Canary Wharf, London EI4 5DL 
and include your payment by cheque 
or ActessJVisaJAmexfDiners Card 

N.B. Private advertisers only (two properties or less) 
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iNSatnON DATES* 

Clakwcxtjon: 

I enclose a cheque for £_ m 

made payable to Newspaper Publishing Pk 

or debit my Access/Ytsa/Amex/Diners account by £ 

Caro No: — Expiry date 

Your Details: 

Name 

Address. 



Ta No: Day_ 


Signature 


Evening 


For further details 

please call The Travel Team on 0171 293 2219 
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ANATOLIAN SKY HOLIDAYS 
ExdMduiagf5CxniBiiaiUka, • ExcdkatCoietCnosw 
faenfir hefy-ran ■ baaiy hotels, • fetmbul basks A iwin cents* 
ad private villas with pools for siqiah • Coital Tailor Made Holidays 
bead) Uidimtafindibk prices. * HiglaOiiljr 

Cal for ote brochures 24 hou- Q121 633 4018 


Turkey & 
North Cyprus 

Istanbul City Breaks 

from LonlH ud Msocftcsier 
Tiilirr mnilr firlifr hntHnjii 
Oj-drfc* and pwp rate. 
Flights only bn loaded 
and Mssdtenen 
Ifefc 0171 493 4343 
Fax: 0171 483 4483 
Concept Expreaa Lid. 
Ttewol 4 Tcxrtsra 


ESCAPE TO UNSPOftJ Irate* For 
winter breaks to Istanbul Cap- 
padocia and Die Coast and Sim- 
mer 99 booUriesCBSIDolisiay on 
01452 501978 MOL 4845. 



SIMPLY TURKEY Otscom a 
delgtiDuBy different IWksy. away 
from the mainstream, with our 
wdqua range of rural coftegao. 
vOas wttb pools and frtontey 
hotels. Plus our fleriWe wander- 
ing programme, apodal Interest 
hoSdaya. gutetcnjWng and btan- 
M CHy Breaks. Ptaasa eafl 0181 
99G 3323 ABTAV1337 ATOL 1822 
AJTO 



Greece 


<RE7£ 


RonrnmuiJtlk/ be the IndqKndml 
Spring faun oTV 1 
Bnaihtalongvie«sand AVi 
crapevbftjdxs. Discover Y W 
Western Owe bn 
SdfCsoing C Vll* 
VEage bowo. r#<Jj 
TA 0181 760 0879 X/ZS& 


SIMPLY CRETE Escape me mdn- 
stroom and experience Dm real 
Grate. Restored country collages. 
vOas with private pools, quality 
apartments aid tamtfy-tun tateta. 
Island Wandering. Special Inter- 
est Hobdays & Winter Breaks 
1999 brochure not now. Please 
can 0181 995 9323 ABTA V1337 
ATOL 1922 ATTO 



BARCELONA Lowly old M. paUo, 
« centre). SSOOpw Tel 0171 
2543114 

CBLANCA UORADU. VIBas up to 
8. spool, baach. 07800 781 1 12. 

ANOELUCW Heioa In moianaknO- 
togeotQaudn. Spec views, pri- 
vate lerreeaa. ear fere. EmaB 
yte^dld pMx.com Td 01388 


FtLOXEMAtorGreoo-Mee; Escape 
pkgs; ffe&dend & (Annual Mee; 
Aid 281 7 ABO 01422 37SB99 

CATHERINE SECKER (Crate) 
Ottering onty tea beat kivBahoO- 
days Ml Pfw Crete. Td 0181 480 
8022 ATOL 2609 AITO 

A QUALITY SELECTION of Inde- 
pendent vflfea. BpenmenB and 
smd hotels, located M quieter 
areas of Greece. Stoupo, Zxkyrv 
thos, Kefalonia, Lofkas, Paxos. 
Parga and Cron. Tor a 1B9S 
Brochure pi — as cafl 0171 233 
5233 Greek OptldM Ltd. ATOL 
4246 

SIMPLY IONIAN Pane, Corfu, 
Lateae. Mogantd . Ithaca. 
Cephalonla, Zekynttm. Vfllfta 
w»i private poofs, teetejMun 
hotats and a e wi da cottages In 
beautiful locations. 1899 
Broduxa out non. 0181 996 9323 
ABTA VI 337 ATQL 1922 AITO 


VINTAGE SPAIN Country houses 
wfih pools In unspoilt areas of 
Casalunja and Andatuda. Nr 
coasL 1888 Brochure. 0185* 
281431 AITO ATOL 2787 ABTA 
ANDALUC1A LAepoK! village. 
FoofhBs Sierra Nevada. 
Grenada/coast wtttia 30 itens. 
BeataSui kxaikn. Mter breaks. 
BIB avaBable H required. Tel; 
01339446178. 

SIMPLY SPAIN Escape Die main- 
stream with our unique range o( 
fwmhousas, country vllaa wMi 
pods and exqtiJete amafl hotels 
tteoughout AiMUudaand M«J- 
lcrca.01B1 9958323. ABTA Vi 337 
ATOL 1922 AITO 


More Overseas 
appears on 
pages 6 & 8. 


THE NEW Forest was showing off last 
weekend. The oak and beech woods were 
wearing their golden autumn cloaks, the 
ponies were out in force and the tidy, snug 
villages looked inviting. 

Car parks were full of day-trippers 
r unning themselves in this unexpected 
break in the foul weather. Among them was 
a large gathering of bedraggled runners 
with red feces and legs raked in mud. They 
were orienleers ^ who had come from all over 
Britain to take part in the November Clas- 
sic, an annual event hdd here fix’ mom than 
30 years. 

There were scores of them, stretching 
their lycra-covered limbs and suddng at the 
air natsOy. Most were accompanied fay part- 
ners, children, dogs, and in-laws who pro- 
duced gargantuan feasts of soup and 
sandwiches from car boots. Others wan- 
dered among the windswept stalls selling 
sweat headbands, replacement insoles 
and energy drinks. 

Orienteering is now extremely popular 
both in the UK, with roughly 10,000 peo- 
ple taking part each year, and worldwide, 
with countries like China among the most 
recent to take it op. One runner at the Clas- 
sic said men especially get an enormous 
ego boost from directing themselves 
through a challenging course and proving 
to their wives that they can navigate “in the 
wilderness”. 

“I suppose it stems back to when we 
were cavemen," he said. “Of course, we are 
so pleased with ourselves after a day ori- 
enteering that we drive home and end up 
missing the turning off the motorway.” 

As I changed into my wild weather gear, 
however, I was st31 not sure this was the 
best way to spend a Sunday afternoon. It 
was too reminiscent of school cross- 
country tournaments led by sadistic teach- 
ers. We pupils would brave sub-zero 
temperatures in our shorts while they 
screamed at us from inside fleece-lined 
overcoats, *ew«rng qs of being sissies. 

Peter Robson, a member of the 
Southampton Orienteering Qub who or- 
ganise the event, was determined to con- 
vince me. We set off at a light trot on the 
Wayfarer's Course (for adult beginners), 
kicking our way through an ankle-deep car- 
pet of ochre beech leaves, our maps and 
compasses in hand. 

"Orienteering” is an easy sport to get 
mto. Yon don't need any special equipment; 
yon can just turn up at an event in your 
tracksuit and get going. “It’s a great day 
out in the fresh air," Mr Robson said as 
we jogged past the scattered debris from 
a once great oak that was recently struck 
by lightning. 

The programme for the November 
Classic, however, had made the event and 
the sport in general look fiendishly com- 
plex. The four-page leaflet that fell through 
my letterbox the day before was full of mil- 
itary-style rules, procedures, and details of 
the numerous different age classes from 
18 to 75. It even had a section entitled 
Protests with instructions on how com- 
petitors can complain if they think they 
have been treated unfairly. 

“Wfe recognise this is a problem," he said. 
“The programme does look complicated 
at first because there are so many code 


letrers and numbers and regulations that 
experienced orienteers would know but be- 
ginners would not, but when people come 
to an event they find it is for more straight- 
forward. 

“You can do what you like. If you want 
to compete there’s a race where you 
might be up against world championship 
orienteers, or if you just want to take it easy 
and have some fun then you can do a less 
demanding course." 

Hus makes orienteering a great leveller. 
All you need is to be physically capable of 
following the course on foot and at least 
familiar with a map and compass, although 
those sk ills can be explained by an official. 

The idea of orienteering is to follow a 
route, marked on a map, with the aid of a 
compass to various “controls" -white-and- 
red, triangular banners. By each control 
hangs a hole punch which the orienteer 
must use to mark his or her route card. As 
each punch is different they verify that the 
controls were visited. 

If your Saturday night was too boister- 
ous to allow you to run for on Sunday af- 
ternoon, then simply walk ibe course. For 
children there is a String Course where 
young participants learn the basics of 
finding their way in the woods by follow- 
ing a Trail of string around a short trait 

“People enjoy it because it is a good mix 
of physical and mental agility. You have to 
think out here, you have to observe the 
landscape around you to work out where 
you are and where you need to go next," 
said Mr Robson. 

The officials were packing up as wc 
stumbled up the last slope to the finish line. 
I was a Little out of breath and my shaky 
right knee had started to nag but we had 
found our controls and rediscovered our 
way after losing it when crossing a mystery 
stream that was not marked on the map. 

We were met at the finish by Tim Pugh, 
the director of the World Championship 
Committee. Britain is quite good at ori- 
enteering -we rank about fifth in the world 
- and our national team is currently train- 
ing hard for the World Championships in 
Inverness next summer. Mr Pugh believes 
Britain has a real chance of winning. 

“The Scandinavians are always very 
strong but we have some good orienteers 
at the moment, especially women . Yvette 
Hague is Britain’s top woman having won 
silver and bronze medals in previous 
wo rid championships," he said. 

“We are hoping in a few years it will be 
accepted as an Olympic sport but for that 
you need 75 countries to be actively sup- 
porting it and so for there are only 50.” 

At next year's Wjiid Championships an 
amateur event will be held where the pub- 
lic can orienteer every day for a week be- 
tween watching the professional races. 

Orienteering may not be high-octane 
adventure but it can be a great day out in 
the countryside, either in tame and shel- 
tered areas like the New Forest or more 
challenging environments like the Lake 
District or the Scottish Highlands. All cave- 
men and women welcome. 

Start point: Contact tfie British Orienteering 
Federation on 01629 734042 for information 
on events and local clubs. 


‘Who can blame the 
locals for trying to 
get their own back?’ 


Continued from page 1 
dishes balance on collapsing stone houses. 
The houses are smaller than the Lycian 
tomb tumbled in the ruined city alongside 
the village. The villagers watch expres- 
sionless as the holidaymakers wearing 
shorts and bare-roasted bellies waddle 
down the street gasping in the beat, gaw- 
ping at the sites. In and on we march, 
tramp, tramp, armies of foreigners arriv- 
ing just as they used to, by boat from be- 
yond the sea. lb get ripped off in the 
antique shops. I listened transfixed as one 
shopkeeper assured me that the scratched 
faded old Ottoman tray really was worth 
eveiry cent of the $150 price. Who can 
blame the locals for getting their own back? 

On we sail and a castle from Camelot 
shimmers into view like a fairytale cm top 
of the hill at the village of Kale. Buy-tne 


carpets are slung nonchalantly over bal- 
conies. Bougainvillaea tumbles in purple 
clouds down the hill. We tie up, and we race 
to the top for the view, trying not to crush 
the local women who, no teeth and lots of 
grey hair escaping fro m scarves, bound 
good-humouredly up the rocky path like 
gazelles selling needlework and beads. 

The last day, and the wind bends the 
banana trees in the garden down below. 
The sea turns a deep incredible turquoise. 
You could never paint such a colour. It 
smashes against the rocks, spraying deli- 
ciously cool into the air. It’s still hot enough 
for an English summer. Hotter. 

“Winter," shrugs the 19-year-old r unning 
my hotel. It’s a 14-hour bus ride back over 
the Taurus Mountains to Istanbul where 
it’s freezing cold and pouring with rain. 
Winter. 



world 


CAN YOU imagine just how tiny the world 
has really become? Well, this tiny: Thom- 
son Holidays recently announced that it has 
run out of new feasible destinations to which 
to sead its customers. The more recent 
package holiday destinations such as Cube 
and Mexico may well be the Iasi of their 
lype to be developed. 

As for Peru. Laos, Nicaragua, the 
Yemen. Angola. North Korea, Sudan et d 
- no matter how attractively cheap they may 
become, no matter how excellent then- 
climates may be. Thomson is not planning 
on packaging them into mass- market re- 
sorts and no doubt some people vnO heave 
a sigh of relief at that news. 

The people who really have something 
to laugh about, though, are the Spanish, 
who arc busy consolidating the domi- 
nance they already exercise over our hearts 
and minds when it comes to summer hol- 
idays. Potential rivals such as Greece have 
fallen away, leaving Spain to hog nearly 50 
per cent of the entire package market. And 
in future, confirms Thomson, the big plan 
is not to find new destinations, but to mab* 
the old ones more interesting. 

How is it planning to do this? From what 
I hear, this is partly about simulating 
deeper Mediterranean cultural experiences 
for holiday-makers. Some Thomson chs-' 
tamers will have the opportunity, for ex- 
ample. of attending (staged) Spanish 
weddings, and even of taking part in them. 
They will be taken through some of the 
local markets and he sold dodgy goods by 
an actor. They will experience ancient rit- 
uals around Dalt Vila in Ibiza. I would 
describe these as an advance, of sorts, on 
fish and chips. 

Don’t imagine that people won't be up 
for a spot of cultural interaction, by the way. 
Thomson’s consumer research reveals the 
mind-boggling truth that people actually 
want to be touched by the countries they 
visit. In fact, people are always telling me 
that their best ever holiday happened 
after they got chatting to some hank teller 
in Spain and ended up spending the resL 
of the week with his or her family. 

In tourist-infested countries such as 
Spain, it is just the initial contact that is so 
hard. In the case of bank tellers, it happens 
when you get long-changed try a substan- 
tia] sum and decide to return the follow- 
ing day. after the teller has spent a sleepless 
night worrying about his error. 

But contact can happen in the unlikeli- 
est of circumstances. I once met a couple 
of scary thump-heads covered in tattoos 
travelling on a bus from Torremolinos to 
London. One of them said he had been 
jailed for fighting during his holiday. That 
sounded bad. Then the other bloke who had 
a tattoo inked on his forehead said: “Yeah 
but tbe best bit was going out into the coun- 
try. It was like a white village nestling in 
the hills, mate. Beautiful.” 

It turned out that the two of them had 
spent their time being hosted by the fam- 
ily of a waiter they had met in the local 
bar back in Torremolinos. They spent the 
rest of the 40-hour trip telling me to avoid : 
the Costa del Sol because all you could 
get there was greasy British fish and chips. 
In the village they bad eaten interesting 
Spanish food; they got to know the fam- 
ily members; they saw the inside of the 
houses. It had been the seminal experi- ' 
ence of their lives, something they would 
never, ever forget. 

I doubt vety much that themed “Thom- 
son experiences" will ever amount to life-" ' 
changing experiences such as this. At 
worst, they will end up promoting Spain 
as a flamenco and sangria theme park- 1 
But if it goes some way to helping peo- ; 
pie recognise the countries they visit, at 
least the world will not seem quite so 
miniscule. 
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TRAVEL 3 



The only way is down: an off-piste skier surveys the surroun ding C air ngorms- the most popular area in Scotland for winter sports still Mmi\«> 
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THE COMPLETE GUIDE TO... 



In the third part of our fortnightly guide to skiing, Juliet Clough 
explores the wide range of winter resorts in the wild beauty of the 
Scottish Highlands, where ease of access is matched by value for money, 
and there are a few seriously challenging runs for experienced skiers 
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SCOTTISH SKI resorts have had a rather 
lhin time during the balmy winters of the 
past few years. Last season was one of the 
worst in memory. By late October, snow 
in The Cairngorms was already lying as far 
down as 2,5U0fL In a good year, skiing 
continues until the third week in April. 

Skiing in Scotland is cheap and easily 
accessible. It is also a bit of a toss-up: glum 
days of blizzard and zero visibility balanced 
against days of blue skies and knee-deep 
powder, intervals when those who perse- 
vere arc rewarded with conditions as good 
as any. 

Snowboarding and off-piste possibilities 
mushroom, resorts remain small and 
unpretentious, a description whose subtext 
ski snobs may read as “crowded and 
uninspiring". Bui for the dedicated, Scottish 
siding offers serious challenges. The sched- 
uling in Scotland of international events 
such as last year’s melied-off Europa Cup 
Finals, are evidence that skiing here has 
finally come of age. . 

And there are cost reductions for juniors 
and senior citizens on most of the prices 
quoted. 

CAIRNGORM 

Tucked into two central Highland valleys, 
this is the most popular resort, with 17 lifts 
(some decidedly antiquated), a snowboard 
fun-park and good cross-country and off- ' 
piste options. An all-round centre with 
almost 30 runs divided equally among 
beginners, intermediates and experts, plus 
one difficult black run. A boped-for 
expansion into the surrounding wilderness 


is proving controversial due to environ- 
mental concerns. Uplift capacity is 12,043 
per hour, but Cairngorm can get crowded 
at weekends. Best for shops and nightlife. 

How to get there 

A9 trunk road to Aviemore (10 miles west). 
Overnight sleeper train from London to 
Aviemore. or day train with GNER, links 
with five daily bus services to slopes. Regular 
flights to Inverness, 40 minutes' drive from 
the resort, with EasyJet, Air UK, BA. 

Cost 

Day ticket, £20; beginner, £10; five-day £80. 
Instruction; half-day from £15; two days 
£24. Ski hire from £13 per day, snowboards 
from £16; clothing hire from £12 per day. 
Lift-pass, tuition and equipment hire 
package: two days. £65 adult, then £25 per 
additional day, from Cairngorm Snowsports 
School (tel: 01479 861261). 

Where to stay 

Wide range of hotels, guest-houses, b&b, 
hostels and self-catering accommodation 
in Aviemore and surrounding villages. Two- 
night weekend break prices from around 
£35. StaJds Hotels in Aviemore and Coy- 
lumbridge from £35 to £65 per person per 
night, b&b (tel: 01479 811811 ). Aviemore 
TIC (tel: 01479 810363). 

Information 

Cairngorm Ski Area, Aviemore Inverness- 
shire FH22 1RB (tel: 01479 861261; e-mail: 
http://www.aviemore.co.uk-). Ski Hotline 
( tel: 0891 654655 - calls at 50p per minute). 


GLENSHEE 

Scotland's “Trots Values” - the largest of 
the resorts. A spectacular location between 
Blairgowrie and Braemar takes in four 
Munros, giving access to 40km of marked 
pistes and off-piste skiing but gets crowd- 
ed at weekends. Excellent for intermedi- 
ate and advanced skiers - its formidable 
Tiger run is the steepest in Europe, a 
cr&che, snowboard fun-park and first-aid 
centre. Snow Fun Week: 1-5 March. 

How to get there 

A93, about 90 minutes from Edinburgh by 
road; train to Perth or Dundee; frequent 
flights to Aberdeen (69 miles). Edinburgh 
(84 miles) and Glasgow (101 miles). 

Cost 

Day lift -pass £18; five-day lift-pass £72; five- 
day package (pass, tuition and hire) £95. 
Alpine-ski hire £13 per day, £50 per week; 
snowboard, £17 per day, £84 per week. 
Combined Glenshee/Glencoe Ski season 
ticket gives unlimited access, price £250. 

Where to stay 

Wide choice of small friendly places in 
Braemar (nine miles) and Blairgowrie (25 
miles). B&b from £16 per person per night. 
Nearest hotel: The Spitlal of Glensbee (six 
miles); weekend package: £68 per person 
(tet 01250 885215). Braemar TIC (teb 
01339 741600). 

Information 

Glenshee Ski Centre, Cairnwell, by 
Braemar, Aberdeenshire AB35 5XU (tel: 


013397 41320). Ski Hotline (tel: 0891 
654656). 

NEVIS RANGE 

The newest and, at 4,000ft, the highest 
skiing in Scotland took off in 1989 on the 
slopes of Aonach Mor, near Fort William. 
Other resorts are starling to take their cue 
from Nevis Range's user-friendly ap- 
proach. A gondola carries visitors to the 
nursery area; views of Ben News take the 


exhilarating wilderness skiing. Nevis Range 
plays host to several (op events including, 
in April the Fed nation Internationale de 
Ski Scottish Championships. The area 
has a good record for late-season siding, 
into May. 

How to get there 

Aonach Mor is seven miles north of Fort 
William, which is 76 miles south-west of 
Inverness. ScotRail serves Fori William 
from Glasgow, a distance of 10 miles). 
Nearest airports: Inverness, Glasgow and 
Edinburgh (138 miles). Bus service from 
Fort William. 

Cost 

■Day lift-pass costs £1850; five-day pass £75. 
Ski schools charge £16 per day, clothing 
hire is £10 per day, and equipment costs 
£13 per day. Two-day package (lift-pass, hire 
and four hours of siding instruction): be- 
ginners £62, advanced £80; five-day pack- 
age: beginners £136, advanced £150. 


Where to stay 

There is plenty of tourist accommodation 
in in and around Fort William. Basic h&b 
from £14, weekend breaks from £26.50. 
Alexandra Hotel and Milton Hotel and 
Leisure Club: b&b from £3150 (icl: 01397 
701177). Fort William TIC (lei: 01397 
703781). 

Information 

Nevis Range, Torlundy. Fort William. 
Inverness-shire PH33 6SW (tel: 01397 


GLENCOE 

The site of the first permanent ski tow in 
Scotland, erected in 1956, Glencoe remains 
the toughest proposition of them all, a real 
skiers' resort, the one with fewest frills and 
most hairs on its chest. But. out of the five 
resorts, Glencoe has the plateau area 
best suited to beginners and the fierce Fly 
Paper run is arguably Scotland's most chal- 
lenging run, comparable to a good 
European black; Etive Glades is of 
championship standard. Recent refur- 
bishments include a beginners’ lift. 
Improvements to the Plateau Cafe are 
eagerly a wailed. 

How to get there 

Glencoe lies 70 miles north of Glasgow and 
26 miks south of Fori William, on the main 
AS2. The nearest railway stations arc 
Bridge of Orchy (12 miles) or Fort William. 
Flights to Glasgow or Inverness (108 
miles). There is a bus service to Glencoe 
from Glasgow. 


Cost 

Day lift-pass £17; five-day £68; four hours 
ski school £18; five-day packages includ- 
ing passes, hire and instruction, from £80; 
ski hire £13: five-day boarding package 
£155. A combined Glencoe and Nevis 
Range midweek ticket is £6S. 

Where to stay 

Accommodation in Glencoe (five miles). 
Ballachulish (seven miles) or Onich (19 
miles) from £15 for b&b. Kingshouse 
Hotel. Glencoe from £26 b&b (tel: 01855 
S51259). The Isles of Glencoe Hotel and 
Leisure Centre or the Ballachulish Hotel, 
both in Ballachulish. from £33 for two 
nights b&b accommodation (tel: 01855 
821582). Fort William TIC (tel: 01397 
703781). 

Information 

Glencoe Ski Centre. Kincshcnisc. Glencoe. 
Argyll PA39 4HZ (tel: 0lS55 85 1226). Ski 
Hotline (tel: 0891 654658). 

THE LECHT 

Pocket-sized, roadside resort on the 
notorious Cockbridge to Tomimoul road, 
the one that is always the first to gel snow- 
blocked. As it is basically one big. sheltered 
nurseiy slope. The Lecht is" especially 
suitable for beginners: you can watch the 
kids without haring to stir from the cafe 
or the car park. Good piste grooming and 
a snowboard fun-park make this a 
pleasantly undemanding centre for family 
days out. 

How to get there 

Fifty-seven miles west of Aberdeen and 
50 miles cast of Inverness, on the A939. 
There are frequent flights and trains to 
both cities. 

Cost 

Day lift-pass £li five-day pass £44.5(1 
Private instruction £1S per hour: class 
lesson £15 for two hours: Alpine-ski hire 
£1 1 per day. Weekender two- day package 
(lift-pass, two-hour tuition each day and 
equipment hire) £60: five-day Super Pack 
£100. 

Where to stay 

B&bs in the area start at around £16. 
Nearest hotels: Allargue Arms, Corgarff. 
Gordon Hotel and Glen Avon, bolh in 
Tomintoul: details from Tominioul TIC 
(tel: 01807 5S0285). Braemar TIC (tel: 
013397 41600). 

Information 

Lccht Ski Company Ltd. Corgarff, 
Strathdon. Grampian AB36 HYP (id: 
01975 651440). Sb' Hotline (tel: 09001 
654657 - calls cost 50p per minute). 


FACT FILE 


ON THE SLOPES IN SCOTIAND 


tR rails a frequent daily 



fl bUuuuiJ 34 1 — 

Jbchleeu, Perth, Ariemote, 
Inverness cods ftOT £23 
345 225225).. / .... 

an overnight service,, • _ 

jverness and Aberdeen, 

urn, plus £29 each way. for. “ 
h. GlasgcwtoFort . . ;f- : ; 

,60 return (tel: 0345 • 

Country ApeaffimssL,..' .'{ft 
ilasgcrtr from £30; 

Aberdeen from £89 return; 
to -Edinburgh froro£25,,; 
h to Glasgow, from £43 - r 


. All mil .enquiries: tick 0345484950. fie - 
Sure td ch^Scoh company- polky qri - 
cariymg skis; a charge maybe 
applicaWefor use of guard's ^9- 

By air: All fares.i>tus £10 taxand^- 
sulrjecr ■ to avtubtbflily. Ski -@cpupuacf(^ t : 
travels aspart pfstaiidard luggage : r. 
allpwanre bnlcheckph Booking that- ' 
the' Plano is of a size, to carry ft- 


:(Nbv/Pec), EdtabiH^fr Glasgo* 
-from £ 29 <ro end March); Aberdeen 
■ and Inverness from £29: all fares angle. 
(tek0l582:445566). : n . 

r Rvanain.Stan^ed;toPresnn^fiom £58 
; return plus one-tinni off-ongoing rail - 
tickets to anywhere' uvScotland ' 

(tefc 0S41 J69569): - 1 ; ' ' 


British Airw^ Gatwick tq Inverness 
■ fromX79 return; Heathrow, and . . - S 
Gatwick to Aberdeen,; Edinburgh and ■. 
. Glasgow from £59 return- (tek 0345 . * 

• 222111 - A. 

KLMUK: LcmdonC^toEdmbiLU^^ 
and Glasgow; Stansted to Edinburgh, ' , 
Gbsgpw-and Aberdeeii, frxnn C9 ^ ' ■ 
(tek OS^O 074074). - /• 

British MjdlaruLHeathrcw. lo C-. 
EdinburghmidGla^wfrota £59 
return: Esst>ffdlah£ to GJasgowand 
Edinburghfrom fl09‘atd : t6 Aberdeen 
-from £1 11 return (tel: 0345 554554),- V 

By coach: Express coach services travel 
- mjm mbst'BQglfeh riiics to Scotland; 1 . 
Prices from £27 London-Glasgow: 
Scottish atyiink(tei: 0990505050); 


l^timdjE^ress (tek 0990808080):. 

Package holidays 


plus cut-rafrrpackages for all tesorts. 


iafenrig ftbaleLTfyScotttsh Ski 
: Holidays (tel: 01250 S74574) and 
Scotti^iSld ’Xbnrs(tek01479 821333;). 

Further in f or mation- - ; 

Full tun-down on all resorts, including 
accommodation, from Scottish 
Sttow^orts an'd Winter Activities 
brochure, by post from the Scottish , 
Tbnrist Board. Freepost, Dunoon, 
AigylLPA23 -TUZior rck 08705 511511. 
Snow xepoiis bn page 420 Gsefax and 
page 204THetesL 
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breath away. The “Brave heart chairlift, 

new in the 1996/97 season, has almost dou- 705S25). Ski Hotline (tel: 0891 654660). 
bled the available area, providing 
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THE INDEPENDENT ON SUNDAY 
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£Veryone car^i>e a winner wrthThe Ind 
*ij> wti& GftiB Med and Rossjgno! co gfw away s_ — ^ 

Club Med Ski holidays for two^prd s^ent'+tmrtE^s-up ^ 

CUT 9.6 Skis. Plus a SPECIAL OFFER ft* ey^xeader 
hire vvhen you book your ski hol^y dte^wilhOilb N ^ 

Club Med offers the idea! solgaao f&Sjfipse iooldng for axi ___ 
hassle-free ski holi(^j ^ il ^^P^ havel^ worry about^^^^ 
extras' The 


♦Return flights arid transfers 
•Full board inducing wine wi 
*Ski Pass. : 'hy9a/ffM I 




*5»ki tuition ( full or fraPda 
♦Entertainment. ^ 
^Insurance. 

You could win a holiday's! ofjjj 
Avoriaz in France', Avoriaz sit? 
picturesque Morrihe^Jl^^y 
set right on th&£(d^s and cm 
There’s even a Ghiidren s Clum 


Children’s Clufc| 

*fr-.**t - v ' « 


^day). 


mm* 


■^rSs-r.- 


Bv 26 tidpsi 
mountain shi 


ywramed frorp 4 months old. , ;> . 
ter ^e»«^ year oJdsand oved ^ ■C 4 


Rossignol are. giving runners up prizes of seven pairs of CUT 9.6 slds^. ^y 
Worth approximately £200, the CUT 9:6 sW is the ultimate confidenb^ ^- 
builder offering fun and enjoyment for the athletic skier who vwsh^to J ^ 
carve turns with precision and control. ■ . £ -.-'j 




HOWTO ENTER. • ■ • V. 

Simply collect any three tokens in The fruiepeodentand Mdep^Kferi^^^^ 
Sunday between Saturday 7th and Friday /Bdi Novenfoer ^<Ts«^tf»am - V 
together with your completed coupon to Indc^emfen^Club Me<f Sfcr. . ; : 
Offer', Ref. 029, Sandytands House, Morecombe;- Lancashire LA3-JDG. "> 
The dosing date for entries is Wednesday SthNovfember 1998: All \y : - 
entrants will be sent a Club Med Voucher for your Tree Ski arid Boat 
hire'. Winners and runners up will be' notified in writtog, letters will be 
dispatched on or before Wednesday 25th November 1998. 

Whether you are travelling as a family, couple, a group of friends or pn 
your own, you'll find Club Med offers something for every 


For a brochure calf: 01455 852 202 and quote ' 

Direct bookings and enquires call: 0f7f 58f 1161 (OTSfr CLL 

TERMS AND CONDITIONS ^‘^>7 ^ 

l> AH entrants and guests must be B years oW or over. 2) No purchase nwas*^ tfestag tstani can be otxaJnerfbjr 
sending m SAE to; The Independent, dub Med Offer, 17th Hoot, One Canattf&jitw, London EM SDL before die 
deJdDne, 3) The dosfog date far entries is Wednesd^ Btb November IOTB.'TS* y*bn« w*t be not3ted by mad, 
these letters will be dispatched an Wednesday 25th November 1998 or before. 4) liie hoMajn are as per the Club 
Med Wmter Shi • 98/99 brochure and must be completed by the end of (he season cov er ed by this brochure 
(approx April 1999 depending on destnation). 5) The prizes are seven Inclusive one week hofidqrs for two adults ac 
selected Club Med Ski Villages subject to availability. 6) All hoddayi may be subject to alteration and change and 
exdude Christmas. New Year and Easter weeks. 7) The prizes are non transferable and can only be accepted as 
offered. There arc no cash alternatives. B) The seven secs of Rossignol CUT 9 A skis for the rimers up do not 
include bindings. 9) Photocopies, damaged or defaced tokens wB not be ac c ept e d. Proof of postag wfll not c o nfirm . 
entry. We w4l not accept responsibility far items fast or damaged In the pose. W) Independent Newspapers shall noc 
be liable for any costs, claims, Injwies, damages or loss occasioned by any failure, how e ver caused, tn faW the terms 
of th*s promotion. II) Employees of the Independent , their again and members of their famffies and households are 
not c.VnWe to oner. C| No correspondence wfO be entered into and Che Etfioors decision Is finaLftpraaferCfub Med. 
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YTHE INDEPENDENT 




Life beyond the Fringe 

Fiona Sturges visits Edinburgh out of festival season and finds a 
thriving arts scene to rival that of its bigger neighbour, Glasgow 



WORD HAS it that the resi- 
dents of Edinburgh are losing 
pride in tbeir castle. As water- 
proofed tourists head for Cas- 
tle Rock to take in the militaiy 
m emorials an d A dmir e fly, view, 
the shadow of Scotland’s finest 
fortress looms larger than ever 
across the town, depriving its 
more modest attractions of 
much-needed trade. 

And the festival. Don't men- 
tion the festival. As autumn re- 
cedes into winter, it seems that 
Edinburgh's annual Fringe cel- 
ebrations have exhausted the 
appetite for the arts, reduced 
hotel proprietors to staring 
forlornly at their empty foyers 
and left visitors under the im- 
pression that there is nothing 
left to do. 

u We really wanted to come 
for the festival, but all the ho- 
tels were booked up.” said a vis- 
itor from Dorset. “We've done 
the castle and the palace. Now 
we're off Glasgow to do the gal- 
leries.” 

This is the just attitude that 
gets Edinburgh’s tourist board 
frothing at the mouth with 
rage. In fact, they are so de- 
termined not to be eclipsed by 
Glasgow’s glitteringly arty rep- 
utation that they have created 
a new incentive to keep you 
from jumping ship. The Ulti- 
mate Arts Pass offers a spec- 
tacular range of discounts at 
more than TQ venues across the 
city in conjunction with a hand- 
ful of hotels, allowing visitors 
to immerse themselves in the 
city’s rich cultural life, taking in 
anything from dance and 
theatre to painting, photogra- 
phy and film. 

It was this golden ticket that 
lured me to Edinburgh on a 
drizzly October weekend and, 
having faithfully promised that 
I would not under any circum- 
stances visit the castle, I pre- 
pared to embrace Edinburgh’s 
panoply of hidden treasures. 

The art world es often of the 
opinion that there is an inher- 
ent parochialism to be found in 
galleries outride London, but 
scraping beneath Edinburgh’s 
conservative veneer I discov- 
ered a prolific art scene fre- 
quented by people who would 
have been equally at home in 
London's Hoxton, die relent- 
lessly hip bub of young British 
art 

The National Gallery of 
Modern Art, for example, is a 
light, laid-back venue despite its 
rather severe exterior. 
Crammed with 20th-century 
paintings and sculpture, in- 
cluding work by Magritte, Ma- 
tisse, Picasso, Mir6 and Dali, it 
is frequented by chattering 
students, who also take advan- 
tage of the prestigious touring 
exhibitions which are winging 
their way down to London. 




Edinburgh's Uaverse Theatre, where the bar is as much of an attra ct ion as the plays 


There is also a relaxed feel 
to the galleries that is rarely en- 
countered down south. A child 
in a pushchair leant towards an 
installation by Mona Hatoum 
that consisted of 240 wire cages 
each containing flickering light 
bulbs emitting amplified crack- 
ling noises. As he tugged on the 
wire, I scanned the room for a 
fire extinguisher and waited for 
the inevitable tdling-off. but the 
gallery attendant simply chuck- 
led, remarking bow a child had 
appropriated it as a climbing 
frame on the previous day and 
had to be gently disentangled 
from the cables. But the real 
thrill factor of the gallery lies 
in its approach via the picture- 
postcard Water of Leith walk- 
way. This meandering and 
overgrown path serves per- 
fectly to clear the head before 
grappling with the complexities 
of iOth-centwy art 

The Old Town above Mar- 
ket Street, erotically known as 
the “gallery quarter”, is a haven 
for tiny boho studios as well as 
the national museums. The 
Frui (market is a lively affair par- 
ticularly tailored for a young au- 
dience, with its breezy cafe 


and startlingly loud music. The 
erstwhile market building cast 
off its gloomy exterior when it 
was given an expensive 
makeover bade in 1992 and now 
boasts two storeys of light and 
airy spaces. It hosts touring ex- 
hibitions and the current show, 
“10X98 European Commis- 
sions”, is well worth a look. 

A group of virtually un- 
known photographers vividly 
capture the changing notions erf 
Europe through deliberately 
dieted images of different 
countries, from England's bone 
china and bowlers to the back 
of a copiously geQed Italian 
head, capped with Ray-Ban 
shades. This is not the most 
soothing of spaces - during my 
second visit a gaggle of young 
people in the bar resolved a mu- 
sic dispute by changing the 
tape every 30 seconds - but is 
refreshingly unsnooty and 
should peitaps be vitited in the 
morning before the students ar- 
rive bestowing their musical 
gifts. 

• For those with more sober 
tastes, the National Gallery of 
Scotland boasts early Florentine 
and Northern and Italian Re- 


naissance art, plus an array of 
work by Scottish luminaries 
such as Wilkie and Raeburn. 
Entry is free but your pass will 
afford you a 10 per cent dis- 
count off the shocking array of 
Raeburn mugs, T-shirts, stick- 
ers and fridge magnets available 
in the shop, should you want 
them. 

The sea of beige and brown 
baskets at the Royal Museum 
sent me scurrying straight out- 
doors to admire the immaculate 
new Museum of Scotland. This 
project was nearly abandoned 
after Prince Charles expressed 
reservations, but the building’s 
trustees eventually went ahead 
anyway. Made from local sand- 
rtone, the building is a welcome 
departure from the classical 
solemnity of other museums 
and will be open to the public 
on 1 December. If appearances 
are anything to go by, this is 
sure-fire competition for any- 
thing Glasgow has to offer. 

With a restorative fix of 
whisty still sloshing about in my 
belly, I am swept off to the Tra- 
verse Theatre for the evening. 
This venue is always filled to the 
rafters throughout the festival 


KEN MTERSON STILL MOUNT. 

but appears to be the town's so- 
cial epicentre out of season, 
with its industrial-style bar and 
an alarmingly trendy (hough 
perfectly friendly restaurant. 

The play we saw was un- 
convincing to say the least, 
with feeble performances, but 
again I wanned to the theatre's 
air of geniality. But I was 
warned by the theatre critic of 
the local arts magazine not to 
let the play pul me off. “There 
are more good plays here (ban 
there are bad. and the bar 
makes up for iL” he assured. 
“You don’t see young people 
flooding to the National 
Theatre in London for a piss- 
up, now do you?” 

The Ultimate Arts Pass is avail- 
able when you book your trip 
through the Edinburgh Tourist 
Board’s ' Short Breaks’ brochure. 
Special offers include mo tick- 
ets for the price of one in aO ma- 
jor theatres, up to 50 per cent 
discounts for galleries and gallery 
shops and a 50 per cent discount 
cm pre-concert lunches. For more 
information, call the Eduiburgh 
Tourist Board {tel: 0131-473 
3855). 


BEAM ME DOWN 
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This week's raDdom - V rj 
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You a re in .fofe ^aHey of Spring : . \ 
River wh^ vrinds te' way down 


from: the Omark Rlateau^fo;js 3 urL‘; j : 
north and WesL Easti^tls^Hiie^ 
land settles into the lowlahds ^(: ; -; 
expanseof =the OreatPlains.The-'- 
state'tafc^s great pride 
afiithdance^rf rivers and wockfcr-j 

ALTITUDE - : 

lust above sea; level. '' '.-M^. r? ^ 

NEAREST SETTVENKm^lt 
To th&west lies a srnail to^-^ 
called Irriboderv Ms^r acoKsM^ .-;: 
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- KllGi nton isa focab maybe yotf If '. 
... 'i ^rafohhinr VTs'rtTrtg oteffriends and.' 
? ;. rtlatTves ih -the south of the ‘state. - 

^ uicay weather 

r Ct>NDITIpftlS . 
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Treasons for hanging 
around - ; -. •• 

a trip into the forest-dad . 
Ozadt mountains to meet some of 
America's true characters. If you 
. are lucky you could stumble upon 
tftp looms’ jamming with their, 
‘banjos, fiddles and mandolins — • 
_visrt:the. Ozark Folk Centre at '■ 

■ . Mountain View for insights into ' 
their cutture arid lifestyle. And 
: why riot take part in the state's ’* 5 
• pfone activities of hunting and 
fishing yourself? All you need is a . 
licence (around £37.50): Then 
Ymiture to the south of the stater ■ 
:_tp Hot Springs, and treat yourself 
: to-a soak in foe recently restored 
Fordyee Bathhouse, built in 1915, 
before tracing the President's ' 
fopfeteps around this, his 
.childhood home town. 

GETTING THE HELL OUT 

Just 40 mWes norfo. along . . 
..'Highway 60. is neighbouring state 
Missoun. Or travel down to the : 
smallest state capital in the US. 
Little Rock, arid fly from Adam's 
geks, where a single ticket to 
Dallas costs £ 100 , and from there 
you can get to international 
destinations: • 

ISchote BurraH 
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FOR as LITTLE AS 


£4L9s • ■ ' 

£ u ^° bt,int he RrsldisabQiiy. 
Enend ^ hotel directory. There are - 
sntntjO raillion peof^e with 

*" He European Union, 

« raBton of whom are abletotervcL : 
£?J a rogion-by^region guide to 
hotel access in Britain and is the only 
trectory of its kind to be compiled by 
^beefcha^uscr. It is available : 
boolgops or fronrBigiGraip. • • 

Sm3SaS?^ p *f'^' 

■432. ; -> : 

clubbers can bead to Leeds for VIP 
treatment at some of the ciitf stop 
clubs. The prise for a(ter<Jubcareis ' 
^rperaon and includes a room at 'the 
Hqton National; a late brunch instead 
of breakfast, and a civilised check-out 

Jme of 3pm. Speed.Queen, The Love . 
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Osk>, St Etienne and Carcassonne^ as 
well as Dublm, CortabdKerry. The 
per person price includes tax, but you 
most book by 30 November, and 
travel on weekdays except Friday by 
17 December. Rvanair (telsfl541 
569569) , 

£156 / V-' 

students and under 26s can travel to 
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person price includes return ftigjfits^ 

- transfer s -and two nights b&b- V'J, : 

accommodation at* ihree-sta r 'hotel,- i 
based ou two sharing. Inntravef /. 

(tel: 01653 628811): " .;■ ;'.vj :;Zl^ 

£295 

you can take a 12 -hour tnp by afr' •’> 
from Melbourne, Australot. oyer 5 • 

Antarctica, withlecturcreproyjding - 
expert commentary. Travel Australia 
(tel: 01603. 48866+). -f 

£?i9 £ -■{ 

you can “doh ray me’ , 'at the r &app ; ' 
Family Lodge in life USA-WbenTbe ; 
real Baron and Baroness von 3tepp 
left Austria, they settled in Vermonl. 
.The lodge and guest-hboses are j 
situatcd iii 2,700 acres of quiet : '--N -V 
meadows and woodland, and . . r . ; . 

Rosemarie von Tfopp^ the Baron ’iv .- 
daughter, often leads a nightly : 
sibgalong & la Julie Andrews. .This ■ - - 
per-person price is for one week’s . ■' ' . 
fly-drive and accommodation, based ;- 
on two sharing. New England 
Vacations (tel: 01727 837100). ■ .. 

£69.5 . 

vou can explore, the Austrian Alps by 
train. This KKday escorted journey 
through the snowy Alps departs ; 

22 December by Eurostar from 
Waterloo and includes return 
rail travel, b&b accommodation in 
three- star hotels and excursions. t. 4 
Great Rail Journeys (tel: 01904 


£925 ' 

per person, you can embaifc on a ■■ 
six-day Arabian Adventure. Visirthej " 
UnitedArab Emirates and the. . 
little-known Musanda m peninsula of 1 
Oman, and- take a 4WD .desert safan. 
This deal is valid from next spring and 
includes return flights, transfers and 
four-star b&b hotel, accommodation 
(with lunches en route). Cox & Kinjg 
(te): 0171-873 5000). ' . 
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Whisky stills - at 17ft high the l ar gest in Scotland - where the great (Hemnoeangfe is slowly begznmng to be born 
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Where whisky is thicker than water 

Until you have sipped the real thing by the soft light of a peat fire, you haven't lived. But just 
how was that wee dram created? Annalisa Barbieri travelled to Scotland to find out 


IN THE warehouse where the barrels 
sleep, the walls are thick and the floors 
earthen to keep the temperature constant. 
Here, whisky lies, slowly turning gold. Tvo 
per cent of it will be lost to evaporation, 
the “angel’s share”. The rest will be drunk, 
from crystal tumblers in front of fires, or 
sneakily, from a discreet flask. 

In Scotland, there is always an excuse 
to drink whisky. It is too cold, the fish have 
not been biting ... If you are new to whisky- 
drinking, then you should start in the east 
of Scotland where the whisky is lighter. As 
you head west, it is “heavier” and more 
complex, which is when you get to the for- 
midable Ardbeg, Lagavulin and TMisker 
whiskies that are brought out after dinner 
with a reverential hush. 

My early memories of whisky are not 
good. A Spanish disco, a cheap blend (of 
course), and Coca-Cola. It was my first 
drink and inevitably I was sick, eventual- 
ly, from too much of it Hence for years, 
whisky was passed over for vodka, which 
had nohead-down-the-toflet associations. 
Then, in January, after fishing the lay, I 
took part in a whisky-nosing event and was 
introduced to the wonders of whisky. 

As the provenance of each was 
explained, I realised each came with a snap- 
shot of its home. In some, I could smeD p^l 
or the sea. One distillery used to use peat 
cut Sft deep for the fires that heated the 
kfln in the making of their whisky. Hat peat 
was intensely rich and dark and imparted 
a distinctive flavour, when they cut the peat 
only 3ft deep, the flavour changed. 

Whisky (when from Ireland or the US, 
it is spell whiskey) is made from three 
ingredients: water, grain (bariey/rye/wfaeat/ 


maize and, at one time, oats) and yeast. A 
single malt is made from barley; a rye 
whiskey (like those from Kentucky) must 
contain at least 51 per cent rye; a bourbon 
is made from at least 51 per cent maize. 
A blend can have a little of aQ of the above, 
and oats were dropped 20 years ago. 

Touring a distillery is a good idea but 
you will never be able to look at a glass of 
the stuff again without remembering the 
malting, mashing process. Most distilleries 
conduct tours - the Scotch Whisky Asso- 
ciation produces a leaflet. 

My experience was more holistic. Glen- 
morangie is Scotland’s favourite whisky and 
□umber three worldwide. Earlier this year, 
they opened up the house they used to use 
for sales meetings for public use. The house 
sits by the sea, at Thin, in Easter Rossl Here 
you can eat, sleep, drink whisky, go fishing 
or riding, relax, read, drink whisky, walk 
on the beach. The scenery is spectacular 
and worth going for alone. I put on half a 
stone there in three days, not helped by the 
titbits brought after an enormous dinner 
as you sip whisky by a peat fire and puff 
on a Monte Cristo (I recommend the 
homemade fudge). If you want a sea view 
stay in the Morayshire room; for Arts and 
Crafts furniture, choose Easter Ross. 

I toured the distillery in its silent season, 
which last four week starting around June. 
It used to be a time for the barley to rest 
and when the “16 men of Tain "cut peat to 
start whisky-making again, a practice start- 
ingin 1843. Now maintenance work is done, 
such as checking the huge copper stills - 
tallest in Scotland at nearly 17fL 

The first process in making whisky is 
malting the barley to make it germinate so 


that it will be rich in soluble sugars which 
the yeast, added later, needs to feed off to 
produce alcohol Malting involves soaking 
barley in water (which imparts some 
flavour - Glenmorangie uses lariogie 
spring water which, unusually in whisky- 
making. is hard and therefore rich in 
minerals). Then the malt is dried in a kiln 
over a peat furnace. The mailed barley is 
ground to form grist, and added to progres- 
sively hotter water. It now becomes a sweet 
liquid called wort and goes into enormous 
stainless-steel washbacks, or drums - 
terrifying things that hold 4&000 litres. You 
can peer into them via a hatch. Here, sev- 
en 25-kilo bags of yeast are tipped in and, 
after two . days of bubbling, the won 
becomes the more attractively named 
wash and now contains 8 percent alcohol. 

The wash goes into big copper stills and 
is heated, and eventually, the alcohol-rich 
vapours rise and run into a condenser. It 
is a two-part process, the first turning the 
wash into “low wines”: alcohol of 25 per 
cent by volume. The second turns these low 
wines into three parts, the head, the heart 
and the tail of the spirit These vary in al- 
coholic content, from 60 to 72 per cent. The 
“heart” will be drawn off, while the head 
and the tail go through a second distillation 
process. The strength of the alcohol is re- 
duced to 63.5 per cent by adding more Thr- 
logje water. The dear whisky gets its 
colour and character from its barrel hence 
the lovely Port and Madeira Wood finishes 
of Glenmorangie which add another layer 
of taste. Scotch must be matured for at least 
three years in oak. At Glenmorangie, the 
whisky sleeps for between 10 and 18 years. 
And all that time, the angels are smiling. 
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Getting them 

EasyJet (tel: 0870 600 0000) flies to 
Inverness from Luton from £29 to £89, 
including tax. 

Whisky weekends 

Glenmorangie launches its whisky 
education weekends in January. Three 
nights’ half board and all activities 
costs £185 per person. This includes a 
day with the whisky lecturer, a tour of 
the distillery, whisky-tasting and dinner 
with some of the “16 men of Thin”, 
followed bv a ceilidh. Weekends will be 


run on 29-30 Jan, 26-28 Feb, 12-14 Mar 
1999. Cal! Glenmorangie House for 
details (tel: 01862 871671). E-mail: 
reIaxatgieumorangicplc.co.uk. 

Usual halfboard rales arc £1Q0-£185 
per person, per night, including a 
four-course dinner with wine, soft and 
hot drinks and Glenmorangie whisky. 
Shooting, fishing, golf and horse-riding 
can all be arranged at extra cost. 

Further information 

The Scotch Whisky Association (tel: 
0131-222 9200 or 0171-629 4384). 


365 DAYS 
OF SUN. 

5000 YEARS 
OF HISTORY. 

Phoenicians. Byzantines and Romans 
have all enjoyed the winter sun m EiUr. 
Now it's your turn. Prices from ' 
per person for 7 nights B&B. 
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CALL PELTOUR.S ON 

0181 343 0590/0101 236 0006 





lorthbyraadto 
'the next three 

nights. 

During the stay at Petra we will visit wirious areas of 
the site (entrance 6 gnotinduded)and make optional 
visits to little Petra and Watfi Rum, the location of 
David Lean’s film “Lawrence of Arabia*. On Day 8 drive 
to Aqaba for the regular passenger service to Shann 
el-Sheikh and the return flight to London Gatwick. 

The Beta Forum Hold 

This 4-star hotel is situated dose to Petra. The 149 



0171-6161000 
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rooms each has private Polities .air-con- 
ditioning, TVand minifaar. Other fadli ties 
include two restaurants, lounge, terrace' 
pool bar. swimming pool and shops. 
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With our annual travel insurance, you can 
take multiple trips throughout the yean 
To enrol, call quoting reference I SA40. 
Lines are open 7 days. 
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TURKEY * EGYPT 

THE MIDDLE EAST & EUROPE 


Skiing Holidays 



ALPINE CHALETS, APARTMENTS AND HOTELS 
DELICIOUS FOOD AND GREAT SKIING 

. BROCHURE 01285 658989 . 
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Over 200 original adventures to 96 countries from 
the UK's leading adventure holiday specialist. 
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TRAVELPLAN 

THE ALL YEAR WORLDWIDE MULTI-TRIP 
TRAVEL INSURANCE 

FOR HOUDAYS AND BUSINESS TRIPS WITH 
“OPTIONAL BENEFITS SELECTION “ 
FROM ONLY 

£36.50 p.a. 

BENEFITS £5,000,000 MB3ICAL 
PLUS 

A FuD Selection of Optional Benefits available 
AGE UMrT 65 
CONTACT: 

MARCUS HEARN & Co. LTD 
MARCUS HEARN HOUSE 
65/66 SHOREDITCH HIGH STREET, LONDON El 6JL 

TEL: 0171 739 3444 FAX: 0171 739 7888 
MAJOR CREDIT CARDS ACCEPTED 
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REMOTE COTTAGE TO LET . 
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IRISH COUNTRY HOLIDAYS 1998 
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Yoga Holidays 
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throughout Britain 
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CHOICE OF CHRISTMAS 8 Near 
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acltvfty; Walking. Bridge. Pekrtlng. 
Acom Acftrtttos. 01432 830083 
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423000. 
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252242 
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ccL bradwre 01326 585555 
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house. Sleepc 4. 01736 388 003 
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600410 
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The bleakest history lesson of them all 

Jeff Howell is deeply moved by a visit to the First World War battlefields and graveyards of northern France 



Many of the 
wartime 
battlefields 
are now 
under the 
plough - 
however 
every year 
Eanoers 
unearth a 
harvest of 

unexploded 

shells 
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$ .ON 1 JULY 1916. 120000 British and Com- 
monwealth soldiers - most of them recent 
civilian volunteers - climbed out of then- 
trenches and walked into a hail of German 
machine-gun bullets. By the end of the day 
20,000 of them lay dead, and 40.000 were 
wounded: it was the greatest tactical blun- 
der in British military history. 

Most British people have heard of the 
Somme, but only a small proportion of 
British visitors to France visit the battle- 
fields. perhaps not appreciating how close 
these sites are to home. Yet when the fight- 
ing was at it peak the shellfire could be 
heard throughout southern England. 

In recent times there has been a surge 
of interest in the First World War. Martin 
Middlcbrook, whose book The First Day on 
the Somme did much to spark the revival 
when it was first published in 1971. says: 
“The study of family history has become 
m a popular hobby, and more people want 
to find out exactly what grandfather went 
through in the Great War. In many cases 
grandfii iher was a young man who suffered, 
died and was buried in France." The war 
is now also on the National Curriculum for 
GCSE history, and schoolchildren are 
persuading parents to take them on fact- 
finding trips to the battlefields. 

Most oF the raw volunteer troops of Lord 
Kitchener’s army in 1916 sailed from 
Southampton to Boulogne, arid were tak- 
en by train to base camps around Amiens 
before marching or being driven up to the 
front lines - some of them in double-deck- 
er red London buses shipped over for the 


purpose. Ibday the Somme is an easy 
100km drive from any of the Channel ports, 
which makes it ideal for a weekend trip. 
Whichever route you choose will take you 
through the rolling farmlands of Picardie. 
and through an area rich in militar y his- 
tory. The drive south from Os tend runs 
close to the old Western Front for most of 
the way, past those other killing fields of 
Ypresand Passdiendaele, and down to Ar- 
ras, where the medieval tunnels and vaults 
were used by both sides in the First World 
%r, and by the French resistance in the 
second. From Calais and Boulogne you can 
pass Etaples, the biggest British cemetery 
in Ranee, and Montreuil, site of the 
British headquarters, complete with a 
statue of General Haig in the market place. 
Agincourt is dose by, the battleground of 
a previous British expeditionary force un- 
der Henry V in 1415. 

The Battle of the Somme takes its name 
from the departement of that name, with 
the River Somme marking the southern end 
of the British sector. The ill-fated British 
action took place over a surprisingly small 
area, most of which can be covered in de- 
tail in two days by car, bike, or on foot. The 
small town of Albert, which changed 
hands several times during hostilities, is the 
natural place to stay, with its handful of 
small hotels and restaurants. The Somme 
is now a relatively poor ana of France, how- 
ever. and tourist facilities are less plenti- 
ful than in some other areas. 

Nicholas and Pauline Kerr, from Kent, 
whom 1 met there, are typical of many 


British visitors. Although they are unaware 
of any relatives of their own who died on 
the Somme, they found the visit highly mov- 
ing. “You know you're coming to see war 
graves,'' said Pauline, “but you don't realise 
how many there are until you get here.” 
Nicholas was impressed with the reception 
from the locals. “The attitude here to the 
British is incredibly friendly, unlike some 
other areas of France." 

While much of the cratered land has now 
been returned to the plough - a deliber- 
ate policy by the French government to get 
things back to normal -til ere are still signs 
of the man-made inferno that raged over 
the area throughout the 1914-1918 peri- 
od, as the same ground was fought over 
again and again. The most spectacular ev- 
idence is in the huge holes left from un- 
derground explosions; both sides dug 
tunnels under each others’ trench positions, 
packed them with tons of explosives, and 
detonated them. The result, apart from the 
origin of the term “mine” for a buried ex- 
‘ plosive, is a lunar landscape of craters. 
Most have been filled in. but some remain, 
such as the famous double crater on 
Hawtbom Ridge and the Lochnagar Crater 
near Albert, which was recently bought pri- 
vately to preserve it as a war memorial. 

"Benches and shell holes are also visi- 
ble in many places, especially in the wood- 
ed areas and, astonishingly, the local 
farmers still plough up an annual harvest 
of unexploded shells - even after 80 years. 
Each autumn there are piles of the things 
dumped at the side of the road for French 


army bomb disposal teams to collect. Ri- 
fles, tin hats, barbed wire and corrugated 
iron dug-out roofs are regularly unearthed, 
and the better-preserved examples find their 
way into souvenir shops in the area. 

But it is the cemeteries that provide the 
most profound souvenirs of the folly of the 
Great Vfoi. They are everywhere. The death 
statistics - 20,000 on the first day, 80,000 
throughout 1916 (and these are only the 
British figures) -are just numbers until you 
are faced with that number of grave- 
stones to look aL The war graves are breath- 
taking. Maintained to an impeccable 
standard by the Commonwealth War 
Graves Commission, and each one centred 
on a stone of remembrance with the 
legend “Their name liveth for evermore", 
they are probably the only decent thing to 
emerge from the slaughter. The most in- 
timate are the small battlefield graves in 
no man’s land between the front lines, some 


containing fewer than a hundred graves. 
They bear the names of the battlefield land- 
marks of the day: Munich Trench, Railway 
Hollow, Blighty Valley. It is mind-numb- 
ing to think of the noise and violence that 
raged in these tranquil spots to cause so 
much death. Some also contain German 
graves- former foes lying side-by-side for- 
ever - there can be no clearer expression 
of the futility of war than this. 

The bigger battlefield clearance ceme- 
teries on the Sene Road contain thousands 
of graves, and are awesome in their own righL 
Most of the German dead, banished from 
the area by an irate French government after 
the Great \ter, are concentrated in four huge 
plots. I visited the one at St Vaast, which con- 
tains over 40,000 bodies: each cross bears 
the name of four dead soldiers. The Jewish 
German soldiers - and there were many 
fighting in the Great ^fer - have their own 
headstones, marked with the Star of David. 


Even more moving are the memorials 
to the missing. The First World War un- 
leashed such a level of explosive violence 
upon the human body that many were sim- 
ply blown to bits, leaving no identifiable 
remains. The missing thousands are re- 
membered by their names inscribed upon 
memorials, and by gravestones bearing the 
legend “A soldier of the Great W* r - 
Known unto God". 

If you wish to find a particular grave or 
memorial, then contact the Commonwealth 
Wit Graves Commission (let 0162S 634221) 
with as much detail as possible, and they 
should be able to give you an exact location 
within 10 days. From this month onwards it 
will be possible to search for this informa- 
tion direct from the commission's website 
(www.cwgc.org), a technology dial would 
have have astounded our poor forebears who 
fought and died in the mud of 1916. 

See Home Front, Sunday Review 
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and Martin Middlebrook 
(tel: 01205 364555). 

Where to stay 
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only a few cheap hotels. 
Contact the tourist office 
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offer good tourist facilities. 
Contact the tourist offices 
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844238 respectively). 
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YOUR QUESTIONS ANSWERED BY OUR PANEL OF TRAVEL EXPERTS 


Write to. the Travel Editor, Independent on Sunday, 1 Canada Square, Canary Wharf, London E14 SDLfax: (^71-293 2043; e-mail: sundaytravel@independentco.uk 



With so nsh i ne virtually guaranteed in Kebrnary, a wfrit’< walking on La flnmwa in rfw Canaries nflew a wfcflef hnfirfgy ^wfth a dMfarencc jake bajs/tony stone 

An off-beat way to celebrate a 50th birthday 




My 50th birthday is in February 
next year. I want a week's special 
holiday with my wife. She doesn't 
like skiing and I don't like beaches. 
We both enjoy food and drink and 
exploring. We have £1,000 to 
spend. Can you suggest somet hi ng 
alter n ative and memorable? 

Mike Cahill 
Kkfflryun, Oxford 

The travel editor replies: For an active 
holiday in beautiful surroundings with 
pretty well guaranteed winter sun thrown 


in, h could be worth trying a pre-planned 
walking tour of La Gomera, in the Canary 
Islands. 

This is the most uncrowded and un- 
spoiled of the islands, giving walkers a rare 
“alone with nature” experience. The ac- 
commodation is chosen to add to the au- 
thenticity of the experience, and includes 
a restored country mansion, a small pen- 
sion in a fanning community (run by aio- 
cal restaurant owner and providing 
traditional Go me ran fare) and a seafront 
pension in a tiny fishing village. 

The price of £652 per person for seven 


nights is slightly beyond your budget but 
this is half-board. Available through Sher- 
pa Expeditions (tel: 0181-577 2717). 

For a snowy, wintry alternative - which 
need not involve skiing - how about sev- 
en days in the Black Forest, staying at the 
Hotel Schiff in Schluchsee, Germany? Fly- 
ing to Basle with Crossair from Heathrow 
or Manchester, the package then includes 
. .rail travel to your destination -via historic 
Freiburg, where you will transfer on to a 
memorable picturesque rail journey 
through the Black Forest. 

In Schluchsee you can indulge yourself 


on the food (influenced by nearby France 
and Switzerland), and witness die local 
crafts of glass-making, wood-carving and 
clock-building. In the surrounding woods 
you can take to the slopes on a sledge or 
(depending on energy levels) horse-drawn 
sleigh. You could take a day out to near- 
by Freiburg, visit historic buildings and mu- 
seums, or take in a concert or two. Price 
of £459 includes an information pack on 
the area with OS map detailing local 
walking trails. For more information 
contact New Experience Holidays (tel; 
01922410909). 


Happy trails 
in store for 
Texan visitor 


We're trying to arrange a visit to 
the United Kingdom from San 
Antonio, Texas. We aren't having 
much luck on this end, as my 
desires do not fit the usual travel 
agency profiles. My wife and I 
would like to spend three to four 
weeks travelling the island using 
public transpo rta tion and B&Bs. 

We cannot s e em to get anyone 
over here to help us. Do you know 
of an agency there that can be 
useful? The time of year really isn't 
important but. as we Gve m a 
warm area, we don't deal with the 
cold very well. 

Neal Long 

Texas, USA 

The travel editor replies: If you are plan- 
ning to travel within the UK independently, 
without the services of a tour operator, there 
are plenty of sources of useful information 
which should help to smooth the progress 
of your trip. 

The British Tourist Authority (BTA) pro- 
motes Britain overseas. In the USA, the toll- 
free hot-line for the BTA (tel: 1800 GO 2 
BRITAIN or 212 986 2200) offers advice 
which includes the best time of the year to 
travel, accommodation and options avail- 
able for transport to and within the UK. 
They do not book anything on your behalf 
but can give you advice on where to go and 
can tell you agencies through whom to 
book. The web site for the BTA is at 
www.visitbrilain.com. It's very compre- 
hensive and is specifically geared to over- 
seas visitors. 

As for transport within the country, 
tr ains and buses can usually be booked 
right up to the point of departure. There 
are special passes and discounted tickets 
for rail travel that can be purchased 
through BrilRail in the USA (tel: 1888 
BRI TRAIL). These deals are available 
only for overseas visitors. 

A comprehensive guidebook to British 
B&Bs is Thd Good B&B Guide published 
by Which? and the Consumers’ Associa- 
tion. It is available in the USA from book 
shops that deal with UK imports (ISDN 
number 0852026935), or you can order it 
diTectly over the internet at 
www.Penguin.com. The book contains 
specific descriptions and ratings on hun- 
dreds of family-nin establishments across 
the country, which you can book directly. 


When long-distance flying can be a pain in the back teeth 


My boyfriend is going for some 
vg serious dental treatment the day 
* before we fly to New York for a 
weekend break. I know rt sounds a 
bit bizarre, but I've heard stories 
about people's teeth exploding in 
mid-air and we wonder if we 
should cancel the appointment. 

J Stevens 
London E5 

Dr Lanry Goodyer replies: To describe 


teeth as exploding is a bit of an exaggera- 
tion, but people do sometimes complain 
of tooth pain during flights. Atmospheric 
pressure changes can cause quite intense 
pain in filled teeth, a problem sometimes 
experienced by deep-sea divers. This phe- 
nomenon - it’s called Areodontalgia - is 
well known to dentists, but as commercial 
airlines are pressurised the problem is rarefy 
encountered. Pain can occasionally be 
felt if there is a space for gas to collect 
underneath a filling or tooth, so that the 


small pressure changes at altitude are 
sufficient to cause problems. Occasional- 
ly a recently filled tooth which is still slight- 
ly inflamed might be aggravated by the flight 
Don’t cancel the appointment, but speak 
to your dentist about your concerns. 

In general it is a good idea for all trav- 
ellers to bave a dental check-up, particu- 
larly before embarking on a destination 
where medical facilities are poor. Even if 
going to New York, where it would be no 
problem to find a good dentist, I am sure 


you would not want the inconvenience of 
organising emergency dental treatment. 

If you do have to be treated while away 
remember that dental surgery could car- 
ry a risk of contracting Aids or hepatitis 
B if equipment is not sterilised properly, 
particularly if using needles for local 
anaesthetic injections. Many sterile kits for 
travellers will include a dental needle. It 
is also a good idea (o ensure the dentist is 
wearing rubber gloves while working on 
your mouth. DIY repair kits are fiddly to 


use and probably worthwhile only if there 
is to be a delay before seeing a dentisL A 
dental abscess would be the most serious 
problem encountered by the traveller and 
regular sufferers should discuss with their 
dentist the possibility of travelling with a 
supply of the appropriate antibiotic. 

Dr Larry Goodyer is a lecturer in clinical 
pharmacy at Kbtg's College, London. Contact 
the Nomad Travel Health Helpline ( let 0891 
653414; calls cost 50p per minute). 


YOUR HOLIDAY 
DISASTER 


Ian Sanders 

discovered that 
Basil Fawlty is alive 
and well and 
living in Austria 


© 


THIRTY-SIX hours before 
the wedding, our 
Iwatyiioa* fflgbtswerc 
changed from 6pm on 
Sunday to 6am. The 
reception was dne to end at midn ig h t 
100 miles away and we had no car. A 
kindly relative stepped la to sort It all 
out: we were gjven two tickets for the 
“midnight express”, the bos that goes 
to all of the airports, one by one. We 
had nothing to spare for a hotel, no 

we bedded down in the concourse at 
Heathrow for the hours led tmlU 
check-in time. 

^ arrived at Salzburg and joined 
another bus. which herded ns to a 
tiny and dnil Austrian village, only to 
be transferred yet again. Hungoret, 
hungry, tired and decidedly snappy 
we were the only passengers with an 
an no yed tour guide, who promptly 
tried to sell us day trips. We 
pretended to be asleep, which was not 
a good Idea on those churning 
mountain reads. 

Following a tedious Journey we 
arrived at onr hotel. We presented 
ourselves to Herr Fhwity who said: 
“War room is not ready Go away" 

We tuned to the rep. but she had 
disappeared. Fbr two boors we 
slumped by the lake, watching the 
rain donds gather. Finally, we got our 
room with a view of the lake, a 
balcony of dripping geraniums and, 
presumably, the mountains on the 
other side of the rain. 

Alter a refreshing sleep and some 
of the champagne thoughtfully 
provided by onr Mends, we harried 
far dhuiex; We were late. Herr Fawlty 
took us to onr seats where we faced 
the ultimate horror. Two more crystal- 
eyed honeymooners looked up at us. 
“You are sharing table here. There is 
nowhere else.” It shouldn’t have been 
so bad, but it was. Perhaps it was a 
personal space thing. Of course none 
of us was so rude as to say that tbis 
was an unsatisfactoiy arrangement. 
We tried ignoring each other, but we 
were all just too horribly polite. Of 
coarse their flights hadn't been 
changed, bad they? 

The rain stopped five days later 
and we went wafting. Several hours 
later we returned, dripping like two 
ottars.HeiT Fawlty smiled, handed ns 
our key mid two spa tokens. “On the 
housed* he said. The next morning the 
mm streamed through the curtains, 
the scent of geraniums and steaming 
boots filling the room. My wife hates 
the smeU of geraniums and reached 
for the inhaler. I rose to drat the 
window and realised that I had 
burned my feet in the sanna. 

Onr friends are horrified that we 
have trouble remembering where we 
spent onr honeymoon. But there was 
one Messing. We swore always to 
travel independently and we bave 
never looked hack. 


Share your holiday nightmares 
by sending a 600- word account 
to: Holiday Disasters, The 
Independent on Sunday, 1 Canada 
Square, Canary Wharf, London, 
£14 5DL E-mail: sundaytravel® 
independent.co.uk 
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Indonesia’s ancients step into the 2 1st centuiy 



ROUGH 

GUIDE 




Lucy Ridout 
and Lesley 
Reader, 

authors of ‘The 
'ough Guide to 
li’, on the land 
traditions 
■Which is entering 
the cyberage 


Holiest temple 

Positioned on the slopes of Gtmung 
Agung. the highest mountain in Bah, 
the mother temple of Besakib is the 
most venerated on the island. The 
site consists of 22 separate temples 
spread over a large forested area and 
the most important is Pura Penat- 
aran Agung. which rises on seven 
terraces towards the mountain. The 
entrance is a superb Wads, split gate- 
way soaring skywards with the 
mountain standing proud behind. 
This is the holiest temple on the is- 
land and, apart from regaiar festi- 
vals, Balinese people are always 
praying and making offerings- With 
thousands of visitors daily the whole 
place can sometimes seem like a cir- 
cus, but come early or late to avoid 
the chaos, or wander among the 
trees to the further-flung temples 
and there is a timelessness, a 
grandeur and a special atmosphere. 

Most radical surfing 

Desert Point off tile southwestern 
Lip of Lombok, is renowned for its 
classic tubes and its unbelievably 
long - and fast - left-handers. It’s 
such a remote spot that the best way 
io reach Ibe break is by chartered 
boat Several specialist tour agents 
on Bali offer Desert Point “safaris" 
with food and on-board accommo- 
dation included. Desert Point is best 
surfed from September to June. 

Best places to take the kids 

You can’t go far wrong if you book 
vourself and the kids into one of 
Bali's major beach resorts as me soft 
sands and tropical waters of Kata, 
Sanur, Lovina and Candj Dasa all 
make fabulous playgrounds. But the 


inland village of Ubud makes a nice 
change from the seaside and offers 
a g ood selection of child-centred ac- 
tivities. The best of these are the 
kids' workshops organised by an art 
museum known as ARMA. These 
include classes in Balinese painting, 
dancing and mask-carving. The most 
popular activity is batik painting 
where Itids learn batik techniques, 
draw up their own designs and 
then apply them to scarves, T-shirts 
or sarongs. Several studios in Ubud 
offer more grown-up batik courses. 

Finest food 

While nasi gonzng (fried rice) and 
nasi campur (mixed rice) are the 
most ubiquitous meals across In- 
donesia, gado-gado, steamed veg- 
etables in peanut sauce, is a real 
classic. Often supplemented with 
chunks of bean curd, cruncby fried 
onions and wbole peanuts, the In- 
donesians add plenty of chillies to 
what is already a perfect dish to cre- 
ate something that then sets the 
mouth, throat and stomach on fire. 

Least explored region 

Sparsely populated, -mountainous, 
and in places extremely rugged, 
western Bali is rarely explored and 
yet has some great places. Beaches 
here are mainly black sand, but spec- 
tacular far afl thaL Tbeie's some good 
surf along the south-west shore, par- 
ticularly off the village of Medewi. 
Bali Barat, the island’s only national 
park, is here too, with a handful of 
decent hikes and the likely prospect 
of spotting hornbOls, black monkeys 
and wQd boars, plus some of the 
most rewarding reef-snorkelling on 
Ball There's an atmospheric garden 


temple surrounded by forest on the 
slopes of the sacred mountain Gu- 
aung Bandeau and a quirky muse- 
um dedicated to rice-farming techn- 
iques, unchanged for centuries. 

Cheekiest sign 
Bali and Lombok produce huge 
amounts of art and craft including 
textiles, wood and metalwork, jew- 
ellery, painting, bamboo and rattan 
wares, and pottery. However, the 
tourist delight in old items is well 

knewn, and “Hmjqne~ is a description 
of an old look and finish, which lo- 
cal craftsmen are skilled at creating. 

Bonniest baby 

Bali is an amazing place for statues: 
there are thousands in temples, 
bouses and beside the road. They 
come in all shapes, sizes and styles. 
However, the huge Buddha statue 
ataroad junction in Sakah is so fresh 
faced and chubby cheeked with 
such a round tummy that it resem- 
bles nothing so much as a baby. 
Many religious statues in Bali are 
draped in a black-and-white checked 
doth -strategic draping in this case 
means that it looks just like a podgy 
baby in a nappy. 

Flashiest cybercafe 
Bali has entered the cyber age with 
gusto and you’ll find cybercafe in 
almost eveiy resort The fastest, most 
helpful and user-friendly of these is 
the Bali @ Cyber Cate and Restan- 
rant In L^an. As well as all the usu- 
al e-mafl and net-surfing fhdlrties (at 
a reasonable 50p per 15 minutes on- 
line), you can scan your holiday 
snaps and send them to friends and 
family as electronic postcards. 



Best foot forward: wb y not try a Balinese dance class? john nmcra/tONY stone 
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Getting there 

Besaldh s readied by minibus 
from Klungkung, which is 
served by regular buses from 
the Ba tubal an terminal in 
Denpasar. 

What to experience 

The longest established surfari 
operator is Wanasari Whsaia at 
JI Pamai 8b. Knta (tel: 0062 361 
755588, fax 755690). It wfli also 
organise connecting flights if 
you book from home. 

Bali @ Cyber Cafe and 
Restaurant b at Jalan Pura 
Bogus Thnina 4 in Lcgian (tel 
and fax: 761326; the website is 
http^/sunnower^ingqeLcom^/ 
-hchua/cafe-htm; e-mail 
address: hchua0idoia.netid). 
Tetebatu ts in the southern 
foothills of Gunung Rmjani, the 
highest mountain on Lombok, 
and is a cool, popular tourist 
area with plenty of bask 
accommodation. It is reached 
by minibus from Fomotong, 
itself accessed by regular cross- 
island buses from the 
Mandalika terminal in Sweta. 
Sakah is at the junction of the 
road north to Ubud and east to 
Gianyar. 

The Agung Rai Museum of Art 
(ARMA) is located on Jalan 
Hanoman, Pengosekan. Ubud 
(tel: 976659). 
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WHAT'S ON WORLDWIDE 


Horizontal showers . . . Belfast meets the Big Apple . . . sell your soul to Santa 








Grey mattos: Thailand’s Suita Elephant Round-Up Show pits the big beasts against hnxnans in trials of strength- Sounds Hke a fair contest 


5-12 November 

Belgium 

Ever thought “why hasn't 
somebody invented that 
yet"? Get down to Eureka, 
the 47th exhibition of 
innovation and invention at 
Les Pyramides in Brussels, 
and you will probably find 
out that somebody already 
H;«- Last year saw such 
useful gadgets as a 
horizontal shower, a wet- 
nappy detector and a 
telescopic toasting fork. 

8 November 

USA 

What do you gel if you 
combine 5.000 eggs, 521bs ot 
butter and two gallons of 
parsley? An omelette fit for 
an army, of course. This 
giant culinary feat will be 
prepared in Abbeville in 
Louisiana to commemorate 
the legend that, on a march 
through its twin town of 
Bessi&res, Napoleon so 
enjoyed an omelette served 
to him by a local innkeeper 
that he ordered one for his 
whole army. loo. 

11 November 
Indonesia 

The Balinese don their 
Sunday best and treasured 
jewels to celebrate Galungan 
- the most important festival 
of good (Dharma) over evil 
(Adbarma). Islanders 
symbolise this by fitting a 
penjor. a bamboo pole 
decorated with woven 
coconut leaves, cakes and 
flowers, on to die side of 
their bouses. 


12-29 November 
Northern Ireland 

This year’s Belfast Festival is 
going to be the biggest and 

robot harding picture library boldest ever, with the dry 


becoming the stage and 
gallery for some of the 
world’s must talented artists. 
Hie theme is New York - a 
tribute to the influence Irish 
artists have had in the Big 
Apple. Among those taking 
part will be Yoko Ono, Vim . 
Morrison and Jeanette 
Winterson. Events will be 
held on Queen's campus and 
at other venue* in the city. 

13- 23 November 
Australia 

The historic city-port of 
Fremantle, near Perth, goes 
culture-crazy for Id days 
during its festival of theatre, 
music, ark poetry and music. 
A huge street camivai n the 
grand finale. 

14- 15 November 
Thailand 

Join the throngs of visitors 
to the Sunn Elephant 
Round-Up Show, the 
celebrated display of some 
100 trained elephants. 
Among other things, the . 
giant animals demonstrate 
their strength in a tug-of-war 
nearest human opponents, 
their skills in log-pulling 
events, and their military 
uses in a parade in which 
they are kitted out for 
medieval warfare. The shows 
take place at the city’s Main 
Stadium. 

15 November 
Canada 

Christmas comes early in 
Toronto, as Santa Claus gets 
things underway in a 
colourful parade 
accompanied by marching 
bands, floats and clowns. A 
great chance to get vour 
orders in early. 

Nichola Bunrafl 
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‘Being a VIP gives you 
no special treatment’ 




MICHAEL 

WALDMAN 


M y latest project has 
been the making of 
Planet Ustinov, a TV 
fflrp in which Sir Peter Ustinov 
travels along the same route as 
Mark Twain did in his book. 
Following the Equator. 

The most ludicrous country 
we went to was Kiribati, in the 
Pacific. On entering the 
country, ail of us, Sir Peter 


Included, got stamps in our 
passports saying “Misbehave 
prohibited”. Kiribati is actually 
pronounced Kuibas. They write 
“s” as “ti” because the first 
missionary there lost the “s" 
from his printing machine. 

The population is 80.000 
but the country spans a greater 
distance from east to west than 
the USA. When the President 
of Kiribati (bis name is Tito, 
pronounced Silo) travels from 
one side of his country to the 
other, he needs to fly via two 
foreign countries. 

We stayed on a tiny island 
called Aranuka, right by the 
equator. There was no hotel, 
only a laughably named 
“government resthouse” with- 
out electricity. Sir Peter sat on 
the verandah overlooking a 
lagoon, musing calmly on the 
purposelessness of progress. 
But the next morning - after 
what he described as tbe worst 
night’s sleep of his life - I 


heard him blaming the 
mosquitoes on Mark IWaio. 

One passport mishap on the 
trip was having three of our 
team - including Sir Peter - 
refused visas to enter the USA, 
with no reason given. In fact it 
was a trivial problem regarding 
work permits, hut being a VIP 
gives you no special treauncnL 

Having Sir Peter’s passport 
impounded at Durban airport 
was a similar case. We arrived 
late at night without onward 
tickets. The officials said “Sony, 
rules are rules”, and refused us 
enuy. They let Sir Peter sit in 
the VIP lounge on condition 
that he give up his passport. I 
suppose they thought we were 
backpackers planning to 
become a drain on the slate. 

Jeremy Atiyah 

Michael Waldman 's four-part 
series 'Planet Ustinov’ starts on 
Channel 4 on 23 November. 


COMPETITION: LITERALLY LOST NUMBER 55 


THIS EXCERPT is taken from a 
work of travel literature. 
Readers are invited to tell us: 
a) where the action is taking 
place, and b) who is the 
author? 

EJadcweH’s Bookshops will 
award £30 worth of book 
tokens to the first correct 
answer pulled out of the hat 
Answers on a postcard, please, 
to: literally Lost, Independent 
on Sunday, 1 Canada Square. 
London E 14 5DL Usual 
competition rules apply. Entries 
to arrive by this Thursday 

WE SAT beside a park, 
named after Cervantes, 
where almost a score of 
drunks and beggars were 
tying in the sun, and listened 


willy-nilly to an elderly 
couple conducting a beastly, 
rambling row only a little 
short of violence. The 
woman, presumably a wife 
and battered, had cuts about 
the mouth and half-dosed, 
beaten eyes. 

When the bells rang out 
for morning mass, the 
beggars rose and hurried to 
the church door, a ngri ly 
demanding donations from 
all who entered and railing 
at the nuns who gave them 
nothing - who had. perhaps. 
nothing to give but certainty 
looked both discomposed 
and disapproving. Entering 
was much as one imagines 
the crossing of a picket line 
at the height of an industrial 


'THu which 


tourist attracting city 
is known as 
La S ercjiniss im a 

‘Sc us; is 3 ' 


dispute. And there inside, 
for his Corpus Christi ■ 
sermon, the priest was 
gently reminding his tight- 
lipped congregation, 
including women in jeans as 
well as those with covered 
heads, that there was more 
to life than the everyday, 
that wc should all be 
mindful of an eternity we 
would inevitably encounter. 

Literally Lost 54: The action 
took place in central Africa on 
the Congo River, in the book 
'Heart of Darkness' by Joseph 
Conrad. The winner is Andrew 
Parker of Liverpool. 
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HISTORY 


A SCOT LC 
HIS SHIRT 
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History buried by her story 








Onl3heset<rf‘'SinltyW r ': Tt; 

E ach November, along with falling 
leaves and fading light, comes the 
BBC classic serial. In the old 
days these were modest affairs 
( Cranford and John Halifax, 
Gentleman) beamed out on Sun- 
day at teatime. These days, television having 
changed in the same way that industry moguls 
suppose the audience to have done, they tend 
to be multi-million pound extravaganzas packed 
with names, snug in the prime-time slots and 
underwritten by US networks. 

Thev are flagships, too, in a way that probably 
would not have occurred to the dhector wto put 
Captain Manyafs 77* ClUUrenqfthe Mw Amr 
on the small screen some time back in the I9SUS. 
These, as even the most casual media scnibneer 
will admit, are edgy days for the BBC full of omi- 
nous defeats and ditherings- In this atmosphere 
of timidity and shabby populism, the dassKs:nal 
is often trumpeted as a fail-safe means of pro- 
claiming its ability to deliver the goods in areas 
where it has traditionally excelled. 

One detected something of *5**“?®^ 
publicity that attended Vanity “J2J? 

instalment of which goes ouiiomghtonBBCl). 
The advance word was lavish, evratyjhestan 
dardsof recent BBC blockbusterst^^ 
previews, puffs in half a dozen other ^o- 
grammes, even a “book of the film Stew- 

art’s 1968 Penguin edition, it 
reading list 30 years out of date, buHroghtenea 
up wifh colour photographs) Evening, 
■A heritably, was shot through with the 
“ for “relevance" that characterises any television 

foray mto history, and in the idea that 

Becky Sharp is really a 199(te babe. 

I watched Vanity Fairvnti .more An usu^ 
trepidation. Having spent the past yeanj 

working on a biography of fn irt lo , 
nmySr by Chano], I fool absuoUy propn«^ 

rial about ton, to the 
mention of his name m pnai 
with naease. At the same tow, ^BBCdrama 
department was kind enough to P*V ^ 

lotof money to ad as 'tatortcal 
present undertaking, it tied me t 
K a rather dausttophobtc way ( Mia*! 
They did use the burning building — 1 to d 

"Sm^’X^wanting at offeatd 

out exception both potuu an« t, ' 

interested" in 


*** mtirv t» wprg««inaiaUg TV tnnrists. relevant only if ft can be shown to bear some relation to modern arrangements* 






interested in inacwrray, i 
could I? Bvcty 

erav’s text to give i pinion (and 

Cunousiy, though. six million 

the audience take-up for * these days) 

hewers is not Konsof 

seems to have voted the same way 


What does a historical adviser do when 
producers ignore his advice? DJ Taylor 
watches ^Vanity Fair’ with heart in mouth 


pounds were spent; Natasha Little looks allur- 
ing in her nightdress, Miriam Margolyes does 
old Miss Crawley, and still it hasn’t worked. Why? 

Inevitably enough. Vanity fair's drawbacks 
stem from the shackling together of two very af- 
ferent artistic forms. What should the people who 
set about conceiving a classic serial be trying to 
do? Recreate a great novel, or make a decent 
film that performs respectably in the ratings? As 
far as one can make out. Marc M unden, the 
director, wanted laudably to do both, and yet you 
end up with a sinking feeling that they have done 
neither. Part of this failing can be ascribed to 
the particular approach taken to Thackeray’s 
novel. A bit more can be ascribed to the pecu- 
liarities of the text, and a lot more - a whole lot 
more - to the nature of the medium itself. 

From the point of view of the original audi- 
ence, Vhnity Rar was a historical novel. Published 
in serial parts between January 1847 and July 


of thing ." I pointed out that Vauxhall was a 
middle-class pleasure garden. It cost 3s 6d to get 
in, for a start -half the average weekly wage of 
a domestic servant, and Victorian newspapers 
were full of protests that it was too expensive. 
We managed to prevent a full-scale re-enactment 
of Hogarth, but even so, the first episode came 
crammed with glimpses of Becky in her off- the - 
shoulder night attire, the girls chatting in their 
baths - all quite gratuitous, and simply Davies’s 
way of scrawling his signature over the film. 

The other problem about Andrew Davies is 
his propensity to camp it up. No sooner had 
episode one’s rather stilted preliminaries drawn 
to a hah and Becky been transported to Queen’s 
Crawley than we were lost in a world of Dick- 
ensian retainers and general caricature. By the 
time Miriam Margolyes arrived as Miss Craw- 
ley (all pop-eyed exaggeration, in contrast to the 
dextrous subtlety of the book), Btaetadder's shade 


One half expected Robbie Coltrane to hove into view, wearing a 
badly fitting periwig and pretending to be Dr Johnson 


184 S, it tracks back over 30 years in time, and 
the centrepiece - the Battle of Waterloo- was 
only a memory to the majority of its initial read- 
ers: Aware of this gap and the potentud loss of 
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thatwas actually contemporary - opening a^n- 

dowforthereaderintorecenthistory.butamin- 
taneousty reassuring him with familiar props. Tins 
subterfuge was deliberate: at one point among 
his self-penned Illustrations the author includes 
a sketch showing how his characters would 
“really” have dressed in 1812, as opposed to the 
garments draped on them in 1 847. 

Authorial sleight-of-hand presents one land 
of problem to a modern TV director, solved m 
this case by going for a kmd of late Regency- 
early Victorian compromise. Another comes m 
ibe choice of screenwriter. My first exposure to 
Andrew Davies’s particular obsessions came m 
a discussion of the scene at Vfeuxhall Gardens 
where Becky tries to get Jos to propose. ‘Andrew 
wants to make it really colourful," the word came 
back. “ Prostiru tes rolling on the grass, that kind 




was stalking the estate, along with Sir Pitfs game- 
keepers. One half-expected Robbie Coltrane to 
hove into view in a badly fitting periwig, pre- 
tending to be Dr Johnson. All jolly good fun, but 
the novel’s humour is that much more ambig- 
uous, and correspondingly barbed. Becky's let- 
ters bade to Amelia from Queen’s Crawley are 
acidly observant, but they can’t disguise the 
uncertainties of her position. 

Tb do Davies and his director justice, these feB- 
mgs are at least as much the fault of the medium 
and the difficulty it habitually feces when deal- 
ing with any kind of psychological complexity. A 

- - J ■ I-!-. A nrnsJu 


ration of Hollope’s The Warden and Barduster 
Towers in the early 1980s. Trollope, you feel, is 
easy meat for TV. There are good guys and bad 
guys; the plot generally reduces itself to a single 
issue; the adversarial lines are deanfy cul Thack- 
eray, on the other hand, specialises in ambivalent 
characters, mixed motives, ambiguous endings. 
The point about the fictional Becky, of course, 
is that the case against her is never definitely 
proved. In much the same way, her sexuality on 


the page is a matter of hints about bare arms and 
“famous frontal development”. We infer her 
attractiveness, which consequently strikes us 
harder than Natasha Little’s visual come-ons. 

A great deal of trouble has been taken to make 
the fihn Vanity Fair a vehicle for Becky, and rightly 
so - she is the great anti-heroine of the early Vic- 
torian novel, and Thackeray relished her tri- 
umphs until the end of his life. (“I like Becky 
Sharp,” he told an American interviewer years 
later. "Sometime I think I have myself some of 
her tastes.”) It was a pity that the care devoted 
to correct pronunciation for Regency army of- 
ficers (“ninnin". “lettin”, and so on) or con- 
structing Miss Pinkerton’s turban couldn't have 
been expended on persuading Natasha Utile to 
think herself into the part. Nearly all of her ges- 
tures and inflexions - the knowing looks, the 
moues to camera - were those of a contempo- 
rary actress. The direction compounded this by 
allowing her to dominate scene after scene. Her 
arrival at Queen's Crawley, for instance, became 
a royal progress of introductions and insouciant 
chat, whereas the real Becky would have been 
expected to fade discreetly into the background. 

These anachronisms are symptomatic of a 
deeper malaise. All through the film, even more 
so in the accompanying publicity, lurked the spec- 
tre of historical relativism. According lo the Radio 
Tones feature, for example, Davies believes that 
Becky is a “strong woman" who would be “verv 
much at home in the 20th century”. There is 
something infinitely depressing about this twitch 
on the historical fast-forward button, conceived 
in the same spirit that makes people declare that 
if Dickens were alive today he would be writing 
EasLEnders. Becky Sharp is a Regency governess 
in a 150-year-old novel. Her world is not ours, 
and our duty to her and her creator, if we Irish 
to imagine it, is to see it in its own terms. 

Tbe subtext of the Davies Vanity Fair is pre- 
cisely the reverse of this: all done from the van- 
tage point of 1998 - no world, of course, could 
be as interesting as die one we inhabit - with 

the past presented as a kind of pleasant skfedrow 

got up to entice impressionable TV tourists, rel- 
evant only if it can be shown to bear some rela- 
tion to modern arrangements. But the point 
about the past, by and large, is that it was not 
like now, and much of its allure lies in the gap. 
Vhnify Fair consequently takes its place as a thor- 
oughly up-to-date televisual artefact, undermined 
by all sorts of depressing modern orthodoxies 
about bygone life. Even as I write this, features 
editors are doubtless planning stories on “Becky 
Sharps of the Nineties", or asking their male read- 
era if they consider themselves a “Dobbin” or 
an “Osborne". And it scarcely needs saying that 
“Sambo", the Sedleys’ black footman, has been 
quietly rechristened Sam- 
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Kosova children appeal to 
Independent On Sunday readers 


Kosovar children 
refugees in Albania 
face cdd. hunger and 
disease as winter 
nears. Many are n 
deep shock, having 
witnessed their parents 
and relatives killed in 
the awful atrocities 
firm which they fed. 

Albania, the poorest 
courary in Europe, has 
fere resources to 
support the massive 
influx of refugees. 




Your action will help children who 
have lost everything 

The European Children's Trust needs your swift 
response to set up an emergency centre in Shkoder. northern 
Albania, to help 2500 refugees. Our centre will provide 
basic necessities and schooling to give security to the 
confused and frightened refugee children living in Shkoder. 

These are children and families whose homes have 
been lost, perhaps forever. 

Special help is needed for the traumatised children who 
have witnessed terrible crimes, and most now start to live a 
normal life. 

£30 cooM buy emergency medicine and 
food Jrap^ementsfor 5 Kosovar refugee 
driidrenfora week. 


Please send what \ou can to sa\e t lie 
displaced Koso\ar children this winter. Call 
0800 05(> 3080 now or cut the coupon below 


I enclose D£30 Qmy choice £. 


to save Kosovar 


P A WJUVOb ’ 

I children. (Cheques to The European Children's Trust please), 
j Or debit my Access/Visa/CAF card: 

I 


Card no 

Signature, 


.Expiry date. 
Date. 


MrfMrs/Miss/Ms_ 

Address 


TUephooe no. 

Pktte ream HS Ttaya Boron, (IS! /A), Kosova 
Ern tr c m cy A ppeal. The European CMUrea't 
Una. FREEPOST KE635$, 64d Queen Senas. 
London. EC4B 4AR . 

Or call 0800 056 3686 NOW. 


.Postcode. 
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CULTURE 
IN BRIEF 


The ‘Windhorse’ whisper 


THE DIRECTOR of a drama about China’s oc- 
cupation of Tibet withdrew his film from the 
Hawaii Internationa] Film Festival (Nov 6-19) 
on discovering - when his festival programme 
arrived in the post -that his Golden Maile award 
nomination had been dropped. Paul Wagner 
claims that the entry. Wuulhorse, was pushed 
out by pressure from Peking. Mr Wagner also 
alleges that festival executive Christian Gaines 
tried to resolve the matter by offering a "se- 
cret screening" of Wuulhorse . 

Free Willy pact 


TWO RIVAL Norwegian television stations have 
made a pact to co-operate over the Christmas 
scheduling of Free Hilly, the popular film 
about a captive whale, and its sequel Free Willy 
2: Vie Adventure Home. TvNorge had bought 
the rights to Free Hilly, while NRK had done 
so for the follow up. and planned to show it be- 
fore TvNorge broadcast the original. Ake 
Kailqvisl of NRK said: "We decided it was stu- 
pid to sec Fret WtUv 2 before Free W 'illy 1 and 
that competition was not in keeping with the 
message of the movie." 

In for a tenor 

DAVID REND ALL. the British tenor, was ques- 
tioned by police after he accidentally stabbed 
a co-star during a rehearsal in Milwaukee. Wis- 
consin. Rendall was practising a death scene for 
the opera / PagtiaccL being staged by the Flo- 
rentine Opera Company at the Marcus Cen- 
tre for the Performing Arts, when he injured 
Kimra Julian, a baritone, with a knife after the 
blade failed to retract. Julian, playing the lover 
of the unfaithful wife of RendaiTs character, 
was taken to a nearby hospital where he was 
treated for a wound to the abdomen. 

Domingo heads LA Opera 

PLACIDO DOMINGO has been nam ed as the 
next artistic director of the Los Angeles Opera, 
a position he will lake up when Peter Ha mming s , 
the British-born founding head of the compa- 
ny. retires in June 2000. Of his plans for the post 
Domingo said: "Since Los Angeles is the film 
capital of the world 1 hope the giants of the in- 
dustry will cross the threshold into the world 
of opera even more so than before." 

Tb boldly sing 

WILLIAM SHATNER, the Starlbek actor, who 
recorded an LP 30 years ago which was deemed 
one of the worst ever by contemporary critics, 
has appeared as a guest vocalist on an LP re- 
leased last week by Ben Folds, an American 
singer and pianisL Sbatner’s 1968 album The 
Transformed Man featured spoken Telly Savalas- 
style versions of "Mr Tambourine Man” and 
"Lucy in The Sky With Diamonds", and 
achieved cult status. 

Old man to see his fans 

THE CAST of Jonathan Stratford’s fringe pro- 
duction about three out of work actors. The Gary 
Oldman Fan Club, currently at the Man in the 
Moon theatre, are to put on a special 
performance at the end of November for Gary 
Oldman himself. He heard about the play 
through Laila Morse, his sister, who met Kevin 
Heaney, one of the cast, when he recognised 
her from Oldman's Nil By Mouth. The special 
performance is good news For the cast, who out- 
numbered their audience on opening night. 

Not elementary, Holmes 

THE SURPRISE on the shortlist announced Fri- 
day for this year’* Whitbread Awards was the 
absence of Richard Holmes's Coleridge: Darker 
Reflections, from the biography section. The fol- 
low up volume lo his 1989 winner Coleridge: Ear- 
ly Visions was edged out by the popular 
Gtivgiana. Duchess of Devonshire by Amanda 
Foreman. Hiller, I9S9-J936 Hubris . by lan 
Kershaw and Iris - A Memoir of Iris Murdoch 
by John Bayley. In the novel caiegury the shorl- 
lisied entries wen: The Catastraphisi by Ronan 
Bennett. Leatlingihc Given by Justin Cartwright 
and Vie Travelling Hompiuyer by Barbara 
Trapido. The front-runner in the poetry cate- 
gory was Binhilay Letters by the late Poet Lau- 
reate Ted Hughes. Also contesting the Poetry 
Award are Paul Farley with Vie Boy from the 
Chemist is Here io Sec You and Philip Gross with 
Vie Hasting Game. In the first novel category 
the candidates are TheRvstraitu of Beasts by 
Magnus Mills { the only overlap with the Book- 
er Prize shortlist ). Shopping by Gavin Kramer, 
The Last King of Scotland by Giles Foden and 
Jelhro/I hv Luke Sutherland. 


The talented 
Mr Damon 
tries on the 
Emperor’s 
new clothes 
for size 


At 28 he looks as if he should be in shorts. 
Sheila Johnston talks to Matt Damon 


T here is one person who is not 
fooled one bit by all this Matt 
Damon hoopla: who reckons 
that there are hordes of other 
people around just as gifted as - if not 
more gifted than he. She has had ample 
opportunity to ponder this, having visit- 
ed Hollywood’s latest "It Boy” on the Tus- 
can locations of Vie Talented Mr Ripley 
before accompanying him to the Venice 
Film Festival, where Damon was pre- 
senting Saving Prnme Ryan and Flounders, 
a drama set in the world of profession- 
al poker players. It is Matt Damon’s mum. 

“It’s my first time in Venice,” her son 
says. "And it feels like the emperor's new 
dothes: a weird dream state. But it’s easy 
to live with because it doesn't happen that 
often. I don't go to premieres and stuff; 
I'd rather just go to my local movie 
theatre. Mum and I have been looking 
at each other all weekend asking: ‘like, 
what’s going on?' ” 

Damon has lost 251bs since Saving Pri- 
vate Ryan in order to play Ripley, which 
also has the effect of lopping years off 
his age. At 28. he looks as though he 
ought still to be in short trousers.- He is- 
charmingly solicitous of his mother, 
even trying from time4o time- to -bring, 
her Into our conversation. He stQl has the 
astonished air of someone who can't quite 
believe all this is happening to him. He 
told another interviewer he was knock- 
ing on wood so hard his knuckles were 
bleeding. If this is an act, it's a brilliant 
one. and has everybody fooled. 

“The very first big pbotosboot I ever 
did was with Bruce Weber,” be says now. 
"1 couldn't believe this guy was taking my 
picture, so when he told me to get in the 
bathtub, I just did. It’s only now, look- 
ing back, that 1 realise, you don’t have 
to do everything people tell you.” 

The feeding frenzy is due to Damon's 
apparent ubiquity: this year alone, he has 
played the leads in Gus Vhn Sant's 
Good Will Hunting, Francis Coppola's The 
Rainmaker and John Dahl's Rounders . as 
well as the small but crucial title role in 
Steven Spielberg's Saving Private Ryan. 
And somehow or other he has found the 
time to date a series of high-profile ac- 
tresses: Claire Danes (his co-star in The 
Rainmaker). Minnie Driver (his co-star 
in Good Will Hunting) and. currently, 
Winona Ryder. 

Then there is The Talented Mr Ripley 
directed by Anthony Minghella (his first 
film since The English Patient) and co-star- 
ring Gwyneth Paltrow and Cate 
BlancheiL And after that. Damon is al- 
ready signed to play a young Texan drifter 
in an adaptation of Cormac McCarthy’s 
.-1// The Pretty Horses under the aegis of 
the actor-director Billy Bob Thornton. 
"I started Vie Rainmaker in August 1996 
and I’ve been working consistently ever 
since. It’s not like I had some grand plan; 

1 keep getting offered jobs so good 1 can't 
say no. I have another year until Fm done 
And then I’m gonna take a nap.” 

Dahl secs a link between Damon and 
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i the characters he often plays: highly in- 
telligent underachievers who are not al- 
together sure whether they want to 
chase after fame and fortune. u Good WiR 
Hunting came out the first or second week 
we were shooting Rounders," Dahl recalls. 
"And nobody involved in our film realised 
it was going to be such a phenomenal suc- 
cess. But I remember going to the cine- 
ma to see it and thinking that there was 
one scene in which he was really terrif- 
ic.” This was the moment in which Da- 
mon's character, a maths genius who has 
dropped out of college lo work as a jan- 
itor, confronts the psychiatrist, played by 
Robin Wiliams, who is attempting to con- 
vince him not to squander his gift. In a 
bid to bond with the recalcitrant rebel, 
Williams shows him a watercolour he has 
painted himself. Damon sneers at the pic- 
ture, as though deliberately to alienate 
the one man who wants to redeem him. 

"He was playing the golden bay. the 
guy with the talent, who's getting all this 
advice from all these other people and 
trying to figure out what to do. So it 
- seemed like he Was the right person for 
the part in my film too,” says Dahl; in 
Rounders, Damon jacks in his law stud- 
ies in order to return to his true love, gam- 
bling. “It's interesting that Matt is drawn 
to this kind of material In a way it re- 
flects who he is himself." 

Damon describes his family as “hip- 
pies”. His mother, a teacher, had pro- 
gressive theories about education and 
wrote a book about toys arguing that they 
got kids hooked on consumerism and 
crippled their imagination. Her son re- 
members only being allowed to play with 
building blodcs as a child. She support- 
ed his ambition to become an actor when 
he told her, rather grandly, that he had 
decided to "go professional" at the age , 
of 16. He then took a detour into the Ivy 
League establishment after being ac- 
cepted at Harvard to read for a degree 1 
in English. But after he began winning I 
small roles, notably in Walter Hill’s un- 1 
der-rated Western Geronimo, he never 
got around to graduating. 

“Everyone told me Geronimo was go- 
ing to be a huge, huge hit and the best 
thing 1 could do for my career would be 
to stay in Los Angeles and keep pound- 
ing the pavement, because when it 
opened everything was going to ex- 
plode. It was a huge bomb and I found 
myself stuck in LA with no money.” 

This went on for a while: as recently 
as 1995 Damon was still getting reject- 
ed for bit parts. "I auditioned for Cut- 
throat Island and got turned down - and 
I’m not talking about the Matthew Mo- 
dule [male lead] role. As a struggling ac- 
tor you’re not looking for parts that define 
you, you’re just looking for work.” 

So instead he hooked up with his old 
friend. Ben Affleck, who, so the story 
goes, crashed on the couch at Damon's 



Goodwill: die script took on “mythic i mp ort an ce*, but did not inspire ruthlessness 
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tiny apartment in a seedy district of West 
Hollywood. They lived on Ramen Pride 
(the American equivalent of pot noodles) 
while thrashing out a script which, they 
hoped, would give them both the show- 
case roles they deserved. 

"Ben and I would write standing up, 
improvising and using a tape recorder. 
We'd play it out and play it out and then 
look at it all and say, ‘OK, where’s the 
story in here?’ We’re not real writers in 
the classic sense. Staring at a blank com- 
puter screen and a blinking cursor is like 
torture for me." His mum's belief in build- 
ing blocks would appear to have worked, 
even if their working methods were 
slightly erratic - and it took them a frill 
five years to get the project off the 
ground. 

“I don’t think Ben and I were ever re- 
ally ruthless about selling our script, we 


were just determined and driven,” be says. 
“It took so long to write it and (tying to 
shop h around that a lot of our own iden- 
tities were wrapped up in iL It took on 
a mythic importance for us.” Their per- 
sistence paid off earlier this year when 
Good Will Hunting won them an Oscar 
for Best Screenplay (as weD as a Best Sup- 
porting Actor awaid for Williams and two 
other nominations, including Best Actor 
for Damon). 

“Selfishly, I remember thinking. There 
goes my small little poker film, ’ " says 
DahL who originally conceived Rounders 
as a low-budget, independent project in 
which Damon, an unknown newcomer, 
would be surrounded by more estab- 
lished actors such as John Malkovich, 
John Turturro, Edward Norton and 
Martin Landau. “But everyone was hap- 
py for Matt because he’s such a great guy 


and has worked so hard to net where he 
has. 

“It may be that Damon's niceness will, 
in the long term, inhibit his range as an 
actor. Here's what he has lo say about 
Patricia Highsmith's celebrated so- 
ciopath: "We wanted Ripley's humani- 
ty to come across. In the book he's this 
awful, calculating person, hut Anthony 
and l tried to have him not ever manip- 
ulate anybody and come from a position 
of pure honesty all the time. He believes 
what’s happening and he believes the 
world he's indulging in.” 

But. meanwhile. Matt Damon is 
charrmng the media and the fans (he 
doesn't have time for lunch, but he does 
stop the publicity juggernaut to sign au- 
tographs for some Hide Italian girls) while 
his mum frowns and pronounces it all a 
“symptom of a really screwed up society” • 


The 
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Y ou don't have to agree with Constable that 
painting is a science to accept his conclusion 
that its pictures are experiments. To get the 
most out of them, we have always needed good art 
critics, hut wc arc now entering an era in which our 
appreciation of art is being given new depth by what 
might seem like an unlikely profession: brain 
scientists. 

Whenever human beings look at a painting - or 
do anything else, for that matter - they are using 
the most complicated object we know of in the en- 
tire universe: their brain. Just how the ten billion 
neurons and the rest of the grey matter between 
every human pair of ears make sense of the world 
promises to he a mystery for some years to come, 
but there’s no doubt that neuroscientists are now 
making hreathtakingfy rapid progress. 

Only last week, the leading science journal Na- 
ture reported another advance on how wc perceive 
colour. Neuroscientists have long known that 
colour itself is not out there in the world about us 
but is “created” in the eye and in the brain. Now- 
two scientists at the University of California have 
shown that brain cells in our cerebral cortex engage 


in continuously dynamic cross-talk to make sense 
of the light entering our eyes. 

Research like this will soon be influencing how 
we think about painting. Meanwhile, thanks to the 
enterprise of the National Gallery, we have an op- 
portunity to see the kind of light that well -estab- 
lished science gives to our understanding of art. In 
Jonathan Miller's fascinating exhibition "Minor Im- 
age”, the redoubtable doctor explores how painters 
use reflections and how we perceive minor images 
in art and in Lhe real world. 

Miller is at his most engaging best here. By us- 
ing both his artistic imagination and his formida- 
ble analytical skills, he positively teens with insights 
and helps us to see old pictures with new eyes. In 
one of my favourite moments in the exhibition Miller 
analyses Jan van dcr Heyden's charming View of the 
IVesterkerk. Amsterdam (1660), which features hous- 
es reflected from the surface a canal flowing across 
the foreground. This surface has a sheen which dis- 
appears immediately if we block out the houses and 
leave only the water's surface exposed. What is hap- 
pening here. Miller explains, is that the sheen is not 
included in the painting, but is “brought to” the re- 


TWO CULTURES? 


‘Mirrors in Mind’ shows 
Graham Farmelo that 
paintings are experimental 

fleeted image by our sensory system. Remarkably, 
our brains add something to the picture it sees in 
front of itself. 

Miller delivers analyse like this with his usual en- 
gaging didacticism. One price that we have to pay 
is that the exhibition is decidedly heavy on words, 
which bombard us from both the labels and the au- 
dioguide. Miller’s interpretive style is scientific not 
only in content but also in tone: he is much more 
direct and literal-minded than is usually thought 
seemly in art criticism. This disjunction is. I fear, 
inevitable whenever scientists comment on arc to 
be effective, scientists attack their prey, whereas 
artists stalk iL 


You can’t help feeling sympathy for Miller as au- 
thentic polymath, equally at home in the arts and 
sciences, be has to put up with being continually den- 
igrated by cultural Lilliputians. Even if he hasa thick 
skin, be can’t have been best pleased by the reac- 
tion to “Minors in Mind” of some of the bien pea- 
sant art critics who have been critical of his style 
and choice of paintings. Brian Sewell, the London 
Evening Standard’s resident aesthete, dismisses the 
exhibition with his usual weary condescenson. Miller, 
he sighs, is guilty of follies “not of a fool but of the 
scientist who knows nothing of the history of ait and 
the sensibilities of painters”. He even fears that the 
exhibition may actually do some harm if some of 
its visitors “never again look at a painting for what 
it is but only for what Dr Miller says it is”. 

Mr Sewell need not fret I suspect its visitors are 
far more intelligent than he gives them credit for, 
and that they will take away from the exhibition in- 
sights that -trill prove valuable whenever they come 
across paintings that feature mirrors (as Miller 
demonstrates, there are plenty of them). This is not 
to deny the importance of the learning and critical 
skills of the professional art critics: Miller's obser- 


vations add to the value of their scholarship and to- 
gether gjve us a richer appreciation of art. 

^ "T , Ppomtin § lo huar lhut after “Mirrors in 
Mmd Closes on 1 2 December, it Wi be preserved 
m any form apart from its sumptuous caialugue. An 
exhibition of this quality deserves to be on display 
onger than the regulation three months and hi 
be seen outside London. Perhaps the National 
Gallery could organise a lourine version or, better, 
° f ^Permanently available through 
Ib^ ? dC Tu h Whulcvt -T the exhibition’s We. 

*? n ** r^mbered as a landmark in 
! fu m^rprelution. Miller’s meaner Cfit- 

may not be aware that they are firing the 

Sd?nk fW ^ at P [° miscs lo ** :1 long battle thatwffl 
a OTmrl^ Cn ^ :,CCCpl 1,1511 evc ry painting**) 
we anftn h xper ‘ mi:nr on everyone who sees it- If 
tion of 3 y e lhc Qlosl a, mprehensive appn»* 
fesinmi lUr t‘ We nL ‘ cd r* 11 ' views of both pro- 
critics' mn S und neuroseientists. The art 
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BritArt’s next big thing 



of deferring to his critical opinion, the easiest way 


-After the Young British 
Artists, if s time for 
New Neurotic Realism. 
Charles Darwent reports 

I t is hard to know what Anthony Blunt would 
have made of Martin Maloney’s latest paint- 
ing, a sk-by-eight-fbot canvas produced for “Die 
Young, Stay Pretty”, the show Maloney is cu- 
rating at the Institute of Contemporary Arts. On 
the one hand, the picture, Hey Good Looking , is a 
transcription ftom Poussin's The Choice of Hercules: 
so far, so Blunt. Maloney is also, like Blunt, scyth- 
ingly intelligent, intimidatingly well-read, and gay. 
But the trouble is with the painting itself, The mytho- 
logical subject-matter and sculptural forms of 
Poussin’s painting trumpet the fact that it is not 
merely High Art but also about High Art; Maloney’s 
Hercules aims its cultural arrows rather lower. His 
Hercules, a skinny but impressively bikini-bottomed 
Boogie Nights extra, chooses between Vke - dressed 
in a bunny-wool tankxop — and an Alice-banded 
Virtue, who bears a noticeable resemblance to the 
young Lady Diana Spencer. (“I made her breasts 
bigger than I'd meant to,” observes Maloney, 
moodily. “After all, you have to feel there’s some 
genuine element of choice at work.”) The tableau 
is painted in a lurid palette —sunburn pinlr and ice- 
lolly purple stick in the min d - because, says Mal- 
oney, “Poussin’ s colours were all pretty Technicolor, 
when you think about it” You can almost hear Blunt 
wince. What is this all about? 

Among much else, it is about the latest thing - 
perhaps the Next Big Thing, if press handouts are 
to be believed - in contemporary British art The 
11 artists in “Die Young, Stay Pretty”, all handjricked 
by Maloney, are being touted as a fully-fledged new 
movement: self-styled enfants terribles who will dis- 
place those no-Ionger-quite-so-young (or affordable) 
Young British Artists at the top of the international 
art tree.. Five of the “Die Young” artists - David 
Thorpe, Michael Raedecker, Steven Gontarski, Pster 
Davies and Maloney himself - will also appear in 
a series of shows at the Saatchi Gallery, beginning 
in January. (Maloney’s offering will be a 70-foot 
wraparound sex-room picture which conflates 
Poussin's bacchanal paintings with his Seven Sacra- 
ments. Expect publicity.) Always keen on spotting 
new trends (not to say unmarketed brands), the 
Saatchi Gallery pipped the ICA to the post in sum- 
mer by publishing a book that included the Mal- 
oney “school”, presumably in the hope that its title 
- New Neurotic Realism - would stick. 

: Before we look at the attributes of New Neurotic 
Realism (hereafter NNR), something of its history. 
In J99& Martin Maloney held a series of shows - 
“Multiple Orgasm”, “White Trash” and others- at ' 
his Qat in StodcwelL, London, reinvented as a gallery 
called Lost in Space. Like' the YBAs before him, 
the 37-year-old Maloney is a Goldsmiths gradua- 
te, as are the majority of the Lost in Space artists. 
The first whiff of fame came when the Kaisten Schu- 
bert Gallery awarded them their own show (“Die 
Yuppie Scum”) in 1996. This grew to a positive reek 
when works by Maloney and Davies were selected 
for the Royal Academy’s “Sensation" show of new 
works from the Saatchi Collection last year. 

Handily for Hegelian-minded critics, Maloney 
has worked out the dialectic of all this. Fust, he is 
doubtful about the conventional wisdom which sees 
the NNRs as an aesthetic antithesis to the YBAs. 
“I'd been doing this kind of work for three years 
before anyone picked it up,” says Maloney. “There s 
always a tendency to see one t h i n g in opposition 
to another, but I don’t think our work is a nega- 
tive reaction to what went before. Ask most of the 
artists [in “Die Young, Slay Pretty”] and they will 
say that the YBAs were the biggest influence dur- 
ing their time at Goldsmiths. But we can afford to 
be relaxed in a way they couldn’t. You only have 


to describe yourself as “British” when you’re 
surrounded by foreigners. They were in the diffi- 
cult position of having to prove that they were 
international, sucking in their cheelcs and wearing 
black all the time.” 

And Maloney also claims the YBAs as a more 
direct source of inspiration. “However influential 
they were, there is no point in being the fifth Gary 
Hume,” he notes.: “OuGad^ forces dictate that” 
Leaving the unspoken word’ “Saatchi” hanging in 
the air, Maloney adds, “I was in Cologne recently 
and 1 went into this gallery and there were these 
really wfaooshy abstract pictures hanging there and 
I thought, yuck. Then I looked at them again and 
I thought, well, they’re not so bad when you see 
what they’re doing. It’s like Blondie was incredi- 
bly clever to package that whole blonde siren thing 
when she was actually an intelligent woman in her 
thirties. The least expected thing is the thing with 
most potency.” 

Cynical? Perhaps a touch. On the other hand, 
it migh t be argued that — in an age in which the 
prime arbiter of good taste in contemporary 
British art is an adman - marketing has become a 
part of the whole aesthetic experience. Press Mal- 
oney on whether New Neurotic Realism really ex- 
ists and he will say, “No, not really: but then just 
about everything is marketed with a label these days. 
People just don’t like to see it done with art be- 
cause it denies the whole Romantic thing. But ‘mar- 
keting’ is just shorthand for ‘movement’, and 


‘product’ is just shorthand for ‘work’.” Movement 
or not, it does at least seem safe to assume that the 
work in “Die Young, Stay Pretty” is intended to rep- 
resent a current voice in British art. Whether this 
is the voice of the Zeitgeist or of Martin Maloney 
(or whether Maloney is the Zeitgeist) is a matter 
to ponder. “I don’t see any conflict between being 
a curator and being an artist," says Maloney. “The 
majority of time I make things, but I'm also using 
the skills of an artist in being a curator. This is my 


'When BhS begins to look like a 
minimalist pad, you realise 
that the Hirst design thing has 
been overdone’ 


choice, my taste. It’s not a consumable art work in 
the sense that you can wrap it up and sell it, bur 
the experience is still up for grabs." The incon- 
venient corollary of this is, as Maloney allows, that 
“the work [in “Die Young. Stay Pretty”] could just 
as easily be taken out of this exhibition and recast 
as something else.” Given this, the fact that Mal- 
oney is a decade older than most of the other artists 
in his show and that these same artists have a habit 


of deciphering the voice of the NNRs is through 
Maloney’s own work. 

The first thing to be said about Maloney’s work 
is that it is very obviously hand-made. Whether or 
not you suberibe to Maloney’s views on art- 
historical dialectics, the studied amateurishness of 
his painting does seem to define its position as the 
“least expected thing”, against the factory-assem- 
bled, antiseptic aesthetic of YBAs like Damien Hirst. 
(There is a wee bit of snobbery going on here: “ When 
BhS begins to look like a minimalist pad, you re- 
alise the Hirst-design thing has been overdone,” says 
Maloney.) This wflftil hands-on-ness seems endemic 
to the “Die Young Stay Pretty” team: Dutch-born 
Michael Raedecker shows it by using embroidery 
in his paintings. Jane Brennan's flower paintings by 
the obsessively dose^worked quality of their images. 
The PVC skins of Steven Gontarskfs curiously 
repellent humanoid figures - Henry Moore meets 
Baron von Frankenstein in the soft furnishings 
department - are laboriously hand-stitched, play- 
ing some sort of unpleasant word-association game 
with the whole idea of creation. 

Also apparently anti-YBA is the fondness of Mal- 
oney and his team for suburbia and its supposed 
beauties. If Hirst's implied world is Netting Hfll Gate, 
David Thorpe’s is Peckbam. its tower blocks re- 
produced in elegant cut-paper nigbtsc xr nd Mal- 
oneys, it seems, is Albert Square. “Kiusa.ii is really 
just like soap opera,” says Maloney. “It’s all about 


things like. Tiffany’s having a baby and Grant doesn’t 
believe it's his. [ RIP Anthony Blunt. J It was one of 
the most difficult things to explain to the ICA. that 
this show really is about the triumph of suburbia, 
about its beauty. Beauty wasn't something you talked 
about much with the YBAs, but it’s the only thing 
I'm interested in now. And I’m not saying that as 
a 17-year-old looking at Monet, but as someone who 
could talk about performance art in California in 
the 1970s. You can approach suburbia either by 
decrying it or by making something that could fit 
into it, and that's what I’m doing. It’s far more rad- 
ical to give your granny something she might like 
than giving her another Donald Judd.” 

You may, of course, patronise the old lady by do- 
ing so, although Maloney thinks not. “Of course, 
my art is meant for a sophisticated crowd who know." 
he says. “But it’s also got bright colours that any- 
one can appreciate, so it's a popular cross-over. 
People say it’s faux-naff because it’s flat, which re- 
ally pisses me off. They think you're some kind of 
retard, when what you're doing is making your paint- 
ing decorative in a different way. If the legs don't 
look round, it's because you don't, want them to look 
round. It’s been a convention since the 15th 
century: I know it exists. Faux-naff is tricksy, it's Kviie 
Minogue singing ‘I Should Be So Lucky’. My work 
is not faux-naif.' Certainly not naif, anyway. 

ICA, SW1 (0171 930 3647): Friday to 10 January. 
'New Neurotic Realism' (Saatchi Gallery) is out now. 


Gospel, according to Virginia Rodrigues 


Tm black, Fm a woman, and Fm poor.’ And she’s the 
strongest voice in Brazilian music By Jane Cornwell 
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i Rodrigues is a plump blade woman in 
i high heels and an orange lent dress, 
oesn’t look like a star. But Caetano 
f Brazil’s most popular singers, has pro- 
uch-admired album Sol Negro, boost- 
oning celebrity back home and sparking 
nal bidding war between David Byrne s 
abcl and Joe Boyd’s Hannibal. “I was 
owled over when I heard her voice, 
ious Boyd, whocfaanced vponSolNeffo 
i-pile. “1 just sat there stunned. 
Lodrigues was born and raised in one 
eds of fa veins (hillside slums) of Sal- 
lia. Her modest and irregular bramfog 
n the city’s Protestant and Catholic 
d her style, which mixes the danty of 
the strong, nimble rhythms of her 
unprecedented. Her influences are 
«&: ^ opera. Brasses rad 

iderpmning them all is Candomhle, the 
:r Nigerian ancestors. 
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5 recently made her German ^ 
a triumphant New York concert (and 
iew in the New York Tunes), she was 
ut after a phonetic - and occasion- 
need - version of the rousing spin- 
3e Ready” she loosened up enough 
/one along on a rapid-fire samba. 
me jazz-fuelled scarfing. she dances 
mesmerised by the rhythmic mten- 
SwdWbeaL Three ^ 

; of flowers are received with a the- 
j like to thank God," she says m PDr- 

Jc New Orleans and the Havana of 
r do Bahia is a place where African 


rhythms and melodies blend with Portugese influ- 
ences. Here Rodrigues grew up tripping back and 
forth between the bouses of her faivhi, listening to 
the music which always drifted from the radio. Her 
family displayed little musical flair her late father 
was a coffee grinder her mother a cook, cleaner 
and vendor in the local market. Her maternal grand- 
parents, however, were staunch Catholics blessed 
with perfect pitch, who sang canticles, Gregorian 
and, when the mood took them, folk songs. 

Rodrigues’s voice was a gift. “I started singing 
at four, when I could barely speak correctly." she 
said (via a translator, and in between mouthfuls of 
white bread in an East Berlin restaurant). She went 
on to sing at parties, school assemblies, weddings 
and local events. Though not raised a Catholic, she 
was regularly involved in the traditional church pro- 
cessions. “When I was six I remember astonishing 
my grandfather's friends,” she said, Tty whipping 
off the whole of ‘La Diana', this long, complex lament 
normally reserved for much older women.” 

Rodrigues left school all2 and worked as a man- 
icurist There were no music classes at school, she 
says, wrap ping gold- painted nails around a cop of 
camomile tea; so what was the point in slaying? She 
read books, bought her own clothes and studied pi- 
ano in the afternoons until the lessons became too 
expensive. Then, to the chagrin of her grandfather, 
she turned to evangelical Protestantism. “The mu- 
sic was prettier, the choir spent more time singing 
and there was asocial side," die explains with a shrug. 
Later, while seeking employment as a domestic, die 
began performing regularly on a series of low-budget 
televised amateur talent shows. 

Tt was frustrating," she says. “1 would come in. 
this poor black singer, with a prepared piece, and 
they would say it was too difficult for me." She snorts 








l 



Mixed Rodrigues’s music is influenced by fas, bines, folk and religion john maierjr 


dismissively. “But they were the ones who didn’t 
know the arrangements, or couldn’t find the sheet 
music” Still, fora while it helped the day job: “One 
woman who had seen me on TV hired me on the 
spot She thought it was so cool that her cook was 
a singer.” The Protestant clerics, however, 
vehemently disapproved of such moonlighting. At 
the age of 19, Rodrigues went back to singing can- 
tides in a Catholic choir. 

The Protestants bad also objected to the 
mysterious CandomblS, which Rodrigues had 
continued to practise. The Catholics, as descendants 



of Nigerian slaves transported to Brazil by the 
Portugese, she says, “embrace it because they 
understand that it’s their roots.” Rodrigues 
struggles to find ibe words to describe the religion, 
whose rituals involve much drumming, dancing and 
invocation of deities. “Let’s call it energies that flow 
and fuse - sometimes in a very contained manner, 
sometimes in a very confused manner. It’s very 
deep, very primordial. Now, if I can't decide on 
something, I will always lean on Candomble.” 
Rodrigues never perfonnswithom first preparing 
the stage saluting Ogum, her ruling deity. “He 



V 


actually lakes care of roads and streets but, sym- 
bolically, he opens the way.” 

It wasn't until she was cast as a maid in Bye Bye 
Pelo. a piece about social inequalities performed by 
a street theatre company, that she was lifted from 
anonymity. Rodrigues sang Veronica, the same 
Catholic a capclh chant that opened the Berlin show. 
Caetano Veloso happened to attend a rehearsal. "1 
beard her singing, and I cried. I was amazed," he 
said. “I knew she would be a phonographic event 
of great importance." 

Far from offering social commentary, the music 
on Sol Negro reflects Rodrigues's sophisticated in- 
fluences. There are literary songs, jazz-blues num- 
bers and folk songs. She calk it “Brazilian gospel". 
*T know my singing style is very dramatic," she says, 
raising herself taller in her chair, “but then many 
of the songs 1 choose arc lamentations. So when peo- 
ple ay, as they regularly do, it’s because of the lyrics 
as well.” Her art, as she prefers to call it, is mind- 
ful of both her origins and the universality of mu- 
sic. “It is,” she grins, “a mixed salad.” 

Rodrigues is studying bel canto and lyric singing, 
and has resumed piano lessons. “Brazil is a coun- 
try in which moulds and patterns are all important. 
I didn't fit into any of them. I have always had the 
will and the passion for music, but at the point when 
Caetano Veloso discovered me T had little hope left. 
This has all been a very happy surprise.” 

For Veloso. Sol Negro “is the record Virginia de- 
serves”. Given the lack of major new Brazilian stars, 
it is also one that the country needs. Rodrigues will, 
with a bit of nudging, admit to accepting die role 
of ambassador. “I am one of many carriers of many 
messages,” she says carefully, “but I am still what 
we in Brazil would call an emerging singer.” And, 
she agrees, on unlikely star. “My struggle was com- 
plicated by the fact that I am black, 1 am a woman 
and I am poor. Three strikes," Rodrigues says, 
smiling broadly. “But not out." 

Virginia Rodrigues: Purcell Room, SE1 (0171 960 
4242). Monday. 
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The Sioux 


who lost 


his s 


Glasgow is under pressure to return a holy relic to its 
American Indian owners. Cole Moreton investigates 


F our days after Christmas, in 1890, hundreds 
of men, women and children belonging to 
the Lakota nation of Sioux Indians camped 
at a creek called Wounded Knee in South 
Dakota. The Lakota were starving - their crops had 
failed, their cattle were sick, the buffalo had gone 
- and they were ready to end Lhe long war against 
the settlers who had stolen their Land. The holy men 
gave them hope. Dance, and you will become in- 
vincible, they said. Wear the shirt that invokes the 
spirits of your ancestors, and no bullet will enter 
your body. Dance, and the plains will fill with buf- 
falo again, dead warriors will rise alive, and the white 
man will sink into the earth. 

They were wrong. Wrapped in blankets against 
the snow, and travelling under a white flag; the 
refugees were on their way to surrender when the 
Seventh Cavalry arrived. The soldiers searched the 
camp and confiscated guns, knives and axes from 
the exhausted braves, who could hardly resist. 

Then a shot rang out. Nobody quite knows what 
happened. Some say a deaf Indian did not under- 
stand the older to give up his gun, others that a med- 
icine man threw dust in Lhe air - a prayer for 
protection interpreted by the cavalry as a signal to 
attack. Whatever triggered the massacre, by the time 
the soldiers stopped firing there were 130 men, 
women and children dead, and many more wounded. 
With their bare hands, despite the volleys, Lakota 
men managed to kill 25 soldiers. 

A blizzard swallowed the field, and the wound- 
ed were left to freeze. Three days later the troops 
returned, with photographers, journalists and rel- 
ic hunters. They threw 350 bodies into a trench, af- 
ter stripping them for souvenirs that could be sold 
to collectors. 

Years later, man called Black Elk said: “I did not 
know then bow much was ended.” He was a follower 
of the messianic Ghost Dance religion, which bad 
spread through the Sioux nation like a prairie fire 
just before Wounded Knee. It offered hope to de- 
feated people. Only the Lakotas believed that wear- 
ing the ceremonial shirt associated with the Ghost 
Dance made you invulnerable in battle. 

“When 1 look back now from the high hQI of my 
old age, I can still see the butchered women and 
children lying heaped and scattered,” said Blade Elk. 
“A people's dream died there." The Indian Wus were 
declared over soon alter, but the Sioux struggle to 
regain the lost land and identity has continued. 

“Our cultures have been stolen but we are still 
here as a people. We are fighting the same battles 
that have been fought for 300 years.” Those words 
come from Mario Gonzalez, an attorney who is part 
Lakota and part Mexican. The remarkable thing is 
that Lhe battle is continuing at the Kelvingrove 
Gallery and Museum in Glasgow. Tucked away in 
an upstairs room, at the far end of this echoing build- 
ing hill of stuffed animals and other Victoriana, is 
an audiovisual display on Wounded Knee. Its cen- 
trepiece is a creased and tattered calico garment, 
decorated with tassels and feathers, punctured by 
bullet holes and stained with blood, liiis is a Ghost 
Dance shin, stripped from a dead warrior on the 
battlefield. It has been behind glass at the muse- 
um for more than a century. 

This week Mr Gonzalez will fly to Scotland to 
win it back. His battle will be fought with courte- 
ous and elegant words at a public hearing on Fri- 
day. and (he outcome decided at a meeting of Lhe 
city council a week later. Glasgow may give up the 
shin, which will reunite the Lakota with an object 
sacred to them, but that will put the fear of God 
into museums all over Britain. 

Wh\ ? Just imagine what would happen if every 
group that lost an object of spiritual or cultural sig- 
nificance during the days of Empire demanded it 
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There were Scots in the Seventh Cavalry at Wound- 
ed Knee. At a time when Scotland is seeking to re- 
assert its cultural identity, through devolution and 
the repatriation of objects such the Stone of Soone, 
the Lakota request is an awkward reminder that 
Scots have been conquerors and imperialists as well 
as victims. 

The Kelvingrove Museum has received two oth- 
er requests. One is from the MP Benue Grant, on 
behalf of the Oba people of Benin, seeking the re- 
turn of bronze altar figures taken by the British Army 
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back. The shelves of our great institutions would 
empty; not to mention those smaller museums built 
around the booty acquired by individual travellers. 

There are few subjects more likely to make the 
museum world clam up than repatriation, says 
Heather Falconer of the magazine Museums Jour- 
nal . Repatriation, the return of objects to the coun- 
try or culture of origin is a major issue in Australia, 
Canada and the United States, where an increased 
awareness of the rights and grievances of aborigi- 
nal people has led to new national policies and laws. 

Now those who campaign for the Maoris, Abo- 
riginal Australians and Native Americans have be- 
gun to look overseas for artefacts they claim were 
stolen. Strangely, few museums here will admit to 
having been approached, although groups includ- 
ing the Tasmanian Aboriginal Centre made appeals 
all over Britain. Most museums deal with requests 
in strict confidence. Those few who have agreed to 
repatriate objects have done so in secret, for fear 
of creating a precedent or provoking a flood of new 
requests. Maurice Dories, deputy director of the Mu- 
seums Association, says: “It is one of the great taboos 
to dispose of anything at all in your collection. What 
is so special about the Glasgow case is that they have 
chosen to make their decisions in public, in an open 
and accountable way.” 

When it became dear the Lakotas would not go 
away, three councillors were asked to form a repa- 
triation working group and the public was invited 
to write in. Of 104 letters received from all over the 
world, only eight were against returning the shirt 

This is the fair and democratic way, says Iain Sin- 
clair, a history teacher on the Isle of Lewis. He made 
contact with Lakota people while exploring Native 
American history with his pupils, and is now the of- 
ficial Scottish representative of the Wounded Knee 
Survivors Association, formed by Lakota descen- 
dants of the massacre. ‘There are similarities be- 
tween what happened to them and the Highland 
clearances, in terms of people being victimised and 
losing their land,” says Mr Sinclair. 

Unfortunately (for this reading of history) many 
of the families cleared from the Highlands went to 
America, where they or their descendants played 
a full and bloody part in the slaughter of Indians. 







Wnflalfl BM1, for all hfc wy n wtinw « m IntHan ftgfttw, gmr the Simre Ghost dancers out of jail for his famed Wild West Show 


in 1897. At a local level. Central Wishaw Commu- 
nity Council in Lanarkshire wants to be rebury the 
bones of a man believed to be a member of the 17th 
century Presbyterian movement of Covenanters. 

Marie O’Neill, the head of curatorial services for 
Glasgow Museums, believes each request must be 
dealt with separately. Tf there was only one ghost 
shirt in the world and they needed it to tell their 
history, the case would be unanswerable. There are 
a few. The Smithsonian Institute in America agreed 
to give them back seven. On the other hand, ft is 
the only one in Britain with a Wounded Knee prove- 
nance, and the only one in Europe. It offers a real 
connection with a mythic past familiar to us ah.” 

At the hearing Mr O’Neill will put the case for 
keeping the shirt “If you listen to the story emo- 
tionally, you just say, ‘Give it back.’ The rally ar- 
gument for not doing so is that it is artificial and 
naive to do good now out of vicarious guilt for some- 
thing that happened ages ago. It’s not realistic and 
it doesn't acknowledge the complexities of life. 

“How for back do you want to go in applying eth- 
ical judgements to history? All the Italian paintings 
in the great galleries were ripped out of churches. 
The Lakota had conquered the Black (fills only 50 
years before they were conquered by the Europeans. 
There is a justifiable case for saying that pan of the 
object’s hikory was its arrival in Glasgow, and that 
the people of this city have some rights to it" 

So how did the shin get from the frozen banal 
ground at Wounded Knee to a display cabinet in 
Kelvingrove Park? The answer has been uncovered 
by Sam Maddra, a postgraduate student at Glas- 
gow University, who says it was brought to the city 
by a member of Buffalo Bill's Wild West Show. 

George Cragerwas a chancer. Bom in New York, 
he lived among the Lakota from the age of 13 and 
learned their language. He was at Wounded Knee 
soon after the massacre, as a correspondent for the 
New York World and a collector of souvenirs. His 
knowledge of the Lakota gave him access to gen- 
uine artefacts and earned him a place on the tour 
of Europe by William F Cody as Buffalo Bin in 1891. 
His show included 23 Ghost Dancers who had been 
released from prison to perform. These strong war- 


riors with striking feces and colourful outfits were 
a big hit in Glasgow. Their interpreter, George 
Crager, entertained the press with dramatic tales 
of the W0d West. 

Just before the tour moved on, he sold 14 Lako- 
ta artefacts to the Kelvingrove Museum for £40, and 
donated a further 14. They included four items al- 
legedly from Wounded Knee: a war necklace made 
of hide and deer hoof; a pair of buckskin moccasins; 
a cloth and buckskin baby cradle decorated with por- 
cupine quills and brass bells; and the shirt, with a 
crescent moon painted on the bade and a single gold- 
en eagle feather on the chest. Crager told the mu- 
seum it had been blessed by Short Bull, a high priest 
who had personalty visited Wovoka, the Paiute In- 
dian prophet believed to be the Messiah. 

No-one can be sure if the artefacts were really 
taken from the battlefield, although the Lakota them- 
selves are convinced. They did not find out that the 
shirt was in Glasgow until a full century later, when 
it was seen by an American lawyer on holiday. 

Their first request for repatriation was turned 
down, parity because it was feared the shirt would 
be buried in order to lay the spirit of its dead own- 
er to rest Then in April 1995 a delegation of Lako- 
tas arrived in Glasgow to negotiate. “They brought 
an aura of seriousness, which was very impressive,” 
says Maiic O’NeilL “They performed a ceremony 
of blessing or deansing, they burned grass, and said 
prayers over the objects. It was very moving.” 

Now a heritage centre in South Dakota has agreed 
to display the shirt until the Lakota have their own 
museum, and the conditions look right for its re- 
turn. It is hard to argue against someone who claims 
ownership on the basis of a living spirituality, says 
Mark O'Neill, but he will try. “I'm persevering, al- 
though at least half of me agrees with them. If you 
believe that museums are an expression or our West- 
ern spirituality, there has to be a case made for their 
preservation. Our own values - of discovery, com- 
munication, education, of promoting growth in so- 
ciety by feeing the hard things - all have to be 
defended as valid. We can't just say, ‘We're bad peo- 
ple, well give it back.' We are trying to find a dif- 
ferent answer - one that respects them, and us.” 


The treasure buried 
in ancient Acts 


the idea that cultural treasure should be returned 
is not new. “We are the target, if that's the right 


word, of the most famous request of att.” says An- 
drew Hamilton of the British Museum. He means 
the Elgin Marbles, a collection of ancient Greek 
sculptures and fragments brought from the 
Parthenon in 1801. They were the first authentic 
dassical Greek sculpture to be displayed in Lon- 
don, where they caused a sensation Unfortunate- 
ly the Greek government does not accept that the 

original sale was legal, and has asked for them back. 

So for the answer has been a polite but firm refosaL 

At the British Museum they prefer to call them 
the Sculptures of the Parthenon They are partic- 
ular about language, choosing to use the word “resti- 
tution" rather than the more loaded term 
‘repatriation’’. The museum is crowded with ob- 
jects of special cultural or spiritual significance to 
people groups all over the world, but Mr Hamit , 
ton claims there are no outstanding requests. That 
seems re m ar k a b le until be reveals that as an in- 
ternational museum it is only obliged to recognise 
requests that come directly from governments. 

Pressure groups and campaigners need not waste 
their ink. Applications have been received from 
Maori and Aboriginal Australian representatives, 
he says, but they were not made by governments 
so they were “treated differently”. Although the case 
of the Lakota Ghost Dance Shirt had made those 
in charge of all museums “sit up and think”, Mr 
Hamilton said the outcome would not affect hfc own 
institution. The trustees were not a boat to dis- 
member collections that were best seen as a whole. 

In any case, the British Museum Act (rf 1963 made 
it Illegal for them to dispose of any object at aD, 
from any collection in the museum. “It would take 
another act of parliament before we could do that,” 
said Hamilton. So that’s that, then. CM 


Maybe it’s because if s the London Film Festival 


T he London Film Festival can always be 
counted on for a representative sample of 
recent world cinema. The festivals that 
precede it - Toronto and Venice in particular - 
can usually boast bigger names and more world 
premieres, but the expansive, eclectic LFF, aow 
in its 42nd year, consolidates many of their 
respective highlights into one manageable package. 
H the 19QS line-up seems slightly lacklustre 
compared to previous years, that has little to 
do with the programming (which is as admirably 
broad-minded as ever) and is more a reflection 
of the current state of world cinema: undoubtedly 
strong, but less exciting than a year or two ago. 

Even more audience-friendly than before, this 
year's LFF has been decisively streamlined, with 
just over 150 features, a good 30 to 40 fewer than 
last year. This is. according to festival director 
Adrian WuoUon (in his second year at the helm), 
in response to extensive industry and audience 
research. The programme has also been signifi- 
cantly revamped. The British Cinema strand 
remains, but the rest of the world is now repre- 
sented by Cinema Europa and World Cinema. This 
mercifully does away with the American Inde- 
pendents. an increasingly weak section in the last 
few years. (On the other band, the absence of an 
Asian Cinema category - in light of the region’s 
continued creative vitality and especially after last 
year's exceptionally strong selections - seems like 


Dennis lim picks the ones to watch at an eclectic and intruiging celebration of cinema 


a miscalculation.) This year's festival opened last 
Thursday with a small-ish, homegrown crowd 
pleascr {Little Voice) and doses next week with 
an unusually thought-provoking Hollywood satire 
(Warren BeaLty’s well-meaning but muddle- 
headed Bulworth ). And here, a guide to the high- 
lights (please note, these films have not yet 
received certificates from the British Board of 
Film Classification): 


Night on Earth. Consisting of six intricately in- 
terlocked episodes (the first set in Japan on the 
night of the Hiroshima bombing, the remaining 
five exactly 50 years later in Prague), the film has 
a surreal streak, a heightened sense of irony and 
a bold satirical edge. 


The Apple (Thursday): An unemployed man and 
his blind wife keep their twin daughters locked up 
in their Tehran home; only after neighbours and 
social workers intervene are the girls allowed con- 
tact with the outside world. A fascinating first film 
by 18-year-old Samira Makhmalbaf (daughter of 
director Mohsen), The Apple is a quasi-docu- 
mentary re-enactment of a true story. As in Ab- 
bas Kiarostami’s Close Up (one of the great works 
of recent Iranian cinema), the characters are all 
played by their real-life counterparts. 


Central Station (18 & 19 November): Winner 
of the Golden Bear for Best Film at this year’s 
Berlin film festival, this panoramic B razilian road 
movie explores the unlikely relationship between 
an embittered former schoolteacher (the wonderful 
Fernanda Montenegro) and a street urchin in 
search of his long-lost father. The heartstring-tug- 
ging gets a little too blatant at times (a nomination 
for Best Foreign Film Oscar is virtually guaran- 
teed), but there’s uo denying director Whiter 
Salles’s deep-seated humanism, which, at its most 
affecting, echoes that of the great neo-realist films. 


of Chastity”, which consists of 10 strict yet 
bizarre ly random tenets (among them, “shooting 
must be done on location” and “genre movies are 
not acceptable”). Festen takes place at a family 
gathering punctuated by one bombshell after 
another. The movie's shock value is considerable, 
but it mainly feels like the work of an inveterate 
prankster, one with a slightly warped mind and a 
flair for camera trickery. 


Butt oners (Friday & Saturday): This ingeniously 
plotted black comedy by the young Czech direc- 
tor Petr Zelenka plays lie a smarter, funnier, de- 
cidedly more demented version of Jim Jarmusch's 


Festen (Friday & Sunday 15 November): 

Along with Lars von Drier's The Idiots (also show- 
ing in the festival), this film by Thomas Vinter- 
berg is the first to emerge from “Dogme 95”, a 
collective of presumably loopy Danish filmmakers 
centered around von Trier and guided by “the Vow 


First Love, Last Rites (today): This unusually gim- 
mick-free American indie is based on a 12-page Ian 
McEwan short story about the psychic fallout of a 
teenage love affair. Not obvious movie material, but 
director Jesse Peretz tuns it into a remarkably 
resonant first feature. He transposes the story from 
an English seaside town to Louisiana bayou country, 
and with subtlety and precision, invokes 
the feverish confusion of young love. Giovanni Ribig 
gives an understated, compkx performance as one half 
of the smitten couple, and New York trio Shudder to 
Think, who did a couple of stand-outs oa l&vet Gold- 
wiimmg, trnagmati ws mmd tr arlr 


stir (it features an erect penis and graphic sex), but 
it s Gaspar Noe’s unremittingly brutal film that’ll 

^ U ,i e £5S saspins if not Ulllriin g for the exits. 
One of the ballsiest movies in recent memory, I Stand 
.‘Hone is like a much, much sicker Tend Driver, it's 
set within the fractured psyche of its ferociously 
misanthropic protagonist, a French butcher who 
alwaysseems on the brink of a murderous explo- 
f“°;.Vr tchin S f lt >s an intense experience, to say the 
IS ? e “P loys shock cuts, intertitles, loud gun- 
shots as sudden sound effects, and a hate-fuelled 
str^m-of-consaousness voiceover. The film is 

be sure ’ bul its despair and 
abjection feel horribly real. 


I Stand Alone (Tuesday & Friday): Lars von Trier's 
explicit The Idiots is already causing a pre-festival 


Mday and Sunday 15 

50,1 of movie you thought HoQy- 

Soderberph , s Cn °| W htW ^ mo ^ 

af SS r rc Urn 3 t ° budget filmmaking is 

jLkt rJ Le °?S d ada Ptat>on that puts both 
sex^SIT Sh0ny 10 shame - Romantic, 

SKTU?* bSht -° a itS feel ’ 110(1 seductive, Out 

^ ***** slren St h Ues 

Soderbergh has somehow 

ami-hem. { ? £ £ I£ 'L? 0 ? n ^ y ’ the bank-robbing 
S nSi 'f*™** 1 ^ head-ducking routine 

OT 10 his book, andtum on a 
P y revelatory leading-man charm. 


U=F box office; 0171 928 3232. to 19 November. 
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L ast Saturday night, here in San Francisco, 
our four-year-old and our nine-year-old 
fanned strategy. The kid was dressed as 
a 49er, the older brother as a werewolf 
with a screw in his ann and a raw, nibber 

H^iSe’ bU ?h tfarough ** s 1 " 11 - This year, this 
heywere ready for ae big one: they 
would trick-or-treat in the Sea Cliff district, the 

^ ar !® west of ** Golden °«e. 
T ?, e fog come “ fil for The 
Wound o/the Baskervilles. They would hit Robin 

Williams s house, famous for its inventive treats. 

So we drove to Sea Cliff, and all the way there 
m2* ban< k of k*™*. spirits, ghouls and Scream 
masks - and we never touched the Castro, the my 
part of town, where there would be 100,000 
party goers on the streets in costumes that | 
ieh-et Goldmine look like a Huddersfield Rep 
veraon of Mother Goose. It was hard to park at Sea 
Chfl, and the streets were as packed as if a foot- 
ball crowd had just got out. Of course, it was kids 
and parents, as well as a few teenage gang s - and 
the costumes went from Beardsley to Beowulf. The 



candy industry’s stunning exploitation of Hallowe'en 
has now been matched by shops that will gear you 
up for the strange night. 

The mood was cheerful and festive, and the 
throng at the Williams house was craning away with 
pretty, iOuininated wands- trust Robin to save the 
kids’ teeth, while adding to safely and visibility. 
There was a team of young women at his house 
like production assistants on a movie - giving out 
the goodies. But no sign of W illiams himself. Of 
course, he could have been disguised as one of the 
ghouls: Jeffrey Dahmer and Adolf Hitler might have 

been prowling those streets, with their bloody jaws 
drooling. If you ever wanted to off someone 
spectacularly, Halloween is the ni gh t to do it. You 
amid Norman Bates your own mother- the blood 
could wash away the crisp autumn leaves - and 
everyone would think h was an act, a stunt, part 
of the show. 1 know one nine-year-old who would 
find that pretty “cool". 

This kind of knowingness prevails and pacifies 
in modern horror film, above all in the Scream 
pictures, and in that other modest franchise, the 



DAVID THOMSON 

latest stage of which is called / Still Know What 
You Did Last Summer — with the unwitting foot- 
note that we're still likety dumb enough to pay $7 JO 
to see iL So far, so good: you can maintain a world- 
weary smile for such follies. Now, let me tell you 
that, this Hallowe’en in America saw the opening 
of Bride of Chucky , the fourth in the Child’s Play 
series. One review says it is “clever, inventive and 
ghoulishly funny!" But who’s laughing in Britain 
after the uneasy knowledge that Chucky pictures 
may have inspired the killers of James Bulger? 


Don’t get me wrong. I concede the possibility 
that seeing Child s Play 3 played some part in that 
grisly event; I am prepared to credit the chance that 
years ago in the hinterland Lee Harvey Oswald saw 
that old Frank Sinatra movie, Suddenly , and never 
got it out of his head: twist my arm, and IT! even 
allow that Joanne Dru in Red River may lave given 
me as absurd longing for women who talked and 
acted like hipsters. But I am not calling for the ban- 
ning of any of those f ilms - or any types of film. 

Still, being out on the streets of Sea Cliff this 
Hallowe’en made me wonder how the day and its 
meaning have shifted. Sixty years before, Orson 
Welles spooked a lot of Americans with The War 
of the Worlds on radio - 60 years plus a day. actu- 
ally. There were plenty of people who knew that 
was a sly, clever tease (a Weltesian genre), but some 
were so persuaded they packed up house and drove 
for the hills. 

Hallowe'en was scary once - the way it is in what 
is still the best movie treatment of the night, the 
episode in which Margaret O'Brien dares to 
challenge the local ogre in Meet Me in St Louis. It 


is terrifying in Cat People ( 1942). when the bus 
comes into frame and the opening doors make their 
hissing sound. Do you recall the outrage, the sense 
of seeing something so visceral, so fantastic, it ought 
to be impossible, when the creature came out of 
John Hurt’s chest in Alien'? Or how at the end of 
Carrie, the whole audience jumped when the arm 
reached out of the tindery grave? Do you still sec 
the blurred outline of a human form through your 

shower curtain? 

Today, horror films have less kick, less shock - 
is that because no one knows how to deliver il or 
because the teen audience is so blase about the 
game? Have we forgotten that Hallowe'en is about 
souls? I don't know the answer, but 1 regret the levs. 

I’d like to sec our nine-ycar-old decently shaken 
up - because that’s a way of believing in movies. 
As it was, lost week in Sea Cliff, he was the only 
chiller. In his werewolf garb, he went up the 
steps of one house where the owner sat with a tureen 
of candy and a handsome, composed black labrador. 
At the sight of my son, the dog shrank back 
into the safety of the house and the light of its TV 


Just an extraordinary Joe 
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T hai Ken Loach. He isn’t very New 
Labour, is be? Not very Full Mon- 
ty. either. Getting naked to the tune 
of “You Sexy Thing” wouldn't help the hero 
of his new film. Joe’s story is harder, dark- 
er, more cognisant of what poverty is and 
does than the sentimental tales of amateur 
strippers and colliery bands that have re- 
cently spun social deprivation into box- 
office gold. There is certainty humour, 
melodrama and romance in Loach's latest 
slice of dirty socialist realism, but don’t 
expect any sight-gags with garden gnomes. 

Joe (.Peter Mullan) is 37, a recovering 
alcoholic who’s been gnawed up with guilt 
since he dninkenly punched his ex- 
girifriend into casualty. Despite the effects 
of long-term unemployment and cheap 
vodka, he's succeeded in reinventing 
himself as a pillar of his local community, 
a run-down estate in Glasgow. He manages 
a disastrously incompetent amateur football 
team and is helping his friend Liam (David 
McKay), a former heroin dealer, to keep 
clean and pay off his debts to a loan shark. 
Much to his surprise, Joe also finds himself 
falling in love with a social worker (Louise 
Goodail), an affair that Loach brokers with 
winning sweetness. 

But Joe’s acute sense of responsibility 
is also his downfall. Unable to stand by and 
watch Liam get his legs brokeo Joe shoul- 
ders some of the debt himself, and is soon 
doing drug-runs for an unsavoury gang boss. 
The story makes simple, direct points, show- 
ing how easy il is to get into debt when you 
have no job. and bow a bad debt to the 
wrong person can yield desperate and 
violent consequences. For the protagonists 
of Mv Name is Joe , a payment of £1,500 - 
the cost of the PC I'm cheerfully typing this 
on - is the difference between life and death. 

Loach's protagonist is a 1990s equivalent 
of Victorian working-class heroes like 
Dickens’s Stephen Blackpool or Gaskell’s 
John Barton: proletarian good guys whose 
integrity is undermined by the degrading 
effects of poverty. It is difficult not to 
idealise such figures into minor sainthood, 
but Loach and Mullan conspire to make 
Joe more than an exemplar of the deserving 
poor. Paul Laverty’s script gives its hero a 
love of Beethoven's Violin Concerto m D, 
then reveals that he nicked it from a record 
shop: the classical tape was the only one 
he couldn’t flog down the pub. And Mill- 
ion's deceptively ordinary performance 
avoids obvious heroics. Joe is a mass of 

complicated kindness and frustrated rage; 

superb acting without a single false note. 

You go to a Ken Loach movie expect- 
ing to leant something, but he also lavra 
to tease you with wry touches that suddenly 
suggest you’re watching Ea li ng comedy. It’s 
a humour that develops out of the enter- 
prising cheeriness that Loach’s characters 
need in order to stay sane, and the best 
example of it is the sequence in Rawing 
Stones in which Ricky Tomlinson and 
friends steal the turf from the lawn of the 
Conservative club. My Name is Joe has lots 
of this material: there’s a 
in which Joe and his mate Shanks (Gary 
Lewis) take on a wallpapering job and 
discovering that it is beyond their meagre 
expertise - unleash 3 storm of plausible 
oomng and aahing about subsitence. It s 
sharper stuff than the wa of fare and 

sentimentality that madeflm^J^and 

77 , e Full Monty such big hits. My Name is 
Joe will break no box-office rorords. but 
there’s troth in every frame ofit. 

hvmenopleran insect for Enc D»™? * 
jnt- a snectacular political parable set m 
andX Allen provides the 
;Vfoe of Z-41 95 , the neurotic Everyaut of 

his colony, a six-legged equivalent of 
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Great expectadoos: Peter MnJDbm Is the wcrald-be hero in Ken Loach’s TVfy Naxne is Joe’. It won’t break box-office records, but there’s truth in every frame of this magnificent piece of dirty realism 


D-5Q3 in Zamyatin’s We. In the tradition 
of such dystopian narratives, he escapes into 
an unregulated outside world and discov- 
ers that just because be b as an exo- 
skeleton, he doesn’t need to live like an 

invertebrate. He receives charity from a pair 

of WASP-ish wasps. Sees from hordes of 
termites quite as terrifying as the Bugs in 
Starship Hoopers, and finds love with 
another ant (voiced tty Sharon Stone) who 
is much more attractive than him. Yes, even 


It’s sharper than the mix of 
farce and sentimentality 
that made films like 
‘Brassed Off 7 and The Full 
Monty 7 such big hits 


when he’s transformed into a tiny arthro- 
pod, Woody Allen is still a dirty old man. 

The animation is state-of-the-art, yet you 
can see that this is a technology that’s for 
from a state of perfection- These creatures 
have a convincing sense of physical move- 
ment (provided by Sylvester Stallone and 
Gene Hackman, among others). But they 
don’t have any genuine physical t exture . 
This is an awkward halfway point between 
cartooning and live action, and although 

it wows this week, you can sense that it win 

only twice a few years for it to become as 
archaic as Muffin the Mule. 

What does give^nc: an edge is its keen 
sense of the microcosms, and how be- 
ing the size of an ant makes the world a 
radically different place. The meniscus of 
a water-droplet becomes an almost insu- 
perable barrier; a pile of mouldering 
rubbish becomes an insect’s paradise of 
endless free lunch; a bey concentrating the 
sun’s rays with a magnifying glass becomes 
a miniature re-enactment of Independence 
Day. Most Hollywood films tend towards 
the gatymfiian. but this does make for a 


refreshing change of perspective. 

Brian de Palma’s new thriller. Snake 
, Eyes, has something important to say: 

1 “Ttetcb me, Tm Brian DePalmal See bow 
1 keep my Stea dicam up for 20 minutes 
without a cut! See how I leap over door- 
frames and peer through ceflings!” And in- 
deed be does: images swoop and pitch and 
yawl, the gaps between cuts get longer, the 
screen splits in two and alters in shape to 
meet the narrative's demands. De Palma 
is - and has in the past been - highly suc- 
cessful in his attempts to push the visual 
grammar of modem film noir beyond its 
reliance on rather knackered pastiche, and 
you only have to watch recent genre efforts 
like Palmetto or This World then the Fav- 
works to see what a class act he is. 

Though you could believe De Palma’s 
camera was some electronically-augmented 
spider monkey, there’s a flat-packed 
obviousness about nearly everything else 
in his film. The plot is some half-digested 
conspiracy story involving missile systems 
and a heavyweight boxing champion, 
about which Jean Claude Mu Damme 
might have had second thoughts. The 
detective hero, Rick Santoro (Nicolas 
Cage) uses the expression “sexy lady" 
without any visible irony. The villain says 
“negative” instead of “no” to show how 
calculating he is, and gives a detailed 
explanation of his plans, complete with 
extravagant hand movements. 

Even the restless camera sometimes 
falls prey to this tendency. When Rick 
goes through a moral dilemma about 
accepting blood money, de Palma has 
Cage stare at a bloodied $100 bill tying 
on the carpet. Big shot of Nick Cage’s 
anguished Liza Minnelli eyes: Big shot of 
stained money. Another big shot of Cage 
augsting at the Axminster. Considering 
the technical virtuosity, you can only won- 
der what went wrong. Maybe someone 
forgot to recharge the monkey. 

Jim McKay’s Gtrfr Town is also kicking 
up against a few generic categories: it’s a 
rape-revenge coming-of-age movie set in 
a New Jersey school As one of the char- 
acters remarks, “90220 it ain't” Grange HB 
meets J Spit on Your Grave if is. The story , 


- three young women (Anna Grace, Bruk- 
lin Harris and Lili Tkylor) go on a crusade 
against men who have abused them - is a 
pranriang one, but the script, worksbopped 
by the director and his three leads, foils 
to flesh out the issues it raises, and is 
almost completely reliant on repetitious 
slagging matches. 

There’s a desire to make social comment 
buried somewhere deep inside The Players' 
Club, rapper-actor Ice Cube’s comic foble 


TOGETHER 
THEY SHARED 
A BURNING SECRET 

“A courageous picture 
...with radiant 
performances from 
SHABANA AZMI and 
NANDITA DAS' 

TIME OUT, 

"A remarkably tender 
and sensitive 
love-story m 
total film 


about Diana (Lisa Raye), a student who 
puts berself through college by takinga job 
in a strip joint. According to the press notes, 
the movie tells the story of “one woman’s 
struggle to escape from its explosive and 
unstable environment’’. Fortuitously, this 
also allows Cube to pump up the corny soft 
pom. His interest in the heroine's breasts 
certainty outweighs his interest in her life 
and aspirations: be can’t be bothered to give 
us anything but the most lazy dialogue 




about Diana's desire to be an investigative 
journalist, but he does invest plenty of 
energy in her Dynasty-style bitch-fight 
with an evil lesbian stripper called Ronnie 
(a monstrously sour Chrystale Wilson). 

There is, however, one moment of 
pithy comment in the film: a scene in which 
Wilson, in dominatrix mode at a secret 
policeman’s ball pulls down an officer’s 
trousers and spanks his bottom. “One more 
time for Rodney King!” she howls. Ouch. 
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Masha, Tasha, 
Irina, Charles 



I t didn't look as if this 
Three Sisters was going to 
work. The auditorium of 
the Birmingham Rep is 
on a steep slant. Hayden Grif- 
fin. the designer, presents the 
drawing room and dining room 
of the Prozorov household on 
two rafts, without walls, and 
with a cloudy skyscape be- 
hind. Susan Wooldridge’s Olga 
begins by telling her sister, in 
a muted sing-song tone, that it 
was 1 1 years ago that they left 
Moscow. From Row K, we 
might have been on the deck 
of a ship, watching people on 
the quayside. 

In this open space, it's tricky 
to control changes in mood So 
Bill Bryden's production 
doesn't offer the vertiginous 
shifts in atmosphere achieved 
in Max Stafford -Claries recent 
Out of Joint production. At a ! 
full three hours, the brusque in- ! 
sensitivities, as one point of view 
bumps up cruelly against an- 
other, become less pronounced 
But. this Three Sisters exerts its 
force thanks to the sharply 
individualised performances: 
as distioa as the black, grey and 
white dresses worn by the sis- 
ters. Without leaving the town, 
Bryden's cast go on eventful 
journeys. 

Of course this is Three Sis- 
ters and One Sister-in-Law. 
Eve Matheson's Natasha is 
suitably ghastly, talking inces- 
santly about her children. To be 
fair, it's not as if any of her three 
sisters-in-law help her out with 
the childcare. Felicity Dean’s 
brooding Masha spends most of 
the evening in a horizontal 
position, erupting with a des- 
perate ciingincss in the final act. 


ROBERT 

BUTLER 


TH EATRE 


Three Sisters 

Birmingham Rep 

Britannicus 

Albery WC2 

Ugly Rumours 

Tricyde, NW6 

Rachel Pickup is a glamorous, 
spirited Irina: it’s some provin- 
cial post office that has her 
behind the counter. 

Charles Dance is best known 
as a TV and film actor. His cour- 
teous and imposing Vershinin 
looks caught uneasfly between 
his instinct for naturalness and 
the need to hit the volume. The 
glowering presence of Jasper 
Britton’s Solyony cleverly sug- 
gests the turmoil of a man who 
can't help his rudeness. AD the 
performances grow. When the 
play moves outdoors, and the 
two-dimensional birch trees fly 
in, the cast take command of the 
airy stage. I hope this produc- 
tion transfers to London. It 
might find a better home. 

Harold Wilson wasn’t read- 
ing his Racine when he said that 
a week was a long time in pol- 
itics. When you're observing the 
classical unities, a day’s an 
awful long time. At the end of 
Britannicus, the second Racine 
tragedy triumphantly presented 
by the Almeida in the West End, 
Nero’s tutor Bumis, played 
with aquiline cragginess by 
David Bradley, says: “I have 


already lived a day too long.” 

We have just heard of rite 
death of Nero's half-brother (a 
passionate Kevin McKidd). 
J unia, his love (a fraught and 
fr agil e Joanna Roth), whom 
Nero wants to many, has taken 
refuge in the temple. The 
Roman mob has killed Britan- 
nicus's tntor (the devilish 
courtier John Glover). With 
Nero half-crazed, and his 
mother awaiting her death, it 
hasn't been what journalists 
would call a slow news day. 

Robert David MacDonald's 
forceful and nimble version 
retains the alexandrine hexam- 
eters. Jonathan Kent’s thrilling 
production, more successful 
than his first, keeps the decep- 
tions, passions and power poli- 
tics absolutely in focus. Maria 
Bjomson’s grand apartment de- 
sign combines the world of 
Louis XTV with that of the pre- 
sent day. When Barbara Jef- 
ford’s Albina enters, die switches 
on the lights, lo one side, there 
are two fishtanks. Behind these, 
later on, Toby Stephens's Nero 
can be seen eavesdropping in a 
sickly glow. 

As Nero's mother Agrippina, 
Diana Rigg gives her best per- 
formance since Mother Courage. 
In a sparkling two-piece and 
pearls, she twitches cigarettes in 
her fingers with impatience or 
<maps open her handbag to fish 
out a hankie. She's wonderfully 
pointed, articulate and modem. 
Putting on her warmest maternal 
tones, she schmoozes her 
demonic son: Mother Cunning. 

Stephens mixes cold sarcasm 
with a childish awkwardness. 
His fingers paw at his palm; his 
knees stick together when he 



Family values: Charles Dance (\fershinin) and Felicity Dean (Masha) in BUI Bryden’s new production of Chekhov’s Three Sisters’ 
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sits down. His greased -down 
hair gives him a tyrant's puppy 
fat He finds moments of ex- 
quisite tension: when he paus- 
es, a chill runs through the 
audience as if be might have 
forgotten Ins lines. There’s only 
a hint of the lip-curling, double- 
breasted villain that RDc Mayall 
gives us with Alan B’Stard. 

Thanks to Rory Bremner, 
John Bird, John Fortune, 
Harry Enfield and Private Eye’s 
St Albion parish newsletter, we 
know what the jokes about 
New Labour are: Tony is 
preachy; Gordon is bitter, the 
two of them hate each other. 


everyone sucks up to Mur- 
doch: spin-doctors control every 
speech; they are all conserva- 
tives; and nothing has changed. 

What can theatre add? At the 
Tricycle, Tariq Ali and Howard 
Brenton’s satire Ugty Rumours 
takes its title from Blair's rock 
band at Oxford. It’s half-way be- 
tween a student revue and a 
Christmas panto. We meet Tboy- 
boy, Cherry-pop, Gordon Mac- 
duff and two spin-doctors, PoQy 
Mendacity and Charlie Farrago. 
Rupert Murdoch has a koala 
bear; Richard Branson is Big- 
gies; and the ghost of John 
Smith rattles the chains of 


compromise. An insight into 
the authors’ minds: the wicked 
spin-doctors are sexy and elegant 
women who work out at the gym. 

A natural boulevard come- 
dian, Nefl Mullarkey plays Blair 
with a tentative alertness - 
nice and ineffectual - that sug- 
gests he ought to have been 
playing John Major. He’s well 
contrasted with Gordon Ken- 
nedy’s rumpled bassett hound 
of a Gordon Macduff. Sylvia 
Syms doubles up wittily as Mrs 
Thatcher, a crazy cobwebby 
figure living in the cellar of 
Number 10, and Mrs Windsor, 
a keen gardener with green 


wellies and a hand outstretched 
for a whisky. 

The authors’ main thrust is 
that focus groups are replacing 
democracy. If most satire has 
an energy that makes its targets 
larger than life, this slack, 
brittle affair docs the opposite. 
Ali and Brenton clearly knew 
what they thought about this lot 
before they started. It's 
teacberly and condescending. 
They luxuriate in their dislike 
of New Labour. Consequently 
they never land a decent punch. 
A strong sense of hurt and re- 
sentment comes off the stage: 
not between Gordon and Tony, 


but between those in power and 
those - older people in Old 
Labour - who aren't. So. bad 
news then for William Hague. 

The only people who might 
enjoy this show are Blair and 
Brown themselves. If this is the 
worst that can be thrown at 
them, they could be the first to 
have a good laugh. 

'Three Sisters’: Birmingham 
Rep (0121 236 4455). to 21 
November. 'Britannicus': Al- 
bery. WC2 (0 1 7 1 369 1740). in 
rep to 1 2 December. 'Ugly Ru- 
mours’: Tricycle, NW6 (0171 
328 1000). to 28 November. 


The other Scandinavian symphonist 


T here’s no particular reason to expect composers 
lo look like their work - and most of them don’t 
-but I'm always struck by the dissimilarity be- 
twen the physical appearance and the output of Carl 
Nielsen. Spiky-haired and pug-dog cute, with eyes 
that look as though they’re summing up the possi- 
bility of stealing apples from a tree: you see it in his 
photographs and wonder where on earth that big- 
buned. elemental, “life-foice" music came from. 

In a sense, of course, we know exactly where it 
came from. When Nielsen's 3rd Symphony had its 
premiere in Stuttgart in 1913. a German critic bailed 
it as “a mighty, animating call from the North". But 
then. Nielsen spent much of his life in Copenhagen, 
which considers itself the Mediterranean playground 
of Scandinavia. And no doubt there were nights 
in the Tivoli gardens that contributed to the assured 
good humour which accompanies the “caH" 
and marks out Nielsen's work as something of a 
different order to the bleak severity of that other 
Nordic giant. Sibelius. 

Thai Sibelius was an exact contemporary has al- 
ways been a problem for the two composers. They 
appeared like rivals, forcing listeners to make a 
choice; and initially, the world outside Denmark 
eltose Sibelius. But in recent years, a serious 
Nielsen industry has grown up - in the recording 
siudio. at leasi. The frequency of live performance 
hasn't been so startling, although there was a 
Rattle cycle in Birmingham and London a few years 
ago. And in Glasgow, all six symphonies have just 
had a high-profile outing courtesy of the BBC 
Scottish SO under its conductor Osmo Vanska. 
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To the ears of Glasgow concert-goers, Vanska has 
been something of a “call from the north" himself: 
a Finn who came to international prominence 
through fine Sibelius recordings with the otherwise 
unheard-of Lahti Symphony. He took charge of the 
BBC Scottish SO in 1996 t when the orchestra was 
in poor shape after several years with the wayward 
Jerzy Maksymiuk. Almost immediately, things be- 
gan to look up. There was a new discipline, a new 
vision. And, although the orchestra remains a 
patchy ensemble -strong in some departments, weak 
in others - loins have been conspicuously girded. 
Vmska has initiated some big projects in recent sea- 
sons: cycles of Sibelius and Beethoven, with this 
Nielsen series following suit. 

That the concerts have been taking place in Glas- 
gow’s City Hall hasn't been ideal The flock wall- 
paper you can just about ignore. The dead, raw, 
in-your-face acoustic you can't. But the playing has 
been strong and energised, if sometimes too short- 
winded to bring off the soaring aerial ascents that 
Nielsen asks for. And Vmska certainly knows what 
he’s dealing with in this extraordinary music. 
Nielsen was a one-off he belongs to no school. 
Although three generations of critics have cate- 
gorised him as a classicist - citing the clear, trans- 
parency of his scoring, the insistent ostinatos, the 
assertive counterpoint - there are Romantic traits 
as well. The rush of blood that surges periodically 
through his orchestra is to the heart not to the head. 
It has to be accounted for. and Vmska does so - 
with a sure feel for the “current” that connects 
Nielsen's ideas together. These were bold. 


MICHAEL 
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CLASSICAL 


Carl Nielsen series 

Glasgow Gty Hall 

John Adams: 'Century Rolls' 

ISO, Barbican, EC2 

John Tavener Tn the Month of Athyr* 

We Scholars, National Gallery, WT1 


exhilarating readings that place Vanska in the class 
of specialist interpreters. He touched the greatness 
of these symphonies. And they are great. In the en- 
tire symphonic repertory, I can’t think of a more 
inspiring work than Nielsen's 4th; numbers 3 and 
5 belong with the immortals too. 1 hope this Glas- 
gow series - every concert with a national broad- 
cast -will have telegraphed that fact into the minds 
(and hearts) of British audiences. 

The London Symphony has for a long while had 
a hot-line to America, maintained by Andr6 Previn, 
Leonard Bernstein and Michael THson Thomas. Out 
of it has come a special friendship with John Adams, 
who is arguably the most sucessful composer in the 
US today, and the only American minimalist who 
knows what to do with an orchestra when he’s 


offered one. Last Sunday he was at the Barbican, 
to conduct the LSO in the British premiere of his 
new Piano Concerto, with the soloist Emmanuel Ax. 
And it turned out to be an attractive piece that aims 
to please: accessible, jokey, and fon, with optional 
complexities for earn that want to take it farther. 
The jokes begin upfront, in the name Adams has 
applied to the piece: Century Rolls, after the rolls 
of perforated paper that used to drive player-pianos. 
It suggests an image of the ghosts of keyboard 
writers of the past, raised mechanistically and lured 
into the present. And the way Adams turns that into 
music strikes me as a counterpart to how the 
Mormons posthumously baptise long-dead people 
into their religion. Adams is musically baptising 
Copland, Satie, Ravel Stravinsky and others into 
minimalism. And however be resists the label this 
concerto is a fundamentally minimalist piece - 
complete with running ostinatos and a strong, in- 
sistent pulse, albeit overlaid with syncopated 
rhythms which disorient your sense of where the 
pulse is coming from. 

As usual with Adams, though, this is a piece that 
gets the better of minimalism (with most composers 
it's the other way round) and does more than mere- 
ly rob you, drug-like, of a sense of time. There is 
a core of substance to iL But there isn’t a truly vir- 
tuoso role for Mr Ax, who tends to roll on with 
the orchestra rather than stand against it But per- 
haps that's uol these days, the alpha and omega 
of concerto form. 

John Tavener also unveiled a new piece this week: 
an unaccompanied choral setting. In die Month of 


Athyr. It’s much like all the other Tavener choral 
settings except shorter (no bad thing, without his 
endlessly repeating verse/refrain device that teas- 
es four minutes* music into 24 minutes' duration) 
and with the stronger, denser harmonies he used 
more often in the past than now. That may well be 
because the piece commemorates an old relation- 
ship with the Tallis Scholars, who were championing 
Tavener before he became a cull figure and have 
continued to make him their sole incuision into mod- 
ern repertory. Just about everything else they sing 
is Renaissance polyphony. And of course, they do 
it veiy welL with a discography whose rich, impressive 
sound positions them as something like a Berlin Phfl- 
barmonic among British choirs. 

But that's their problem: they are creatures of the 
microphone. And in the flesh on Tuesday they were 
disappointing: bland, unvaried, unexciting, in a pro- 
gramme that should have been special because it 
marked their 25th anniversary. The whole thing was 
nuscalculated. It took place in the dry, unatmospheric 
National Gallery, with the audience dispersed 
through various rooms - largely remote from the 
performers ^ who were evidently singing for their spon- 
sors- The rest of us seemed there merely to make . 
up numbers- and to celebrate the presence (distantly) 
of Sting, who had been booked to narrate (badly) a 
handful of spoken words in the Tavener. With so lit- 
tle to do. he was brought back at the end to join 
the Scholars in an arrangement of one of his own 
songs. As the culmination of a programme of 
Rena is s a nce masters it was tacky, downbeat, and 
what politicians call a Serious Lapse of Judgement 


It’s a nice show, but where’s the ballet? 


Y bu have to hand it to the Royal Ballet: they keep trying. 
They don’t sit on their laurels fingering their backlist of 
Kngjish ballet classics. They do spare a thought for the 
repertoire of the future, for bringing on creative talent It’s just 
that the results aren’t often convincing. Why? Is there simply a 
dearth of choreographic talent just now, or is there something 
wrong with the way they manage what talent there is? There were 
memorable things in Ashley Page’s new work Sawdust and Tin- 
sel, premiered at Sadler’s Wells last week. But those were, in de- 
scending order of memorability: the music, the sets, and the 

costumes. The steps? By the time I boarded the Sadler's Wells 
People’s Bos at 10pm for express delivery to Waterloo I could 
no longer recall a single detail of the dancing. 

Page’s premise for half-hour ballet is fine: an amalgam of An- 
gela Carter's circus novels and Schoi trier’s La Ronde. His Eve 
mam characters, his “acrobats of desire", begin in two pairs pins 
a gooseberry; who keep Swapping partners until they end np where 
they started. Poulenc’ s Concerto for Two Pianos provides a glo- 
riously decadent melodic backdrop, superbly played. Jon Mor- 
reffs vivid Bockneyish set - a swathe of canvas, a section of runway 
a segment of ladder - provides pleasingly varied levels for tire 
action. Bat the action scarcely merits this lavish attention, be- 
ing thin to the point or sketchy. And by their third performance 
on Wednesday the dancers were still looking under-rehearsed. 

We have seen better from this choreographer; bis last big piece 
for the Royal was packed with thrill ingly inventive leaps and lifts. 
Page can do it. The company is right to pot their money on him. 


tm JENNY 
/Jfl GILBERT 
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Royal Ballet Triple Bill 

Sadler's WeDs,EC1 

Richard Alston 50th birthday 

Queen Elizabeth Hall, SE1 


Bat perhaps that money needs to go towards longer prepara- 
tion time, not just the icing on the cake. 

To be fail; almost anything would look like Instant Whip when 
set beside The House qf Bernardo Alba, Kenneth MacMflfaa’s 1963 
ballet based on Lorca's play Every step is worth a page of prose. 

Jn 25 minntes MacMillan develops not onfy the acrid central plot 

but fleshes out each of the five cooped-up sisters and their dom- 
ineering mother Single, stark gestures sear themselves on the 
mind.* a pawing at the ground like dressage ponies, a c raning 
and docking of die head that suggests both girlish bashfalness 
and preening. No one moves from A to B without a reason; no 
one flounces a skirt without motive. The effect is riveting, although 
the lighting was too dim to do justice to Nicholas Georgiadis’s 


seL and on the night I saw h, they fluffed the climactic revela- 
tion or the hanged girl 

Nureyev’s version of Raymonda, Act m. is rich with steps, too, 
but in this case iPs dancing for dancing’s Audiences love 
this extract for its gilded set and costumes, but also as a tech- 
nical showcase. But out of the six solo variations, only sparky 
Laura Morera really Bong herself into the party spirit, and the 
massed Hungarian Dame was mfaeraWyladangm Magyar swag- 
ger. It was left to Darcey Bussell to fulfil the ballet's eastern 
promise with her arch little stampings and handclaps, and asen- 
snous, almost languid drag in the body. Her partner, Igor Ze- 
lensky, who was almost born dandng this stuff, took all his fences 
like the thoroughbred be is, bot looked oddly unengaged. 

There was no room for party poopers at the Dame Umbrel- 
la show to celebrate Richard Alston’s 50th last weekend. The QES 

was packed to the rafters to honour this long-serving kingpin 
of British contemporary dance, and the programme -with Al- 
ston pieces dating from the 1970s to the present -frilly justified 
the love and esteem in which he’s held. Best was a medley of Baked 
^tracts which unwittingly came as a reprimand to those crit- 
ics (myself included) who have sometimes doubted the strength 
of the work. Why when it failed to make an impact then, does 
it look so good now? It could be that Alston’s very English qual- 
ities have simply weathered the short-lived fads that have some- 
times lool^ more exciting. Orb couM be that Alston has identified 

all the most successful dements in his work and presented than 
afresh. Whatever, It was wonderful On with the medley 
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T he coolest people in these 
postmodern times are often 
those who should, by all sane 

, £“"!?■ v f t y unc °ol indeed. 

f} Wte Jarvis Cocker and Beck 

- fashion icons who are so devoted 
to unfitting clothes that even their 
socksare the wrong size - or Abba 
and.ibm Jone s. who have been on 
the irony conveyor belt for so lone 
they have travelled from uncool to 
cool-in-rnverted-cammas to coot. 

Where are Air on this conveyor 
belt? The duo of Jean-Benoit 
Dunckel and Nicolas Godm would 
have been risibly uncool a few years 
ago. The squelchy Moogs and 'jazzy 
easy-listening textures on Moon Sa- 
fari (Source) would have been ban- 
ished to a muzak tape, especially as 

the album booklet is decorated in 

Seventies comic strip designs, and the 

duo’s best known track is called “Seay 
Boy” . Besides, Air are French. Wfc 
can t take them entirely seriously, ran 
we? Apparently we can. Moon Safari 
came out in January, and it’s still got 
a place reserved on most critics' 
Albums of the Year lists, simply be- 
calm: its retro-futurism is so fluid and 
uplifting that h transcends kitsch. No 
other record makes machines sound 
so warm and organic. 

At the Theatre Royal last Sunday, 
someone put the irony conveyor 
belt in reverse. Dunckel and Godin 
and their band were dressed in 
matching PersQ white T-shirts and 
trousers. The first notes of the 
evening were the motif from Close 
Encounters of the Third Kind played 
on a bank of synthesisers by a man 


The men from Uncool 


LC 


with very long, lank hair. I had to 
glance at my ticket stub to check 
that 1 hadn’t accidentally gone 
to a Hawkwind concert in 1974. 

Things went from the ridiculous 
to the more ridiculous. Air's seduc- 
tive balladry mutated into Gaiy- 
Nuraan-goes-prog-rock, and the 
pulsing “Kelly, Watch The Stars!” was 
vandalised twice: its first half was hi- 
NRG disco, its second half was 
hardcore rode. Air must have judged 
that recreating the soft, other-workDy 
romance of Moon Safari would be too 
much of a challenge, so they copped 
out and kitsched up instead. 

We got a taste of what we were 
missing when Air removed their 
tongues from their cheeks. There was 
folky sincerity on two songs from 
their elfin guest vocalist, Beth Hirsch, 
and there was some skilled theremin 
plying. The usual function of this in- 
strument at rock concerts is to make 
random ghostlywhistles. lo use it to 
produce specific notes is unheard of. 

Then the group slunk back to 
playing the ridiculous foreigner 
card, and introduced, via a vocoder, 
“a song speaking about love under 
water”. So uncool they’re cool? No, 
actually. Just uncooL 

Airsapening act was Sean Lennon, 
who has sung on two albums so far this 


NICHOLAS 

BARBER 


ROCK 


Air, Sean Lennon 

Theatre Royal Dairy Lane, WC 2 

John Lennon, 'Anthology' 

(Capitol) 

Mercury Rev 

Garage, N5 


year. In May, he released Into the Sun 
(Grand Royal X and cat Monday some 
more of his material hit the shops. The 
John LennonAnthology (Capitol) isa 
four-CD boxed set of live tracks, al- 
ternative takes and Dylan parodies, 
plus Lennon’s rendition of “Real 
Love” before the other Beatles got 
their hands on h a few years ago. "Ybu 
might want to go for the money-sav- 
ing one-CD summary, Wonsapona- 
tane* as there are very few songs here 
that aren’t on the marieet in some farm 
already. (Be honest, bow often do you 

listen to the Beatles' Anthologies'’) But 
anyone who does buy the whole set 
will be able to hear four-year-okl Sean 
gurgling “With a Little Help from my 
Friend ^ 1 and e xclaiming , “1 like it very 


loud,” as his doting dad thrashes an 
electric guitar. 

Nineteen years later, and the 
Beautiful Boy is a fairly beautiful 
irwn Despite the fluff y bleached hair 
and the rectan gular gfasses he is fa- 
cially such a perfect composite of his 
parents that it’s bard to resist com- 
paring him to them. And Sean 
doesn't help matters by waving and 
caRing , “Hi, Mom” from the stage. 

He certainly can’t sing as well as 
his dad. In fact, be can’t sing as well 
as his half-brother. But if you weren’t 
judging him a gainst his surname, 
you’d say he had star potential His 
music is interesting and exploratory, 
and the wispy, hippy, lounge num- 
bers have pretty tunes - before Sean 
stamps on a distortion pedal and 
breaks into a thunderous rock in- 
terlude. He still likes it very loud. 

For now, Lennon Jr has too few 
focused pop songs and too many 
exercises in noodUng. He needs 
to move beyond his numerous 
influences (his dad, commendably, 
is not the most obvious one) and 
find his own identity. I’d recom- 
mend that he gets out of his New 
York loft apartment foT a few 
months and plays to gangs of drunk- 
en sailors while a Hamburg bar 
owner shouts “Mach shau!” at him. 


Mercury Rev’s Deserter’s Song? 
(V2)isoneof ihis year's least rock- 
'n’roU albums. Guitars are outnum- 
bered by flugelhoms. harpsichords, 
violins and celestial choirs, and al- 
though the record pays homage to 
the Doors and The Band along the 
way, it sounds, if anything, like these 
two groups’ long-lost collections of 
Christmas carok. 

This lack of rock'n'roll ishness 
isn’t so remarkable until you see 
Mercury Rev live, and you discover 
that when the orchestration is 
stripped away, you’re left with the 
rock’n’rolliesL New Yorkkst band in 
the world... ever. They dres in black 
(please note, Air) and have dgaretles 
hanging off their lips. There’s a gui- 
tarist oiled Grasshopper, with the 
shades and quiff of Stuart Sutcliffe. 
There’s a bassist with a glazed stare 
that says, “We’re American, we’re se- 
rious about this, and we’re cooler 
than you". And there’s Jonathan 
Donahue, the singer/guitarisi with a 
damaged, reptilian voke, a vampire’s 
smile and glitter on his checks to 
match his guitar, lb quote Michael 
Stipe, who wore the same make-up 
for his Radio 1 show two weeks ago: 
“The word is ... foxy." 

The songs arc imbued with just 
as much essence de rock as the 
men who play them. The album's 
elegiac melodies are in place, but 
onstage they are given the urban. 
Velvet Underground treatment. 
You ta ke flugelhoms.. I'll take long 
druggy guitar solos held in place by 
blaring organs and a pin-sharp 
rhythm section. 
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Le kitsch: Air In the whiter-than-'whiic groove 
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TEL: 0171 293 2222 


ENTERTAINMENT: CONCERTS, THEATRE 


FAX: 0171 293 2505 


Concerts 


Concerts 


Royal Festival Had 

Queen Elizabeth Hall 
Purcell Room 


Mozart 

from the heart 

Imogen Cooper piano 
Anna Queff&ec piano 
Sophie Danemao soprano 
Tickets CIS £13 £8 


Son 8 Nov 7.46pm 

Queen Elizabeth HaO 
Mozart 

Ronoo lor piano. KJS7I 
Uonatiom fcrpono duet. CSOI 
Sanaa tar pane cue*. K.497 
Sonata for two panes. K.448 
Plus songa Iratalng 
Atxndempfindung C5Z3 
Das Lied Oer Trennurg. KSf8 
Das Mohan K4 76 
Der Zaubent, K.472 


Ec* office 0171 960 4242 

Mon to Sun &.30am-5pn 
sbo.crc.uk Telephone credit c;':d booL.nqs £1 hardline lee css'les 
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B B C Sy m p b o ny Orchestra 


Thur 12 Nov 730pm Royal Festival Hall 

In Memoriam 

Britten .jHHw 

Ballad of Heroes 

Vaughan WilliamnHjjH^ 

Symphony No.3 .. 

‘Pastoral* ”! 

Howells 

Hymnus Paradisi IB mm 

Richard Hlckox conductor, j pF. 

Joan Rodgers soprano : 

Anthony Roife- Johnson tenor LQIHfeh 
BBC Symphony Chorus 

AN seats £71 (cone. £6) 



Thur 19 Nov 7.30pm Purcell Room 

Les Rossignols 

Fresh Young Artists Series 

hm Judson flute. Joseph Aaghar guitar 

Works by Vida Lobos, Plazzoffa. Pu/of 

plus Polar McGowan world premiere CKHS 


Thu 11 Feb 1999 7pm Royal Festival Hall 

London Mozart Players BuhMmmry 

Royal Gala Conceit 

MATTHIAS BAMERT conductor 

JAMES GALWAY **= 

MARISA R0Bl£S 
BARBARA HENDRICKS soprano 

Mozart 

Symphony No.28, K200 

Concerto for flute and harp, K299 

Aria, Vado ma dove, K583 

Aria, Al desio di che fadoro, K577 

Aria, Bella mia fiamma, K528 

Symphony No.29 in A, K201 

John Woolrich Concerto 

for Orchestra tvmMpmierel S) 

Attended by HRH CZr * 

The Prince Edward, CVO /"V7 //o 


Concert sponsored by 

9SSN55U8 


me 


Sponsored bf 

^Warburg Dillon Read 
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Concerts 


Theatre 


Bill Kenwright presents 

THE PETER HALL COMPANY 



t ALAN BENNETT'S COMEDY 


0 ' KAFKA'S 
DICK 




with 

Michael Byrne 

John Gordon- 
Sinciair 
Denis Lill 
Julia McKenzie 
Eric Sykes 
Jason Watkins 

Directed by 
PETER HALL 


NOW PREVIEWING 

Pness night 19 Nov at 7 pm 



PICCADILLY THEATRE 

B.O. 017 T 3 G 9 1734 C.C. 0171 344 4444 


Royal Philharmonic Orchestra 
ROYAL ALBERT HALL 
TUESDAY IO NOVEMBER 7 . 3 OPM 


MAHLER 

SYMPHONY NO. 3 


YURI TEMIRKANO V 

CONDUCTOR LAUREATE 


LADIES OF THE LONDON 
SYMPHONY CHORUS 
CHRIST CHURCH CATHEDRAL SCHOOL 
CHAMBER CHOIR 


tickets: £$-£32 

Ticket Shop: 

0171 589 8212 

(5AM TO 9 m SEVEN DAYS A WEE*) 

Concessions: please ask at 
Ticket Shop when booking 








MAGIC 

A tribute to Freddie 
Mercury & QUEEN 
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0171 5055 


LEISURE MANAGEMENT (FAX) 01338 420037 


Concerts 


,£3 Barbican 
GTj Centre -,^,^...0^ 



Tues 10 Nov 7.30pm 


King Arthw Purcell 


PBUlMeC ra m h condbeterSmm nw il In BtBn-Jon— 
soprano MhH Lawson soprano Jute Goodfeig soprano 
RoOrtgo <M Pu» tenor CM» DMab tenor 
Pstw Il srvybarironaUaal Pu i —hafrton o 
eBJaCiaE0.E13J0.Cl7.E2D 


Wed 1 1 Nov 7.30pm 



Dwrld MsUraoa barton* Trite Ctwnher Choir 
limit Sereasa noauma. K3?a. nano Conc e rto Ko 23 
hi A. MSS; Requiem CBJa ClSJa £21 J0, C2«ft E27JD 


Tues 17 Nov 7.30pm 


Maxwell Street Klezmer Band 


Dazding ntne-p>ece fiocn Oricago pwsenl o world ol 
Yiddish culture through music ol the theatre, sBver screen. 
pxz & swing ol the 1W0^ & 1 9 Mrs. UK debut, 
no. ctx CIS, nun s cone* 


Fri 20 Nov 7.30pm 


Frans Bruggen 

conducts Bach 

Orchestra of CH« 18th Century 

Hieka Meppelbifc soprano 
WOke ta Brvmmeistroata alto 
Marcel Beekman tenor 
Jafta Draynr bass *,4 » I 

QuIbenUan Choir wfc f| 


JS Bach Suite No 1 
JS Bach Magnificat 
JS Bach Suite No 4 


Tickets £3.50 £12.50 £15 £17.50 
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ANTIQUE DESKS 

L«gi Mocks of oU daks. Oak, Mahogany, 
Wihn» , WrtnH a n . Edwanfan , BoBtcp, Qjfafa; 
FMh'i. Dkkc» nd PMkMal Desk*, abo 
DiahgTaMwiB stock. 

DWI SPECS ANTIQUES 

nutmeg 

01926499857 
01926407909 
MOBO£ OSS65 25755 


Entertainments 


BarN^s 


iSUrpfiSeT 



Live And In 


Baiaay*s Big So^ria* Is a 90 Mtooto ftmflHod, daactog 

•xlravagauza fuataafag Barsejr, BJ“ and Baby Bop” . If a nHw >ay 
show bafa— , c o mp tete wltt a ■—wWnaa l wti, •xetUmj mude — d 
MmM ap pawcaa by Prof aaaor TM ua p utr aad Mot ter Boo—. 

ABERDEEN E. & C. C. 

30n OFFICE: 0:224 520011 


EXTRA SBOWSUHBAY 8th NOVEMBER - at 5,Oepm 


FR5. oth tc SUM. Stb MOVERS 

(Fri: 3oCpm & 7.80pm; Sat: 11.07am & S-iDpm; Sun: A E.CTpm; 

MANCHESTER EVENING NEWS ARENA 

BOX OFFICE: 0151 930 3300 


EXTRA IS, if 5.00pm 
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0181 305 1000 

Opening Hours 
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Willi mast Bditti Ouses and muor averts already booked. 

What will you be doing for the 
Millennium? 

Why IM jtfh Otf "B* DitarUIrMd M gEoriooi Styto”. event 
bring held al Highdere Cacti* (Newbury) 

Evening fncJudss: 

* Champagno reception 

* Quality hotel awommodaUon 

* Four course gourmet meal (including fine wines) 

* Ure musk: & full programme of quality entertainment 

* Spaaaeuiar fireworts anti laser light show 

* Free transportation to and from Highdare 
(stretched Limo. Rote Royce ate] 

* Mystery mtdntght feast for yow eyes 

* aid much, much more. 

Titfiol pneas from £1100.00 

Call Millennium Vwiues tar a itmcriourbredwa tat 
0117 90741 20 and book yotf Meat tQpHtywflnste stars. 


To advertise in the Entertainment section please 
call David Cutting now on 0171 293 2330. 
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M odern dilemmas, contemporary conundra, don't you 
just Jove 'em? Cellnet puts them centre stage in its 
new campaign aimed at the younger, less established 
type of person (The reality of mobile telephony, meanwhile, 
is a target market of 10-year old joy-riding arsonists). 

The younger type of person described here is a kind of earty- 
Nineties slacker with an anaesthetised, less-lhan-zero sort of 
life, but a basic knowledge of computer screens and their 
nursery-school icons. 

So insistent, rhythm-box music backs a voice-over which 
sounds like the speaker could hardly get out of bed and down 
to Dean Street for the recording. “Get a bill, don't get a bill," 
he proposes. “Sign a contract, don't sign a contract-” The icons 
appear in a cute way - handcuffs, glass of beer, mobile telephone, 
etc - while he rattles off this litany of affectless indecision. 

It's meant to be choice, of course, but in this less-lhan-zero 
world, it sounds like no big thing. 

It is a big thing, of course, a new way of budgeting for calls, 
making them part of the imm ediate world of fag packets and 
phone'eards rather than the responsibility sphere of accounts 
and line rental. “It's your call” is the neat slogan, which sounds 
a little bit street, a little bit tough and privatised, and quite 
now enough to hit the Egg and B2 buttons. 

The other commercials are just vignettes illustrating the mild 
pickles such people get themselves into. They’re very like the 
don't-you-just-hate-it-when routines you get on the nursery 
slopes of the modern comedy circuit. Thus, two giris of a Denise 
Van Omen cast ogling the same men in a coffee shop. One 
has cappuccino froth on her nose. The other has to decide 
whether to say anything - be mean, don’t be mean goes the 
on-screen line. On goes the synthetic drumbeat. 

A waking man - Martin Ounes’s much younger brother - 
looks at the happy sleeping girl beside him - Bunk off, don't 
bunk off is the Loaded question. Then there's a silly treatment, 
involving a spilt drink on a dark carpet (dean it up, don't dean 
iL up). Best not to dwell on it 

It adds up to something directional, though. Even Strong- 
bow - remember all those bristling, quivering arrows, all that 
heavy rock - is running a “loafing" campaign now. Younger- 
orientated TV advertising has hit Seattle, 1991 with a bang. 


Bill Qin ton.- who else? Mocking the president is too easy, even if it is die best part of Rory Bremner's show 


Arrows in search of a target 


A fortnight ago at the National Television 
Awards, the producer of Haw 1 Got News 
For You collected the trophy for Most 
Popular Quiz Show and, in among the usual 
thank-yous, paid tribute to Ron Davies for mak- 
ing his job so much easier. Yes. I know, I know, 
he was only joking, but it does get you thinking. 
Isn't the job of Have 1 Got News For You. to satirise 
people in the news? And, with the deepest re- 
spect for the expertise of Paul Merton’s deliv- 
ery, it's not exactly satirical to say, “Clapham 
Common ... it’s a bit of a mouthful, isn’t it?" 

But it is easy. And so far, satirists have found 
life under New Labour distinctly difficult Ugfy 
Rumours, a play sending up Blair and Biairism, 
has just opened in London to ugly reviews. And 
Rory Bremner began his current series with the 
words: “I remember thinking when Tbny Blair 
came to power in May last year, what on Earth 
am I going to do now?” The punchline was that 
Tbny Blair was thinking the same thing hims elf. 
Not a bad joke .. . except that the image of Blair 
moving into number 10 with no ideas beyond a 
bit of wallpapering is one that not many of us 
would recognise. 

New Labour MPs must be adept at camou- 
flage, because today’s satirists are reduced to tak- 
ing pot shots at the old, bullet-ridden carcases 
of yesteryear. On this week's topical Drop the 
Dead Donkey, one character came up with lick- 
ing Norman Tebbit's scrotum as the most re- 
volting torture she could think of, and you could 
hear the champagne corks popping in Miilbank: 
IS months in power, and still no one in the par- 
ty is deemed to have sufficiently grotesque gen- 
italia for the joke. 

And last Sunday, Harry Enfield starred in Nor- 
man OrmaL A Very Political Turtle as the em- 
bodiment oflbry sleaze. He flogged landmines 
to Saddam; he discredited a health scare by 
spooning dogfood into his daughter's mouth; be 
ran off with his topless typist, then piously 
informed the Press that he had agreed to make 
the ultimate sacrifice for his party: “At midnight 
tonight, I shall be returning to my wife.” I doubt 
it was intentional, but be also bore an amazing 
physical resemblance to Bernard Ingham. 
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HEARD ON AIR 


I’m all for laziness: if Mrs. 
Thatcher had slept more 
and looked into the middle 
distance, Britain would be a 
happier place. 

John Bird 

Quote, Unquote (R4) 


If you come from a working- 
class family, yon don't paint 
bloody pictures, do you? It's 
sissy. Like playing tennis. 

Sir Terry Frost 
Front Row (R4) 


I'm looking fora photograph 
taken in 1840: It's a photo- 
graph of black lacc, taken by 
the light of the moon. 

Mark Hayward 
Ditto 


The Tfrist is putting out a cig- 
arette with both feet, coming 
out of the shower and drying 
your bottom with a towel. 

Twist and Shout (R2) 


Heaven is when you arrive at 
the Radio Theatre for a 
pleasant evening's enter- 
tainment; Hell is when you're 
asked to be on the ptraeL 

Head of BBC Light 
Entertainment Jonathan 
James Moore 
Worldly Wise (R4) 


Phone ns, or send a fax or an 
e-mail. For pigeon post, it's 
out the window and right. 

Ken Bruce (R2) 



NICHOLAS 

BARBER 


SATIRE 


This mock documentary was written by 
Craig Brown, Britain's leading parodist (and a 
close personal friend of the loS" s Wallace 
Arnold), and the jokes were as acute as you’d 
expect from him. Harriet Whiter was painfully 
credible as Ormal’s Jane Clark look-alike wife. 
And Enfield was revolting both as Ormal and 
as a roll call of other lory grandees- here quaint- 
ly renamed Julian Bitch Qy, John Seiwyn Swott. 
Douglas Weird, and so on. But what was the 
point? The secret of comedy is timing, and these 
punchlines arrived two years late. A Very Polit- 
ical Turtle was heaving its flippers down memory 
lane, and Ormal was such a stupid, laughable 
character compared to Rik Mayall’s Alan 
B’Stard that he was more likely to induce a rosy 
glow of nostalgia than a fiery rage. 

I was reminded of another of last month's 
awards programmes, Booker Live, on which Will 
Self dismissed Julian Barnes's abilities as a satirist 
“He has the terrible English problem of whimsy, 
and of wanting things to be slightly nice and like- 
able." This is certainly true of most TV come- 
dians. The trouble with the current batch of 
satirical programmes is that they don’t actually 
have very much satire in them. They might gig- 
gle at a hard-to-shift dress stain or a walk on the 
Oapham wild side, but they are rarely forces for 
truth and justice. There is only, as Ben Elton 
might say, a little bit of politics. I don’t expect 
anyone to match those ancient Greek satirists 
whose targets would bang themselves in shame, 
but someone might at least give viewers the urge 
to spit at some fat cats in the street. 

Monday’s Clinton : His Struggle With Dirt , by 
comedy overlord Armando Iannucd, was another 
mockumentary. this time looking back at the 
Lewinsky affair from the year 2028, when 
Cameron Diaz is president and the American 


language is so garbled that Brits can’t understand 
it without a translator (isn’t the depressing like- 
lihood that we’d be speaking American esc our- 
selves?). Iannucci has his own masterful brand 
of cerebral silliness, but I came away with the 
impression that he doesn’t particularly dislike 
or despise Tripp, the Clintons. Starr, or anyone 
else involved. If he was motivated by any in- 
dignation it was directed at television's fondness 
for flashy graphics and music - as it was on The 
Day Today in 1994. The individual who was dealt 
the harshest Mows was Newsnitfu's Gordon Brew- 
er. Maybe Iannucd is bothered by the fact that 
Brewer’s voice is an cxdted version of his own. 

Rory Bremner can be closer to the bone, al- 
though, as we've seen, his material is often not 
up to the peerless standard of his impersonations. 
There are jokesso feeble that WeckEnding would 
have used them, and sketches which lead you to 
suspect that some ratings-consckrus executive has 
form! Bremner to balance the political stuff with 
a skit or two on Ainsley Harriot and Vanessa 
Feltz. His best moments in this series come when 
a genuine newscaster interviews him at length 
in the guise of Blair or Clinton, so that be has 
enough time to develop his impersonation be- 
yond the notion that the PM is someone who 
can’t take a breath without saying you know, come 
on, look or / mean. 

The series is nothing if not bit-and-miss, and 
embarrassingly, it's Bremner who does most of 
the missing, and his right-hand men, John Bird 
and John Fortune, who do most of the hitting. 
The nominal star must regret choosing the title, 
Rory Bremner ... Who Else? Bird and Fortune, 
also using the interview format, pick apart a par- 
ticular speech or policy with meticulous, mer- 
ciless logic every week, and are fluent in the 
rhetoric of managerial buck-passing. Th anks to 
these two, at least a few privatised utility bosses 
must have had an expectoration in the eye. 

They remind us that satire shouldn't neces- 
sarily be an easy job; it shouldn't be about sit- 
ting and waiting for the Welsh Secretary to be 
taken for a ride. There are news stories which 
demand satirical treatment every day. but you 
sometimes have to look past the most obvious 


figures of fun to find them. Have / Got News For 
You is by nu means as lazy os some of its rivals, 
though. The Run Davies jokes may be barn-door 
marksmanship, but the programme is still sur- 
prisingly healthy, especially considering howlong 
it's been going. If you watch archive episodes now. 
half the laughs arise from seeing how Angus 
Deay ton's hairstyle has changed. 

You can still rely on Ian Hislop for some 
moral indignation, even when it's entirely 
unjustified, while Paul Merton and the show 
itself are never half as fanny without each other. 
And if it seems like many years since Deayton's 
links were more amusing than they were irri- 
tating, look at ail the comedy quiz shows which 
have appeared in Have l Got News For 5 bit's 
wake. The urbane Deayton model is still the 
one the other quizmasters follow'. • • 

So our most effective political satirical 
programmes are the ones which have run for the 
longest But what about the next generation? 
Channel 4 has The 11 O'clock Show, which is 
written and recorded in its entirety on the day 
of broadcast The pilot series was hampered by 
having two humour-free presenters, but it had 
a couple of highly promising faces in the 
supporting cast particularly Iain Lee, who has 
been cloned from Hugh Laurie's toenail 
clippings- ITV s Stuff the Week is a post-/wiAuy 
Football satire in that the iaidback young 
comedians flop around a living-room set and 
chortle at each other’s jokes (to be fair, they are 
usually well worth a chortle). They do a con- 
scientious job of making a bonfire out of the 
Press, so I'm not going to say anything impolite 
about them. 

Finally, a major new satire starts next week. 
A Sermon from St Albion's is written by Ian 
Hislop, and Harry Enfield is again on Kind Hearts 
and Coronets duly, playing half the Labour 
cabinet himself, including Tbny Blair as the 
trendy reverend he is in Private Eye. I just hope 
it's not too gentle. Enfield was quoted in the 
papers on Thursday as saying: “Tony Blair is a 
decent bloke, probably, so he won't mind be- 
ing a happv-clappy vicar." No chance of him 
hanging himself, then? 


I do think it's vital to have 
flawed characters in the 
House of Commons. 

EvMP MichaeBrown, 

The Moral Maze (R4) 


What connects a famous Pe- 
ruvian. a sickly Scots queen 
a Portuguese japonica and a 
full English breakfast? 

Nick Clarke 
Round Britain Quiz (R4) 
(Answer Marmalade) 


live and dangerously breathtaking 


People will have to take my 
excess weight as they find it. 
Marjorie Antrobus 

The Archers (R4) 
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ALMEIDA ISLINGTON 

Ostrovsky's p assifrfrate. masterpiece . 





T here's a sad little rhyme about an in- 
nocent film-goer in the 1940s: “She 
didn't care much for the brave and the 
strong - less still for the bunting kiss. 
But she’d sit in the cinema all day long, in the 
hope that the character beating the gong would 
miss.” At the Albert Hall I once saw the 
character bashing the tubular bells miss, during 
an exposed passage towards the end of Berlioz's 
Symphonic Famastique. My guilty glee was soon 
replaced by a sense of awe that everybody else 
was getting it righL 

You can’t beat live music. It's the exhilarat- 
ing sense of risk that is missing from studio 
recordings. However sublime a sonata on CD 
may be, you can be certain that there isn’t the 
slightest chance you'll hear a bum note: the ten- 
sion of the concert-hall is gone. 

Although this theory lies behind a large pro- 
portion of the BBC budget, the radio, of course, 
can never be truly live. If you were bowling 
down the motorway or chopping carrots in your 
kitchen, you couldn't have been simultaneously 
at the Glasgow City Hall, watching the BBC 
Scottish Symphony Orchestra embark on the 
first of Nielsen's six symphonies. But you could 
still experience much of the excitement and 
danger of that live performance, on air, even 
though it had been recorded a day or two before 
being broadcast As pan of Nicholas Kenyon’s 
grand three-year project. Sounding the Centu- 
ry, this concert went out on Monday in the Per- 
formance on 3 slot - and it raced through the 
attentive nerves, like an electric current. 


From 12 November 


Cast Includes: Direction 

Susan. Lynch ^ Heltic Macdonald 

Turn ManniPni Doi-qn 

Maggie Steed Robin Don ' ' . 
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In 1901, Carl Nielsen was 27, and so obsessed 
with Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony that he wrote 
it all out from memory, fully scored. Nielsen’s 
own first effort in the genre, said Stephen John- 
son, “reminds you of someone who’s just rushed 
through a hedge and is shaking himself". And 
so it was - exuberant, young, triumphant. And 
then came Cristina Ortiz playing Rachmaninov’s 
famous Second Piano Concerto, composed in the 
same year. Her interpretation was deeper and 
less restrained than could be glimpsed in a brief 
encounter - the notes spQtiag out, sometimes 
inaccurately, but at such a speed and with such 
passion that it left me gasping, having forgot- 
ten to breathe. 

A different, mellower kind of excitement 
emanated from the 100 Club when Humphrey 
Lyttelton and his band played there for Jazz Notes 
(R3) later that night Humph is a national trea- 
sure. The deadpan world-weariness of his chair- 
manship of I'm Sony I Haven 't a Clue is probably 
the single funniest element of the only unmiss- 
able R4 panel game, ever. But bis first love was 
the jazz trumpet and be has been 50 yeais a 
band-leader. You could hear the ease and 
familiarity of his players' interaction and enjoy 
the deliciously riotous and unconfined excesses 


of their solos - particularly when the great 
septuagenarian Kathy Stobart let rip on the tenor 
sax in a very cheerful version of “Tea for Two". 
Every item in the programme had been com- 
posed or arranged by Hompta. Typically, he dis- 
missed this achievement saying that he’d written 
and recorded about 200 tracks, of which 199 had 
sunk without trace. 

R3 has recently developed its jazz coverage, 
with Jazz Notes going out four nights a week and 
Saturday’s Jazz Record Requests onended to an 
hour. This latter is an excellent series, hosted by 
the genial and extraordinarily knowledgeable 
Geoffrey Smith. Has distinctive “Hello"- as if he's 
both surprised and delighted you're there - is be- 
coming as established a vocal signature as Alis- 
tair Cooke's eternally reassuring “Good morning" 

- or, if you listen on Fridays, “Good evening”. 

Elsewhere on the airwaves, the talk has been 
of relationships. First Nights (R4) followed an 
engaged couple down the aisle and info a four- 
poster bed - in the very Cardiff hotel used once 
(gasp) by Tbny Blair. The point of this was that ; 
Luke and Sarah had decided on a radical policy ! 
of marriage before sex. “People say, oh. wow, I 
how could you do that? I wouldn't be able to," 
said Sarah. When the histoiy of our century is 
written, such remarks will show just how far 
we’ve advanced. A curious mix of coyness and 
prurience, this mini-documentary proved 
little. The post-coital question “What was it 
like?" wasn’t - quite - asked, but the happy 
couple volunteered the information that it had 
been very nice to wake up with each other. 


A little farther down the line, the fine nov- 
elist Tim Parks read from his new collection of 
essays Adultery and Other Diversions (R3). The 
first followed the collapse of a friend's marriage 
after the husband’s initial casual affair. It was 
a sorry story, told with thoughtful insight- In our 
organised world of automatic gates and com- 
prehensive insurance, said Parks, cfivorce remains 
one of the few catastrophes we mu reasonably 
expect to provoke. He saw serial adultery as tan- 
gled up with the fear of mortality, a desperate 
attempt to regain the exuberant enthusiasm that 
had led to marriage in the first place. 

His advice, when you hear the siren song of 
temptation, is to sandbag the doors and, a little 
surprisingly, to take up cricket. Still, as quoted 
in Russell Davies’s sparkling new series Cole 
Porter. Night and Day (R2). “When every night 
the set that s smart/ Is intruding on nudist par- 
ties, anything goes’*. 

R2 has been trying to help, with its latest Social 
Action Project, Building Bridges. Terry Wbgan had 
the Rev Matthew Reed in hk Pause for Thought 

mm f U.I . mm . 


who suggested tiiat a successful marriage was like, 
making sureacar wasserviced. Meanwhile, every- 
one was dropping in with advice. Claire Rayner 
and her husband were particularly baffling. In the 
space of 25 seconds they spoke of their own rules 
and then said you have to have rows - and then 
that there are absolutely no rules. Thanks. I pre- 
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ferred another couple who ended an argument 
when she spun round from the freezer and hurted 

Some fish aetTKS (hen VWTV it noun rlu.u,.M 


new meaning to battered cod. 
















You have to laugh: it’s the only medicine for a ticklish rat 


T hanks 10 last week’s Horizon, “Beyond a Joke 
^of^r iaak Ranks* ^ 

lauoh 38 1116 man who made a n 

51113 ^ eat - Panksetl tickles rats, and u 
^ IS*? et5uipmcnt he records their hysteric 

It S a sort of chirpy chuckle, not very infectious, bi 

52S55»*J- “«rt aUbusiness.Iwot 
dcred if one could make a cal laugh using the sam 
technique. In the spirit of scientific inquiry I cornere 
“E™ ** ^per, and tickled SHE SEE 

? TOM 801 down to it* serious poin 
about laughter and the importance of play, it fin 
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m umerennate between “the » 
30 external tickle", to figure out why y 
can t tickle yourself, using a machine that appeal 
to have teen made from an old movie projector w 
a foam finger on the end 

It was hard to divorce the absurdities of the 
people s jobs from the importance of their findin 
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which were a revelation. Human laughter, like that 
of rats, is a basic, instinctive language, which has 
everything to do with social relationships and noth- 
ing to do with humour. We laugh all the time, and 
not at jokes, but at statements like “Hey Joel Where 
you been?” and “Here comes John!”. Actually, this 
is a little depressing. 

There’s more. We have another laughter trigger 
in our higher brain. In a study of epilepsy, a young 
woman with electrodes implanted in the speech cen- 
tra ofher brain was shown a picture of a fork. When 
they turned on the juice she laughed so har d she 
nearly came out of her electro-bat. Watching her- 


self crack up on video some years later she said “It 
was so not funny”, and laughed again. Weird 

About halfway through, the programme had to 
make a leap from these discoveries to their impli- 
cations for chQd development. While the link is far 
from tenuous, it was a little difficult to follow at first 
Before we knew it we wdre talking about children 
with Attention Deficit Hyperactivity Disorder or 
ADHD, a syndrome that seems to have gathered a 
new initial since I last heard about iL There is no 
doubt that ADHD is debilitating, but in its most ex- 
treme form it can be treated with drugs, specifically 
Ritalin. The worry is that it is becoming a catch-all 
behavioural diagnosis. One in 18 American children 
is now classed as suffering from ADHD, and the US 
consumes five times more Ritalin than the rest of 
the world combined. In Britain, Rhalin prescriptions 
have leapt from 2,000 to 90.000 in the last six years. 

Whs this the same programme as the one I start- 
ed watching, the one with the laughing rat? Yes. it 
was. Professor Panksett concluded through “his 


growing understanding of rat laughter and play" thar 
much of what is diagnosed as ADHD is "simply want- 
ing to play in the wrong places". More controver- 
sially. he opined ibat ADHD may have once been 
a positive trait, “back when we were hunter-gath- 
erers". I find the term “hunter-gatherer” -sricnce- 
speak for “caveman” - preposterous. Who knows 
what hunter-gatherers got up to? It has become a 
simplistic way to account for traits which don’t seem 
to fit into our modem life as shopper-drivers. The 
widespread misdiagnosis of .ADHD is a scandal, but 
describing the behaviour of uncontrollable children 
as just so much leftover Ice Age boisterousness is 
not particularly helpful, or even enlightening. 

Same confusion is inevitable with issues this com- 
plex. but there is one dear message; “Increasing class 
time at the expense of play docs not increase aca- 
demic performance. On the contrary, it produces 
many of the early signs of ADHD." Teachers have 
more or less known this all along, but these days no 
one listens to them. It’s enough to sober up a rat. 


Up close with 
the vice squad 


H ooked, a tour of addiction in 20th-century 
Britain, this week got round to sex. Ifs 
a waste of ink to point out that the most 
conspicuous sex addict in Britain is tele- 
vision itself. But 1 will anyway, because this week, 
television has been feeding its own ravenous appetite 
even more than usual. While Sex and Shopping got 
on with its long lingering look at the pom industry. 
Panorama exposed the mess that is the Obscene Pub- 
lications Act Eurotrash had a quiet week in the com- 
pany of a German photographer who has snapped 
the breasts of half the women in the town where he 
lives. Hooked gave you sex, the oral history. Later 
this month, ITV takes up the reins in Vice: the Sex 
Trade. And I haven't even mentioned drama. 

for aB their variety, these programmes were drink- 
ing from the same weD: Britain's troubled relationship 
with sex. The whole joke of Eurotrash hinges on the 
fact that the laws on pornography are far stricter in 
the United Kingdom than elsewhere in Europe. We 
can all recite the list of abstract nouns which form 
the tricolour of Anglo-Saxon sexuality: pruderie, 
bypocrisie, lascivile. The icon of France's sexual 
revolution was Brigitte Bardot. Ours was, Barbara 
Windsor, an innuendo made flesh, who was cele- 
brated in Best of British - .. ■ 

Into this murky landscape comes Sex and Shop- 
ping, a series that bears all the hallmarks of Channel 
5, being both desperate to lasso your attention 
and strung out to twice the length it would be 
anywhere else. In the duration of the series there's 
a kind of masculine boastfulness - 13 episodes is 
television's equivalent ofl3 inches. You do wonder 
whether there's that much to say about pom, 
which, give or take the odd minor tweak in predilec- 
tion. isn't big on variety. There may be more hard- 
core sex shops in America than branches of 
McDonald’s, but you wouldn’t make even a six-part 
scries about cheeseburgers. 

However, Sex and Shopping will be t easing it out 
Last week’s opener was basically a promo for Vivid 
videos, the most successful wholesalers of pom in 
the US. Tins week brought a profile of John T Bone, 
a British maker of Hollywood skin flicks and an ex- 
pat whose exemplary moderation we can all be proud 
of. “I own the keys to the candy store," he said. “But 
I only eat the candy that I realty like.” From the look 
of him. he probably has to leave room for the pies. 

Dropped into these individual episodes are run- 
ning interviews with people who have (a) views on 
pornography and (b) an inability to spot a stitch-up 
from six feel away. It looks decidedly as if some of 
them - Laurence OTooIe, or the Labour MEP Carol 
Tongue - have been chosen for names which hardly 
seem to differ from those of pom stars themselves. 


JASPER 

REES 


SEX 


Panorama BBC! 

Sex and Shopping C5 
Eurotrash C4 
Hooted G4 

Legend has it that pom stars devise names by us- 
ing their mother's maiden name and the name of 
their first pet But John T Bone’s stable includes a 
stud called Dave Hardman. And the female pom 
stars seem to be named after blameless metropo- 
lises. Step this way, Chichester and Salt Lake City. 

(I may as well mention here the assistant chief 
constable of the Wbst Midlands police force featured 
in Panorama : one Anne Summers.) 

It’s indicative of Sex and Shopping's mission to 
subvert that cot only are the interviews diced up into 
tiny soundbites, but also that flashes of graphic activity 
are sandwiched between them. A typical half- 
minute sequence may run thus: David Starkey - 
fellatio —editor, of Index, on Censorship - mastur- 
bation -Teddy Taylor MP. As Lou Reed nearly sang, 
you got talking head even when they were given bead. 
How many of the impressive cast-list would have 
agreed to participate if forewarned that a 14-year- 
old would have die key to the cutting room? 

Sex and Shopping is thus the most flagrant case 
yet of television having its cake and cramming it 
greedily down its own gullet. There are tunes when 
it simply looks like a job-creation scheme for those 
people who impose blurred computer squares over 
explicit images. But when it wants to, it has sur- 
prisingly sound points to make. It just makes them 
rather briskly. Panorama needed 40 minutes to ex- 
plain that police, government, customs and juries 
all have different interpretations of die Obscene Pub- 
lications Act, which bans “material likely to corrupt 
or deprave”, whatever that means. Sex and Shop- 
ping made the same point in about 90 seconds. And 
then got back to the computer squares. 

We can acquit Panorama on the cake-eating 
charge. The most it chose to show were shots of re- 
porter John Ware squinting at illegal pornography 
or, via a hidden camera, of him purchasing iL V&re’s 
argument was that until the OPA is dearly defined 
and unanimously enforced, images of sex between 
consenting adults will be confused with what, 
posing as a customer in a sex shop, he called 
“something a bit more adventurous". James Ferman, 
who until last year was head of the British Board 



Hot issue: what is regarded as obscene in Britain is often open to int erpr etation davidsandgon 


of Film Classification, suggested that we should “le- 
galise consenting stuff and concentrate the forces 
of law on the more disturbing stuff". Jack Straw, who 
declined to be interviewed, described this approach 
in a letter as “circular and risible”. Wire seemed to 
think that this was itself risible coming from a grad- 
uate cum laude of Sixties radicalism. They can ar- 
gue as long as they like. It won’t stop the internet 
sneaking in and making pornography unpoliceable. 

The problem for the OPA is that there is no ac- 
tual evidence which links corruption and depravity 
with viewing sexual images. We could have done with 
some statistics comparing sexual violence in the UK 
and, say, freewheeling Holland. Nor do these pro- 
grammes solve the other age-old question: is 
pornography a man’s world which degrades women? 
As ever, it depends on whom you ask. Ware 
interviewed a woman who during a video shoot had 
been spanked so hard she fainted. Over in LA. John 


T Bone explained that he prefers “to work with 
women who like to be spanked and hove their hair 
pulled”. Both sound pretty degrading to me, but in 
one instance the spanking is consensual, the other 
not. One of the T Bone stable said: “I love it that 
all these men think that I’m very important. They 
want to see me. That makes me feel gi*od." She may 
make dirty videos, but at least T-bone keeps her brain 
washed clean. 

There is only one consensus in this area - that 
you can’t squeeze the toothpaste back into the tube. 
Hooked told of an age in which sex addicts found 
gratification harder to come by than the series’ other 
junkies, the smoking and drinking crowd. A sex addict 
has never bad it so good, when he can score a 
cyberblcrwjob on the world wide web. The VMd pres- 
ident talked about matting his stable of porn stars 
“super-marketable". It may not be long now before 
they are su perm arke table. 


Protect an 
endangered 
species 
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JIM BURGE 


L ast week saw a rare conjunction. Two land- 
mark series running at the same time: The 
Life of Birds ( BBC1, Wednesdays) and Earth 
Story (BBC2. Sundays). Landmarks are scries that 
claim direct descent from Lord Clark's Chilisation 
and Jacob Bronuwski's The. Ascent of Man , the twins 
who founded factual television. Their common for- 
mat involves a single eminent presenter develop- 
ing an argument over a number of weeks. The aim 
is identifiably lofty: to familiarise the viewer with 
one or other of the structural elements of the edifice 
of human knowledge. 

It is not so obvious nowadays that knowledge 
is an edifice and, for this reason, the genre makes 
some people fed uncomfortable. All theoretical 
doubts disappear, however, in the face of the affable 
self-assurance of a presenter such as David 
Attenborough. The Life of Birds takes his pieces 
to camera and puls them with wildlife footage with 
the kind of confidence (and money) that lakes a 
crane to a remote Scottish location for a single 
establishcr. The cummentaiy never jars or irritates. 
Special effects, when they are used, enter as 
unobtrusively as Jeeves the butler. 

Fledgling landmark presenter. Aubrey Manning, 
also made a creditable start with Earth Story. As 
a biologist who is interested in geology, he man- 
ages to he expert and amateur at one and the same 
time. Geology does pose a problem, though: 
rocks peck not, neither do they flap, so what do you 
put on the screen while you are talking about them? 

Although series producer David Singlou was 
sometimes thrown back on staples like time-lapses 
of clouds, waves breaking on the shore, and a rather 
half-hearted reconstruction, only very occasionally 
did they bear the tell-tale marks of desperation. 
The programme's main assets were human. We met 
a succession of enthusiasts: a fossil collector with 
an encyclopaedic knowledge of ammonites, the 
keeper of Ibe world's oldest pebble, and a geolo- 
gist in South Africa who read the land like an an- 
cient seer. Manning combined all this into a 
coherent account of the discovery of geological time, 
and I for one ended up more interested in rocks 
than 1 was before. 

The landmark series is. so far as I am aware, 
uniquely British, yet it has always relied on foreign 
money. The Life of Birds was co-produced with the- 
old. established Public Broadcasting Service, 
known to disgruntled Americans as the particularly 
British system. Earth Story has got into bed with 
the new source of mega-bucks, the Discovery Chan- 
nel, via its subsidiary, the Learning Channel. 

The ways of Discoveiy are not our ways and I 
confess that I have been disquieted ever since an 
executive of the channel told me that a script I had 
written had too many black people in it. What wor- 
ried me most about this remark was that the film 
in question was about Martin Luther King. Dis- 
covery relies on a narrowly defined advertising au- 
dience and it will never risk anything that they might 
get puzzled or upset by (a cynic might say that it 
didn’t want them to I cam or discover anything). 

Apart from the music, which made a misguid- 
ed attempt to generate spurious tension. Earth Story 
showed few signs of its co-producer's influence. A 
series about rocks is the least likely to provoke 
ideological conflict, and. as a landmark, it had the 
whole force of the corporation behind it. 

Others arc not so able to protect their virtue. 
There is now a genre of factual programme that 
substitutes any attempt at large-scale under- 
standing with an escalation of ever-more fieiy 
volcanoes, more terrible weapons, or more dev- 
astating storms. The danger is that eventually these 
disasters may completely erode the landmarks of 
informed and intelligent wonder at the natural 
world which arc shown to us by the likes of 
Attenborough and Manning. 
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When scandal fails, television will 
need more than a News Bunny 
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But democratic politics are inevitably about de- 
laiL They are complex. They consist, all too often, 
of middle-aged men talking about issues. 

Now and then, traditional Westminster politics 
delivers just what television wants: the Eilklands 
debate, Geoffiey Howe’s assault on Margaret 
Thatcher, David Mellor’s “upyour hacienda, Jim- 
my !" or some other memorably raw confrontation. 

Mostly, though, what has been served up as po- 
litical television, is televisual death. And now we 
are barrelling into a multi-channel world where 
to be dull will be even more deadly. British tele- 
vision news is going to be in the position of a fair- 
ground barker desperately callingbadt an audience 
that is melting away. Certainty editors act as if that 
is what they feeL For them, Monica was a godsend. 

Crime, too, is an easy alternative to being bor- 
ing. In Britain, scarcely a night goes ty without grim- 
faced police on screen quartering waste land in the 
hunt for some missing girTs body. Poor Ron Davies 
could never have got a hundredth of the coverage 
by being chief minister of Wales that be got by cot- 
tagin g on the common, if that is what he did. 

Many years ago, I wrote about the contrasting 
styles of the Republican and Democratic cam- 
paigns. I went first to the Republicans, sober men 
of business in those pre-Gingrich days, A nice man 


in a grey suit assured me that Republicans put the 
issues before the people as fairly as they could. 

I went to the Democrats, and found the cam- 
paign director sitting on the floor with two good- 
looking women, all three splitting their sides as they 
inflated giant red-white and blue condoms inscribed 
“For maximum protection. Vote Johnson/- 
Humphrey”. The Democrats won, in a landslide. 

We are all in greater or less degree voyeurs, all 
bored with the rituals and rhetoric of what we 
disparagingly call “Westminster politics". We will 
always want drama and scandal. But when scan- 
dal and drama fail, how will television news find 
new ways of bringing us real politics? 

So far, innovation has been largely limited to 
such bold strokes as putting the female anchor in 
front of the desk. Wow! That journalistic genius. 
Kelvin McKenzie, came up with the news bunny, 
alternately bopping or cringing behind the news 
reader’s bade as the news was good or bad. Channel 
Four News broke new ground by explaining how 
the Bank of England had to get the polity mix just 
right by showing a plump actor in a shower with 
mixer taps: too cold, be shivered, too hot, he yelped. 

If news is to grab and hold a new audience, such 
gimmi cks won't do. The challenge is the same as 
for politicians: to find out what the new audience 
cares about. If the news barons can do that, the 
families of murdered girls can be left to grieve, and 
the occasional Monica or Ron wifi be sheer 
bonus. Aggressive reporting and determined in- 
vestigation will be pan of the winning formula. But 
the kty will be to treat the viewers, not as “the pun- 
ters out there”, but with respect. For we have met 
the viewers, and they ore us. 
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Poseurs’ corner: Dali’s ‘Meditation on tbc Harp’, 1932-34. He’s an academic painter , and owes a lot to tbe Spanish baroque 
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I’ve entered a huge dark 


T his has been a busy 
autumn for Fiona 
Bradley, one of our 
most promising 
voung exhibition organisers. 
She has left the Liverpool 
Tate for the Hayward Gallery 
in London, and currently has 
shows running in both venues. 
Al the Hayward, her task has 
been to impose some sort of 
aesthetic order on the random 
scraps of fashion in “Address- 
ing the Century". The Liver- 
pool exhibition is perhaps 
closer to Bradley's concerns. 
She is an historian of Surre- 
alism and has devised “Sal- 
vador Dali: a Mythology" to 
illustrate a theory about the 
painter's beliefs. More about 
this theory in a moment. 

We were not in desperate 
need of a Dali exhibition. 
There was a big show at the 
Hayward as recently as 1994, 
and one doesn't return Lo his 
canvases for deeper and more 
lasting pleasure. It's in tbe 
nature of Dali's art that he gives 
us a particular kind of visual 
Lhrill and nothing more. Per- 
sonally. I find that even a small 
handhil of Dali paintings pro- 
vides an ample display of his 
talents. He doesn't get better 
when seen in quantity, espe- 
cially since bis imaginative fire 
expired quite early in his career, 
around 1937 or so. The Liver- 
pool show isn't large - around 
30 paintings only - and this 
seems a reasonable allowance. 

The project feels more ex- 
tensive because the paintings 
are augmented by dozens of 
well-chosen photographs. 
Unlike many painters. Dali 
doesn’t suffer when we see him 
in their midst. Such prints 
can even enhance the qualities 
of his style. They prove that his 
brand of hallucinated realism 
gives results that the camera 
could never equal. Photo- 
graphs also help us to explore 
Dali's egoceniricity. Perhaps 
only Picasso had more love of 
posing lor the camera. And if 
Dali were not such a poseur, 
we feci, he would not be such 
an interesting man. Even 
though we know that it was ail 
a sham. 

Surely Dali's paintings of 
the l u 25-35 period - to say 
nothing of his woeful later 
work - were ioialI\ inau- 
thentic. It is the manic self- 
assurance oF his falsity that 
makes the pictures so striking. 
I he Lixerpoul exhibition does 
not change our general view of 


TIM HILTON 


EXHIBITIONS 


Salvador Dali: A 
Mythology 

UverpoolTate Gallery 


Dali and his enterprises. He 
was an academic painter, 
artistically (and politically) 
conservative, whose work lacks 
true invention and creative 
spirit. Dali has only a marginal 
place in the avant-garde, a 
position he gained by antics 
and careerism. Dali brought 
nothing genuinely new to the 
art of painting and, in general, 
he demeaned art. 

Thus goes the usual argu- 
menL But now comes Fiona 
Bradley, more than ably 
assisted by another Dali expert, 
Dawn Ades, who knew the 
artist in his old age (he died in 
1978) and has subsequently 
been his biographer and ideo- 
logue. Ades and Bradley, the 
instigators of the exhibition, 
take no notice at all of Dali's 
merits as a painter. They sim- 
ply assume his genius, and ex- 
plicate Dali as though his art 
were that of a superior intellect 

Hence the disjunction of the 
show. The top floor of the 
Liverpool Tate is packed with 
people - for Dali is of course 
a popular painter - while in 
the catalogue are recondite 
and self-serving arguments 
about the surrealist mind. 
That is why the exhibition is 
called “Salvador Dali: a 
Mythology”. Bradley and Ades 
assert that Dali's interest in 
Freud, his obsessions with 
William Tell and Millet his 
fantasies about his wife - and 
much else - make up a con- 
sistent mythology, and that his 
paintings, because they illus- 
trate (his mythology, demand 
our attention for precisely 
that reason. 

They should not feci so 
secure. Since at least the 
middle of the 19th century, 
the study of mythology has 
been comparative. By study of 
their myths we are convinced 
that some civilisations 
were greater than others. 
We believe, for instance, that 
the Greek mind exceeded the 
.Aztec mind. It's also clear 
that myths have their best 
expression at the height of a 
civilisation, and that such 
myths were held in 
common. How on earth 


can the excitable, self-loving, 
money-mad, moustachioed 
Salvador Dali be allowed 
into tbe great discussions on 
western myth? 

He was given an entrance 
through Sigmund Freud. The 
psychoanalyst was a father 
figure to Dali’s imaginings. 
Some pieces in the first room 
of the show come from the 
Freud Museum in Hampstead. 
Leading them is Freud's plas- 
ter reproduction of the clas- 
sical relief Gradiva. Tbe 
importance of Gradiva to Dali 
is well explained in the cata- 
logue. However, the pieces 
from Freud s collection seem 
detached from the main focus 
of the exhibition. One goes to 
Dali to look at his painting. 
Scholarship about the arcane 


corridors of his mind is all very 
well, but has little to do with 
our experience of his art. 

Putting aside a 1925 picture 
of his father, Dali's paintings 
work best when they are land- 
scapes. He was not a success- 
ful figure painter, and portraits 
of his wife are particularly bad. 
Dali comes to the height of his 
style when he takes a relatively 
small canvas - be always fails 
when he attempts a big picture 
- and then invites us to enter 
a country that slides away 
from the viewer into desert- 
like indeterminate space. 
Witin this space be places 
enigmatic or inappropriate 
objects. Hie brooding figure of 
Gradiva supplies an enigma. 
The appearance of a lobster or 
a telephone startles us because 


we think that they belong 
to domestic rather than meta- 
physical life. 

Despite his attempts to 
shock, Dali reveals himself as 
a conventional painter. He 
owes far more to the acade- 
mics of his native land than 
to the innovations of the 
avant-garde. His Spanishne&s 
says much more about him 
than any theory of Surrealism. 
These telephones, for instance. 
They are indebted to a style 
of Spanish still-life that was in- 
vented in the 17th century. 
Dali paints them with modish 
vulgarity, but obviously 
enjoys the display of virtuos- 
ity that was always a wonder 
of that traditiou. 

I suspect that Dali’s land- 
scapes, and bis skies, were 


influenced by Spanish salon 
painting of the late 19th cen- 
tury. His academicism is also 
highly Spanish. As we know, 
Spanish classicism was the 
baroque. Dali's style is only 
superficially modem; really it 
is that of a baroque artist, 
brought up to admire and 
emulate the dramas and 
changes of scale seen in 
grandiose altarpieces. Dali 
couldn’t escape such religios- 
ity. It was his heritage. He may 
have tried to invent a mytho- 
logy for his own purposes, but 
the Catholic church and its art 
would never release their hold 
on his pictorial imagination. 

‘Salvador Dali: A Mythology': 
Liverpool Tate Gallery (0151 
709 3223) to 31 January. 


gallery. In each of its four 
comers is a glowing hemi- 
spherical earth, bearing 
the familiar markings and 
divisions of a map. Mark 
Waliinger's spheres are 
actually two-dimensional 
projections on to circular 
canvases. But they look 3-D 
because of shadows cast into 
comers of the room they lean 
against, and because of the 
perspective on the lines of lat- 
itude and longitude. 

By the light of one of the 
projections, 1 read from the 
press release: “In 1945, 
members of the Johns 
Hopkins Physics Laboratory 
named the four comers of the 
earth as being in Ireland, 
south-east of the Cape of 
Good Hope, west of the 
Peruvian coast, and between 
New Guinea and Japan. Each 
of these comers (of several 
thousand square miles in area) 
is some 12Uft above the 
geodetic mean, and the grav- 
itational pull is measurably 
greater at these locations.'' 

This is the Irish comer. In 
order to get it in the centre of 
what must be the model globe, 
the artist's viewpoint was from 
somewhere in space above 
tbe Arctic So the Arctic Circle 
is at the top of the projection, 
and the equator runs along the 
bottom circumference. But 
that's at the receding margins 
of the circle, which is domi- 
nated by the Atlantic Ocean 
(my black shadow, for the 
moment) and Western Eu- 
rope. This is our comer of the 
world. theD. I draw tentative 
flight paths to Spain. Portugal, 
Greece; a winding overland 
route to Italy; and several 
short ferry trips to Amsterdam. 
And that’s the sum of my 1 
travels abroad Just Britain xer 
ally. Pile green Britain. 

The big pink area on the 
right is named Russia, rather 
than the Soviet Union. It's not 
a brand new map, so it’s an 
old one - the borders were 
drawn before I was bora. OF 
all tbe Mediterranean islands 
only Malta is marked in the 
same-sized lettering as used 
for HUNG, BELG and 
SPAIN. So why did Mark 
Wallinger use a crass, out-of- 
date political map rather than 
a geodetic one which would 
have highlighted this four- 
comer idea? I walk from one 
comer of the globe to another. 
Basically it's Africa; the Amer- 
icas; the Far East; and West- 
ern Europe. Maybe the map 
was made in 1945, following 
that great upheaval - that 
complete madness - in our 
comer of the world. Not 


forgettiug a couple of atomic 
bombs in another. 

I keep moving in a rirric. 
and am now close to the 
middle of the room, where the 
four projectors sit on a white 
plinth. My shadow isn't , as 
; black as before, but it 
completely eclipses each 
comer of the globe in turn as 
1 orbit, press release in 
hand ... After his trip to the 
moon. Buzz Aldrinw'is asked 
if he had any regrets about the 
mission. “1 wish 1 had Looked 
out of the window more,” he 
replied. That was in the 1960s. 
What would Buzz have seen 
if he had looked out of his 
spaceship window? Europe 
recovering from itself; Japan 
developing at an exponential 
rate, thanks, perhaps, to its 
radioactive legacy; North 
America consuming every- 
thing it could gel its hands on 
(Hollywood films, tankfuls of 
gas. double- layer burgers, 
triple-thick shakes): famine 
in Africa. 

I keep orbiting. As soon as 
1 eclipse one curncr of the 
globe, my eyes move on to 
the next. 

Chris Ofili is painting. His 
ancestors come from Africa, 
and since he made a trip lo 
Zimbabwe, lie's been using 
elephant dung in his cele- 
bratory pictures of black 
people which are now 
hanging in London's Hite 
Gallery ... On Kawara is 
working in his New York 
studio. He was bom in Japan, 
but now works in cities world- 
wide. He is painting the date 
on a canvas - going through 
a familiar routine, by which 
the canvas is begun and 
finished within the same 
precious day - and will start 
on a new painting when 
■the sun rises tomorrow... 
Richard Long is walking aim- 
lessly along a country road 
near Bristol. But when not at 
home he can be found walk- 
ing purposefully - making 
stone circles en route - 
almost anywhere on tbe 
planet. His wall-mounted text 
“A 7-DAY WALK ON THE 
EAST BANK OF THE RIO 
GRANDE” is quoted on 
page two of Buzz's bumper 
new book ... 

What do we see? Men, 
basically. Colonising the world, 
but in a non-Hitleresque way 
that Buzz can live with. 

'Tbe four Comets of the Earth' by 
Mark Winger Deflina, 5EI (0171 
3576600). to 22 November. 

‘Personal Delivery', Duncan 
McLaren’s book is out now from 
Quartet (£12). 


Meanwhile, in Tin Pan Alley . . . 


What sounded like T mean Hell’ 
turned out to be T need help’ 


C all ii retro, cal! it postmodern - call it anything 
you like in fact - but contemporary jazz isn’t 
really enn temporary any more. Instead, il's 
rrwMh hunting ever backwards in a kind of fast-rewind 
through the styles of the last five decades. For a new 
artist who wants lo be successful, a refuge offered by 
the post - in. sty .the musically dexterous world of post- 
war small-group swing a la Nat “King” Cole - may 
therefore seem as gotnl a place as any to pitch up. This 
process partly explains the incredible success of the 
Canadian pianist and singer Diana Krall - the biggest 
new name in jazz - who headlines an OrLs London 
Jazz Festival concert al the Barbican on Thursday. But 
Krai? isn’t just a symptom of some cultural malaise: 
she'*! really, really, good. Her voice is a dream of close- 
miked. breathy expressiveness, her piano playing swings 
like the clappers, and she has impeccable jazz cre- 
dentials. But why does she have to sound like 1952? 

It may well he that there isn't much choice. The 
modernist line that stretched from Coleman Hawkins, 
through to Charlie Parker and Miles Davis, and on 
lo John Coll nine and Ornette Coleman, along with 
the seemingly boundless formal experimentation 
that accompanied iL ran out years ago. Free impro- 
\ isalii »n - jazz's version of the end of history - is new 
4ll years old. Even in the margins of the avant-garde, 
the trend is 1 1 words crossovers with contemporary clas- 
sical music, us if jazz in itself is no longer sustainable. 
The retro aesthetic is also more complicated than it 
first appears, and worthy of several Cultural Studies 
dissertations. .All over America. young people are nuw 
dancing to old swing records and lo new bands whu 
copy the repertoire, in a strange movement that some- 
how mixes the subculture of serious piercings and 
tattoos with Glenn Miller and the Lindy Hop. 

Diana Kniil’s albums for the Impulse label regu- 
larlv top the jazz charts, and in the US she actually 
gets played on the radio, where the dominant 
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“Smooth Jazz" formal is so anodyne that it makes even 
the very mellow Krall sound a little spiky. In the UK 
Krall bias moved from support slots, to headliner at 
Ronnie Scott’s, to a main concert attraction, in little 
more than two years. And while her winning style may 
he stuck in the groove cut by the “King" Cole Trio 
way back when, it works. So why fix it? 

“I don’t really like categories, but I'm coming out 
of a traditional approach." says KraJL when I talk to 
her by telephone at her family's home in Vancouver. 
“I'd prefer to call it acoustic jazz, but I keep doing 
different things. For instance I've just finished record- 
ing on a Christmas album with C£tine Dion, and also 
recorded with the Chieftains. I’m frying to come from 
the jaze tradition, but that doesn't mean that it's retro.*’ 

Diana Krall. who will be 34 next week, insists that 
her chosen style derives quite naturally from her fam- 
ily background in British Columbia. “I grew up lis- 
tening to everything from Puccini to George Formby,” 
she says. “My dad collects old 78s and cylinder record- 
ings and 1 heard a lot of music in the house, from Fats 
Waller and Connie Boswell to Peter Framptoa and 
Elton John. It was eclectic, but I always gravitated to 
jazz. I had a band director at school who turned me 
on to Charlie Parker and Bill Evans, and that was it." 

Her repertoire focuses on “standards”, the Tin Pan 
Alley songs that have fed jazz for much of this cen- 
tury. and whose vocal traditions were defined by angers 
such as Billie Holiday and Ella Fitzgerald It's a hard 
act to follow, and one that most female vocalists these 
days fail to live up to. “I don't think I make the songs 
new,” Krall says hesitantly, when asked to account for 
the way she approaches stan dards “I don’t really know 


what to do with them, but 1 just find things in the lyrics 
that make sense to me as a young woman, and \ try 
to interpret their areas of experience. They've been 
interpreted by jazz musicians as well as vocalists, and 
harmonically they’re great blowing vehicles. Lyrically, 
it's like interpreting a play. I can feel a story in it, and 
there’s a lot of theatre involved.” 

Hie sense of theatre came across in her Ronnie 
Scott’s season earlier this year. Krall has a modest but 
commanding presence, and she talks to the audience 
between tunes with an easy intimacy that very few 
others could cany off, even in a context as tradition- 
ally confessional as that of the female jazz singer. 
At some point during each set, Krall sits demurely at 
the keyboard and lets the musicians of her trio have 
a rest while she takes on a solo. She doesn't have a 
big voice, and she never tries to stretch it by scat ting 
or forcing vocal effects. Instead, she leans in to within 
kissing distance of the mike and whispers the 
typically lovelorn lyric as confidentially as if she were 
talking on the phone to her best friend. Her warm, 
seductively accented intonation does the resL Tbe emo- 
tion in the lyrics bubbles up like spring water. 

It may not be the future of jazz. But then again, 
what is, other than some other version of the past? 
As Diana Krall slow-bums her way through “You’re 
Getting to be a Habit with Me”, and the consoling. 
Bickering-fireside heal of her voice is brought into sharp 
contrast with the rather icy eroticism of her cool looks 
and presentation, postmodernism almost begins to 
seem like a good thing. 

Diana Krall Trio with Fred Hersch: Barbican Centre, EC2 
(0171 638 8891), Thursday. 

The Oris London Jazz Festival continues to Sunday 1 5 
November; see Critics Choice, page 1 5, for next week's 
other highlights. 
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T atm America has come to 
I London, and not only in 
XJtbe form of General 
Pinochet. The Latino Poets 

— sexagenarians Piri Thomas 
and Mignd Algarin, pins rel- 
ative youngsters Robeo Mar- 
tinez and Garland Thompson 

- are a group of agit-prop 
artists who are only too ready 
to volunteer their own poetic 
comment on Latin American 
current affairs. 

More usually resident at 
the Newyorrian poetry cate, 
this group, recently seen at tbe 
Jazz CaK, Camden, is 8 beady 
mix of Cuban, Puerto Rican, 
Spanish Harlem, Salvadorean, 
Mexican and Californian ori- 
gins. They have a poetic take on 
everything “Latino”, from US- 
styie democracy to dictatorship, 
global economics to poverty. 

More than anything, how- 
ever, their work is about the 
street ... or; more unexpectedly, 
the highway. Following a plu- 
rality of mood poems about 
growing np rough, Martinez 
makes a humorous return to 
“Highway 61”, updating Woody 
Guthrie and Bob Dylan by in- 
troducing motel voice-mails 
and Mexican beers to his poem, 
as dements of a TexMex on-the- 
road daily life. 

The range of the poets 1 styles 
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is amazing: from ballad to 
folksong, love song to spiritu- 
al (with tbe Rio Grande sub- 
stituting for the River Jordan), 
epitaph (after “all my boys, 
those who made it" to “those 
who didn’t, in remembrance”) 
to epithet Many of tbeir poems 
are about reclaiming the 
ambiguous terminology of 
negrito, d mundo grande and 
mojados - the “wetbacks”, so- 
called after their daily swim to 
work north of the border, whose 
glistening wet backs Martinez 
highlights, calling upon us to 
admire for their beauty. 

As Mexico repopulates tbe 
states it shed a century ago — 
Florida, California, Oregon - 
so tbe language is adapting, 
and becoming cosmopolitan. 
Slang is international on the 
whole, although tbe prevalence 
and power of insults to mothers 

(and so tbe Virgin), seemed out 

of context in Camden. Still, 
macho boys love their mothers 
and their kids, and these four 


fellows tel] ns they can even 
satirise themselves. Their 
characters boast of taking the 
heat of the US police force but 
can’t take the beat of jalapeho 
chilli pizza. 

Bat, as Pin Thomas re- 
minds us, “the voice is a mu- 
sical instrument". Rarely more 
so than when Miguel Algarin 
recites his “word songs” while 
conducting the event with bis 
stabbed hand (what first 
sounded like “I mean Hell” 
turned out to be “1 need help”). 
He does more sounds with his 
voice than most bands do with 
all their instruments - which 
is not in any way meant to 
diminish the power of tbe 
British group Sidestepped who 
accompanied tbe Latino poets 
throughout tbe evening in a 
complex dialogue between 
voices and instruments. 

Richard Blair now produces, 
writes for and synthesises the 
band from the wh eelchair into 
which a footballing mistake has 
temporarily placed him. He 
works with the astonishing 
Micky Ball - with his throaty 
trumpet dialogues -and trusty 
old-timer Roberto Pla. who 
adds Colomb ian polish to the 
group's raw edges. 

Thankfully, next year's event 
is already being planned. 
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A Man in Pull 
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T h^ is an immense book. It is almost 
750 pages long, and embraces scores 
of characters, its ambition is appro- 
priately huge. I think it is Tom life’s 
deliberate play for the title of Amer- 
ica’s Dickens. Certainly Dickens was 
never far from my thoughts as I read the whole thing 
m three days: as in Dickens there is the prospect 
of failure and shame, there is sentimentality, there 
is striving for redemption, there is a thin lme between 
wealth and poverty, there an unjust prison sentence, 
and -- exquisitely drawn -the niceness of soda] pre- 
tension. There are even American Dickensian 
names, like Raymond Peepgass, Buck 
McN utter. Wismer Stroock and Hgner Shanks. 
Wblfe has studied the assonances and the absurdi- 
ties of Dickens’s nomenclature. But he introduces 
another element all of his own, the state of race 
relations in America. The blacks in this huge book 
range from the elegant and sophisticated Roger 
White, a lawyer, to Fareek “The Cannon” Ffenon, 
a millionaire football player from the ghetto. It is 
a brave and original view of America's black elite 
and its ambivalence about white America. 

But the central character is 60-year-old Charlie 
Croker, whose size and appetites and nuances of 
speech are described by Wolfe with enormous 
gusto. Nobody can rival \Vblfe, a product of a more 
genteel South, in this keen recreation of language 
on the printed page. Croker, former football star for 


Nobody can rival Wolfe, 
a product of a more genteel South, 
in this keen recreation of 
language on the printed page 


Georgia Tfech. is a property developer in Atlanta who 
has developed one property too many, the immense 
Croker Concourse. He owes his bank half a billion 
dollars and they are dosing m for the k3L In the mean- 
while Charlie is shooting quail on his 29,000 acre 
plantation, Turpentine (called “Thnnptime" in echo 
of slave parlance), and trying to impress a Jewish 
businessman, whose custom be needs desperately, 
with bis wealth, the adoration of his servants, the 
southern authenticity of his meals, the opulence Of. 
his private Gulfstream and the beauty of his young 
wife, Serena, whom he has recently married in pref- 
erence to his 50-some wife, Martha. Martha, too, is 
wonderfully drawn, with ail the pain and anonymity 
her abandonment has caused her. 

Croker s good ’ole boy act is foiling to impress 
either his creditors or his wife, but it is one of Wolfe's 
achievements that be allows Croker a measure of 
self-knowledge which attracts our sympathy as be 

struggles in the tightening coils of the bank. The bank 

give Croker a “workout” which is described with 
almost sadistic pleasure. How Wolfe loves the flip 
side of all that American corporate blandness, the 
vicious implacability of the bottom !ine._Tbe bank 
has designs on his plane and his plantation and its 
chief loan officer. Raymond Peepgass, a timid fellow. 



ItxniRdfeAmericaa realism and Dickensian melodrama don’t in the end mix. But for all that, ’A Man in Ml’ is a brfltiam, wildly enjoyable book deuorau feimmiui 


while hiding behind the corporate bully-boys, 
begins to hart^artobrtiqbS'^h&qwt.TeTtopshe 
can salvage 

ker Global Corporation by someTmderhand deal- 
ing. He is himself involved in a paternity suit, which 
he is losing hands down. The description of tins suit, 
mounted by a Finnish girl, is hilari ous, an inversion 
of all the absurdities of court cases in Dickens. 

At the same time, Roger White n, known as “Too 
White”, receives a call from an old friend, the black 
mayor of Atlanta. One of the leading businessmen 
-white - of Atlanta, a dose frieod of Croker, claims 
that his daughter has been raped by Georgia’s most 
famous black athlete. Fareek Fanon. The mayor 
wants White to bring Charlie Croker to the rescue. 
He has knowledge that Croker is in financial trou- 
ble: if Croker, ex-footballer himself, can speak up 
for Fanon. the mayor thinks that be may be able to 
avoid racial conflagration in Atlanta, and at the same 


time promise Croker some respite. So we see another 
Dickensian moral dilemma set up. Should Croker 
Uff to save his empire when the truth'is be is some- 
thing of a bigot who,' on' meeting him, finds that he 
hates the arrogant Fhnon? The mayor, of course, 
is playing a double game. 

While all this is going on, Tbm Wolfe introduces 
a character out in California, who just happens to 
work in a frozen food warehouse for Croker Foods, 
a division of Charlie’s congjoroerate.^ The motive here 
is to show the grinding aspects of American capitalism 
and to demonstrate a familiarity with the argot and 
manners of the blue collar, who live in a world of 
machismo quite as fantastical as the world of the 
culture -hungry of Atlanta. Wolfe succeeds wonder- 
fully; Conrad Hensley is a Victorian innocent who 
wants to do the rigbt thing when he is laid off, as a 
direct result of Charlie’s troubles. In a scene remi- 
niscent of Sherman McCoy’s wrong turn in Bonfire 


of the Vanities , be finds himself in the wrong part of 
town and on the wrong side of the law. In the course 
• of a day wbirib starts innocently enough taking a typ- . 
ing test, he ends up in jail; at his trial he refuses to 
plead guilty and is sent to a hellish prison where homo- 
sexual rape is imminent- Now Wolfe is off again on 
the organisation and language of cons. Brilliant though 
it is, I began to feel that, like Charlie Croker, Wolfe 
had taken on one challenge too many; bat of course 
prisons and unjust sentences are part of the canon. 

Now there is an unmistakable sense that the novel 
is beading for the rocks; we know that all these char- 
acters and all these subplots must be tied up. but 
we have a fear that the task is impossible. Help comes 
from Epictetus. Hensley, who has ordered a thriller 
called The Stoics' Came, is given a book about the 
Stoics t iy mistake. He lakes io it like a duck to water 
and his new Stoicism enables him to survive the hor- 
rors of prison. He escapes during an earthquake and 


finds his way to Atlanta with the help of an Asian 
underground network. Wolfe is showing off; we just 
can’t cope with this knowledge of the new .Asian 
America at this stage. Eventually, as a private care 
worker, Hensley meets Charlie Croker, still wrestling 
with his problems, and he converts him to Stoicism, 
the better to face his enemies. This is all so 
unconvincing and thin that in the last few chapters 
the book is a grave disappointment. It is almost as 
if Wolfe amply could not control what he had created 
and decided to finish it off with this ileus ex 
machina. Of course in Dickens improbable things 
happen, but that was then and (his is now. Another 
way of looking at this relative failure, is that 
American realism and Dickensian melodrama 
don’t in the end mix. 

For ail that, this is a brilliant book -vast, .satiric, 
moving, often profound, and always wildly enjoy- 
able. I couldn't pul it down. 


The bells of hell went ting-a-ling for everyone 
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First World War began during one of 
* hottest s umm ers on record. The Habs- 
rg empire had lost Germany to Prussia, 
Jy to Piedmont and now faced the 

loang the Balkans to Serbia. It was backs- 

Lime. A pro-terrorist Serb state secured 
more, Habsburg intransigence towards 
e<n>ed on by Berlin. Germany's military 
icir own agendas and anxieties, indui- 
i strike then at both France and Russia, 
sir planning actively risked British 
it, and hence global escalation, 
oday, there were no arbitratoiy orgam- 
totiines to dispel false perceptions. More- 
matic dithering upset precise mihtaiy 
;urrendertng advantage with each elaps- 
[euce, on 30 July 1914 Russia s Foreign 
d the Chief of Staff: “Now you can smash 
tone,” malting it impossiN* to receive 
inding mobilisation. This sort of thmk- 
ld across the continent f ears of revived 
: hegemony enabled Sir Edward Greyro 
cabinet into war that was otherwise 
fog how much of Belgnnncould 
fore Britain was forced to fulfil lts . c ^ 
•You see,” said Lloyd George pornbn* 
J 7 , _ q catenet session. 


mum dunngacrua.il — — 

le bit, and the Germans will pay for 


«L ing four and a wrt* W * 
3 ten million men An Tndan 

-This is not war. it » the ending 
" The benign, civilised and cos- 
cries of the old world were shattered; 
to ^ Bolshevik or Naritotofr- 
med. A sense of loss " 

J fe nation by Lutyens's 
jihingness at the Cenotaph-endures 
STas it also does for you^ 
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world’s most distinguished military historians, is a 
writer of immense humanity and style. He describes 
every major or minor theatre, while conveying the 
minute it took to empty the magazine from an 
Enfield rifle, or the anaesthetising effect of the 20 
milli on shells rained down on Verdun. He writes 
as sympathetically ofltalians slaughtered in the 12 
battles of the Isonzo. as of men who did not return 
to Kilmington in Wiltshire. 

Keegan finds saving virtues in even the stoniest 
generals, such as Italy's Cadorna, despite the fen 
that: “In no way - appearances, attitude, spoken 
pronouncement, written legacy - [did they] com- 
mend themselves to modem opinion.” Fifty-six 
British generals were killedJBul Haig taxes Kee- 
gan’s generosity. 

After initial mobile encounters, the war in the 
West settled along a 450-mile front, weaving from 
the Franco- Belgium coast to Switzerland. Beyond 
this belt of devastation, with its craters, defoliation 
and villages smashed into brick-coloured smudges, 
life went on much as normal. Large sections of the 
front were inactive, confining intense fighting to 
where advantage was possible. Here, the “fronts" 
loured and moved like rite weather systems to which 
they lent their name. Complex entrenchments, with 
kinks to minimise the field of fire of unwarned 
oonf pffinK, were separated by impenetrable swathes 
of barbed wire, first used on American cattle ranch- 
es in the 1870s. Chlorine and phosgene gas were 
used to try to break the stalemate, interspersed with 
lachrymatory bromide shells: troops had to choose 
between crying or choiring. Artillery barrages were 
walked forward by observers in spotter balloons, 
although the risk' of blasting one’s own infantry 
to smithereens was considerable. Massed tanks 
appeared only later. 

Keegan's books is a multi-service, international 
history of the war. rather than an account of stasis 
in the trenches. 'War in the East was fluid. Serbs and 
Russians ravaged the Austro-Hungarians, requir- 
ing enhanced German input, while the involvement 
of Turkey on the side of the Central Powers 
opened up new campaigns in the Caucasus and 
Mesopotamia. New allies, such as the Greeks, 
Italians and Romanians were a mixed blessing. 


BY MICHAEL BURLEIGH 


The First World War The Pity of War 

by John Keegan by Nefl fernuson 

Hutchinson £25 Afien Lane £1 8.99 


requiring the diversion of troops to support them, 
although no one reading this book will speak lightly 
of Italian cowardice. Soldier Svejk apart, these cam- 
paigns largely involved illiterate peasants. Where- 
as the war in the West had a generous supply of 
warrior writers, including Baibusse, J unger, Owen, 
Remarque and Sassoon, the war in the East had to 
await Solzhemtsyn’s/lugufl 1914 for literary justice. 

Keegan does not neglect the war beyond Europe. 
In Africa, where Rhodesians such as Arthur 
“Bomber" Harris fought alongside Boer veterans 
to expel the Germans from Namibia; and China, 


The US Marines’ response 
to calls to retreat 
was the immortal 
“Hell, we just got here” 


where Sikhs and South Whies Borderers joined 
Japanese allies in liberating Tstngtao. borne of the 
light Sino-German beer. In the end. this global 
dimension really counted. With Bolshevik Russia 
knocked out of the war, the Germans moved their 
last considerable forces westwards for one final 
heave. But their submarine destruction of Ameri- 
can shipping, and fomenting of trouble in Mexico, 
also led Woodrow Wilson to declare war. A Ger- 
man potitirian rashly predicted: “They will not even 
come." In the event, a nation with the world's 17th- 
laigestanny soon deployed more than a million men, 
with the prospect of millions more. These includ- 
ed US Marines, whose response to calls to retreat 


was the immortal, “Hell, we just got bere.“ The 
thought of these millions of fresh troops, arriving 
at the rate of a quarter of a million a month, sapped 
the German army’s wiU to fight 

Niall Ferguson is unarguably this country's 
brightest younger historian, single-handedly res- 
ponsible for revivifying the Lazarus of economic his- 
tory. His latest book is brilliant, hard-headed and 
disturbing; a pyrotechnic amalgam of war finance, 
kill ratios, and the gruesome fate of prisoners. It is 
compulsive reading. 

The opening scenario has some surprises. In 1914, 
anti-militarism was io the ascendant while the 
nations most slated to fight were forming alliances. 
This did not happen in the case of Britain and Ger- 
many. because unlike France or Russia, Germany 
did not threaten the Empire. By 1914, a Germany 
with puny invisible resources and feeble domestic 
revenues had lost a naval aims race with Britain, 
while the armies of France and Russia loomed ever 
larger. Germany struck out from a sense of 
weakness: economic, financial and military. As 
Ferguson writes: “if Germany had been as militarist 
in practice as France and Russia, she would have 
had less reason to feel insecure and to gamble on 
a pre-emptive strike." 

Britain felt no obligation to defend Belgium, as 
the Foreign Office eagerly indicated, while noth- 
ing in Germany's initial strategic aims directly threat- 
ened the British Empire. Hawks in the cabinet and 
on the Conservative opposition benches talked up 
Germany’s rather modest initial objectives into plans 
for Napoleonic hegemony. Britain could have lived 
with the Kaiser’s European Union, while the 
nations of eastern Europe might have fared better 
under informal German empire than they did under 
the totalitarian tyrannies which after a brief inter- 
val succeeded it. Much of educated England had 
to be dragged into war screaming, shocked to find 
themselves allied with barbaric Russia against the 
[and of the PhD. The exceptions included that dreary 
interactive gaggle of hack writers and spools 
whose germanophobe scaremongering fuelled 
public paranoia by blurring fact and fiction. 

Given the huge disparity in resources between 
the Entente and Central Powers, Ferguson wonders 


why the latter were not quickly annihilated. The 
human disparity was 32 to 25 million soldiers: that 
of combined national income 60 percent higher in 
the Entente's favour, not to speak of Britain's vast 
reserves of accumulated overseas capital. In reality, 
the Germans used their slender resources more 
efficiently, and killed or captured far higher pro- 
portions of men than they lost. The home from held 
up too, despite real privation, with far fewer strikes 
than those plaguing the British war effort. 

Whereas many British units fell apart once officers 
were slain, the Germans developed stochastic 
tactics, with tight groups of killers, who did not need 
constant orders, roving around the battlefields io 
deadly effect. Nihilists such as Ernst Junger came 
into their element. Why men endured this carnage 
is controversial. Loyalty to immediate pals, or a desire 
for revenge, sometimes joined what Sassoon 
described as “an insidious craving to be killed", a 
fatalistic death instinct. But most of all there was 
the optimistic calculation of individual chances, us 
in the Tommies' song: “The bells of hell go ling-a- 
ling / For you but not for me". Anti-war literature 
was often ambiguous. Sentimental notions of sol- 
diers as frustrated pacifists wanting to perpetuate 
the footie played during truces do not sit well with 
evidence Ferguson cites of Gordon Highlanders 
returning from such contacts, fingering their bay- 
onets and muttering: “I don’t trust those bastards." 

Lack of goodwill was evident elsewhere, namely 
the high incidence of killing prisoners; passage*, 
detailing these are the most Stocking in Ferguson's 
book. This was sot s imply provoked by feint sur- 
renders. but by a desire for revenge, deliberate 
refusal to divert food or guards, or by orders u \ take 
no captives. It also proved difficult once "you start 
a man killing ... to turn him off again like an 
engine”, a fact demonstrated over and over again 
in the bloodlust unsatiated climate of much of post- 
war Europe. Far as both these fine books show, no- 
tably Ferguson's which ventures more deeplv into 
post-war Europe, the First World War left much 
unfinished business, and men more than readv for 
conflicts made more vicious tty related, if superfl- 
uity inimical ideologies, in which utopia was men- 
aced by class or race enemies. 
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■waUam in battSe, from the ‘clumsy and primitive’ Bayeux Tkpestry - or the Bayraix NectBcwoik, as it should be known bhidgeman ssa ubbaih 

Don’t let the Bastards 
grind you down 


Nick Hasted meets Clive Barker, the cult horror 
writer with three homes in Beverly Hills 


The Great and 
Secret Donny and 
Marie show 


O ctober 14, 1066 remains the most 
significant date in English history, 
and speculating about what might 
have been had the good guys won 
is far more rewarding than fantasies 
about storm-troopers in White- 
hall For better or worse - no, for worse - the Eng- 
lish we are were made on that day and the English 
we were destroyed, or compromised. Amazingly, 
somewhere between 8,000 and 14,000 men (almost 
no women) split a nation of more than a million with 
a flourishing culture of its own into two antagonistic 
halves with dire results for us, our neighbours, and 
maybe the world. 

The NbrmanS were ruthless, cruel oppressors, con- 
trol freaks, committed to hierarchy, bureaucracy, 
rule from the top. What culture they had was a 
watered-down remnant of the nastier characteris- 
tics of their Norse ancestors, combined with a French 
arrogance already wedded to an arid rationalism and 
an exaggerated respect for things Roman. The 
Anglo-Saxon-Danes they conquered were hedonistic, 
fteedom-daimingand freedom-loving, empirical in 
their approach to life, sceptical about dogma, 
ready to respect others and not interfere, individ- 
ualistic. Even in the narrow world of fine and applied 
art they were far superior to the Normans -just com- 
pare what little is left (the Normans destroyed most 
of it) in the way of manuscript illumination, real 
tapestry, wall-painting, jewellery and so on with the 
clumsy primitivism of what should be known as the 
Bayeux Needlework. 

Without women the Normans bad to intermarry, 
but the two strands remain unreconciled and con- 
flicting right down to the present day, however angli- 
cised the Norman side may seem to be. It took them 
300 years to learn a corrupt version of our language, 
and about as long to build up a rigid class-system, 
hased initially on family and land-owning but was 
now shored up by altitudes, education, all the rules 
that operate to ensure that you don't gel anywhere 
in England unless you are prepared to be co-opted, 
to join the club. 

So. any book that helps us to understand better 
how it happened and what it meant is to be 


BY JULIAN RATHBONE 


1066: The Year of the Three Battles 

bv Frank Mdvnn 



welcomed, and, within the parameters he has set 
himself, Frank McLynn’s does just that. First, 
though, a caveat. The title is misleading. Less than 
a fifth of the main text deals with the year itself and 
its three battles; one of them, Fulfbrd, gets barely 
two pages and no mention in the index; and the 
accounts of Stamford Bridge and Hastings add 
little to what one can read in the several Decisive 
Battles- type books that are around. 

Nevertheless his Hastings is very good and 
captures most graphically what it must have been 
like, without going beyond the bounds a historian 
should respect (novelists may quite legitimately be 
more inventive, so long as they do not claim to be 
historians), giving an exciting and finally tragic 
account that I find as moving as accounts of Water- 
loo. Cunningly, McLynn leaves an analysis of the 
arrow-in-the-eye controversy to an appendix, giving 
us the Carmen de Hastingae Proetio version of four 
killer knights moving in at the end to finish Harold 
off. Indeed he makes a very good case indeed for 
reinstating the Carmen as a major and reliable source. 

One failing for me though is his inability to make 
up his mind about Harold. At one point McLynn 's 
Harold is unreservedly the hero: "frank and open, 
sunny temperament, easy-going, self-confident, 
brave and tough ... love of England was his out- 
standing characteristic". But when it comes to 
deciding to bring William to an open battle instead 
of adopting the Fabian tactics urged by his younger 
brother Gyrth, he is “intoxicated by his success" 
(at Stamford Bridge), a “victim of human arro- 
gance” and “overweening confidence”. Ibis seems 
doubly unfair wben McLynn himself has rehear- 
sed the very sound reasons for Harold’s decision: 
he had to contain William on the Hastings penin- 
sula (as it then was) because once William broke 
out his supply problems would be over. East or 


West, and North too once he was through or round 
the Wealden Forest, he could go where he liked, 
feeding his anuy from the stocked barns of a rich 
harvest Where he was, the noose was tightening 
-with Harold's ever-increasing army in front and 
the fleet behind. Consequently neither comman- 
der could refuse a fight which both of them would 
probably, on that day, have preferred to postpone. 
As it was, it was a close-run thing, and everything 
we have been ever since and are now hung on that 
last hour of daylight 

So much far one fifth of this really quite splen- 
did book. What is the rest about, the first 180 pages? 
McLynn takes us through a meticulous and aff- 
inclusrve account of the societies and cultures from 
which the principal characters came, and gives us 
just about everything that can possibly be known 
about those characters themselves: the rootless, vac- 
illating, possibly homosexual Edward the Confes- 
sor; the paranoid, humourless Conqueror whose 
altitude to booze is significantly equated with 
Hitler’s obsessive hatred of smoking; poor Tostig - 
a worthy man blighted by pride rooted in sibling 
rivalry; and Harald Hardrada, the last of the 
Vikings. His treatment of Hardrada, and especially 
the formative years he spent in the Byzantine 
Vhrangian Guard, is particularly fresh and fasci- 
nating, if not all that germane to the overall book. 

Yes, perhaps his accounts of interminably shift- 
ing and changing alliances in France and Scandi- 
navia do go on a bit, but these are well balanced by 
the altogether more interesting and relevant excur- 
sions into the socio-economic aspects of the back- 
ground that lay behind it alL So, pace the title, this 
is a far more fascinatingly rich and thorough book 
than one expects, though for me personally the final 
vision is the one I always have when I think of 1066 
- of Harold as the exemplar of an Englishness that 
still survives in spite of the Bastards: a sort of Alan 
Shearer of yesteryear. 

□Julian Rathbone has been commissioned to write 
the screenplay of his bestseller The Last English King' 
(Abacus £6.99). His latest novel is Trajectories’ 
(Gollancz £16.99). 


C live Barker came into the literary 
world flaying skin and spouting gore. 
His short story volumes The Books of 
Blood (1984) and d£but novel The 
Damnation Game (1985) revolutionised horror 
with a flood of flesh-sculpting imagery and 
unafraid ideas so intense Stephen King named 
him the genre’s future. His d£but film as 
writer-director, the sadomasochistic HeUmiser 
(1987), and an adaptation of his sbort story, 
Candyman ( 1992), have cemented his public per- 
sona. But that ignores the torrent that came next. 
Dissatisfied with warping one geore to his will, 
Barker reconfigured the English fantasy novel 
for Thatcherite Britain in Weavewarld (1987). 
Then books like The Great and Secret Show and 
EverriBe, which showed seas of dreams and tidal 
waves of despair crashing through cracks in 
reality, revealed a deeply personal, touchingly 
Quixotic project: from his critically dismisse d, 
potently influential position on the bestseller list. 
Barker was putting away his famous box of 
bloody tricks, to take his readers on a spiritual 
journey. His later books are about imagina tion 
as a means of transcendence, about the wed- 
ding of body and soul. 

The first time I met Barker, in 1985, he was 
a charmingly enthusiastic33-year-old unknown 
who’d moved from Liverpool to London. Thir- 
teen years later, he owns three homes in Bev- 
erly Hills. His entree to pop culture is so 
pervasive he recently appeared on The Donny 
and Marie Show. They thought he was the Devfl. 
But as he talks in his Knightsbridge hotel, his 
boyishness seems untouched. His latest novel, 
Galilee , is a saga of two entwined families, the 
semi-divine Barbarossas and the Kennedy-like 
Gearies. It includes a conceit only a writer with 
concerns more important than writing would 
dare. Parts of it are written in the style of Amer- 
ican soaps. Barker means to tempt in the mass 
public who sate their dreams on America’s most 
popular dramatic form, then feed them some- 
thing stronger. “It’s worked, tool” he chortles. 

Barker says he wants his work to reach out 
to the world, to infect his readers with the 
teenage fervour he still feels himself. But, para- 
doxically, writing removes him from the world. 
Galilee’s narrator, a writer, is paralysed. The pro- 
lific Barker too must feel desk-bound; letting 
his life wither to put his visions on the page. 
“Writing consumes," he says, “but what is the 
alternative? The alternative I don’t think would 
be ‘let’s go out clubbing 1 . The alternative would 
be Td be fucked up. The alternative is proba- 
bly going crazy. The business of writing helps 
me think more dearly. There’s something 
therapeutic about it. I have a fierce sense of pur- 
pose when Fm writing, a sense of purpose which , 
does not exist elsewhere in my life.” 

The barrier between imagining and living, 
wafer-thin in so much of his work, once came 
dose to breaking for Barker. Finishing the 1,000- 
page Imajica in 1991 in a Loudon house stripped 
of all his belongings, a kind of limbo before he 
left for America, he was terrified he wouldn't 
finish, that the book would beat him; and he was 
ecstatic, pausing in his scribbling only to sleep. 
As he envisioned the haunts he was abandon- 
ing, the London outside his door fell away. 
Encoding metaphysical concepts, the physical 
became banaL “I thought, ‘Maybe fll never write 
anything else.' It felt like an end-game,” he says. 
“I might never have left that room.” 

For all the risks he took then, the logic of Bark- 
er’s work suggests be may one day go further. 
The transcendence his books offer to human- 
ity, hidden in reality-cracks, fissures and coma- 
states, comes down, in the end, to writing. In The 


Book of Blood, a boy has his skin inscribed with 
stories. In Everville , the heroine Tesla’s spirit as- 
cends into a computer databank of narratives. 
She dissolves into stories. It's almosL as if 
Barker's writing is tempting him to do the same 
- to emer his visions, and never come back. 

“I think it’s true," he says. “1 think in Tesla's 
Mg, there’s something wonderful about her pres- 
ence in story - that she’s been released. And I 
can trace this in other places. 1 would also say 
the Candyman is aware strongly of this. His great 
temptation is to say, ‘Come be a legend with me. 
You won’t have to feel anything. But you will have 
the poweT of being a story. Lovers will cling 
together more closely when the)' hear about you. 
You’ll be something which is used to put chil- 
dren to sleep at night.'" Is it a hope he enter- 
tains for himself? “1 think the hope as a writer, 
eventually, is that you become invisible. You 
become a glorious redundancy.” 

If anything keeps Barker solid as he wanders 
through bis imagination in the Californian 
sun, it may be the stories he tells to himself. 
Wcax'eworUTs heroes saved a world by remem- 
bering it. Barker does the same for his British 



Barken the transcendence he offers comes 
down in the end to writing tomcrajg 


childhood. Three vistas in particular define him 
so deeply he's set them down in his books, as if 
to preserve them: a holiday island in the 
Hebrides; a Welsh farmhouse, with a view from 
a window he remembers like a primal scene; and, 
most of all, the thread which weaves through his 
dreams: the Mersey. 

“The river, and the sense that it delivers you 
out into a larger place, a place ( did not get 
to see until a lot later, carries incredible 
romance,” he says. “That sense of a world filled 
with strange names, that began aL Lhe end of 
the river. When 1 think about the world, 1 
t hink about the sea. 1 think the sea. whether the 
dream-sea of The Great and Secret Show, or the 
physical sea, as it appears in many of my books, 
is always the means of carrying me away. My 
flight into fantasy as a kid was a flight from 
the world. Now, those same mechanisms have 
become a way back." 

’Galilee’ is out this week (HarperCollins £17.99) 


Meteorites and circuses 


M arilyn Bow e ring’s 
second novel. Vis- 
ible Worlds , is a 
tourde force, lavish 
in its scale, complication and 
information. The preface alone 
takes in arcane societies, human 
magnetism, Korea, Russia and 
death by lighting-strike during 
a football game. All becomes 
clear as Bowcring un leases the 
epic story of three families 
over 30 years, across three con- 
tinents and through two warn. 
With a fine balance of coolness 
and conviction, she pulls it off. 

The narrator is Albrecht 
Storr. the son of German 


BYLAV1NIA 

GREENLAW 


Visible Worlds 

by Marilyn Bcwering 
Flamingo £10.99 


emigres tiring in Canada. His 
sioiy is a web of catastrophe, 
politics and romance from the 
start. It is 1934, and while 
Albrecht and bis friend Nate 
Bone spy on a neighbour's 
seance. Nate's baby sister is 
scalded and dies. The clair- 
voyant’s customer is exposed 
as Nate's father’s lover and we 


already know that the clair- 
voyant herself will become 
involved with Albrecht's 
father and that Albrecht will 
marry her daughter, Mary. 

These families continue to 
love, betray, abandon and res- 
cue one anoLher through a 
chain of twists and coincidences 
that has them popping up like 
Zetig at key historical moments. 
Albrecht's twin, the inscrutable 
Gerhard, is sent back to 
Cologne to study music, is 
enlisted by the Nazis and ends 
up in a Soviet labour camp. Nate 

is subject to medical experi- 
ments as a POW in Japan while 
Maiy is involved in the devel- 
opment of chemical weapons. 
Albrecht’s account is inter- 
spersed with the story of Fika, 
the surviving member of the 
Soviet “First All Union Con- 
ference of Women" expedition 
to the North Foie. It is I960, the 
height of the Cold War, and 
Fika heads for the West. Her 
Arctic world is as featureless as 
Albrecht’s is crowded, mea- 
sured in glimpses of sunlight, 
grains of sugar and pulsebeats. 
Little by little, her memories 
knit her, too. into his story. 

Visible Worlds is fashionably 


rich in research. We learn about 
ice, orienteering, germ-warfare, 
labour camps, meteorites and 
arcuses. There are five epi- 
graphs - from Marguerite 
Yourcenar, Plato, Alasdair 
Gray, Brian Appleyard and Os- 
car Wilde. Yet the book does- 
n't sink under all this weight On 
the contrary, it is plainly writ- 
ten and fast-paced and has a cer- 
tain crispness that suggests 
Bowering resisted indulging 
her themes beyond the part they 
had to play in her overall plan. 

The fast-action plot has a 
subtle backdrop, raising ques- 
tions about the flimsiness of 
identity in the midst of politi- 
cal, economic and social forces. 
Characters casually lose their 
name, parents, nationality and 
home. Location becomes a 
matter of a dateline or a sight- 
ing of the sun. Horror and guilt 
are remembered in whispers, 
secrets and dreams, like an 
atmosphere which eveiyone is 
forced to continue to breathe. 

Visible Worlds is written with 
such panache and is so much 
fun to read that it seems chur- 
lish to resist its more fantastic 
moments. It is a wonderful 
piece of storytelling 
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You might as well swap the parents round 


ie 


A a bwks are awfly promoted fcy their 

publishers. But not many come with 
an endorsement as resonant as the 
note struck by the American 
PSFhoimguist Steven Knker m his 

do. ‘Ttoo't be misled by all the fun,” he writes. “Tfar 

22? * ■ w °rk of serious, original 

science. I predict that it will come to be seen as a 
mining point in the history of psychology * 

11 15 «P“*e a prediction. But Harris’s argument is 
potent and suggestive. For too long, she feels, we 
have persuaded ourselves (or allowed experts to per- 
.jgaiade us) that the behaviour of children is controlled 
■^Sod conditioned by their parents. The entire 
Freudian tradition has supported a childcare industry 
with a vested interest in persuading parents that they 
are of paramount importance. Harris does not 
dispute their power parents are absolute monarchs 
on the domestic scene and can, if they wish, ruin a 
child’s life for ever. But she does, thoroughly and 
at length, dispute the extent of their influence. In 
the argument between nature and nurture, the 
latter has too blithely been taken to mean “the 
home”. But our real characters, she argue s , are 
formed outside the home — by the group dynamics 
operating in schools, in playgrounds and in society 
as a whole. And groups move fast to accentuate dif- 
ferences. Kids who attach themselves to a naughty 
group soon grow naughtier, overweight children 
quickly get fatter; those who team up with the swots 
soon start doing “push-ups with their brains”. 

It's an enticing argument and the evidence in its 
favour is appealing. Children don’t grow up talk- 
ing like their parents (unless they go to the same 
.kind of schools their parents went to); they learn 


in pyjamas; but the boy went ape. “How did Luella 
Kellog feel,” Harris wonders, “when her 14- 
moath-old son ran to her with an orange in his 
hands, grunting ‘uhuh, uhuh, uhuh*?” 

Good question. But is it an insight to point out 
that children imitate most eagerly children slightly 
older than themselves? The most surprising thin g 
about Harris's claim is her insistence on its outra- 
geous novelty. It does seem slap-the-desk obvious. 
But though it might startle a few Freudians, it won’t 
raise many eyebrows among parents, who see 
every day the extent to which their children are 
moulded by their peers. Still, Harris has given this 
aspect of human development a fresh and power- 
ful empha s is. In her analysis, children are not trainee 
adults; they want merely to be successful children, 
and this involves distinguishing themselves from 
adults as vigorously as possible. 

And while the book is tremendous testy fun. it 
does strike the odd shrill note. Harris is anxious to 
assert, and quick to mock. She makes a grandstand 
play out of the fact that she was once rejected by 
Harvard, and asks us to share her glee in having the 
last laugh. Similarly, she bases a whole chapter on 
the “little ladies” at her school who didn’t want to 
befriend her, and sarcastically thanirg them for 


BY ROBERT WINDER 


The Nurture Assumption 

by Judith Rich Harris 
Hoomsbuy £18.99 


propelling her on her path to glory (“If those 'little 
ladies’ in the snooty suburb had accepted me, I prob- 
ably would have turned out just like them.”) These 
seem rather minor scores to be settling when you 
have just written a turning point in the history of 
psychology. Or perhaps they prove her point It 
wasn’t her parents that made who she is - it was 
her blinkered professors and snooty chums. 

Moreover, for such an assiduous demoUsber of 
other people’s research (the appendix on Frank 
Sullowa/s recent book about sibling rivalry puts his 
statistics through a very sharp shredder), she is sur- 
prisingly willing to base some grandiose arguments 
on sketchy or anecdotal evidence. She theorises 
about British men on the evidence of a single 
baronet’s son who had a horrible time at boarding 
school And she seems to accord undue but fash - 
ionable sanctity to the child-rea ring habits of “tra- 
ditional” societies, on the assumption that people 
who tie their children’s foreskins to a piece of string 


are by definition wiser or more natural than we arc. 

Is it pedantic to pick these nils? Quite possibly. 
The Nurture Assumption is written with a degree of 
passion and vehemence that is probably worth more, 
in the end, than a level head. There is plenty of time 
for sober reflection concerning both the general 
points she urges on us, and tbc specific details. Pre- 
sumably some busy researcher such as herself will 
subject her analysis to the same kind of dose scrutiny 
she has brought to bear on her rivals in the field, 
in the meantime, she has given us a memorable and 
refreshing blast of energetic thinking. 

She wonders hereticalhr whether the present fash- 
ion for “quality time” - parents actually engaging 
with their children - is really an advance, and broods 
on the need for schools to unify classrooms to pre- 
vent children from falling into the groups - racial, 
gender, class - waiting to engulf, define and limit 
them. She even suggests that as we strive to grow 
more egalitarian in some areas, the differences be- 
tween us grow more exaggerated in others: they be- 
come more noticeable, more “salient", and children 
ding to them. The more enthusiastically Dad 
changes nappies and Mum drives trucks, the more 
zealously boys play football and girls jump rope. 

Her style tends towards (and sometimes strains 


towards) the epigrammatic; she loves to clinch 
arguments with a gag. She casts cheerful aspersions 
on Rousseau and his confidence in the innate vir- 
tuousness of children by alerting us to the fact that 
he deposited each of his own offspring at the door 
of a foundling borne. “They may have been born 
good,” she notes, “but they were not bom lucky." 
As a result, her book is a lively anthology of neat 
sayings. For instance; 

“A boy plays with the girl next door when there's 
no one else, but he nails a ‘No Girls Allowed’ sign 
on the clubhouse he builds with his male peers." 

“Children would develop into the same son of 
adults if we left their lives outside the home 
unchanged, and switched all the parents around.” 

“If teenagers wanted to be like adults they 
wouldn’t be shoplifting nail polish from drugstores 
or hanging off overpasses to spray 1 LOVE YOU 
LISA on the arch." 

“We ihink it’s cute when liule boy's pretend to 
shave. We don’t think it’s so cute when they light 
matches or chop down the cherry tree.” 

Harris gives parents lit tie credit for steering or 
tolerating the groups that define their children: hut 
for the most pan her arguments are fizzy and 
liberating. They tuck you up, your Mum and Dad. 




How did Luella Kellog feel when 
her 14-month-old son ran to her 
with an orange in his hands, 
grunting ‘uhuh, uhuh, uhuh’? 


by imitating their peer group. Immigrant children 
quickly swap their mother tongue for the idioms and 
accents of native kids. Then there are the children 
who are picky eaters at home, but anything-goes glut- 
tons everywhere else. When a young boy s kins bis 
knee at home he may well cry, but in front of his 
pals he is more likely to tough it out. 

Harris even narrates a wonderful 1933 behavioural 
arsperiment in which a young chimpanzee was raised 
*Vn the home of Winthrop and Luella Kellog along- 
side their own baby boy, in the hope that the ape 
would acquire human characteristics. The (dot thick- 
ened when the Kellogs realised that the ape wasn’t 
imitating the boy; the opposite was the case. They 
had overestimated the power of nurture* Tha^ 
chimp remaieg^^ump, though he looke£ cuie 
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‘Until Now* says a 
great deal about the 
trusting nature of 
some parents. They 
lend Anne Gcddes 
their little pride and 
joys, and she dresses 
them up as cherubs, 
puts them in 
flowerpots (as in *4 
Pots*, right), 
frnitbowls or 
chrysalises. She 
balances them on the 
hands and chests of 
models or on the 
stems of outsized 
plants; she fancy- 
dresses them as 
watermelons or peas 
in pods or sunflowers 
or doormkeor 
cabbages. The range 
and inventiveness of 
Geddes’ imagination 
is astonishing, as is 
her skill in managing 

to get so many babies 
to sleep in strange 
and wonderful places. 
‘Until Now* by 
Anne Geddes, 
Headline S29S% 


PAPERBACK ROUNDUP 



Singling out the Couples by 
Stella Dufly, Sceptre £6.99. “I 
am only angling out the couples. 
Because I hate the couples. 

The f couples. The f , 

*fissing, smiling, simpering, love 
you. love me, make our baby, 
we*U be a family couple." Stel- 
la Du fly has previously written 
quirky crime fiction featuring a 
lesbian private dick who has 
quickly turned into a cult 
figure. Here she turns her band 
lo Nineties-styJe romance with 
a story that dues credit to her 
rwir background. Princess Cush- 
la is blessed aL birth with all the 
virtues except one - the com- 
passion fhiiy was be/d up on the 
TUbe and so could not bestow 
her gift. No one seems to notice 
Lhat Cushta is utterly heartless, 
and her mother, the Queen, is 
hanging on to her throne, so 
. JkFushla boles up in London, on 
® mission to destroy happy 
couples. This is not the literary 
heroine we have come to expect 
from young, female writers; 
Cushla is manipulative, not 
falling apart, and men, poor 
creatures, are putty in her 
hands. Duffy is a pitiless obser- 
ver of love’s young dreamers, 
pinpointing the narcissism and 
self-delusion that keeps them in 
thrall. But Cushla doesn’t get off 


too easily, either. This brittle, 
funny, urban fairytale ends with 
a moral, delivered like a sly poke 
in a princess's eye. 

Promises Lovers Make When 

it Gets Late by Darian Leader, 
Faber £7.99. More devastating 
news for couples who thought 
they were happy: the promises 

of undying love we malK to each 

other in the first (and final) 
pangs of passion don’t mean a 
damn. In his latest exercise in 
popular psychology, Darian 
Leader sets out to prove that 
these sincerely delivered prom- 
ises reveal far more about our 
personal inadequacies than the 
love to which we lay claim. 
Leader draws largely on the 
work of Freud and Lacan, and 
there is no doubting his erudi- 
tion, but he has the nous to 
make himself accessible to 
Cosmo readers. His references 
are to popular culture; Bruce 
Y/fflis m Die Hard embodies the 
fantasies of a frustrated em- 
ployee who couldn’t think of a 
cutting rejoinder to his or her 
boss’s bad-tempered rebuke 
(but not in that Dasty, sweaty T- 
shirt, surety?). E q ual l y , Daphne 
du Maurier's/Zriwce a does duty 
for aB the theories he can pack 
in. Nevertheless, his light touch 


Become an 
Exhibitionist 



Don't miss our 
special offer on 
page 58 
The Sunday Review 


SAW UP TO £188 


ensures that the gamut of 
h u man desires and failings rhat 
are so quintessentially de nos 
jours should not be taken too 
seriously. What with a barrel- 
load of witty (but not too high- 
falutin’) theorising on fidelity, 
God. sex and power, be certainty 
knows how to deliver an enter- 
taining and self-indulgent read. 

A Perfect Wife by Christina 
Odone. Phoenix £6.99. Over 
the course of her career, 
Christina Odone, deputy editor 
of the New Statesman and for- 
mer editor of the Catholic Her- 
ald , has amassed a wealth of 
knowledge on journalism, pol- 
itics and religion. But, besides 
this, she can write gracefalty and 
humorously on any subject you 
care to mention, and can always 
be depended upon to offer an 
ori ginal point of view. Howev- 
er, although they are deployed 
to the full in her second novel, 
these are not the requisite skills 
of a novelist. The hypocrisy that 
is attendant with power is her 
subject, and she starts with 
(another) seemingly perfect 
couple. We already know 
there’s no such thing, but 
Odone plots her story neatty to 
dissipate any lingering mis- 
conceptions. Nina and Michael 
are beautiful, talented, glam- 
orous etc etc. Michael is am- 
bitious. Nina is religious. The 
charismatic Reverend Alexan- 
der is the rock “in a landscape 
of deceit” to whom she is fatally 
drawn when Michael starts 
working late. The writing is 
elegant and the tone is know- 
ing, but so much is spelt out that 
the reader is left no room in 
which to engage with the char- 
acters, or to care much about 
what befalls them. 

The Conservative Party: Frorn 
Peel to Major by Robert Blake. 
Arrow £10. This self-styled 
“definitive one-volume history 
of the Conservative Party” has 
been deemed “essential read- 
ing” by William WaWegrave, 
and be should' know. Lord 
Blake has updated his 1970 
commentary on the history of 
the party from 1830 to 19S5 to 
include last year’s disastrous 
election, initially, his aim was to 
end with the demise of the 
illusion that Britain was a worid 
power, it “vanished within two 
years of ChurehilPs departure”. 


But, Blake continues, “its con- 
sequences are still unfolding in 
every aspect of public life, not 
least in the Conservative party 
itself". And so he gives an author- 
itative overview of Macmillan, 
Heath and Thatcher. The whole 
amounts to a learned and 
thoughtful assessment of his 
party, whose downfall was 
brought about in the same way 
that the Reform Act of 1832 
felled Wellington and Peel: 
“They [the Tbiy landed gentry) 
failed to see their own interest 
in terms of political success.” 

Berta la Larga by Cuca Canals; 
translated by Sonia Soto, Anchor 
£6.99. This is the first novel by 
Spanish scriptwriter Cuca 
“Jamon Jamon" Canals. It is the 
story of a girl bom under a rain- 
bow, which, as legend has it, 
should bestow her with special 
gifts. In Berta’s case, it simply 
means that she is very, very tall. 
At 16, she measures six feet two 
inches, and is the tallest h uman 
being in her village. Poor Berta 
is depressed by her height and 
ignored by the boys: “no man 
wanted a woman so tall she 
could look over his shoulder”. 
But then she falls in love with 
the postman, and soon discov- 
ers that her moods have an ex- 
traordinary effect on the 
weather. Passion and 
extreme weather conditions 
combine in a delightfully daffy, 
magic-realist fable. 

Napoleon: A Biography by 
Frank McLynn, Pimlico £1 2.50. 
Napoleon Bonaparte is one of 
history's great men, and possi- 
bly the most famous that ever 
lived. Frank McLynn is Visiting 
Professor in the Department of 
Literature at Strathclyde Uni- 
versity and a full-time writer. In 
his biography for the lay histo- 
rian, McLynn incorporates the 
most recent scholarship to pre- 
sent a compelling portrait of the 
“little Corporal”. He acknow- 
ledges the Great Man but 
deliberates on the flawed 
human being, be praises the 
existential Hera, bui exposes the 
plaything of historical forces. 
His achievement is to construct 
a dear narrative, but his failure 
lies in regurgitating received 
opinions and trite analyses that 
he seems to ladt the expertise 
to discount. 

LMitoi Pizachini 
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Curlz are for 
girlz in the era 
of Boyz 5T Uz 



ROBERT 

WINDER 


I t Li almost fitting, in a per- 
verse kind of way, that a week 
which has seen all sorts of 
announcements regarding 
the politics of men, women, work 
and the family should end with the 
news that the Fox Family Channel 
(a joint venture between Rupert 
Murdoch's News International 
and Saban Entertainment) is 
proposing to establish separate TV 
stations for boys and girls. In a 
half-hearted bid to suggest that this 
is a step forward rather than a step 
back (or at least to emphasise that 
these are advertising categories 
rather than mere sex types). Fox 
has modishJy respelt the genders: 
there will be a “Boyz Channel” and 
a “Girlz Channel". Fox probably 
only half-intended the announce- 
ment to chime with the release in 
this country of Antz, the new in- 
sect blockbuster; so they probably 
didn't mean to imply tbat kidz are 
bugz. But there is no hiding the 
fact that the bid to build niche mar- 
kets out of children is, as Fox kidz 
of the future might say, bad oewz. 

This isn't simply a matter of be- 
ing baffled by the idea of dividing 
an audience so neatly in two. The 
outcome of such a crude split is all 
too predictable, it is rather as if, 
in a grisly parody of the expulsion 
from the Garden of Eden, the sin- 
uous fox were whispering into the 
ears of happy innocents about the 
temptations of forbidden fruit, and 
creating at a stroke a whole new 
gender divide. 

Dearly, the boys' channel will 
be full of action-packed combat ad- 
venture; the girls' channel will be 
weepier, soapier, and more con- 
nected with “relationships”. The 
commercial argument in favour of 
this queasy stereotyping is gripping. 
These, the salesmen will say, are 
the things boys and girls like any- 
way; we are simply making it more 
convenient for them. But before we 
know it. there'll be an online sales 
pitch called Boyz ‘R’ Uz; and it will 
be stacked with all the high-octane 
amusements that liberal parents 
strive in vain to keep out of sighL 
It isn't easy to be politically cor- 
rect when iL comes to children. As 
Judith Rich Harris argues in her 
impressive new book about char- 
acter-formation free review, page 
!S J. there is little that parents can 
do to channel, as it were, their chil- 
dren's curiosity in approved di- 
rections. The young ones leave 
home oien for signs that what they 
have learnt so far is not merely a 
cranky whim of their own parents. 
And naturally, any aLlempt to tu- 
tor boys or girls in the idea that 


they are more or less the same (or 
at any rale deserve to be treated 
alike) founders on the obvious fact 
(to four-year-old eyes) that the 
sexes are hugely and fundamen- 
tally not alike. 

On the whole, the world sup- 
ports them in this view. If they like 
dressing up, then they'll find that 
the available costumes for boys 
consist of soldiers and policemen, 
while girls get to be brides and 
nurses. If they want to practise 
shooting people, they’ll find a zil- 
lion easy ways to painlessly try out 
homicide with toys or in computer 
games (in contrast, it is not that 
easy to buy a football in a toy shop 
these days). And as soon as they 
enter primary school they will run 
into an emphatic gender gap. 
underlined by the sharp division 
of school uniforms (boys get rak- 
ish caps and austere flannel shorts; 
gjrls are given pretty bonnets and 
drifty cotton dresses). Harris 
suggests that drawing attention to 
these differences serves only to 
exaggerate them; and even argues 
that the more parents insist on 
sex equality, the more likely 
children are to cling to existing 
boy-girl caricatures. 

The science here hi fuzzy. There 
aren't many answers, simply com- 
peting theories. Are naughty chil- 
dren treated cruelly because they 
are naughty, or naughty because 
they are treated cruelly? Nice and 
pretty children are treated nicely 
and prettily - but this doesn’t 
mean that they will turn out either 
nice or pretty. The one thing we 
can be sure of is that it is a com- 
plicated business, and this is why 
ihe Fox initiative is so dismaying. 
It is too simple an answer to the 
vexed and urgent question of what 
children want or need. 

Ail of us want things that are 
bad for us, whether it be drugs, 
cigarettes, or watching too much 
television. Children are no differ- 
ent Whether we should encourage 
or even tolerate moves to indulge 
their lazier tastes is another mat- 
ter. Yet while politics fiddles and 
to a large extent prattles, the 
really influential intitiatives are be- 
ing taken in the private sector, and 
in popular culture. The creation of 
market niches encourages the 
creation of groups, and the creation 
of groups encourages animosity 
between those groups. The flipside 
of the sense of belonging is an 
acute disdain for those who do not 
belong. But while it might be true 
(and is bad enough) that boys will 
be boys, they don't, surely to God, 
have to be boyz. 


HOBSON'S CHOICE 


Ranking of Sweden, which has 7 per cent of its population classified as 
being in poverty, in a list of the world’s most equitable countries: 1 

Square kilometres of forest for each 1,000 of the world's inhabitants in 
. 1970: 11-4 

Square kilometres of forest for each 1,000 of the world’s inhabitants in 

1998:7.3 

Number of red cotobus monkeys left on Zanzibar. 2.000 

Length of a red colob us monkey’s feci relative to the length of its legs, 
enabling it routinely to jump 25 feet between tree tops: 1:2 

Length of time in years that the President Yasser Arafat Airport in 
Gam has been ready for business but, until the Wye River 
Memorandum, unauthorised to open: 1 

Dunces that a crime in Britain will involve a can 1 In 4 

Average number of call-outs per week by the RAC and AA last year to 
breakdowns caused by faulty engine immobilisers: 1,700 

Number of private investigators in the UK: 10^00 

Amount Kenneth Starr spent on a photocopier. $56£10 

Number of US states in which oral sex between consenting, married, 
heterosexual adults is illegal: 15 

Number of girls under 16 in England and Whies who become pregnant 

. . every year; 9,000 

Number of McDonald's restaurants opening around the world a day: 6 ■ 

Number of sparklers needed to generate the heat of a blowtorch: 3 

Number of American college and hi gh school students using Ritalin, 
the drug used to treat attention deficit hyperactive disorder: 2Jr 
million 

Hour at which a woman prescribed slimming pills, “Black Bombers” 
by her G J*. in the 1950s - a period of her life she described as “Oh, it 
was just go, go, go" - used to get her children out of bed to wash their 
sheets: 3 am 


Compiled byWill Hobson 


SOURCES: UN Human Dewtapnwv fcport, national < 
About Town. The Guardian, tel. Tuns Educational ‘ 
Channel telegraph. Department ol fade and i 



The winner of the science category In die Warld Press Photo Competition Is this depiction of robot ping-pong by the American photographer George Stetametz. It iotas die 
other category winners in an exhibition of prize-winning news hnag is -which opened at the Royal Festival Ball last week, and will be published in the 1998 Annual Year 
Book by Thames and Hudson (£12-95). The award-winning photographs were selected by an international Jury from more than 36.000 Images, from 115 countries. 


Alight here for station books 

WH Smith barged into bookselling 150 years agp, and has since helped shape the modem novel By Paul Barker 


T hese days you can buy anything at a 
mainlin e railway station: knickers, 
liquor, skin magazines. But in the 
early days of rail, moral crusaders 
worried about “cheap French novels of the 
shadiest kind" being sold on station bookstalls 
among bottled beer and sweet-jars. 

In 1848, that changed. Enter William 
Henry Smith H, stage right. One hundred and 
fifty years ago last week, a bookstall owner 
licensed by the London and North Western 
Railway - name of Gibbs - was thrown off Ea- 
ston station. New men moved in. Thus was 
born the first WH Smith railway bookstall. 

Smith always combined fierce business deal- 
ings with high-mindedness. No more naughty 
French novels, but also lots of profit. His fa- 
ther, William Henry Smith L had already pi- 
oneered faster newspaper distribution, 
switching from horse-drawn coaches to raiL 
Smith wanted to make his name in his own 
right. Has first ambition was to be a vicar. His 
father made him join the firm. Books gave him 
a chance to show that his mind was on high- 
er things. He also realised what a delectably 
captive audience travellers were. 

In the 1960s, Private Eye began calling the 
firm “WH Smug," after it refused to distrib- 
ute the newly launched magazine. Bui William 
Henry junior had begun as the firm meant to 
go on. Smith's bookshop clean-up act got him 
the nickname, ‘‘North Western Missionary". 
Later, after he entered Parliament, Punch al- 
ways called him “Old Morality”. 

Morality went hand in hand with commerce. 
The ousting of Mr Gibb at Euston was the up- 
shot of a sharp deal between Smith and Cap- 
tain Mark Huish, the general manager of the 
LNWR. Huish's many enemies called him “a 
monopolistic ogre”. Smith got in cm the ground 
floor of a new trade. In 1840, Britain had only 
1.331 miles of railway track. Unity years lat- 
er it was 15310. The abolition of stamp duty 
in 1855 meant that Smith could put cheap 
newspapers on his stalls as well as books. 

Professor Jack Simmons, the railway his- 
torian. notes how they strengthened nation- 
al uniformity. Once Smith expanded into 
running a subscription library at bis station 
shops, his London-based power became even 
stronger. (He started up because the estab- 
lished subscription library. Mudie’s, wanted 
too high a fee). Wilkie Collins called Smith 
and Mudie “the twin tyrants of literature". 

Smith was the sound of the middle class- 
es arriving at Platform One. Throughout the 
19th century, the working man and his family 


ESSAY 


had a tough life. But the middle classes leapt 
ahead. Smith was a missionary (at the age of 
21, he listed 17 items he should always re- 
member in his prayers) but he was a middle- 
class missionary. When his bookshops were 
launched, and for many years afterwards, only 
first and second class passengers had glass in 
their windows. Third class sat in wind, rain 
and soot Railway reading wasn't for them. 
Thomas Arnold, father of Matthew and 
headmaster of Rugby, welcomed the railways: 
“feudality is gone for ever." But classes were, 
if anything, reinforced. 

Smith's influence on English literature was 
double-edged. On the one hand, he helped 
in a huge expansion of literacy. (Even the rail- 
way companies did their bit Ail staff who dealt 
with the public had to be able to read and 
write). Smith's hundreds of bookshops liter- 
ally spread the word. They were part of a broad 
social movement, which also took in Co- 
operative Society reading rooms and univer- 
sity extension lectures. Characteristically, 
when the 1870 Education Act established state 
schooling. Smith became a member of the first 
London School Board. 

But there is an on-the-other hand. In a study 
of Victorian novelists, John Sutherland says 
that sales through WH Smith “meant golden 


weeks. It tried to block George Meredith's 
novel Esther Waters , about a woman seduced 
and abandoned. Following the usual rule for 
censored books, it became a best-seller. 

Smith drew many moral lines. Hie sensa- 
tionalist Illustrated Police Gazette sold 100,000 
copies a week, but none of them through his 
shops. He was also a strict Sabbatarian and 
refused to supply Sunday papers. Result: these 
could press ahead on their own lines. For the 
most successful tike the News of the World , 
these were the same lines as the old Gazette 
- sex and crime. Popular culture rolled away 
from Smith, like spilled mercury. 

He was an odd tycoon. In many ways, be 
was dullness personified. In newspaper dis- 
tribution, what you want is absolute reliabil- 
ity. He delivered on this. The firm’s Strand 
despatch room was one of the sights of Lon- 
don. Visitors could marvel at fifteen Daily 
Telegraphs being folded in a minute, in near- 
silence, and see special twine being tightened 
around the packages with a special stipknoL 

Smith was one of the “geniuses of distrib- 
ution" (in one historian’s words) who rose dur- 
ing Victorian Britain as heavy industry began 
to wilt under American and German com- 
petition. Others were Jesse Boot and William 
Lever. Aptly, Smith made handsome extra 


‘Private Eye 7 started calling the firm 'WH Smug 7 in the 1960s, 
after it refused to distribute the newly launched magazine 


days for fiction”. But Smith and Mudie, be- 
tween them, helped to neuter the novel sex- 
ually. Smith played even safer than Mudie. 
His first coup was to buy up the rights to un- 
exceptionable existing novels and have them 
re-published tty Chapman & Hall in a bright 
binding as “yeOow-jackets” for sale in his rail- 
way shops. (In the 20th century, Victor Gol- 
lancz borrowed the same shrieking livery). 
Mudie stuck with the good, old-fashioned 
three-volume novel. Smith pushed writers to- 
wards single volumes. They took up less shelf 
space and were easier to read on a train. 

The firm found that censorship often 
worked the wrong way. (But it never stopped 
trying) . It banned from its shops a radical trea- 
tise by Mrs Bee ton’s husband, SamueL Re- 
sult: it sold a quarter of a million in three 


profits through a contract to cover station walls 
with posters for patent medicines and soap 
powders. But in the world of books, Smith “be- 
came a synonym for stuffy puritanism, drea- 
ry bourgeois respectability, and hypocrisy”. 

On hypocrisy, consider Smith's election to 
Parliament He bought his Westminster scat 
- and defeated the libertarian philosopher, 
JS MQI - with a scandalous lubrication of mon- 
ey. He escaped public censure, and kept his 
seat only because of his fine “character”. 

He was a novelty in a Parliament dominated 
by aristos and their hangers-on. He brought 
the news that money talked. When be rose 
to be First Lord of the Admiral ty. Queen Vic- 
toria worried about the reaction of high-born 
naval officers to “a man of the Middle 

Class” He was parodied by WS Gilbert in 77te 


Pirates of Pemancc as Sir Joseph Porter. “Stick 
to your desks and never go to sea j. And you 
all may be rulers of the Queen's Navee." 

Gilbert added a jibe about Sir Joseph's “sis- 
ters and his cousins and his aunts". WH Smith 
was run by family, for family, with the help 
of the occasional family friend. As the cen- 
tury ended, the firm faced harder times. Rail* | 
way profits dwindled to vanishing point The 
companies wanted more money from the 
bookshop contracts, WH Smith was fiveed off 
most stations, and withdrew into the High 
Street. (It reappeared between the wars, af- 
ter the failing railway companies merged into 
four big cartels). William Henry's son, Fred- 
die, wasn't up to all this. He brought in a row- 
ing chum, CH St John Hornby. 

And so it went on. When David Smith re- 
tired as chairman in 1975. he was the fifth suc- 
cessive Smith to head the firm. Until 1991 
the chairman was Sir Simon Hornby, grand- 
son of CH. Only in the last few years haveoH 
the in-laws and cousins left the board. 

WH Smith's influence is still 'immense. The 
bookshop in London's Victoria station claims 
it sells more magazines than any other shop 
in Europe. As a distributor. WH Smith is now 
all-powerful in Britain, having bought its Scot- 
tish rival, John Menzies, earlier this year. 
When WH Smith started to distribute Private 
Eye, in the early 1980s, the £re’s sale doubled. 
But old habits die hard. The Eye's issue of 5 
September 1997. with a sarcastic cover about 
the popular frenzy after Princess Diana's 
death, was withdrawn from sale in London 
shops for a while. Minds then changed. Bui 
even temporary censorship had the usual ef- 
fect. Sales of the issue soared. 

The firm has been flailing around recent- 
jy - buying ^foterstone’s for example, then seU- 
ing.it ag a i n . I doubt if anyone goes to WH 
Smith deliberately: you use the shop if you 
happen to be near it The Classic FM jingle 
still says: “Whatever you’re into, get into WH 
Smith". But the current, non-family chairman 
has announced that the firm will “restructure' 
as “a popular specialist”. We’U see. I went into ■ 
their prime-site, newly restructured shop at-. 
King’s Cross station. It seemed much as be- 
fore, with Kit-Kats, paperbacks and skin 
magazin es. Loaded . Maxim and Arena showed, 
lots of breast. In one comer. “Erotica” 
shelves offered something straight (Plea- 
sure's Daughter % something sado-masochis- 
tic (77ic Schooling of Stella) and something fp? 
(Conqu is t a dor). I began to sympathise with 
old William Henry's missionary position.' 


Picking poets - what the world’s newspapers say about the next Laureate 


POETRY IS part of our shared, communal life. 
From this perspective, designating a National 
Poe toy Month might seem as absurd as hav- 
ing a month for Our Genetic Heritage- Yet 
it is a very good idea just the same. For po- 
etry isn't only bodily, it is also civic. Poetry 
month and the posting of short poems on sub- 
way cars may violate some notion of the form's 
intimate quality. But the civic space is where 
language and makers live. In the 17th cen- 
tury. poets - some of them great ooes - wrote 
poems flattering royalty and toadying up to 
rich, eminent patrons. That was part of the 
chic life of art a part of the way that soci- 
ety held on to the art of poetry, thereby pre- 
serving it for the unborn. 

- American Poet Laureate Robert Pinsky. 

New York Times 

POETRY IS the art most concerned with lan- 
guage. Maybe our most desperate and un- 
acknowledged need is to open ourselves up 
to the clarity oftruthfal speech. This is the 
specific task of the poet, not an effete pas- 
time hot as pari of the real world, in the street, 


at public gatherings and in the bedroom. This 
is why London Zoo and Marks & Spencer 
both now have “poets in residence.” Ted 
Hughes wanted to spread the poetic word. 
Whoever succeeds him as Fbet Laureate most 
cany on this task, becoming not so much a 
court poet, celebrating file narrow world of 
the Windsors, as an ambassador for poetry 
in the real world. 

— Express 

TONY BLAIR was urged yesterday to cany 
out a radical overhaul of the way the Poet 
Laureate is appointed, MBs said the “old-fash- 
ioned” selection process should be opened 
up to wider consultation so that the Queen's 
Poet became more of a People’s Poet. Mr 
Blair has yet to turn his mind to the ap- 
pointment of the new Poet Laureate, let alone 
consider the armchair procedures involved 
in iL He has little time these days to read 
books, and poetry may never have been high 
in his interests. When he was asked last year 
for his favourite poem about peace, Mr Blair 
instead came up with a folk song called The 


Green Fields of Fiance”. Pbets and publishers 
came up with at least a dozen names (of po- 
tential laureates). Some felt that someone as 
controversial as Tony Harrison would raise 
the profile of poetry; Carol Anne Duffy would 
be able to write wonderful poems to order; 
Douglas Dunn would excel for being a wit- 
ty writer and feeling things strongly. Others 
suggested heavyweights such as Andrew 
Motion, partly because he would be the pub- 
lic figure for literature, or Seamus Heaney. 

- Times 

itlh. NEXl rank of candidates (alter Seamus 


employment the facility of the Gulf War - 
may be regarded as rather OM Labour Tbe^ 
is no poet who fils Blairism as naturally** 
Hughes and Larkin fitted Thatcherism, / 


utation -James Fenton, Geoffrey HiU, Tony 

Harrison, Craig Raine-afl raise the difficulty 
of being unlnddahie when the job depends 
on die doing of bidding. Will the next fan- 
reate cany a pager on which Alas tab- r^mp_ 


If so, Fenton, though otherwise supremely d- 
igible, is not the man. The perfect title for a 
collection of his work would be Off Message. 
(Tbny Harrison’s) range of subjects - mil 


A (SCOTTISH) version of the bureate?®V 
□oL The heiis of the Scottish Renaissance pe 
still with us. And there is a youngcrgenefal** 1 
which has brought a fresh eye to the Scottish 
scene. Their Scottishness ranges, as Edwis 
Morgan puts it “from the rabid to the n«fe 
invisible” They live in the real world. If jWf' 
wanted a poet to put us property in our 
who better than Uz Lochhead? She has aK 
ready given usher version of Scotland in 
Queen of Scots Got Her Head Chopped Off 
Ah dinna ken whit like your Scotland • 
Here’s mines. National flower the thistle. N ft; - 
tional pastime: nostalgia. National weathflE 
smirr. haar, drizzle, snow. National bird: fo 6 ; i 
crow, the corbie, ic corbcau, moil” . . 

- Magnus Linklater, Scow”** 

Compiled by Sophie Harrison 
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adult 




M 


misters also 
want to support 
‘adult 

. .relationships’ 

^ introducing more flexible 
wedding ceremonies,” I read in 
;the Independent's excellent report 
on the government’s green paper. 

I took it that the quotes round 
“adult relationships” were not the 
Independents Social Affair e 
Editor’s own - that they weren’t 
the sort that have a tadt “as it 
were” after them - but that these 
were the green paper’s words. 

Jack Straw used them himself at 
last week’s press conference. But 
what did they mean exactly? 

There’s no problem with the 
etymology. Adult comes 6rom the 
past participle of the La tin 
adoUscere; when we were children,’ 
an ad nit was simply a grown-up, 
and the stage at which we 
ourselves became adults more or 
less coincided with the point at 
which we stopped calling them 
grown-ups and started to call 
them adults ourselves. 

Not that we immediately tw ym 
to behave like adults, or that 
we were sure how they were 
supposed to behave anyway, since 
we had for some time realised 
that “adult” did not, after all, 
mean “wise”. 

Yet Fm pretty certain that this 
is what the government means 
when it talks of “adult 
relationships”. It was not, if I've 
read the Independent's report 
correct!# thinking here about the 
inadvisibility of teenage 
marriages. In short, it was 
reverting to the chiliFs-eye view of 
grown-ups as sensible people. 

This unders tanding of adult as 
meaning “mature”, in the moral 
senses is quite recent in tbe 
history of the word, which came 
into the language during the 
explosive increase in our 
vocabulary in the 16th century 
and stayed pretty well the same 
fm* nearly 400 years. Certainly 
an adult was always someone 
whose physical and mental 
powers were developed. 

But it wasn’t until our own 
century that we began to make 
the mistake of supposing that 
those who had reached adulthood 
had, by definition, put away 
childish- things. 'Fr 1 -' 

I remember my own childish y'l 
view of the word being falsely 
coloured by another word very 
like it: adultery was something 
adults did. I was not to know 
that it came from a different 
word altogether. 

Bat adult has its seedy 
overtones too, so in a way I 
wasn’t so Ear wrong. For the use 
of adult as meaning “dirty” we 
might perhaps blame the film 
censors with their old T 
classification, though most U AT 
films were innocent enough. 

The word often still has nudge- 
wink quotation marks round it 
when used in the “dirty” sense, 
and it was partly this that made 
those quotes suggestive. Obviously 
no such thoughts would have 
entered the min ds of the 
compilers of last week's green 
paper; with its earnest talk of 
parenting skills. By this it means 
not, as in the older meaning of the 
verb to parent , ways of begetting 
children, but ways of looking after 
them once they’ve been begotten. 
There's nothing wrong with 
pare nt i ng , so why don’t we like it? 

Is it because of its conjunction 
with skills ? 1 wish I knew. 



A slippery hold on the past 


Last year, the veteran Japanese director Sbobd Imamura made 
his first fihn since Black Rain (which won a prize at Cannes 
in 1989 with the story of the effects of the atomic bomb on a 
Hiroshima family). His new film The EeL joint winner of the 
Palme iTOr at the 1997 Cannes Festival, is a very different woric 
Yamashita, a 45-year-old man (played by Koji Yakosho), has 
just been released from jail alter serving eight jtars for killing 
his unfaithful wife. His only companion in prison bad been 
an eel in a tank. Now on parole, he sets up as a 
barber in a small town outside Tokyo, but he finds it hard to 
break with his past One day, he saves a young woman (Misa 


INDhPtNDhNT OK SUN DAY 


I Rt t FILM SCREENING 


S himaz u, above with Yakusho) from suicide and is eventually 
persuaded to hire her as his assistant He is at first reluctant 
to do so because she r emin ds him of his dead wife, but with 
herbetp the business prospers. Eventually , however. Yoma&hita 
will have to decide whether he wants to come back to life, or 
to bury himself, like an ecL in the mud ... Imamura began his 
career as an assistant to the great Japanese director Yasujiro 
Ozu, and later with Yoshitaro Nomura and Yuzo Kawashima. 


He directed his first feature. Stolen Carnal Desire, in 1958. but 
during the 1960s gave up fiction in favour of documentary. 
In 1983, he had another success at Cannes, winning the Palme 
cfOr for The Ballad of Nanyama, a touching study of old age. 
The Ed, a major film from a director who belongs to the great 
tradition of Japanese film-making, opens at selected cinemas 
on 20 November. But we have 175 pairs of tickets on offer 
for a preview screening on Sunday 15 November at 1 lam at 
the Renoir, WCl. Send an SAE to ‘Eel FFS\ Arts Desk. 
Independent on Sunday , 1 Canada Square. Canary Wharf. 
London. E14 5DL. ROBIN BUSS 


RECOMMENDED 


ART 


Burne-Jones. T argp almost convincing retro- 
spective of the gloomy and sensual Pre- 
Raphaelite. Birmingham Gas HaB (0121 303 
1966). to 17 Jan. Sun 1230-5, Mon-Thors 10-5. 
Fri 1030-5. 

Pieter de Hooch. Full account of the 17th- 
century minor master. Dulwich Picture Gallery. 
SE21 (0181 6913 8000). LAST WEEK (ends Sun 15 
Nov). Sat a Sun 1 1-5. TUes-Fri 10-5. 

,. fPkaspqe -.Pouter and Sadptooin-.CIasL A,. 
ij/.jdaz^jjq^glcpiou of the.pp^er’s.qprami^. 
Royal Academy. W1 (0171 3008000 ). to 16 Dec. 
Sun-Thurs & Sat 70-6, Fri 10-830. 

Grinlmg Gibbous. All you need to know about 
the great baroque wood-carver, va A. SW7 
(PI 71 938 8349), to 24 Jan. Sun. Tbes-Sat 10-5.4$ 
Mon 12-5. 

John Smger Sargent. Posh people, dithering 
brush-strokes; but lots of these portraits are 
rather good. Tbte. SW1. (0171 887 8000), to 17 
Jan. Daily 10-530. TIM HILTON 


BOOKS 


AManinFWlby1bmWfalfe(C3pe,£20).Abril- 
Kani book -vast, satiric, moving, often profound. 
See review, page II. JUSTIN CARIWWOir 

Birds of America by Lome Moore (Faber, 
£9.99). Stories that face the disappoi n tmen t s of 
life head-on. An unflinching eye for the 
casualness of tragedy. TIM HAICBf 

The Pily oTWar by Niall Raguson (ABen Lane, 
£18.99). Analysis of the First World War. See 
review, page 11. MICHAEL BURLEIGH 

George Eliot - The Last Victorian by 
Kathryn Hughes (Fourth Estate, £20). 
Restores to us the sexy, catty and funny 
Flint, and provides a redefinition of the art 
as well as the life. MARK B05IRIDG& 
The Nurture Assumption by Judith Rich 
Harris (Bloomsbury. £18.99). A psychologist 
disputes the extent of parental influence. 
See review, page 13. ROBERT WINDER 


CINEMA 


Buffalo ’66 (15). Welcome to Vincent Gallo’s 
world: the writer-director-star likes cosy 
warm-heartedness and cod perverson, be likes 
Dennis Potter and John Cassavetes, and he 
likes the indecently over-exposed cleavage of 
his co-star Christina RkxL One of the year’s 
most enthralling and memorable films Metro 
(0171 734 1506) 1.00330 6.008.30. (P) 

The Dream life Of Angels (18). Erick Zon- 
ca’s foosely : wgveo character piece stars a 
p^fectijKasL Hodie BgucEe? and Natacba 
Rfegnier as two young women- caught in the 
poverty trap in Lille. Zonca’s understanding 
of the grammar of such friendships is sure: his 
film rings with a bright note of truth. Canon 
Soho (0171 734 2255) 1.00 330 6.00 8.45. 

East Side Story (15). Dana Ramga and An- 
drew Horn’s history of socialist musicals is 
essential viewing. A gripping piece of cinematic 
archaeology, it allows you to be intoxicated 
by the chorused optimism of tractor drivers 
and coal-press operators and moved by the 
quiet tragedy of the ageing singer who boasts: 
“They used to call me the Elvis of the East." 
ABC Swiss Centre (0870 902 0403) 1.40 630. 
My Name Is Joe (15). Sec review, page 5. ABC 
TbttCt Rd (B070 9020414) 1.154.006.40930; 
Gate (0171 7274043) 1.1 53.45 6.1 5 8.50; Ritzy 
(0171 7332229) 1.153.456309.05; SoeenfGreen 
(0171 2263520) 3.30 630 8S0; Virgins Fulham 
(0870 907 071 1) 1230 2.45 6.00 830. Haymar- 
ket (0870 907 0712) 12.55 330 6 10 8.40. 

The Truman Show (PG). Jim Carrey is at the 
centre of the panopticon in Peter Weir’s en- 
grossing morality tale about TV and the tyran- 
ny of everyday life. Weir sidesteps his own 
questions in the dosing moments, but you can 
go home and argue them out for yourselves. 
Empire (0 990 888990) 1.00 330 6.00 8.40; 
Odeons Camden (0181 315 4229) 330 6.05 8.50. 
Kensington (0781 3154214) 1.55430 7.0S9.40. 
Marble Arch(D181 31S42194.1S6459.1S. Swiss 
Cottage (0181 315 4220) 1.10 3.45 6.15 8.50; 
Virgins Fulham Rd (0870 907 0711) 1.104.20 7.00 


9.40. Trxxadero (0870 907 0716) 12.00 2. 15 430 
6.50 930; Whiteleys (0990 888990) 1.00 330 
6.10 850. MATTHEW SWEET 


COMEDY 


A1 Murray: Late Lock-In. Thrice-robbed of the 
Perrier award, perhaps because his awesomely 
fanny, fewkssfy realised Pub Landlord character 
wouUn't touch mineral water if there was a drop 
of lager left on tbe planet, bnprov W1 (0171 387 
2414). Sat NICHOLAS BAFSER 


CDs 


Beck: Mutations (Geflen). No samples, no hip- 
bop beats, and the new Dylan is still well ahead 
of the pack. 

REM: Up (Warner). Overflowing with ideas 
after nearly two decades - REM at their most 
interesting and beautiful. 

Cardigans: Gran Ihrismo (Stockholm). Song 
after delectable song of perfect bittersweet pop, 
all lopped with tbe voice of a sulky goddess. 

Laniyu Hat IfreMisedaratioii of Lamya Hill 
(Columbia). Tbe Fugees' chanteuse kills all our 
doubts softly with her songs. A hip-hop-soul- 
reggae-gospel masterpiece. NB 

Brad Mehldau (Warner). An album that’s dif- 
ficult to overpraise from the young US pianist: 
sensitive ballad coves, reworkings erf Nki Drake 
and Radiohead and five originals. Sublime. 
Jan Garbarefc Rites (ECM). Norwegian saxo- 
phonist's long-awaited new album: a delightfully 
mixed bog of goodies. PHIL JOHNSON 


DANCE 


Manon. The Royal Ballet makes its first ever 
vat to Belfast with Kenneth MacMillan's stun- 
ning three- act er. Belfast Grand Opera House 
(01232 665577), Fri to 17 Nov. 

Richard Alston Dance Co. Alston triple bin. 
including new work Waltzes in Disorder. 
Cambridge Arts (01223 503333). Fri & Sat 


A Christmas CaroL Northern Ballet Theatre 
revives its popular all-sin g in g , all-dancing 
Dickens number. Cardiff New Theatre (01222 
878689). Tues-Sat. JENNY GILBERT 


THEATRE 


Real Classy Affair. Gangster-influenced idiom, 
pub philosophising and smart performances 
by Joseph Fiennes and Nick Moran make 
Nick Grosso's north London comedy of 
manners a stylish, bravura piece. Royal Court. 
WC2 (0171 565 5000). LAST WEEK (ends Sab. 
Mon-Sat 7.45. M.Sat 4.00. : 

Richard HL Elijah Moshinsky’s stirring maiD- 
house production, happily unburdened by 
concepts and dearly audible, has a comically 
mischievous Robert Lindsay as Richard. 
Stratford RST (01789 295623). LAST WEEK 
(ends Sat); then touring. Mon-Sat 730. M; Tires 
a Sat 130. 

Phedre. Jonathan Kent directs 100 minutes 
of remorseless French tragedy, with Diana 
Rigg as the stepmother and Toby Stephens as 
the dashing son in the late ltd Hughes’s ex- 
cellent version of Racine. Albery. WC3 (0171 
369 1730), to 28 Nov. Mon 3 Sat 730. 

The Writ Conor McPherson's anecdotal 
play, set in a small bar in the west of Ireland, 
has some of the best ensemble acting in Lon- 
don, with Jim Norton and Brendan Coyle out- 
standing. Royal Court WC2 (0171 565 5000), 
to 23 Jan. Mon-Sat 730. M: Wed & Sat 330. 
Three Sisters. See review, page 6. Birmingham 
Rep (0121 236 4455), to 21 Nov Mon-Sat 730. 
M: Thun & Sat 230. ROBERT BUTLER 


VIDEO 


I Went Down (15). Paddy Breathnach's 
odd-couple Irish road movie is a droIL un- 
predictable comedy, with terrific lead per- 
formances from Peter McDonald and 
Brendan Gleeson and a dicb€ -dodging script 
by the award-winning writer of The Weir, 
Conor McPherson. DENNIS llM 


OPENING 
THIS WEEK 


ART 

Stow Bum (Warwick Arts Ctr, 01 3 13 524524. 
Tucmo 12 Dock Sewn new uhstrua puinlcni. 
Thinking Aloud (Cambridge Kettles' Yard, 
01203 352124. to 3 Jan). ChurchiJL Dmc>. 
Gilbert and George ... what's going on? 1H 

CINEMA 

Blade (IS; nationwide from Frit Wesley 
Snipes stars as the comic-strip vampire. 
Fear and Loathing in Las Vegas ( IS: nation- 
wide from Fri). Tem* Gilliam's Hunter S 
Thompson adaptation, with Johnny Depp. 
Fire (15: in London from Fri). The first 
entry in Deepa Mehta's ekmenuil trilogy. 

Henry Fool (IS; nuiiwiwUJc from Fri). Hul 
Hanky's latest, starring Parker Rkv 
H ope Floats (PG: nationwide front Fri). 
Forres! Whitaker directs Sandra Bullock. 
Insomnia (15: nationwide from Fri). Nor- 
wegian thriller starring Slcllan SkarsganL 
The Knowledge of Heating (L r ; London from 
Fri). Documentary un Tibetan medicine. 
Left Luggage (PG; London from Fri). 
Isabel).! Rossellini in IV7JH Antwerp. 

Tbe Odd Couple n ( 15: nalinnwkk t rum Fit l 
Matthau and Lemmon resurrected. MS 

CONCERTS 

Stravinsky Slagcworks ( Barbican. EC1 1 IP I 
fSRSSH. tonight). LSO's new series, 'fimight: 
Prtmdika and Oiilipur Ra. 

Henze festival (Manchester RNCM.UIM 9fI7 
5278. Tues-Sal ). Students and the BBC Phil- 
harmonic salute Germany's leading cotnjXTser. 
Belfast Festival (01232 Wi5577, Thins to ^9 
Nov). Eliot Gardiner. Ian Bust ridge, and too 
much Philip Glass. MICHAEL WHITE 

DANCE 

Cruel Garden (Sadler's Weds, EC1. 0171 Sh? 
8000, Tucs-Sal). Revival of Rambert's land- 
mark Lorca-inspired dance-theatre piece. 
British Library Project (British Library. 
NWL Vrcd to Sun 15 Nov). Fifty-four darn 
cere lake on the new building's vast spaces. 

Trisha Brown Company (Belfast Water- 
front, 01232 665577. Fri). Rare chance in see 
the world-das New York company. JG 

)AZZ 

Oris London Jazz Festival (0171 4(15 5974, 
to Sun 15 Nov ). Highlights: Panto Conic (Ron- 
nie Scott's, Wl, Mon-Sat). I uily's Turn Whits 
Dave Bnibeck (RFH Foyer. SEl.Tues): 
Geri Alien TritVNiHri \eoh (QEH, Tucs). peer- 
less pianist: John McLaughlin { RFH, Wed ), 
world-class guitarist; Diana Krall ltia/Ft«d 
Hersch (Barbican. Ed Thins). PJ 

OPERA 

King Arthur (Barbican. EC2, 0171 b3S 8891, 
Tues). Paul McCreesh conducts Puree IL 

Boris Godunov (Coliseum, WC2, 0171 632 
8300. Wed to 1 1 Dec ). Mussorgsky's epic, with 
John Tomlinson. Unmissable. 

Wozzeck (RFH. SE1. (1171 960 4242. Sat). 
Alban Berg’s seminal shocker. MW 

ROCK 

Bloudie (Wolverhampton Civic HalL 01902 
312030. Mon: Newcastle City Hall 019 1 2b 1 
2606. lues Manchester Apollo. (Jlhl 242 2560, 
Thus: Sheffield G(y Ha HOI 14273 5295. Fri: 
and touring). Once more into the bleach. NB 

THEATRE 

Shang-a-Lang (Bush. Wli 0181 743 3388. 
Wed to 12 Dec). Three bmhdays are ivicbrned 
at Butlins in Catherine Johnson s new play. 
Macbeth (Rhvtside, W6.01S1 237 11 1 l.Tues- 
Sat). Outhouse Productions' Shakespeare. 
The Storm (Almeida, Nl. 0171 ?5'i 44W. 
Thuxtt to 1 9 Dec). New version of Ostrovsky's 
19lb -century drama. CHLOE WALKER 


NOTE: while «iy tllorj has been nude to • ill- 

d etas'. ol all hnirap, iMtok aie adviird ,iin.iy? k< in >i 
ucmicibeloTewmng out 
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ACROSS 

1,5 Making a fuss with dirt 
somehow sticking in 
estimate of financial 
reliability (6,6) 

8 Monk’s fere - very small 
container of food (9) 

9 Terms of reference when 
e.g. clock is put back (5) 

11 A group of detectives dealt 
with LSD (4) 

12 Rantin’ on the street — 
blue composer (10) 

13 What one gets with doddle 
of a job half crumbling? <8) 

15 A king and boy united m 
crime (5) 

17 Question in restaurant (5) 

19 Aspect of culture almost 
coming in short spells . 
(4,4) 

22 Periodic table may be (10) 

23 Officer; not one renting 
foreign place (4) 

25 Char employed by 
mistress in Germany ( 5 ) 

26 Freak worm wriggling in 
structure (9) 

27 Tbol to mock when saint 
enters (6> 

28 Unmask connoisseur not 
right, so twisted inside (6) 


8 


DOWN 

Works left by author my be 
dissected in seminar (7) 

Force body necessarily has to 
absorb (4) 

One animal about to become 
un eQnmnimieati ge (8) 

National organisation brought 
in tangible money from 
property (6) 

Stop period of study at home 
at start of evening (9) 

Just retribution from Eastern 
follows upset over little girl 
( 7 ) 


LAST SUNDAY’S SOLUTION 


Busy as an artist and 
choosing things at random 

(7.4) 

10 Have a go undoing cruel 
knots holding bow of yacht 

(3.4.4) 

14 After minor illness we will 
have sat around showing 
nervous reaction (4,5) 

16 A newspaper probing 
wickedness in minister’s 
home (8) 

18 In church gets to nose, 
escaping round (7) 

20 I mind after came becomes 
disastrous (7) 

21 Present one removed from 
Christmas tree? (6) 

24 Twee person’s keen inside (4) 
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THE OXFORD UNIVERSITY 
PRESS 

PRIZE CRYPTIC PUZZLE 


The first correct entry to 
Quixote's cryptic puzzle (left) 
drawn from the sack on Tburs- 
daywiH win a shelf of books from 
The Oxford University Press 
comprising: The Concise Oxford 
Dictionary, Tbe Oxford The- 
saurus: Concise Dictionary of 
Quotations; Dictionary of Mod- 
ern Slang Dictionary ofEnglish 
Place-Names and The Concise 
Dictionary of First Names. Five 

Runners up wiH wm a copy of the 

Concise Oxford Dictionary. 


ACROSS 

I Large edible 
gourd (6) 

4 7(5) 

8 Vaudeville show 
(5) 

9 ? 17) 

10 Ancient region of 
Asia Minor CD 

II Stalk (4) 

12 IVpeaffastner 

(3) 

14 One who inherits 

(4) 

15 Indian 
improvised music 
(4) 

18 T bee <31 
21 Nibble (4) 

23 Sudden urge (7) 

25 ? (7) 

26 RapkOty <51 

27 Soviet labour 
camp (5) 

28 Musician (6) 

DOWN 

1 Optical illusion t© 

2 Spin (7) 

3 See title (81 

4 Portent (4) 

5 Swoon (5) 

6 System of 

it (6) 


O is for 3D 


mineral (5) 

13 ? (8) 

16 Balcony in a 
theatre (7) 

17 Pounced (6) 

19 Excavator (5) 

20 ? (6) 

22 To canj (5) 

24 Ahitcn<4) 



The entries marked “?" have something in com- 
mon suggested by the title 


LAST SUNDAY’S SOLUTION 
ACROSS: l Recap. 4 Negated, 8 Concept 9 Aroma. 
Image, ll Octagon, 13 Done, 15 Trivet, 17 Deltas, 20 Idej 
22 Askance, 24 Regal, 26 Prime, 27 Opinion, 28 Augmeri 
29 Ridge. DOWN: l Receipt, 2 Conga, 3 Precede. 4 N| 
tion, 5 Grant, 6 Thought, 7 Drain, 12 Cede, 14 Otic, 1 
Inkling, 18 Earlier, 19 Silence, 21 Deport, 22 Alpha, 5 
Niece, 25 Grind. I 
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CAPTAIN MOONLIGHT 



By Charles Nevin 


A HOY! I've been noticing lately, as 
I’m sure you have, that it has be- 
come fashionable to mock our 
Government's bold attempts to "rebrand 77 
Britain. Well sorry, but I for one welcome 
the Millennium Products Initiative, which 
aims to promote British creativity by list- 
ing and promoting those British products 
which should soon be sweeping the world 
if they are not already. And yet. as I stud- 
ied the latest list, released last week, I 
couldn't help thinking that we were in dan- 
ger of selling ourselves short. For while the 
Captain would be among the first to 
applaud the clockwork radio, non-polish 
shoes, non-iron clothes, and the Lan- 
cashire BSP Converter, a unique pipe fit- 
ting which enables a plumber to change (or 
convert) from a standard ( BSP) thread to 



Tissue Tower: converts to a useful vase 


Sometimes 

IT’S EASIER 
TO TALK 
TO SOMEONE 
YOU 

DON’T LIKE. 




a piece of tube sealed with an O-ring, I stDl 
find myself worrying that the British 
genius for inventing things you didn't 
even know you needed is being seriously 
under-represented. Where, for example, is 
the ftik-a-Piug plug holder (“Fed up with 
untidy plugs? Sink, basin and bath plugs 
can be a real nuisance, hanging around, 
cluttering up the place and generally get- 
ting in the way. Park-a-Plug is the answer’’)? 
Where is the Pot Noodle, invented here in 
1977? Or the Corby electric trouser press 
(1970), a reassuring presence in many a 
hotel room? Exactly. And there's much 
more. Look, for example, at my picture. 
That is a Tissue Tower. Free standing, with 
a pretty plant motif, it holds and disguis- 
es up to five lavatory paper rolls and is an 
attractive and practical solution to an un- 
sightly problem. Only £10.99, from Home 
Fox mail order. Or, for two or more, £9.99. 
This is the sort of product that should not 
go unheralded. So I am compiling my own 
list send your entries to [he Moonligfat Mfl- 
leonium Really Quite Fascinating Products l 
Initiative. Rewards are promised Next! | 

■ AND, NOW Captain Moonlight’s Justly 
Acclaimed Media Corner: And this week, 

I should like to concentrate on Editors. 
Splendid people. The new man here is very 
good, you know. A Yorks hireman, from 
Sheffield. Right. Anyway, moving on: 
Richard Stott, forthright former editor of 
the Daily Mirror and Today. Well, for 
some reason, he doesn't want anyone to 
know that he's master minding, on behalf 
of Mr Murdoch, a new free newspaper for 
the London underground. It's going to be 
called The Tube. I know all this because 
Duane, my correspondent specialising in 
the work) of the smaller sized newspapers, 
their readers and role models, a most re- 
liable fellow, told me. He also made a lot 
of jokes about “down the tube, eh. Cap- 
tain," and "Mind the Gap" and “under- 
ground press" which I won't bother yon 
with because I'm shooting upmarket. 
Quite literally. Because I don't know 
about the management style where yon 
work, bat at the Daily Telegraph, the edi- 
tor there, Charles Moore, keeps a pair of 
shotguns nnder the sofa in his office. He 
does. It’s only a (lew Doors above ns here, 
in Canary Wharf, so I'm listening out for 
that tow “crump-crump’’ sort of sound firi- 


lf you cell your 
girlfriend, 
wffl slw «Wnk V 
lest of you! 
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When you have a problem, it’s the 
most natural thing In die world to want 
to talk it through with someone. 

Sometimes, chough, this creates 
another p r oblem: who’s the best parson 
to confide in! 

An obvious choice would be a dose 
friend But let’s face it. we don’t always 
choose our friends for their amazing 
powers of tact, diplomacy and 
discretion. Tell one person, and you may 
end up telling the world. 

You may be lucky enough to be able 
to talk to someone in your family. Then 
again, you may be one of the large 
number of people who find calking to 
your nearest and dearest agonisingly 
embarrassing. 

A girlfriend or boyfriend! If you can, 
great. But sometimes we don’t want to 
expose our weaknesses to chose who 
fancy us. 

And sometimes your relationship Is 


the very problem you want to discuss. 

That’s where The Samaritans can be 
useful. We>e more diseres than your 
best mate, well listen as carefully as 
your grffrfend or boyfriend, and we’re as 
sympathetic as your family. We’re also 
non- judgemental, unshockable. and 
extremely experienced. 

Our nxckxai number is 0345 909090, 
and you can e-mail us on 
Jo@sunartons.org or visit our 
homepage ac wwwusamarttans.org. 
We’re available 24 hours a day, every 
day of the year. 

And you don’t have to be climbing 
up the walls before you call us - any 
kind of problem, big or small Is a good 
enough reason to pick up the phone. 

Call now. You'll find we’re 
remarkably easy to talk to. 

The Samaritans 


kneed by a scream which will indicate that 
“Smoking Barrels' 1 , as he’s known, is either 
unhappy with the layout od page three or 
has just bagged a brace through the win- 
dow. Next! 

■ BLACKPOOL The Labour Party Con- 
ference. listen, topicality isn’t everything, 
you know. The Captain also has a duty to 
History. Which is why I must tell you about 
Peter Stothard, editor of the Times, and the 
mystery of bis disappearing hearty breakfast. 
Each nigh t in Blackpool, before retiring, he 
left out his room service order for the the 
foil whack, black pudding, fried bread, and 


and grapemits or something similarly for- 
eign and unfill mg Yes. some merry japester 
was altering his order. Step forward and deny 
it, Andrew Mac, playful former editor of 
The Independent, rooming just down the cor- 
rida - . Sony? Message from foe Editor that’s 
enough Eds. Ed. 

I NOW THEM will be wanting to know 
the Captain's Tip for Port Laureate. You 
will know that MrTony Blair is taking this 
People’s Port thing veiy seriously indeed. 
Forget any of the posh names you may have 
beard, your Motions and your Fentons. In 
any event, I happen to know that old 
Motion charges at least £250 a reading, and 
the laureate only gets £97 a year ; so he’s right 
out No, we have to look elsewhere. I must 
say I was very disappointed to learn that 
Sr OW doesn’t write his tyrics. But Sir Find, 
with such evocative, numinous works as his 
“Mary Had A little Lamb", is being 
plugged by Mo Mowlam. (T hank you. Mo: I 
wasn't “Give Ireland Back to the Irish" one | 
of his, too, by the way?) There is, thoqgh, 
another stand-old contender a rhymester 

with pumalrhgd py nlnr iT wIwitittk, auth or 

of such hues as “So I am free/Tbere’s no 
boundaries for roe/I am the freest of the 
(res'This is my philosophy 7 '. Yes, that’s right 
Reggie Kray! He’s got nothing to spend it 
on, anyway. Unconvinced? Tky his epitaph 
for Ronnie: “Ron had great humour, a vl- 
dous tempnffihs kind and genunons^He did 
it all his way/But above all he was a 
man/Thaf s bow I will always remem- 
betfMy tufa brother Ron." IfcnVa Bid mill, 
who is this, running late, on the rails? It’s 
Des! Des Lynam! He’s releasing aCDof 
poetry for Christmas, including one of Us 
own, “The Sffly Isles", about the FalMands 
conflict: “But when those emcets are fired/ 
When men axe dead and others thedfTbose 
sad grey rucks won’t half havg/Cost a lot" 
Sony, Reggie. It is now. 

■ MONARCHIST NEWS. And 1 must say 
this old officer's heart leapt when I heard 
that of all those Whrhols being flogged off 
by Lord Archer (you must know him, lit- 
tle chap, writes) tbe ones snapped up first 
were the four portraits of the Queen. Well 
done. Ma’am! Quite makes up for the dis- 
appointment last weekend when Prince 
Michael Med to finish the London to 
Brighton veteran car rally. Broke down at 
Burgess HUi, apparently. My mother-in-law, 
by the way, who is Norwegian, tells me that 
HH Princess Raghnild of Norway, Mrs 



Erling Lorentzeo, is 60th in line to the 
British throne, which is reassuring. And 
thank you, Mr Staltybrass of Bognor Regis, 
for letting me know that your cousin 
Oliver also has a Norwegian mother-in-law. 
Fascinating. Next! 

■ BBRRNNGG! It is the telephone, and, 
on it, my partiamentaiy correspondent, Ms 
Una Tributable. My pen is poised, ready 
for the latest intelligence from the heart 
of government “Captain! I have been talk- 
ing with one of the excellent police officers 
who patrol the corridors of power here. And 
be told me that there is currently some- 
thing of a crisis in taxi provision!" Indeed, 

I mormon “Tfes! It seems that the London 
cabbie is ignoring foe light that tells him 
MPs are desirous of transport. This is for 
two reasons. Tbe first is that most of the 
lazy articles only want to go a couple of 
hundred of yards to the Norman Shaw 
building or such. And the second is that 
their level of tipping, always legendary has 
hit a record rode bottom!" I replace the 
rprrivpr ( mnllii^ «werfhLs fresh ins^ht into 
the Third Way. 

■ BBRRNNGG! It is the telephone, again. 
And, on it, again, is Duane, oty link with the 
lower ordeis.’ ’“Captain! This' week’s TV 
Tones'. The write-up on the National Tele- 
vision Awards! There's this story about how 
Gillian Taylforth fixed the zip on her sister's 
dress on die way to the awards!” I ask Du- 
ane why this should be thought interesting. 
“Ybu must remember Gillian Thytfbrfo, Cap- 
tainl But it's the caption with the accom- : 
panying picture of the sisters that does it. It | 
reads: “Kim Uayifbrth’s just glad her sister 
Gillian is handy with a zip’. Handy with a 
zip. Captain!” 1 replace the receiver, none 
the wiser, to be perfectly honest Did you 
know, by the way, what they used to call Anne 
Sloman, tbe BBC's chief political advisor on 
editorial policy, the one who banned any 
mention of Peter Mandelson’s private life, 
during her brief spell in televirion current 
affairs? Tbe Abominable Sloman. Always 
a popular figure, then. Next! 


■ NATURE NOTES with Captain Moon- 
light Nature notes has been unavoidably 
held over this week. This means that you 
will have to wait until next week to find out 
about what happens when witches spit on 
btackboxies; the serial cat killer terrorising 
London; and how to cure small, nervous 
dogs who “wee" on the floor when visitors 
come to call- Sorry! 

■ AND NOW, the Moonlight Miscellany, 
my “wiy Me” on current events and hap- 
penings. And first off, you’ll be wanting to 
know about the picture. It was sent to me 
by Mr McLean of Dover in the wake of last 
week's hard-hitting column, which featured 
a photograph of a bus shelter similar to the 
one claimed to be the least used bus shel- 
ter in Britain. Mr McLean writes: “Your 
photograph of a bus shelter was not that 
impressive, I must say. Instead, bow about 
the least used tram shelter? This photo- 
graph is of a wonderful example on the out- 
skirts of Dover (oo the old Folkestone road) 
just after it had been renovated in 1994. 


Whilst it looks very pretty, the last trim 
left in 1937. Gang! Clang! David McLean". 
Thank you. Mr McLean! No doubt you, 
and many other readers, will aha be de- 
lighted to learn that I have now found again 
ihc photo of the least used bus shelter, 
which I will show you next week, if yOuKke. 
Next, Improve Your Quality of life With 
These Handy Hints From Toe Opudn. 1) 
To prevent trousers slipping off coat hang; 
era, tie a rubber hand around middle of 
cross-bar. 2) Insomniacs will be helped by 
eating a lettuce sandwich before retiring. 
And. finally, a gross slur has been perpe- 
trated on one of my esteemed fellow 
columnists. Writing in the Spectator, anttg- 
azine. Joan Collins, an actress, witters on 
about being thrown out of some restaurant 
or other, proclaiming that the restaurateur 
knows he will get more publicity for 
throwing out "Joan Collins” than hawaidd 
for “Joan Smith”. The cheek! Timetor A 
Moonlight You The Jury. Whowdukfyta 
rather be flung out with? Thai JkSHiBnwr 
Joan? Vote now on 0171 293 2461 Byd 





It b vain, futile, pointless, not to say unavailing, to wait for a tram here 


In pursuit of safe sets 


T he veteran cinematographer 
Haskell Wexler remembers work- 
ing on a movie a few years ago that 
involved a complicated scene with rain 
makers, helicopters, stuntmen and more. 
The first assistant director dutifully read 
out a list of safety rules to the technical 
crew: be careful climbing on and off the 
camera car, don't slip in foe rain, be care- 
ful of foe propellers on foe helicopter. 

All very proper and correct, except that 
foe crew had been working for 15 hours 
and could barely keep their eyes open. 
“You had these 40 guys in a stupor, han- 
dling electrics and shifting heavy equip- 
ment around,” Wexler recalled. “If foe 
producers were really interested in safe- 
ty they would have sent us all home to bed 
They didn’t have those rules read out of 
respect for human beings, but out of fear 
of lawsuits." 

Working crazy hours has become the 
norm in foe film industry, with technical 
crews in particular suffering from the stu- 
dios’ determination to cram shooting 
schedules into foe tightest posable time- 
frame. As thisootamn described last week, 
the death of an assistant cameraman who i 
fell asleep at foe wheel after a 19-hour 
day has led to an industry-wide ay for 
more reasonable working conditions - a 
cry that basso far elicited no more than 
a token response. 

mirin g to Haskell Wexler. Holly- 
wood's most outspoken voice on labour 
issues, foe picture that emerges is of an 
industry that has lost touch with its own 
artistic integrity and become obsessed with 
one sole objective: maximising profit. 
“You’ve got guys out there whose health 
is suffering, whose marriages are busting 
up, who never get to see their kids. If 
you’re working 18 or 19 hours a day you 
don't have a fife, but what you are told 
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if you complain is that you are a weak per- 
son who can’t cot the mustard.” 

Wexleris not exactly your average whin- 
ing unionist. "He has been in foe business 
since 1946 and seen how it has changed. 
As a much praised cinematographer and 
occasional director (he woo an Oscar for 
his work on One Flew Over The Cuckoo’s 
Nest) he commands tremendous respect 
among both studio executives and rank- 
and-file technicians. If he weren't so weU 
respected, in fact, it is doubtful be would 
dare speak out Hollywood has a glam- 
orous reputation to maintain, after afl, and 
even foe established unions are afraid to 
challenge it. 

“There's tremendous instability and 
people are afraid to speak their minds. 
Instead, they get pushed Into taking stu- 
pid chances. If a stuntman says he’s too 
tired to do a dangerous stunt because it's 
three in foe morning and he’s been on set 
since breakfast time, hell be told that’s 
okay. The produce might even offer him 
a motel room and a car to take him there. 
But when foe next job comes around he 
won't get called. 

“They do it even with kids. % law there 

has to be asocial worker on set to approve 
eveiyfomgacbfld actor is asked to do. The , 

kid might be exhausted but if the direc- 
tor asks for another hour or two hours the 


social worker will agree because if they J 
say no they won't be hired again.” 

Tbe steady erosion of working condi* 
lions in the film industry has gone hwnd 
in hand with the takeover of studios by 
large multinational corporations wtridu. 
accordiag to Wexler, “don’t know shit 
from shinaJa" about making films and con- 
cern themselves exclusively with foe bot- 
tom line. 

“In foe Forties, studios were run fry 
people who made films that' they want- 
ed to make and felt passionate about A 
lot of great movies were made on eight . 
hours a day. Now. instead of Jack Whin- 
er running foe show you've got Tfine- 
Warner. 'Hiere’s no personality there. The 
bottom line doesn't have a face, just an 
abstract accountant-computer-busincss- 
quarterly-staLement face that doesn't 
care about human beings. This, is a 
phenomenon that is pervadme outwhofe 
culture.” - - 

Wexler is currently collecting strides for 
a movie about abusive working conditions 
»n the industry. Like fo e driver in Tho- 
nesseewho was driving his cargo of high 
explosives at 60 mph even though there, 
was a large sign on his dashboard saying 
he was to go no foster than ISmpfc. "2 
I don’t go at least 50 there’s no way I cah 
make foe schedule theyVe given me," the 
driver said. 

Wexler sees foe issue as being about . 
rar more than worker safety or perks 
free motel rooms. “It’s a conflict between - 
biunan values and greed,” he says. But 
sa *cty, at least, is a campaigning issue that 
ran ®Jt foe lawyers interested; and lawyers 
are just about foe only way to make an 
oppression on the studio bosses. “There’s 
no point trying to touch their consoeDce,” 
he concludes, “because they don't - hive 









